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LIST  OF  IRREGULARITIES 


The  Pullman  Company  Scrapbooks,  many 
at  least  a  century  old  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  brittle  newsprint,  contain  articles 
that  are  incomplete  or  illegible.  While 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the 
best  copy  possible,  the  following  problems 
are  present  to  varying  degrees  in  many  of 
the  volumes: 

1.  Foldouts  are  torn  with  loss  of  text  or 

are  lacking  entirely. 

2.  Loose  clippings  are  torn,  with 

portions  lacking. 

3.  There  is  loss  of  text  at  inner  and 

outer  margins. 

4.  Tipped-in  clippings  obscure  other 

text. 

5.  Paper  discoloration  causes  text 

illegibility. 


FILMING  PROCEDURES 


Where  possible,  the  procedures  listed  below 
have  been  followed  in  Aiming  the  Pullman 
Company  Scrapbooks. 


1.  Some  pages  have  been  Aimed  more  than 
once  to  enhance  legibility  where  text 
darkness  varies  within  an  exposure  or 
where  overlapping  text  is  present. 

2.  Unless  oversized,  foldouts  and  clippings 
stored  in  envelopes  attached  to  scrapbook 
pages  are  Aimed  following  the  page  of  text 
of  frame  to  which  they  correspond. 

3.  Unless  oversized,  loose  clipping  inserts 
are  Aimed  following  the  opening  in  which 
they  have  been  inserted. 

4.  Oversize  inserts  and  clippings  removed 
from  envelopes,  marked  with  the  scrapbook 
page  number  to  which  they  correspond,  are 
Aimed  in  page  number  order  at  the  end  of 
each  volume. 
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Views  o  f  Pullman  City. 
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Traveling  in  Pullmak  Cara. 
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MRS.  HELM  RESCUED  BY  BLACK  PARTRIDGE. 

Bronze  Statue  by  Carl  Rohl-Smitii,  Presented  to  Chicago  by  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman. 


i:sr  BRoisrzE 

The  Memorial  of  the  Fort 
Dearborn  Massacre 

Unveiled.  I 

Mr.  George  M  Fullmaa’s  Gifc 
of  a  Great  Work  of  Art 
to  Chicago. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
June  22,  1893,  one  of  those  rare  days  • 
of  early  summer,  and  in  the  presence 
of  ex- President  Harrison.  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Fuller  of  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  an  assemblage  of 
men  and  women  foremost  in  Chicago’s 
society  circles,  Miss  Florence  Pull¬ 
man  drew  aside  the  silken  folds  that 
covered  from  view  the  Fort  Dearborn 
massacre  group,  presented  by  her 
father,  George  M.  Pullman,  to  the 
city  to  commemorate  a  tragedy  that ' 
took  place  at  what  is  now  the  foot  of  [ 
Eighteenth  street  eighty-one  years 
ago.  Near  Mr.  Pullman’s  residence,  ' 
in  the  middle  of  Eighteenth  street, 
is  the  old  dead  cottonwood  tree  so 
closely  associated  with  that  Indian 
massacre.  The  statue  was  made  by 
the  artist  Carl  Pohl-Smitb. 

Simplicity  marked  the  dedicatory 
exercises,  in  charge  of  the  Historical 
Society,  to  which  the  monument  is 
given  in  trust.  A  thousand  people 
were  present.  Upon  the  balcony  at 


the  back  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  house  sat ! 
the  speakers  and  some  of  the  guests. 
Among  them  were: 

Tbe  boRt  and  bOBtess,  Afr.  and  Mrs.  George 
M.  Pallman,  ex-Preflident  Benjamin  F.  Harrl- 
aon.  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller,  Kobert 
T.  Lincoln,  Prince  Isenbera,  E.  S.  Willard, 
Marshall  Field,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Stone,  George  R. 
Blanchard,  Darius  Heald,  Cart.  J.  C.  Wyman, 
Jndge  J.  D.  Caton,  the  llev.  Dr.  Clinton  Docke, 
Mrs.  McKee,  Miss  Kate  Field,  Mrs.  Sanger, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Caton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Clark, 
Mrs,  Sage.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Kimball.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


R  6.  Mason,  President  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society,  at  4  o'clock  opened  I 
the  exercises  by  reading  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man's  letter  presenting  the  statue.  It 
was  as  follows: 

Chicago,  .Tune  lb,  1S!>3. 

B.  O.  Olason,  Esq.,  President  Chicago  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  Chicago,  HI.: 

Deab  Sib— The  proximity  to  my  home  of 
the  old  cottonwood  tree  which  marks  the  spot 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  which  occurred  the  massacre 
of  tbe  major  portion  of  the  garrison  and  resi¬ 
dents  at  and  near  Fort  Dearborn,  Aug.  is,  181i, 
suggested  tbe  thought  of  contributing  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  tbe  many  valuable  relics  belonging 


riflees  of  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  tbe 
greatness  of  this  city  and  State.  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  sculptor,  Mr.  Carl  Rohl-Smlth.  who.  after 
extended  and  osrefnl  research  and  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  has  succeeded  in  prodnoing 
a  group  of  statuary  and  designs  in  bas-relief 
which  embody  the  prominent  incidents  and 
culminating  scenes  of  the  massacre.  The 
monument  is  finished  and  located  just  ICO  feet 
due  east  from  the  'massacre  tree;"  and  I  have 
now  tbe  pleasure  of  presenting  it.  with  appro- 

Srlate  deed  of  gift,  to  your  society  in  trust  for 
ae  city  of  Chicago  and  for  posterity.  With  i 
great  respect,  yours  sincerely, 

GEOnoE  M.  PutEMAN. 


The  Vnvelllug  Takes  Place.  I 

Mr.  Mason  then  said:  “The  statue 
will  now  be  unveiled,”  and  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Pullman  drew  aside  a  silk  flag 
wound  around  the  group.  Warm 
applause  greeted  it,  and  Mr.  Mason 
then  said; 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society  accepts  this 
noble  gift  in  trust  for  our  city  and  for  pos¬ 
terity  with  high  appreciation  of  the  generosity, 
tbe  public  spirit,  and  the  regard  for  history 
of  tbe  donor.  It  realizes  that  this  monument, 
EO  wisely  planned  and  so  superbly  executed, 
is  to  be  preserved  not  simply  as  a  splendid 
ornament  of  our  city,  but  also  as  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  record  ot  its  history.  This  group, 
representing  to  the  life  the  thrilling  scen^  en-  , 
acted  perchance  cn  tbe  very  spot  on  which  it 
stands,  barely  eighty  years  ago.  and  its  present 


sorrows  of  those  who  snllered  hero  in  tbe 
cause  of  civilization.  The  tragedy  which  it 
recalls,  though  it  seemed  to  extinguish  the  in¬ 
fant  settlement  in  blood,  was  in  reality  one 
which  nerved  men's  arms  and  fired  their  hearts 
to  the  efforts  which  rescued  this  region  from 
the  Invader  and  tbe  barbarian.  The  story 
which  ft  tells  is  therefore  of  deep  significance, 
and  should  never  be  forgotten. 

With  Its  suggestions  before  ns  how  readily 
we  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  events  of  that 
IBth  day  of  August  in  1812.  Hardly  a  week  be¬ 
fore  there  had  come  through  tbe  forest  and 
across  the  prairie  to  the  lonely  Fort  Dearborn 
an  Indian  runner  bearing  tbe  news  of  the 
battle  and  disaster.  War  with  Great  Britain 
had  been  declared  in  June,  Mackinac  bad  fall¬ 
en  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy  in  July,  and 
with  these  alarming  tidings  the  red  messenger 
brouglit  an  order  from  Gen.  Hull  at  Detroit 
directing  the  abandonment  of  this  frontier 
post  if  practicable. 

t’apt.  Nathan  Hoald,  in  command,  decided  to 
evacuate  the  fort.  Signs  of  Indian  hostility 
had  not  been  wanting.  Bnt  the  evening  before 
Block  Partridge,  a  chief  of  the  Pottawatomie 

I  tribe,  long  a  friend  of  the  whites,  had  entered 
the  quarters  of  the  commanding  officer  and 
banded  him  the  medal  which  the  warrior  wore 
in  token  of  services  to  the  Ameriogh  canse  in 
tbe  Indian,  campaigns  of  'Mad'  Anthony 
Warae.  With  digmty  and  with  sadness  the 


This  striking  incident  is  chosen  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  of  the  reliefs  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  monument.  It  typifies  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  hapless  wliltes  and  their  rod  neigh¬ 
bors  at  the  moment  and  the  causes  which  had  ! 
changed  friendship  Into  hostility. 

Mnrch  from  the  Fort.  I 

When  the  abandonment  of  the  fort  was  re¬ 
solved  upon  the  stores  and  ammunition  were 
in  part  destroyed  and  in  part  divided  among 
the  Indians,  who  were  soon  to  make  so  base  a 
return  for  these  gifts.  At  U  o'clock  on  that 
fatal  summer  morning  the  march  began  from 
the  little  fort,  which  stood  where  Michigan 
avenue  and  River  street  now  join,  on  a  slight 
eminence  around  which  the  river  wound  to  fi^nd 
its  way  to  the  lake  near  the  present  terminus 
of  Madison  street.  The  garrison  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  tbe  rude  stockade  and  tbe  log  barracks 
and  magazine  and  two  corner  block  henses 
j  which  composed  tbe  first  Fort  Dearborn.  When 
this  only  place  of  safety  was  left  behind  the 
'  straggling  line  stretched  out  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  Capt.  Wells  and  a  part  of  bis  Mlamis 
in  the  van,  half  a  company  of  regulars  and  a 
dozen  militia  men,  and  the  wagons  with  the 
women  and  children  following,  and  thejre- 
mainder  of  the  Miamls  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Yon  may  see  It  all  on  the  panel  on  the  monu¬ 
ment.  which  recalls  from  the  past  and  makes 
very  real  this  mournful  march  to  death.  The 
escort  of  Pottawatomles.  which  that  treacher¬ 
ous  tribe  had  glibly  promised  to  Capt.  Heald. 
kept  abreast  of  the  troops  until  they  roaobed 
the  sand  hills  intervening  between  the  prairie 
and  the  lake,  and  here  the  Indians  disappeared 
behind  the  ridge.  The  whites  kept  on  near  the 
I  water  to  a  point  within  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
[  the  fort  and  about  where  Fourteenthstreet  now 
1  ends,  when  Wells  In  the  advanoe  was  seen  to 
turn  and  ride  back,  swinging  bis  hat  around 


ridges.’  And  all  a',  once,  in  tbe  graph 

Rot  Mrs.  Heald.  they  saw  ”t  e  la 
stick  ng  up  and  down  again,  he: 
there.  1  ke  turtles  out  of  the  water." 

Tbe  hostl  e  Indians  at  ono-i  opened  fire 
the  wh  tee,  and  the  terrible  battle  w 
which  soon  ended  in  the  massaore,  tl 
St .  ry  ot  whIMi  is  no w  so  familiar  t  J  al'. 
Tho  Bronze  Group. 


_ _ _ _ _ .  e6-<i»Tti4 

__  •pitome  of  theirhole  rtrugRle,  reTeklimi 
JM  d«apeiate  charactor.  tke  kind  of  (oemen 
'Srhom  oiu  aoldlara  had  to  meet,  and  their 
mode  of  warfare,  their  metolles*  treatment  of 
women  and  ciiildren,  and  aettlng  forth  the 
one  touch  of  romance  In  the  grim  record  of  the 
Chicago  maeeacre.  It  lUnatratea  the  moment 
when  the  young  wife  of  Ijieut.  Helm,  aeoond 
In  command  of  the  f«rt,  was  attackel  by  an 
Indian,  who  struck  heron  the  shoulder  with  a 
tomahawk.  To  prevent  him  from  using  his 
weapons  she  seized  him  around  the  neck  and 
strove  to  get  possession  of  the  soalulag  knlfe 
which  hung  In  a  scabbard  over  his  breast.  In 
the  midst  of  the  struggle  she  was  dragged  from 
the  grasp  of  her  assailant  by  an  older  Indian. 
He  bore  her  to  the  lake  and  plunged  her  into 
the  waves;  but  she  quickly  perceived  that  bis 
object  was  pot  to  drown  her,  as  he  held  her 
head  above  water.  Gazing  Intently  at  him  she 
soon  recognized.  In  spite  of  the  paint  with 
which  be  was  disguised,  the  whilom  friend  of 
the  whites,  Black  Partridge,  who  saved  her 
from  further  harm  and  restored  her  to  her 
friends.  For  this  good  deed,  and  others,  too, 
this  chief  should  be  held  in  kindly  remem¬ 
brance. 

Tlie  details  ol  the  massacre  were 
graphically  treated  by  the  speaker, 
who  was  listened  to  with  close  atten¬ 
tion  throughout.  Ex- President  Har- 

rison  then  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 
balcony  and  was  received  with  genu- 1 
Ine  applause.  | 

^Ix-Presldent  Harrison’s  Speech.  I 

He  held  a  few  sheets  of  note  paper  , 
in  his  hand.  Gazing  at  the  Intent 
audience  for  a  moment  he  read  their 
contents  slowly  and  then  folding 
them  up  finished  extemporaneously. 
It  was  a  polisher],  eloquent  effort 
filled  with  lofty  sentiment  and  a 
spirit  of  high  patriotism,  and  many 
times  the  distinguished  speaker  was 
interrupted  with  applause.  The  ex- 
Presldent  said: 

Chicago  Is  exalted  to-day;  lifted  up  to  a  pin¬ 
nacle  that  brings  upon  her  the  vision  of  the 
world.  The  nations,  great  and  small,  all  races 
and  tongues,  have  sent  hither  their  ofHcial  rep- 
sentatives  with  the  choicest  product  of  their 
art  and  of  their  handicraft.  She  has  bnikled 
for  the  reception  of  the  uatlon’.s  gnests  and 
for  the  iUsplav  of  their  treasures  palaces 
which  In  extent,  In  adaptation,  and  In  classic 
grace  and  beauty  far  excel  the  best  efforts  of 
the  cities  that  have  before  opened  their  gates 
to  receive  the  representatives  of  the  world. 

^’^Soubtst’Vllffloultles,  jealousies,  and  potty 
criticisms  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  clear 
sunlight  of  a  magnlllcent  success  shines  upon 
the  great  enterprise.  [Applause.!  All  other 
States  and  cities  of  this  proud,  united,  and 
happy  land  share  with  you  in  the  joy  of  this 


Hy//  D^\  Burley,  A.  ff  Bttrley,  unaTlharlesTS: 

Peck,  all  of  whom  reached  Chicago 
,  /  I  in  1836;  Bobert  Feigus,  who  arrivcct 
M  in  1840;  Peter  L.  Yoe,  Eugene  C. 

,^JL^’"~Long,  and  John  C.  Long,  who  came  in 
1840;  and  the  venerable  Dr.  N.  S.  Davla. 

The  statue  itself  Is  probably  the 
finest  piece  of  bronze  in  the  western 
hemisphere.  Around  the  sides  are 
four  bronze  bas-reliefs  representing 
“The  Departure  from  Fort  Dearborn,” 
“The  Attack  of  the  Indians.”  “The 
Death  of  Capt.  Wells,"  and  “Black 
Partridge  Keturning  the  Medal.” 

Carl  Rohl-Smith  modeled  the  statue,, 
and  he  has  received  much  commenda¬ 
tion  for  his  work.  Thecasting  was 
done  at  the  Henry  Bonnard  foundries 
in  New  York.  The  statue  cost  $50,- 
000  and  stands  nine  feet  high,  with¬ 
out  the  pedestal,  which  is  of  solid 
granite. 

£iiconilnmf  from  an  Art  Ijover. 

Editor  ol  the  Mall : 

DEAR  Sir— Ourlnic  the  summer  of  WSS  I  haj^ 
pened  to  crose-the  Atlantic  on  elilnboiir;!  with 
Carl  Rohl-Smith.  the  aeulptor  of  the  Pullman 
statue,  which  la  to  be  unveiled  to-morrow, 
and  through  the  acquaintance  thus  formed  I 
have  taken  considerable  Interest  ln_  this  wotj^ 
While  It  was  In  the  bronze-founder  s  hands  in 
New  York.  In  oompony  with  some  of  our  most 
experienced  art  critics  1  gave  It  very  (dosfr 
stndy,  and  as  a  result  I  do  not  hesitate  to- 
pronounce  it  one  ol  the  greatest  pieces  of 
realistic  sculpture  that  have 

to  plastic  art  in  this  or  a - 

world. 

It  la  the  first  time  that 


(he  White  Citv  t 

..... _ _ _ rner  by  the  lake  si 

. . .  be  instructed  by  recalling  an  in 

ol  the  year  ihpj.  These  exercises  ur-  no.  , 
ol  time.  They  are  not  Inharmon  ous.  The 
starting  post  as  well  as  the  flnl  h  must  be 
taken  account  of  la  the  race.  We  get  a  better 
view  of  the  oak  SI  ue  hold  the  aeo  n  in  our  | 
hands  while  we  look  at  the  buttressed  trnnV-, 
the  towering  crow  i,  and  the  sprea  Ing  bramh- 
CB  of  the  magnificent  tiee.  The  first  rude 
str  oture  that  moved  by  rtjam  upon  the  tram¬ 
way  sets  off  the  ninety-mlle-an- hour  locomo¬ 
tive  more  tlian  Its  paint  and  braases.  [Ap- 
I'lanse  j  So  tee  pittn  e  Mr.  Mason  has  given 
ns  of  Cnlcago  in  1812  make  s  tho  city  of  isita 
more  wonder,  ni,  more  a  thing  of  magic,  than 
the  White  City.  [Applause.] 

Looking  at  the  Beginning. 

Bnt  there  Is  something  better  than  the  mere 
sense  of  growth  to  be  bad  out  of  this  brief 
visit  to  Fort  Dearborn,  to  the  Kinzie  house, 
and  to  the  sand  dnnes  that  drank  the  blood  of 
brave  men  and  women  and  of  Innocent  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  morally  wholesome  for  a  man  or  a 
oomrannity  that  has  been  highly  exalted  to 
consider  tho  beginning.  Tho  soldier  whoso 
banner  has  trinmphed  on  every  field  where  it 
has  been  unfurled  does  well  to  look  at  the  cra¬ 
dle  in  which  he  was  rooked  and  the  homely 
snrroundlngs  of  his  childhood,  for  they  recall 
the  services  and  the  sscrlfloes  of  that  genera¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  humble  father  and  mother 
whoso  nnselflsh  and  unobserved  heroism  inade- 
hls  greater  career  possible.  [Applanse.J  Doing, 
this  be  will  carry  away  some  abatement  of  bla 
pride  and  a  higher  sense  of  obligation. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  beginning  to  bnlld 
monuments.  Bunker  Hill  was.  not  long  ago. 
lonesome,  bnt  now  every  city  and  nearly  sU 
counties  have  built  in  commemoration  of  the 
heroes  and  of  the  cause.  Tho  sculptor  has  found 
the  universal  language.  He  speaks  to  the 
schooled  and  to  the  unschooled.  The  history 
of  the  conquest  of  the  West  Is  full  of  Incidents 
calculated  to  kindle  the  historian  ami  to  stir 
the  Imagination  of  the  novelist,  tho  painter, 
and  the  sculptor.  The  pioneer  was  as'  fine  as 
ho  was  unique  In  character.  Free  and  unoon- 
ventlonslly  brave  snd  self-reliant,  as  respon- 
,  Blve  to  the  cry  of  distress  as  a  knight  errant, 
he  pnsbed  the  skirmish  line  of  civilization 
{  from  the  Allcghanies  to  the  Bookies.  All  honor 
'  to  him.  He  labored  and  forever  entered  into- 
'  hie  labor.  We  possess  the  lands  he  won  from 
i  the  savagery  of  nature  and  ol  tho  natives.  Have 
'  we  as  strong  a  hold  npon  the  sturdy  virtue)!. 

'  which  his  life  Illustrated? 

Every  community  shonld  properly  mark  the 
scene  of  such  historical  event  as  wo  now  eom- 
'  memorate.  The  future  Is  full  ol  Impertons  de¬ 
mands,  but  the  historian  serve.s  the  future  as 
eflectlvcly  as  the  projector.  Wo  shall  value  onr 
possession  of  lands  and  free  institutions  more 
'  highly  if  we  learn  that  they  were  bought  not 
'  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  bnt 
with  precious  blood,  the  lilood  of  tho  i  rave 
I  and  of  the  innocent.  We  shall,  after  this 
lesson,  bo  more  willing  to  preserve  by  blooJ. 
11  need  be,  that  which  was  bought  by  blood. 

Early  Settlers  Present, 

The  occasion  drew  out  many  socie¬ 
ty  folk,  lut  particularly  noticcablo 
were  a  numbei  of  old  residents. 
Among  the  first  of  the  latter  to  ar¬ 
rive  was  Judge  Caton  He  came  to 
Chicago  in  1833.  He  was  born  in 
1812,  and  wiis  a  babe  of  4  month! 
the  day  of  tho  massacre.  S.  B.  Ojbfv 
wbo  also  arrived  in  1833,  was  also- 
present,  os  were  Fernando  JoneSr 
I  Charles  C.  P.  Holden,  and  George  M. 

'  Gray,  who  came  here  in  183.5.  Other 
I  old  settlers  present  Included.  A.  G. 


_ _ real  Aracrlcnn  In- 

dfan-in  feature,  tomi.  costume,  and 
of  warfare— has  ever  been  sclven  to  the  world 
in  bronze,  and,  so  far  as  my  Inforiuatlon  coes. 
it  is  tke  only  time  that  Uving.model8  have  been 
used  for  that  purpose.  .Any  ”‘5 

plastic  art.  and  who  has  «ee“ 
studied  his  history,  can  not  fall  to  see  tiiat 
the  artist  has  been  remarkably  sncoassful  in 
reproducing  tho  original  faltUfnUy--tha,  he 
has  Indeed  given  us  a  really  great  is  ork  of  per¬ 
manent  artistic  and  historic  value. 

1  am  in  Chicago  visiting  the 
I  find  here  so  many  works  of  art  to  demand  at¬ 
tention  at  the  hands  of  a  busy  editor  ‘l  a‘  1 
fear  tho  marked  and  unusual  artistic  merit  or 
this  particular  statue  may  be  overlooked  to 
the  celebration  to-morrow.  I  therefore  taiio 
the  liberty  of  asking  that  yon  drew  the  sp.olal 
attention  of  your  art  critic  to  the 

luteirioInt'eJcTt'to  the 
friendly  acquatota^e  with  leoth  Mr 
and  the  artist,  toother  with  the  toost  un¬ 
bounded  admiration  lor  this  prodaitioa 
Yours  very  tru^y.  Eugtoeertog  Ma'g'azrae.. 

Chicago.  Juno  21.  _ 

This  Statue  has  been  most  favor 
ably  commented  upon  by  the  press  of 
the  whole  country,  while  the  public 
spirit  and  liberality  of  its  donor  are' 
universally  recognized. 


"Some  months  ago,”  said  a  young  man 
well  known  In  the  literary  circles  of 
New  York.  "I  saw  George  M.  Pullman 
seated  on  a  sofa  In  the  parlor  of  an  up¬ 
town  hotel.  He  has  a  wonderful  mem¬ 
ory.  When  1  was  a  child  throe  years 
of  age  Mr.  Pullman  was  a  guest  at  my 
father's  house.  That  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  He  had  not  seen  me  to  all 
that  time,  and  had  met  my  parents  only 
once  or  twice.  When  I  stepped  up  to 
him  to  Introduce  myself  he  put  out  his 
hand  and  said:  "Walt  a  minute,  young 
man.  Your  face  seems  familiar.  You 
are— you  are— yes,  1  have  It."  Then  he 
mentioned  my  name  and  recalled  our 
meeting  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
He  explained  his  wonderful  feat  of  mem¬ 
ory  by  my  resemblance  to  my  parents, 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  ex¬ 
planation,  the  Incident  served  to  Illus¬ 
trate.  one  cause  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  success 
in  life. 


WHERE  PULLMAN  CARS  COME  FROM.  ' 

The  uiaguiliiMtot  building  at  the  comer  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Atlams  Street,  i 
Ohieago,  is  indeed  n  Pullman  palace.  Here  all  plans  aud  designs  originate,  here  a 
the  ideas  fomulate,  wliich,  in  their  luaterialization,  reduce  travel  to  a  fine  art.  Ap¬ 


proval  in  this  palace  is  tho  nilibing  the  Aladdin  lamp  wliich  causes  the  rollmg  palace 
to  appear  upon  its  wheels  at  the  beautiful  little  city  by  the  lake — at  Pullman,  Illi¬ 
nois.  From  thence  they  go  to  the  four  quarters,  aud  go  on  forever. 

It  is  easier  to  answer  the  question  where  Pullman  cars  are  not,  than  to  s^  where 
they  are.  The  routes  of  “regular  mns”  extend  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Lake  Texcoco, 
on  the  plains  of  Mexico  ;  from  the  8t.  John’s  to  Gulf  of  Cidifomia  ;  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  Puget  Sound,  and  from  the  Capital  to  the  Golden  (Late  ;  aye,  and  across 
the  seas  “Pullman  Saloon  Carriages”  are  underlined  on  the  folders  of  the  railways 
of  Europe. 

As  to  the  Pullman  “specials,”  they  go  everj'where.  No  pent-up  continent  con¬ 
fines  their  journevs.  The  American  banker  kmg  or  merchant  prince  takes  up  his 
abode  on  board,  and  goes  to  the  utteraiost  parts,  and  “on  the  other  side”  most 
easily  “  rests  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  ”  when  the  journey  is  in  tho  Pullman  car. 

The  hunter  aud  the  fisherman  must  travel  thus  to  the  scene  of  liis  sport,  and 
every  American  tourist  nurses  a  ile.8ire  for  a  “  special,”  ami  counts  upon  the  day  when 
he  will  take  his  homo  with  him  and,  with  all  the  comforts  on  hoard,  see  the  world 
from  his  own  door. 


I  gave  ^an  iW  it  abcmld  Im.  mm  we 

th»  worm  for  tlok  aad 

oHppled  obildraa.;  Iba  imed  oowiata  of  two  , 
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0£0/l8C  «.  PULLMAN. 

H.a  SeruioBB  to  His  Age,  Hla  Country  and 
Humanity. 

r  \lroltirp,«le  iTcrcdat  the  Kirat  Presbytorlm 
nmioli,  I'lillman,  by  K.  ChrlstUn  OmoI. 
Pa-io.-,  Amil  t.‘, 

"  Tliou  )ia»t  orowueH  blm^  with  glory  an  1 
On  ii  iiiooiillnht  niiflit  and  under  a 
Drinainent  bedecked  with  stars  the 
autlwr  of  the  sacred  sonif,  from  which 
I  have  selected  a  part,  exalts  the 
troodiiess  of  God  and  the  sovereignty 
of  man.  The  God  who  fashioned  yon 
heavens  and  filled  them  with  gllttcr- 
ing  lights  is  the  God  who  made  man 
in  the  glory  and  majesty  of  Ills  own 
image  and  crowned  him  •vlth  great- 
lusi  and  di.nity.  Yes,  man  is  more 
excellent  than  all  the  wonderful 
phenoiL'ona  of  Nature.  It  is 
province  this  evening  to  invito  your 
attention  to  ouc  of  the  great  leaders 
of  men. 

No  city  of  this  republic  can  boast 
a  jironder  record  than  that  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  city  is  Indebted  for  its 
risesuul  progrc.ss  and  present  great¬ 
ness  to  its  representative  men,  whose 
endeavors  and  deeds  in  the  various 
walks  of  life  have  made  Chicago  what 
it  is  to-day,  tlio  second  city  in  the 
land.  The  men  of  whom  I  speak  are 
they  wlio  by  tlieir  intellectual  force, 
niarvelous  enterprise  and  indomita¬ 
ble  energy  have  shaped  events,  made 
history  and  wrought  wonders. 
the.“c  some  have  departed,  while 
among  the  living  is  George  M.  Pull¬ 
man,  known  far  and  wide  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car,  the 
president  of  the  I’ullman  Palace  Car 
Company,  tind  tlie  founder  of  this 
indiistrinl  and  unique  town. 

'  George  M.  Pullman  was  born  in 
Broctoo,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  I 
March  3,  1831.  being  the  third  in  a 
family  of  ten.  In  regard  to  his 
parents  I  (|Uoto  the  words  of  another: 
“His  father  was  a  in-in  of  much  orig- 
inatity  and  force  of  cliaracter,  of  keen 
intelligence,  devout  spirit  and  un¬ 
bending  integrity;  while  his  mother 
was  one  of  those  •fashloncr.-i  of  souls’ 
whose  gracio  is  household  way<  can 
best  1(0  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
‘molherlinoss.’” 

In  bis  youth,  .Mr.  Pullman  did  not 
grow  up  in  indolence  or  amid  the 
suironedings  of  wealth.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  lie  took  a  po.sitlon  in  Hie 
village  store,  and  thus  early  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  honest  industry. 
At  seventeen  ho  joined  his  brother 
at  eabineL-making  In  the  village  of 
Albion.  .\L  twenty-two,  wlieu  his 
father  died,  the  support  of  the  moth¬ 
er  and  four  childieti  devolved  uism 
him.  Ti.e  thought  wliicli  I  desire 
to  make  prominent  is  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mr.  I’ullman’s  succ  •ssfui  and 
lemai  kablc  career  was  identified  with 
the  no  do  c.iu.sc  of  industry,  and 
through  all  the  yours  lie  has  believed 
earnestly  in  the  exaltat  on  of  labor. 

It  is  nctc8.sary  that,  especially  on 
tills  oc;a-iio!i,  1  sliouid  dwell  a  mo¬ 
ment  !on,'cr  o.i  t'lis  fact,  and  invite 
the  atten.ion  particular.y  of  boys  and 
young  men  to  the  beriming  of  .'ir. 
Pullman’s  career.  A  young  man  said 
to  me,  and  m  my  .say  the  same,  “If  I 
only  liad  money  1  woulti  know  what 
to  do."  Now,  mark  tills,  the  for¬ 
tune  with  whicti  Mr.  I’ullman  start¬ 
ed  out  in  life  was  not  money,  for  no 
lidi.ritance  had  been  left  him  except 
the  legacy  of  the  holy  and  abid¬ 
ing  memory  of  Ids  lionost  and 
rcligiou.s  pircnts;  ids  only  further 
posso-ssions  as  a  youth  of  fourteen 
were  those  whicli  are  available  for 
every  boy  and  young  man,  a  head  and 
hands,  courage  and  hoiie,  and  a  de¬ 
termination  to  succeed,  with  humble 
trust  in  Almighty  God.  Young  men, 
at  M  .Mr.  I'ullman  worked,  and  at  33 
he  still  worked,  and  at  37  lie  had 
al'/cd  from  loovering  industry 
list, I  0  ',  with  whi.h,  in  he  came 

to  t  ideago  to  lay  tlio  founrfttlons  of 
his  Ii  «  lonr  usefulness.  Tr  o-gj  few 
thou.-and  dollars  had  been  made  hon¬ 


estly;  they  -came  from  no  lottery,] 
they  came  not  swiftly  to  him  by  gam¬ 
bling,  but  wore  his  as  the  rewa  d  of 
honest  industry,  t-ome  one  has  said  re¬ 
cently:  “When  a  young  mansitsdown 
to  think  out  how  he  can  make  money  ' 
without  rendering  an  equivalent  in 
honest  work,  he  has  come  to  the  1 
darkest  hour  in  his  life."  The  young 
man  for  whom  Mr.  Pullman  to-day 
has  respect  Is  not  the  dude,  but  the  , 

I  one  who  has  a  passion  for  earnest  en-  . 
deavor,  and  who  thereby  “has  a  lever  i 
to  lift  his  world,  and  a  patent  of  no- 
I  bllily  if  t'  0  thing  he  does  is  noble." 

■  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that, 

I  while  in  view  of  his  great  wealth, 

Mr.  Pullman  migiit  long  ago  have  re¬ 
tired  from  active  business,  ho  is  still 
one  of  tiic  hardest  working  men  of 
our  day.  lie  works  because  be  has 
an  appointed  task  and  a  high  aim, 

I  and  he  is  to  this  day  one  of  this 
I  country’s  most  useful  citizens.  This 
1  industrious  life  should  inspire  young 
men  to  emulate  his  example. 

On  the  2.'>th  of  May  next  it  will  be 
I  fourteen  years  since  ground  was  first 
broken  for  the  building  of  the  Palace 
Car  Works  and  of  this  industrial 
town  upon  high  ground,  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  this  particular  purpose  by 
Mr.  Pullman.  From  its  inception  to 
this  day  ’this  center  and  source  of  in¬ 
dustrial  energy  has  been  an  object  of 
interest  and  admiration  to  all  classes 
of  people  in  every  part  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world.  The  Pullman  Palace 
!  Car  Company  is  one  of  the  greatest 
[corporations  in  the  world.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Pullman,  the  I'resl- 
I  dent,  as  directors,  are  ii  en  of  busi¬ 
ness  capacity  and  sterling  integrity 
of  character:  Marshall  Field,  J.  W. 
Duane,  Norman  Williams,  and  O.  S. 

A.  Sprague,  all  of  Chicago;  Henry  C. 
Hulbertof  New  York,  and  Henry  H. 
Read  of  Boston.  Since  the  founding 
of  this  town  until  now  this  company 
has  paid  some  $30,000,000  as  wages 
to  the  operatl  os  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments. 

And  this  leads  mo  to  speak  of 

THIS  CITY  OF  PULLMAN.  j 

Many  of  us  saw  it  built.  In  its  ] 

I  formation,  the  founder,  whose  name  ; 

I  it  bears,  contemplated  beauty  and 
harmony,  licaltli,  comfort  and  con- 
i  tentment.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
have  found  here  what  the  founder 
designed;  found  it  as  the  reward,  not ' 
of  incapacity  or  indolence,  but  of  1 
comp'.tcnt.and  faithful  labor.  In  no 
other  Indu-trial  community  ar«  the 
hon\e8  for  the  people  so  convenient 
and  comfortable;  in  no  other  has  so 
much  work  been  supplied  during  the 
progress  of  the  hard  time's;  in  no 
otlicr  has  there  been  so  little  destitu 
tion.  What  there  has  been  of  actual 
want  has  probably  come  through  one 
of  two  cau-ses,  strong  drink  or  sick¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  say, 
thanks  to  our  churches,  the  Woman’s 
Union  and  other  philanthropic 
agencies,  that  any  call  for  help  is 
always  promptly  and  liberally  re¬ 
sponded  to  and  generally  before  the 
wish  for  assistance  is  expressed,  in 
order  to  realize  what  has  been 
wrought  here  we  should  “call  to  re¬ 
membrance  the  former  days.”  I 
passed  through  here  when  this  town, 

I  now  dotf-ed  with  beautiful  and 
.comortabie  homes,  was  a  waste 
I  and  barren  desert.  Fourteen  years 
ago  It  was  transformed  into  a  spot 
which  has  ever  since  delighted  the 
eyes  of  men.  This  town  was  built 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world  people  came  to  see  ik,  and 
many" to  m  ke  it  their  home.  As  the 
well-filled  granaries  of  Egypt  sup- 
p  led  the  needy,  so  these  shops,  the  | 
product  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  inventive  | 
genius,  would  furnish  bread  to  thou-  | 
sands  year  after  year.  And  now 
please  hear  a  few  testimonies,  given 
by  residents  of  this  town  in  the 
midst  of  these  hard  times  A  man 
who  came  here  a  few  years  ago  with 
a  large  family,  hut  without  means, 
said  tr»  me;  “We  have  llvel  com- 
forfibly  while  we  have  iH-cn  here, 
and  I  have  money  in  the  I’ullman 
Bank.”,  An' ther.  with  a  wife  and 
five  children,  said:  “I  have  worked  in 
these  shops  six  years.  I  have  saved 
some  money,  and  would  Ihj  able  to 
extend  help  were  it  needed”  In  mid¬ 
winter  a  kind-hearted  man  sild  to 
me:  “Mr.  Oggel,  lit  now  of  no  needy 
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egM*  myself,  but  should  you  knew  of 
one  then  call  on  me.” 

What  else  has  the  establishment  of 
these  shops  done  for  the  men? 
When  they  were  located  there  was  at 
once  a  phenomenal  rise  in  the  value 
of  land  in  Roseland,  and  many  in- 1 
dividuals  and  families  became  what 
is  called  “independent”  (or  the  years 
to  come.  What  moie'?  “Do  all  these 
people  in  the  shops  live  in  Pullman?”  | 
Why,  no!  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  you 
will  sec  them  go  to  Roselapd  and 
Fernwood  and  Gano  and  Burnside  i 
and  Dauphin  Park  and  Grand  Cross-  j 
Ing,  where,  from  what  they  have 
saved  in  the  work.s,  they  have  bought  I 
lots  and  built  for  themselves  homes, 
and  where  they  dwell  in  comfort. 
In  addition  to  this,  I  may  mention, 
and  it  Is  a  facb^hat  speaks  for  ib'clf, 

1 1  at  the  operatives  in  the  shops  had 
about  a  year  ago  savings  in  the  I’ull¬ 
man  Bank  to  the  amount  of  $077,000; 
to-day,  $487,000. 

THE  TALACE  CAU. 

I  It  is  from  the  sbops  established 
'  here  that  the  modern  palace  car  has 
gone  forth.  It  is  known  to  all  trav¬ 
elers.  It  is  known  likewise  as  the 
successful  elaboration  of  an  idea. 
There  was  first  only  a  head-rest 
affixed  to  a  car  seat.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  plain  berth.  It  was  Mr. 
I’ullman  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  railway  coa-h  with  sleeping  ac¬ 
commodations.  the  idea  of  a  home, 
with  all  its  ease  and  comfort,  on  the 
wing.  The  “Pioneer"  pioved  the 
won.Jer  car.  It  formed  part  of 
the  train  which  took  the  body  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  martyred 
President,  to  its  last  resting-place. 
Not  long  thereafter  the  same  splen¬ 
did  car,  with  its  modern  appliances 
of  beauty  and  convenience,  brought 
General  Grant,  in  the  height  of  his 
fame,  to  his  home  in  Galena.  The 
palace  cer  was  a  pronounced  success. 
This  remarkable  Improvement  in  rail¬ 
way  equipment  was  in  speedy  and 
general  demand.  The  demand  gave 
birth  to  the  great  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  the  building  of  this 
town,  the  establishment  of  the  car 
shops,  located  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  residence  portion,  and  to 
the  furnishing  of  employment,  homes 
and  the  necessities  and  comforts  of 
life  to  thousands  of  workmen  and 
their  families.  Then  “the  vjatibulel 
train,”  says  another,  “has  come  from 
the  single  car  by  a  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion.”  By  skillful  inventions  any 
number  of  cars  nny  bo  linked  to¬ 
gether  so  that  a  person  can  pass 
thiough  an  entire  train  with  cas  j  and 
safety.  The  perilous  danger  of  “tele- 
fc  iping”  is  prevented,  and  a  c  intinu 
ous  train  is  made,  which  can  follow 
the  angle's  and  curvatures  of  evsuy 
line  wifi  the  supjilc  turnings  of  a 
serpent’s  lithe  and  llexible  form.  All 
this  and  more  Mr.  Pullman  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  centuiy  and  to  his 
country,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  wor.d 
at  large,  for  “of  late  years  the  I’ull- 
i  m  in  pala'  e  ciirs  have  come  into  very 
general  use  in  fo:eign  countries, 
where  the  e.xcellence  of  their  con¬ 
struction  and  the  perfection  of  their 
appointments  Imve  ellcltid  the  warm 
praise,  not  a:ily  of  the  public  gener¬ 
ally,  but  a1^o  of  royalty.  Thissuc 
ces  ful  br.’aklng  down  of  foreign  op¬ 
position  to  a  leading  American  prod¬ 
uct  ranks  willi  the  greatest  victories 
th  lb  have  been  achieved  by  the  enter- 
pri-sing  inventors  and  manufacturers 
of  this  country.”  Suiely  lb  won  d 
se  mi  as  if  Mr.  Pullman  has  done  his 
part.  It  ir  not  lor  me  to  say  what. 
“If  Christ  came  to  Chicago."  He 
wou  d  say  to  the  founder  of  this 
town,  bub  one  w  uid  think  that  He, 
who  said,  “To  every  man  his  work,” 
and  who  le quired  of  men  to  use  their 
God  given  talents,  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  say  that  Mr.  I’ul  man  lia ! 
burled  Ids  talent  in  a  napkin.  To 
ilrt.  p’l'.lanlhiT jiy,  and  rellg'oii,  in 
C'licago  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Pullman 
has  been  a  lilicral  contributor.  In 
Albion,  N.  y.,  he  is  having  erected 
at  this  time  a  beautiful  and  costi  c 
chur  h  e  liflee,  to  porpetmite  the 
memory  of  his  honored  fa  her. 

It  has  liy  many  lieen  .supp  so  l  tliat 
Mr.  Pullman’s  great  aim  in  life  hai 
been  the  ac  uniula' Ion*  if  we  ill  h. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  this  has  not 
b  en  his  aim,  but  that  his  life-pur- 


-pj6c  has  rather  been  the  working  b 
of  a  theory  to  produce  someih'ng 
ler  than  had  existed  befoic,  anu\w> 
show  to  the  century,  the  country  an^ 
the  world  at  largo  thaf  the  very  le]|| 
was  the  thing  sought  and  that  tU^ 
best  Is  ever  the  ihcapesb.  In  his 
I  view  the  development  of  this  pUm 
was  a  nobler  conception  and  a  groat* i 
or  achievement  than  the  me.e  accu¬ 
mulation  of  wealth.  And  thus.; 
I  wealth  has  come  to  Mr.  Pullman,  as 
it  were,  in  a  two-fold  senss.  There 
is  a  wealth  that  Is  material  and  it  is 
I  his  to-day;  having  come  to  him  as 
fragrance  comes  from  a  flower;  and 
then  another  wealth  is  bis  also — soui- 
wealtlr,  and  that  man  is  truly  rich 
who  bus  the  noblest  ide.is  and  the 
highest  aspiration.^. 

While  Mr.  i’ullman  has  stood  at 
the  head  of  this  great  industr.al  en-, 
terprisc  ho  has  known  bow  always  ty 
select  the  right  men  for  the  right 
place.  Using  the  words  of  another: 
“The  invent  )r,  the  artist,  the  man  of 
finance,  the  trained  legal  brain  and^ 
the  skilled  eye  and  hand  have  all! 
been  made  tributary  to  his  work." 

Through  the  fourteen  years  oi  this 
fair  city's  existence,  thousands  who 
have  labored  in  these  shops  have 
shared  with  the  noble  founder  in  the 
honor  and  ^ory  of  the  work.  In 
whatever  has  conduced  to  the  en  joy¬ 
ment  and -comfort  of  their  fellow- 
men,  superintendents,  for  men  and 
employes  have  all  had  a  part.  It  is 
just  possible  that  some  imagine  they 
are  only  doing  God  service  when  they 
are  in  church  and  that  the  All- 
Fulhcr  is  in  no  way  interested  in 
their  daily  occupations,  but  Sacred 
Writ  teaches,  that  every  task,  how¬ 
ever  seemingly  trivial,  can  be  made 
holy,  and  the  Father  above'  may  be 
supposed  to  regard  with  equal  favor 
the  man  who  sings  a  hymn  and  the 
good  and  faithful  servant  who  during 
two  VC  years  has  attended  to  one  and 
the  same  thing  in  yonder  shops,  to 
wit,  the  making  of  blind  slats. 
“Whether,  therefore,  ye  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God.” 

What  I  take  great  pleasure  in  say- 
inr  tills  evening  is,  that  no  man  any¬ 
where  is  poor  because  Mr.  I’ullman 
is  ricli.  If  there  arc  men  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  other  cities  who  hue 
roared  the  fabric  of  their  sue -css  on 
the  ruins  of  others,  this  does  not 
apply  to  George  M.  I’ullman 
Through  the  whole  of  his  career 
there  has  been  no  wre  kage  of  in- 
dividua  s  or  companies,  “no  shifty 
devices  to  I)ring  swift,  but  ephemeral 
success.”  The  law  that  has  ever 
guided  the  company,  undir  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pullman,  has  been 
to  build  on  lasting  foundations 
through  superiority  (,f  workiiiansblp.' 

We  c  annot  pay  thli  man  for  wh  it, 
under  God.  lie  has  accompl  shed.  He 
has  covered  the  years  with  the  aidd- 
ing  results  of  his  genius  and  indus¬ 
try  and  put  the  Nation  under  a  last¬ 
ing  obligation.  We  may  imitate  ills 
example  and  each  one  do  his  part. 
.Says  a  learned  aot  hor:  “To  one  it  has 
been  given  to  open  a  kingdom  of 
thought,  and  to  another  to  carry  a 
prophet's  mantle;  some  can  lift  up 
t  ie  wounded  and  weary;  others  lead 
the  advancing  arm and  again  others 
shine  as  brilliant  star.s  in  the  broad 
expmseof  Invention  and  discovery.” 
My  friends  what  we  may  all  endeavor, 
eaeli  one  in  his  sphere,  is  “to  do  with 
our  might  what-oover  our  hand  11  nd- 
othlodo,”and  thus  serve,  through 
the  passing  years,  God,  country  and 
humanity. 
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“^'addition  to  the  private  cars  furnish 
by  the  Wagner  and  Pullman  companies, 
other  cars  for  special  chartering.  Sh 
are  often  taken  by  family  parties,  to 
theatrical  companies.  These  cars  have  fr 
to  thirty-two  double  berths,  with  stateco 
Ing-room,  etc.  The  hotel  car  has  prac 
same  capacity  as  the  sleeping-car,  but  i 
a  kitchen  Is  furnl.shed.  complete  with 
equipment  for  serving  meals  on  the  wa 
cars  are  extensively  used  for  excursion 
reduced  rates.  The  average  capacity  of 
Is  the  same  as  that  of  flrst-class  sleepers 
are  fully  supplied  with  bedding  and  Ur 
wanted  for  round-trip. excursions,  these  ci 
hired  at  the  rate  of  )25  a  day.  Sleeperi 
chartered  for  various  conventlona  or  m 
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A  BIiSEFUfO-OAS  OVTBAGE  EXPLAZSBD. 

From  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ohaunoey  M.  Dopew  may  be  able  to  loll  a  good 
story,  but,  aU  the  aamo,  ihe  played  me^a  moan  trick 
on  rhe  sleeper  Wostmorelana  ibat  night.  I  bough! 

••  lower  live”  at  the  logiUar  market  rate  from  Bullaio 
to  New-York.  Now,  Dopew,  prrhap.<.  ihinks  that 
Tiooiiio  buy  lower  fives  merely  for  the  fun  of  eo«i- 
trlliiiHng  to  tho  coffers  of  the  Wastner  filcoplng  Car 
t'ompany,  but  1  can  attsuin  him  that  is  not  thj  kind 
of  \\  BgiiorlBii  music  wo  go  ki  for.  Wo  want  to  have 
a  pooil  sloop,  and  It  takes  a  pretty  undisturbed  nighi’s 
sliimb'or  to  bo  worth  il<!i.  1  did  not.  dicker  any  wflh 
the  man  from  whom  I  bought  lower  five,  but  Wio 
understanding ‘waa  that  that  berth  was  mlno  unlll 
I  got  to  Now- York.  1  always  find  It  rather  difllcult 
to  go  to  sleep  in  a  car  berth ;  but  Chauncoy’s  n>a>l 
Is  smooth  and  pleasant,  and  by  and  by  I  dropped  Into 
a  dojso.  The  noxt  tiling  I  knew  some  one  parted  Iho 
curtains  and  shouted: 

“Are  you  going  to  New  York!" 

“Of  course  I  am,’  I  cried  indignantly.  “What 
the  Old  Harry  do  you  moan  by  routing  me  out  in 
the  middle  of  Iho  night  and  asking  snoli  an  Idiotic 
question  as  that  I’ 

“Well,  you  will  have  ta  got  out  of  here  mighty 
quick.  Thla  car’s  cut  off.” 

Cut  offl  OIT  whore  1  Who  cut  It  off  It 

“  Hold  that  traUi  for  a  Boeond^,’  he  yelled  out.  tho 

- -  1.  chore’s  anorhor  loifow.  Confe  along.  You've 

o  dross.  WVap  your  overcoat  around  you.  or 
ankot  If  v<.u  like  that  style  bettor." 

In  a  haif.dazcd  condition.  I  had  just  enough 
of  mind  loft  to  use  tho  most  forcible  language 
led  on  the  great  foiir-traok  road.  l  scooped 
offs,  Books,  nookilo,  vest  and  other  artiolos 
my  shoes  over  ray  stooklngless  ftet.  fifing  oti 
coat  and  stcppoil  out  with  tho  thermometer 
n  tho  cold  snow  and  climbed  Info  the  car  that 
•  fellow  WHS  “  holding.” 
town  on  the  edge  of  a  borth  and  with  every- 
,t.  I  had  gathernri  up  In  my  arms,  and  wonrlored 
I  was  ciaxy,  or  alive,  or  had  been  smashed  no 
Mdciit.  The  porter  said :  ^ 

't  you  pet  Info  a  berth,  sir!" 

I’t  bnow."  I  answoicil.  “  I  think  I  shall  stay 
T  am  until  tlm  ne.xii  lightning  ohango  tnkos 
say!  Do  Ihry  do  this  often  on  the  Now-York 

.  _ _  How  many  times  a  nIghtT  What  l«  tluj 

iibloct  of  Itl  Is  there  a  general  public  demand  thfi 
this  sort  of  thing!  Is  this  one  of  Chaunccy  Depes^ 
jokes!  If  so,  what  is  the  point  of  It!" 

“  Well,  you  8"C,”  Bald  the  porter,  “  It  Is  a  pretty  coM 
night." 

“Oh,  then  yon  only  do  Ihls  on  extra  cold  nights. 
Von  don’t  keep  it  np  In  flimmer!” 

“Well,  It’s  llko  this.  We  boat  the  ears  with  statm 
now.  Somolhing  got  the  ma'tnr  with  the  stoam-luat 
Ing  on  tho  We.stmoreland .  and  we  hty)  to  toayn.tt. 
Kvorvhodv.wonld  bo  froxen  It  we  dkm’t.  Tnoy.tbmMKib 
'hey  had  ereryhoilT  ont  of  the  car.  and  It  wa«  w, 
accident  that  they  foond  yon- 1  *?ll 
might  have  boon  worse.  If  Ihey  hadn't  WU  gBa 
train  you’d  a  found  yourself  sldelrae^  Mil  imiHv 
^  oftTi  ftEUl  Ufee  enough  tr9teQ>  OOTW 


there  wasn’t  any.  The  story  is  related  that  Messi-s.  Pullman  and  Wa^er  met 
one  day  on  a  railway  train.  Mr.  Pullman  knew  who  Mr.  Wagner  was,  but  Ae  latter 
was  innocent  of  an  acquaintance  with  sleeper-king.  "  How  are  you  getting  on  with 

your  sleeping-cars,”  asked  Mr.  Pullman.  “  Oh,  I  was  doing  very  well  till  that - 

jEhillman  commenced  putting  sheets  in  the  berths.  ”  History  is  silent  as  to  the  other 
conversation,  but  it  is  presumed  that,  to  meet  the  competition,  the  sheets  were  jint  on 
the  opposition  cars  at  once. 

Improvements  did  not  stop  at  the  linen  of  the  sleeping-car,  the  horse-leech 
cryeth  not  for  more,  more  vociferously  than  the  modern  traveler  ;  if  he  could 
sleep  e»t  route,  why  not  eat  and  drink,  and  lo,  the  equipment  was  ready  ere  the  wish 
was  made.  Not  yet  content,  this  traveler  must  have  a  traveling  library,  that  his 
education  might  not  be  neglected  as  he  w'eut.  It  was  soou  noticed  that  steel  rails 
and  stone  ballast  did  not  all  prevent  dust,  there  must  be  a  bath  and  the  wherewith 
to  be  shaven  ;  the  ablutionary  attachment  was  applied  and  the  tonsorial  artist  was 
numbered  among  the  crew. 

When  the  sleeping  apartment  was  in  one  car,  the  parlor  in  another,  the  dining- 
saloon,  library  and  bath  in  still  other  cars,  there  was  found  a  dilHcnlty  in  crossing 
the  open  platforms  between  ;  hats  were  lost,  and  dust  and  cindere  filled  the  eyes  of 
those  who  did  not  fall  overboard.  Then  came  the  vestibule  extension  that  brought 
every  apartment  under  one  roof  and  within  protecting  walls,  and  then  was  reached 
the  Acme,  the  ZenM,  the  Apex,  the  PINNACLE,  the  Cliiiiiix  of  the  car-builders’ 
art — the  Pullman  Vestibuled  Train,  in  which  no  fault  can  be  found  and  no  want  go 
ungratified. 

Pullman  Palace  Cars  are  operated  on  over  eighty  thousand  miles  of  track  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  run  on  regular  Bchedules  ;  a  vast  army  of 
rolling  hotels  where  the  weary  traveler  may  go  in  and  sleep,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  that  so  great  a  luxury  is  within  easy  reach,  no  matter  where  he  strikes  the 
railroad — and  it’s  when  he  is"  far  away  from  home  and  friends,  a  .stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  that  with  his  prayers  he  invokes  blessings  on  him  who  invented  sleeping-cars. 
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BTOBY  OP  A  PULLMAN  CAB. 

Tbe  flrst  Pullman  oar,  at  the  time  It  was 
completed,  represented  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury's  highest  achievement  In  the  machin¬ 
ery  ot  travel,  just  as  unquestionably  as  did 
'the  train  ot  Pullmans  exhibited  at  the  Co-' 
-lumblan  Bxposltlon  of  1803.  Not  only  that,  ; 
but  there  has  never  been  a  time,  from  the  j 
completion  of  the  World's  Pair  train,  when  1 
the  Pullman  car  was  not  the  nineteenth  ' 
century's  hltthest  achievement  Ip  vehicles  ' 
for  passenger  transportation.  During  all 
the  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  works  to  the  present  day.  It  has  never 
been  dislodged  from  the  dominant  position 
It  took  In  one  leap  at  the  very  outsei 

At  Just  what  time  Mr!  Pullman  flrst  be¬ 
gan  thinking  on  the  subject  of  sleeping 
I  cars  he  would  himself,  perhaps,  find  It 
difficult  to  tell.  The  problem  had  beeir 
raised  by  the  completion  of  what  were  then 
considered  loaf  lines  of  railroad.  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  had 
thrown  out  fllaments  of  Iron  for  consider¬ 
able  dlstggces  toward  the  West.  To  get  to  | 
the  Ohio  River  at  either  Wheeling  or  Pltls- ' 

^  burg,  or  to  get  to  Lake  Erie  at  Dunkirk  or ' 

I  Buffalo,  Involved  a  Journey  of  over  400 
miles.  A  Journey  of  400  miles  took  as  much 
'  time  as  now  does  one  of  more  than  double 
that  distance.  The  physical  fatigue  In¬ 
volved  was  greater  than  is  now  Incident 
to  a  trip  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 

With  the  Increase  of  oompctitlon  there 
had  come  an  increase  In  the  pubUo  de¬ 
mands.  Roads  began  to  make  efforts  to 
Increase  travel  by  Introducing  devices  to 
promote  tbe  traveler’s  comfort,  and  cer¬ 
tain  clumsy  attempts  were  made  to  provide 
him  a  sort  of  bunk  In  which  he  ceuld  get  a 
little  sleep  at  night. 

Mr.  Pullman  was,  at  that  time,  a  young  ^ 
man.  In  a  general  way,  the  sleeping  car 
and  Its  possibilities  had  floated  through 
his  mind,  and  he  had  casually  discussed  the 
'  matter  with  his  friends.  His  first  serious 
attention  to  It,  however,  dates  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  night  Journey,  which  he  made  about 
I  that  time,  from  Buffalo  to  Westfield.  It 
was  a  slxty-mJIe  ride,  and  he  occupied  a 
bunk  In  one  of  the  so-called  sleeping  oars  of 
that  epoch.  During  the  Journey  ho  lay 
awake  revolving  In  bis  mind  plans  by  which 
the  car  could  bo  transformed  Into  a  dormi¬ 
tory,  In  which  there  would  be  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  comfort  and  elegance.  He  left  the 
train  at  Westfield,  convinced  that  ho  could 
build  a  better  car  than  the  one  he  had  Just 
occupied,  and  dimly  seeing,  even  thus  early, 
the  possibility  of  there  being  In  that  direc¬ 
tion  a  field  for  bis  life-work. 

But  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  this 
that  he  entered  into  series  of  experiments 
on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  old  GkUe- 
na  Roads.  Prom  these  experiments,  which 
Involved  not  only  his  own  devices,  but  the 
suggestions  of  patents  then  existing,  he  had 
worked  out  detailed  plans,  which  he  set 
about  putting  Into  execution  on  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  basts. 

The  resuR  of  many 

MONTHS  or  HARO,  lOTAI,  l-ABOR, 

Was  the  oar  Pioneer.  The  place  the  Pio¬ 
neer  at  once  took,  as  the  most  perfect  rail¬ 
way  vehicle  the  world,  up  to  that  time,  hadi 
ever  seen,  is  well  known.  How  great  was 
the  gap  between  It  and  the  best  that  had 
gone  before  Is  Indicated  by  the  con«>aratlve 
cost.  The  best  sleeping  cars  In  use  before 
the  Pioneer,  had  cost  $4,000  each.  The  Pi¬ 
oneer  cost  $18,000.  That  was  a  tremendous 
leap  forward.  It  was  a  revolution  In  all 
existing  theories  of  car  construction.  The 
new  car  was  a  radical  departure,  not  only 
1^  respect  to  Its  weight  and  solidity,  but  al¬ 
to  In  the  elaborate  and  arUstlo  nature  of 
b  Interior  fittings  and  decorations.  In 
Wth  these  respects  It  was  adversely  criU- 
cised.  That  massive  strength,  oomblned 
wWh  striking  beauty  of  ornamentation  and 
Wnute  elaboration  of  every  device  for  com._ 
Ifert,  whleh  aU-thM*erld  now  reoogolaea  as 
Ke  mgtMag  dlntlnotHra  merUs  of  tbe  PuU,  i 
an,  sna  Ubn  ynr  wbteb,  at  tbe 


dcmned  as  absurd  extravaganod^  have  a 
commercial  value,  which  men  are  not  only 
willing  to  pay  for,  but  have  come  to  de¬ 
mand,  and  that  are,  therefore,  a  profitable 
tlnanclal  Investment.  We  know,  too,  that 
probably  from  no  other  one  source  has  there 
sprung  so  widely  diffused  an  education,  so 
general  an  ambition  In  the  direction  of  In¬ 
terior  decorative  art,  the  effect  of  which  la 
seen  In  thousands  of  American  homes  to¬ 
day,  as  has  come  from  the  beautiful  object 
lessons  which  t^ese  cars  have  carried  to 
the  remotest  regions  of  the  country. 

In  his  own  field  Mr.  Pullman  was 

IN  RXiAl.rrT  THB  PIONEER 
In  this  element  of  progress.  He  was  a  be¬ 
liever  In  the  beautiful,  and  he  believed 
earlier  than  others  iVhose  dealings  were 
with  the  public  that  the  American  people 
,  would  pay  their  money  for  It  and  respect  It 
I  In  a  public  vehicle  as  well  as  In  a  private 
I  home.  How  firmly  he  nailed  his  colors  to 
I  this  conviction  he  demonstrated  In  the  very 
I  next  car  he  built.  Into  the  Pioneer  be  put 
four  times  as  much  money  as  had  ever  gone 
Into  the  construction  of  any  car  It  succeed¬ 
ed.  Into  the  Pioneer’s  successor  he  put  six 
times  as  much.  The  Pioneer  cost  $18,000; 
the  car  which  came  after  cost  $24,000.  The 
I  persistent  effort  to  do  something  better 
I  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  which  sent 
I  the  flrst  Pullman  car  leagues  ahead  of  any- 
I  thing  that  had  preceded  It,  has  never  for  a 
I  moment  been  relaxed.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
has  made  tbe  Pullman  work  throughout  Its 
entire  development  a  progressive  series  of 
revelations,  many  of  them  almost  as  strik¬ 
ing  as  was  the  revelation  in  travel  possibili¬ 
ties  which  the  Pioneer  Itself  represented. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  the  air  brake,  which  puts  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  train  so  completely  Into  the 
bands  of  tbe  engineer,  there  baa  been  no 
event  of  railway  development  so  Important 
In  securing  safety  to  the  traveling  public 
as  the  Invention  of  the  Pullman  vestibule, 
a  device  which  makes  a  solid  yet  perfectly 
sinuous  train,  with  practically  absolute  Im¬ 
munity  from  danger  to  passengers  In  even 
the  most  violent  collision  and  with  tbe 
striking  result  of  an  entire  train  under  one. 
roof.  In  which  the  traveler  n\fiy  pass  from 
his  dining  room  to  his  sitting  room  or  to  his  ' 
sleeping  room,  as  In  his  own  ho.me. 

But  the  making  of  tbe  best  cars  that  had 
'  been  known  was  but  a  preliminary  step  to-  ^ 
ward  building  up  the  Pullman  service,  such  ' 
as  we  know  It  to-day.  We  now  start  out  I 
from  a  city  In  the  United  States,  Canada  I 
or  Mexico,  and  we  travel  to  all  the  acces¬ 
sible  parts,  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent,  and  everywhere,  over  hundreds  of  j 
different  railroads,  we  find  the  one  harmo- : 
nious,  perfectly  administered  system  of 
transportation.  Tou  may  go  aboard  a  Pull- 1 
man  ear  In  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  you 
may  go  aboard  one  In  tbe  wilds  of  Arizona, 
and  In  either  case  you  find  the  same  beau¬ 
tiful  surroundings,  the  same  cleanliness, 
the  same  comfort  and  attentive  service. 

What  of  labor  and  tact  and  diplomatic 
gift  It  has  required  to  build  up  all  this,  la 
comparatively  little  appreciated.  If  we 
think  of  It  at  all,  it  is  with  the  vague  Im¬ 
pression  that  It  Is  a  natural  evolution— a 
problem  which  somehow  worked  Its  way 

The  Pullman  equipment  has  grown  from 
one  oar  to  2,sa0;  Its  working  force  from 
half  a  dozen  men  ta  1B.U00.  lu  cars  are' 
operated  over  nearly  a  hundred  roads,  and 
over  a  mileage  equivalent  to  five  times  the , 

I  circumference  of  the*  globe; 


THB  PORTER  AND  THE  SHOES. 

At  midnight ;  In  a  sleeping  ear. 


He  sat  all  alone  ;  his  lamp,  dimly  burning,  stood  on  the  floor  near  the  cam^ 
stool  on  which  Jasper  rested  his  phuosophio  self ;  there  were  shoes  to  the  right 
of  him,  and  to  the  left,  more  shoes,  like  so  many  ragged  urchins  with  dirty  faces, 
they  were  aU  about  him,  waiting  to  be  cleaned. 

Under  his  magic  touch  and  by  dint  of  vigorous  brashing,  their  soiled 
appearance  became  a  shining  black.  As  he  picked  them  up  pair  bv  pair,  Jasper 
talked  to  the  shoes,  not  that  he  expected  any  reply,  but  rather  talked  at  them, 
or  of  their  owners. 

“  Dar  now,  wha’  you  git  so  muddy  fo  ?  ’Spect  you  step  in  dat  puddle  pnr- 

Sus’ — ’spect  a  nigga  to  work  a  tanne^  in  one  night  fo’  fifteen  cents  and  not  git 
at  ?  An’  whars  yo’  brudder  ?  yes,  I  might  ’spected  dat — ^he’s  wns’n  you  is.” 
And  he  laid  down  a  pair  of  heavy  cowhides,  innocent  of  any  blacking  till  now, 
for  many  days. 

“  Come  heab,  now,  you  sharp  as  yo’  bosses’  nose.  I  don’t  ’spect  nufSu  from 
yon.  I  hear  yo’  marster  talkin’  to  ‘  Cholly’  to-day,  an’  ax  him  if  he  won’t  sea¬ 
sick,  ‘I  am,  awfully,  ye  know,’  sez  he.  wTiat  he  know  ’bout  blackin’  shoes  ? 
tellin’  me  put  no  blackin’  on  dese  cloth  tops— some  folks  think  niggabs  a  fool. 
I  jis  as  well  mark  dis  pair  D.  H.  now  ;  he  gwine  to  pick  up  his  traps  an’  march 
out,  lookin’  so  high  over  dem  ’spex,  he  never  see  de  porter.” 

“Dems  de  dandies  !  deys  been  Wf-soled  an’  patched  a  little  bit  here.  Dat 
man  ax  me  to-day  if  I  have  a  dram  wid  him  ;  coas  I  didn’t  take  none  do,  data 
^  the  rule.  But  when  I  dus’es  him  off  in  de  maunin'  I  gets  a  quarter,  sho 
^ough.  Guess  I  go  in  an’  see  if  he  wants  extra  blanket.” 

“Ah,  missy !  Jasper  lix  yo’  little  shoes  'dout  any  blackin’  ;  an’  if  he  kin, 
heTl  git  dat  cup  o’  coffee  soon  as  she  git  up.  Dat  a  mighty  nice  man  bring  her 
to  de  train  las’  night,  an’  tell  de  porter  take  good  care  of  her,  an’  put  him  in 
mind  of  it  wid  haf  a  dollar,” 

“  Hello  !  I  ’spect  you  two  fellers  in  lower  fo’  think  nigga  can  buy  hie  break- 
fas’  wid  a  nickel,  if  dat  aint  too  much  ;  when  two  big  men  take  one  an’  de  same 
.  .  berth,  I  spits  on  dese,  taint  wor^ 


Advantages  of  J''® 
the  Vestibule.  vestibule  on  pas.s.enger 

trains  is  not,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  assumed,  merely  a  ministration  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  cf  the  travel¬ 
ling  public.  The  vestibule  has  established 
itself  pre-eminently  in  the  estimation  of  me¬ 
chanical  railroad  men  as  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  safety  devices  now  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  passenger  car  equipment.  Like 
most  (ther  of  the  more  valuable  and  en¬ 
during  of  railroad  appliances  it  has  had  a 
long  struggle  in  the  establishment  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  recognition  of  its  merits;  and,  the 
.  fact  that,  not  until  forly  years  after  the 
conception  of  the  first  principles  on  which 
j  it  is  founded,  is  it  becoming  a  standard 
1  feature  in  railroad  practice,  is  evidence  of 
the  solidity  of  its  merits.  The  first  attempt 
on  record  to  put  its  principles  to  a  practical 
application  is  found  in  a  patent  issued  by 
the  United  States  G^/vernment  in  1853  tu 
one  Waterbury,  and  its  first  use,  in  actual 
service  on  a  train  of  passenger  cars,  is 
found  to  have  been  on  the  Naugatuck  Rail¬ 
road  in  1863.  The  device  used  in  this  in¬ 
stance  was  the  subject  of  a  patent  issued  in 
July  1866  to  Atwood  (No.  13,204).  Since 
that  date  nearly  ninety  patents  in  the 
United  States,  and  probably  some  twenty 
I  patents  in  fc/reign  countries  have  been  is¬ 
sued  for  improvements  in  car  vestibules. 
For  many  years  its  use  was  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  trains  composed  of  parlor  and 
sleeping  cars;  but,  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  growing  into  such  favor  as  to  be  found 
in  service  on  ordinary  trains  in  all  parts  o.' 
the  country ;  wherever  indeed  a  road  claims 
to  furnish  the  most  complete  and  modern 
appliances  for  the  protection  and  conifon; 
of  its  passengers  the  announcement  of  “ves- 
tibuled  trains”  forms  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  its  seductive  advertisements. 
Combining  as  it  does  the  qualities  of  a  pre¬ 
ventative  against  telescoping  in  case  of  od- 
lision,  an  assistance  to  more  adequate  ven¬ 
tilation,  a  means  of  steadying  the  vibratory  ^ 
motion  of  a  train  and  a  protection  to  pas¬ 
sengers  or  traiimen  in  passing  from  one  car 
to  another,  the  vestlbfllp  evidently  consti¬ 
tutes  a  “  mi.ssing  link”  in  the  rolling  stock 
equipment  which  progressive  carriers  can¬ 
not  aflbrd  to  ignore.  More  recent  im¬ 
provements  add  to  it  an  imp  rtant  attribute 
—that  of  minimizing  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere  to  trains  in  motion— and  still 
another,  which  (again  in  the  event  of  col¬ 
lision)  insures  an  increased  buffer  resistance 
and  protects  the  engine  men  against  the 
risk  of  cars  mounting  the  tender,  by  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  a  vestibule  to  the  roar  of  the 
tender,  has  recently  been  effected  on  a  few 
trains  by  the  Palace  Car  companies.  All 
signs  point  to  the  universal  use  of  the  vos- 
tihulo  in  the  near  future 


no  while  to  waste  blackin’  on  dem 
shoes.  ” 

“Dar  1  dar  you  is  ;  de  man  what 
walks  on  you  two,  sez  to  me,  sez 
him,  ‘  Doan  you  put  no  stove  polish 
on  dem  shoes.  ’  ’Sspect  I  don’t  git 
nuthin  for  dis  job — he  weighs  two 
hundred,  an’  his  wife  three  if  she 
weigh  a  poun’,  and  dey  bof  snorin’ 
in  one  berth.” 

“I  ’spect  I  better  black  dis  pair 
over  agin.  Dat  man  commence  pret¬ 
ty  well ;  he  begin  wid  a  quarter 
when  he  corned  on  bode,  but  seem 
like  he  think  he  done  paid  fo’  de  car  j 
he  done  took  all  de  pillers  and  blan¬ 
kets  in  dat  section.  If  be  don't 
send  me  an’  de  oder  passengers  on 
de  platform  in  de  mawnin’  maby  I 
git  anoth — ” 

“  Dar  now,  I  done  sot  beah  talk¬ 
in’  'bout  dese  shuse  till  day  done 
broke,  an’  dat  white  man  wat  hid 
under  his  piller  is  U] 
care,  I’se  hid  de 
him  we 
and  someb 
and  hrii 
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THE  FIKST  PULLMAN— THE  PIONEER. 


STOEY  or  A  PULLMAN  CAE. 

The  drat  Pullman  car,  at  the  time  It  was 
completed,  represented  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury’s  highest  achievement  In  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  travel,  just  as  unquestionably  as  did 
the  train  of  Pullmans  exhibited  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition  of  18!)3.  Not  only  that, 
but  there  has  never  been  a  time,  from  the  j 
completion  of  the  World’s  Pair  train,  when  I 
the  Pullman  car  was  not  the  nineteenth 
century’s  highest  achievement  In  vehicles 
for  passenger  transportation.  During  all 
the  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Pull-  i 
man  works  to  the  present  day,  it  has  never  I 
been  dislodged  from  the  dominant  position 
It  took  In  one  leap  at  the  very  outset. 

At  Just  what  time  Mr!  Pullman  first  be-  | 
gan  thinking  on  the  subject  of  sleeping! 
cars  he  would  himself,  perhaps,  find  It 
difficult  to  tell.  The  problem  had  beeir 
raised  by  the  completion  of  what  were  then 
considered  lon|r  lines  of  railroad.  Balti¬ 
more,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  had 
thrown  out  filaments  of  Iron  for  consider¬ 
able  dlsUuices  toward  the  West.  To  get  to  1 
the  Ohio  River  at  either  Wheeling  or  Pitts¬ 
burg,  or  to  get  to  Lake  Erie  at  Dunkirk  or 
I  Buffalo,  Involved  a  Journey  of  over  400 
I  miles.  A  Journey  of  400  miles  took  as  much 
time  as  now  does  one  of  more  than  double 
that  distance.  The  physical  fatigue  In¬ 
volved  was  greater  than  is  now  Incident 
to  a  trip  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 

With  the  Increase  of  oompetiflon  there 
bad  come  an  Increase  in  the  public  de¬ 
mands.  Roads  began  to  make  efforts  to 
increase  travel  by  Introducing  devices  to 
promote  the  traveler’s  comfort,  and  cer¬ 
tain  clumsy  attempts  were  made  to  provide 
him  a  sort  of  bunk  in  which  he  ceuld  get  a 
little  Bleep  at  night. 

Mr.  Pullman  was,  at  that  time,  a  young 
man.  In  a  general  way.  the  sleeping  car 
and  Its  possibilities  had  floated  through 
his  mind,  and  he  had  casually  discussed  the 
mattet  with  his  friends.  His  first  serfous 
attention  to  it.  however,  dates  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  night  Journey,  which  he  made  about 
j  that  time,  from  Buffalo  to  Westfield.  It 
I  was  a  slxty-mlle  ride,  and  he  occupied  a 
bunk  In  one  of  the  so-called  sleeping  cars  of 
I  that  epoch.  During  the  Journey  he  lay 
I  awake  revolving  In  his  mind  plans  by  which 
the  car  could  be  transformed  Into  a  dormi¬ 
tory.  In  which  there  would  be  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  comfort  and  elegance.  He  left  the 
train  at  Westfield,  convinced  that  he  could 
build  a  better  car  than  the  one  he  had  Just 
occupied,  and  dimly  seeing,  even  thus  early, 
the  possibility  of  there  being  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  a  field  for  his  life-work. 


on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  old  Gale¬ 
na  Roads.  From  these  experiments,  which 
Involved  not  only  his  own  devices,  but  the 
suggestions  of  patents  then  existing,  he  had 
worked  out  detailed  plans,  which  he  set 
about  putting  Into  execution  on  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  basis. 

The  result  of  many 

MONTHS  or  HARD,  DOTAL,  LABOR, 

Was  the  ear  Pioneer.  The  place  the  Plo- 1 
neer  at  once  took,  as  the  most  perfect  rail¬ 
way  vehicle  the  world,  up  to  that  time,  had  | 
ever  seen,  la  well  known.  How  great  was  j 
the  gap  between  It  and  the  best  that  had  | 
gone  before  la  Indicated  by  the  comparative  j 
cost.  The  best  sleeping  cars  in  use  before ; 
the  Pioneer,  had  cost  »4.000  each.  The  Pi¬ 
oneer  cost  |;18,000.  ’That  was  a  tremendous 
leap  forward.  It  was  a  revolution  In  all 
existing  theories  of  car  construction.  The 
new  car  was  a  radical  departure,  not  only 
in  respect  to  Its  weight  and  solidity,  but  al¬ 
so  In  the  elaborate  and  artistic  nature  of 
Its  interior  fittings  and  decorations.  In 
both  these  respects  It  was  adversely  crlU- 
clsed.  That  massive  strength,  combined 
with  striking  beauty  of  ornamentation  and 
minute  elaboration  of  every  device  for  com- 
I  fort,  which  all  the  world  now  recognises  as 
the  highest  distinctive  merits  of  the  Pull, 
man  cars,  was  the  very  point  which,  at  the  , 
outset,  was  moat  strenuouily  objected  to. 

We  know  now  that  the  beautiful  tnlertors  | 
-f  Pullman  cars,  which  were  ( 


demned  as  absurd  extravaganod,.  have  a 
commercial  value,  which  men  are  not  only 
willing  to  pay  for,  but  have  come  to  de- 
inand,  and  that  are,  therefore,  a  profitable 
financial  Investment.  We  know,  too,  that 
probably  from  no  other  one  source  has  there 
sprung  so  widely  diffused  an  education,  so 
general  an  ambition  In  the  direction  of  in¬ 
terior  decorative  art,  the  effect  of  which  Is 
seen  in  thousands  of  American  homes  to¬ 
day,  as  has  come  from  the  beautiful  object 
lessons  which  tlfeae  cars  have  carried  to 
the  remotest  regions  of  the  country. 

In  his  own  field  Mr.  Pullman  was 
IN  READITT  THB  PIONEER 
In  this  element  of  progress.  He  was  a  be¬ 
liever  In  the  beautiful,  and  he  believed 
earlier  than  others  Whose  dealings  were 
with  the  public  that  the  American  people 
would  pay  their  money  for  It  and  respect  It 
In  a  public  vehicle  as  well  as  in  a  private 
{  home.  How  firmly  he  nailed  his  colors  to 
I  this  conviction  he  demonstrated  In  the  very 
I  next  car  he  built.  Into  the  Pioneer  he  nut 
four  times  as  much  money  as  had  ever  gone 
Into  the  construction  of  any  car  it  succeed¬ 
ed.  Into  the  Pioneer’s  successor  he  put  six 
times  as  much.  The  Pioneer  cost  $18,000; 
the  car  which  came  after  cost  $24,000.  The 
persistent  eRort  to  do  something  better 
I  than  has  ever  been  done  before,  which  sent 
I  the  first  Pullman  car  leagues  ahead  of  any-  j 
thing  that  had  preceded  It,  has  never  for  a 
moment  been  relaxed.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
I  has  made  the  Pullman  work  throughout  Its 
entire  development  a  progressive  series  of 
revelations,  many  of  them  almost  as  strik¬ 
ing  as  was  the  revelation  in  travel  possibili¬ 
ties  which  the  Pioneer  itself  represented. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Inven¬ 
tion  of  the  air  brake,  which  puts  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  train  so  completely  Into  the 
hands  of  the  engineer,  there  has  been  no 
event  of  railway  development  so  Important 
In  securing  safety  to  the  traveling  public 
08  the  Invention  of  the  Pullman  vesubulo, 

I  a  device  which  makes  a  solid  yet  perfectly 
sinuous  train,  with  practically  absolute  Im- 
I  munlty  from  danger  to  passengers  in  even 
1  the  most  violent  collision  and  with  the 
I  striking  result  of  an  entire  train  under  one 
roof,  in  which  the  traveler  n^iy  pass  from  * 
his  dining  room  to  his  sitting  room  or  to  his 
I  sleeping  room,  as  in  his  own  home. 

I  But  the  making  of  the  beat  cars  that  hod 
been  known  was  but  a  preliminary  step  to¬ 
ward  building  up  the  Pullman  service,  such 
as  we  know  It  to-day.  We  now  start  out : 
from  a  city  In  the  United  States,  Canada  1 
or  Mexico,  and  we  travel  to  all  the  acces¬ 
sible  parts  of  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent.  and  everywhere,  over  hundreds  of  | 
dIRerent  railroads,  we.  find  the  one  harmo-  : 
nlous,  perfectly  administered  system  of  I 
transportation.  You  may  go  aboard  a  Pull-  ' 
man  car  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  and  you 
may  go  aboard  one  In  the  wilds  of  Arizona, 

I  and  in  either  case  you  find  the  same  beau¬ 
tiful  surroundings,  the  same  cleanliness, 
the  same  comfort  and  attentive,  service. 

What  of  labor  and  tact  and  diplomatic 
gift  it  has  required  to  build  up  all  this,  is 
comparatively  little  appreciated.  It  we 
think  of  It  at  all.  It  Is  with  the  vague  Im¬ 
pression  that  it  Is  a  natural  evolution— a 
problem  which  somehow  worked  its  way 

The  Pullman  equipment  has  grown  from 
one  car  to  2.5fiO;  Its  working  force  from 
half  a  dozen  men  to  lO.UOU.  Its  gars  are 
operated  over  nearly  a  hundred  roads,  and 
over  a  mileage  equivalent  to  five  times  the 
I  circumference  of  the  globe. 


Advaiitaiffis  of 
thc!  Yfistiliiile. 


THE  PORTER  AND  THE  SHOES.  W  ^ 

At  midulght  ;  In  s  alecping  rar,  /  C 

The  Porter  eat.  dreaming  of  the  dawn,  ^  , 

When  each  respective  shoe  would  mar,  “ 

Or  build  his  fortune,  “  early  In  de  mawn."  ' 

He  sat  all  alone  ;  bis  lamp,  diml;)r  burning,  stood  on  tbe  floor  near  tbe  camp- 
stool  on  wbicb  Jasper  rested  bis  pbilosopbic  self  ;  there  were  shoes  to  the  right 
of  him,  and  to  tbe  left,  more  shoes,  like  so  many  ragged  urchins  with  dirty  faces, 
tliey  were  all  about  him,  waiting  to  be  cleaned. 

Under  his  magic  touch  and  by  dint  of  vigorous  brushing,  their  soiled 
apiionrance  became  a  shining  black.  As  he  picked  them  up  pair  by  pair,  Jasper 
talked  to  the  shoes,  not  that  he  expected  any  reply,  but  rather  talked  at  them, 
or  of  their  owners. 

“  Dar  now,  wha’  you  git  so  muddy  fo  ?  ’Spect  you  step  in  dat  puddle  pur- 
pus’— ’sjiect  a  nigga  to  work  a  taune^  in  one  night  fo’  fifteen  cents  and  not  git 
dat  ‘i*  An’  whars  yo’  bnidder  ?  yes,  I  might  ’spected  dat — he’s  wus’n  yon  is.” 
And  he  laid  down  a  jiair  of  heavy  cowhides,  innocent  of  any  blacking  till  now, 
for  many  days. 

“  Come  heah,  now,  yon  sharp  as  yo’  bosses’  nose.  I  don’t  ’spect  nuffin  from 
you.  I  hear  yo’  marster  talkin’  to  ‘  Chollv  ’  to-day,  an’  ax  him  if  he  wan’t  sea¬ 
sick,  ‘  I  am,  awfully,  ye  know,’  soz  he.  "What  he  know  ’bout  blackin’  shoes  ’? 
telliu’  me  put  no  blackin’  on  dese  cloth  tops— some  folks  think  niggahs  a  fool. 

I  jis  as  well  mark  ilis  jiair  D.  H.  now  ;  he  gwine  to  pick  up  his  traps  an’  march 
out,  lookin’  so  high  over  dem  ’spex,  he  never  see  de  porter.” 

“Denis  do  dandies  !  deys  been  haf-soled  an’  patched  a  little  bit  here.  Dat 
man  ax  me  to-day  if  I  have  a  dram  wid  him  ;  coas  I  didn’t  take  none  do,  dats 
gin  the  rule.  But  when  I  dus’es  him  off  in  de  mauniu’  I  gets  a  quarter,  sho 
'nough.  Gness  I  go  in  an’  see  if  he  wants  extra  blanket.” 

“  Ah,  missy  !  Jasper  fix  yo’  little  shoes  ’dout  any  blackin’  ;  an’  if  he  kin, 
heTl  git  dat  cup  o’  coftee  soon  as  she  git  up.  Dat  a  mighty  nice  man  bring  her 
to  de  train  las’  night,  an’  tell  de  porter  take  good  care  of  her,  an’  put  him  in 
mind  of  it  will  haf  a  dollar.” 

“  Hello  !  I  ’spect  you  two  fellers  in  lower  fo’  think  nigga  can  buy  his  break- 
fas’  wid  a  nickel,  if  dat  aiut  too  much ;  when  two  big  men  take  one  an’  de  same 
berth,  I  spits  on  dese,  taint  worth 
Ilf  increasing  use  of  no  while  to  waste  blackin’  on  dem 

tho  vc.stihiiIo  on  pa.s.senger  shoes.” 

“  Dar  !  dar  you  is  ;  de  man  what 

tiains  IS  not,  as  is  fro- 

imed,  jiierely  a  ministration  to  him,  ‘  Doan  you  put  no  stove  polish 

>nt'o  and  c{)infoi‘t  d  the  travel-  on  dem  shoes.’  ’S&pect  I  don’t  git 

The  S 

incntl.>  in  tho  estimation  of  me-  weigh  a  poun’,  and  dey  bof  snorin’ 

I’oad  men  as  one  of  tho  most  val-  berth.” 

do.ic<,  n.,v  .,„d  1„  the  con-  D.\  — c.“pS 

passenger  car  equipment.  Like  ty  well ;  he  begin  wid  a  quarter 

of  tho  more  valuable  and  en-  when  he  corned  on  bode,  hut  seem 

lilroad  appliances  it  has  had  a  like  he  think  he  done  paid  fo’ de  car ; 

,  '  '  u  u  piUers  and  blan- 

e  m  tho  establishment  of  a  sub-  kets  in  dat  section.  If  he  don’t 

gnition  of  its  merits;  and,  the  send  me  an’  de  oder  passengers  on 

ot  until  forty  years  after  the  de  platforin  in  de  mawnin’  maby  I 

A  ,  V  r*  •  *  ■  •  ftnotli — 

n  tho  first  i)rinciples  on  which  “  Dar  now,  I  done  sot  heah  talk- 

■d,  is  it  becoming  a  standard  in’  'bout  dese  shuse  till  day  done 

ailroad  practice,  is  evidence  of  -J  ‘  ' 

of  its  merits.  Tlio  first  attempt  care,  I’se  hid  de  i- 

put  its  principles  to  a  practical  liim  v'e  used  it 


ling  Dulilie.  The  vcstlliulo  has  established 
itself  pre-cMuinently  in  tho  ostimation  of  me¬ 
chanical  railroad  men  as  one  of  tho  most  val¬ 
uable  safety  devices  now  u.scd  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  passenger  ciir  equipment.  Like 
most  (  thcr  of  tho  more  valuable  and  en¬ 
during  of  railroad  appliances  it  has  had  a 
long  struggle  in  tho  establishment  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  recognition  of  its  merits;  and,  the 
fact  that,  not  until  forty  years  after  the 
conceptif.n  of  tho  first  principles  on  which 
,  it  is  foundi'd,  is  it  becoming  a  standard 
.  feature  in  railroad  practice,  is  evidence  of 
tho  solidity  of  its  merits.  Tlio  first  attempt 
on  record  to  put  its  principles  to  a  practical 
application  is  found  in  a  patent  issued  by 
the  United  States  G  wernment  in  1853  to 
one  Waterbiiry,  and  its  first  use,  in  actual 
service  on  a  train  of  passenger  cars,  is 
found  to  have  been  on  the  Naugatuck  Rail¬ 
road  in  1863.  Tho  device  used  in  this  in¬ 
stance  was  the  siibj'oct  of  a  patent  issued  in 
July  1855  to  Atwood  (No.  13,201).  Since 
that  date  nearly  ninety  patents  in  tho 
United  States,  and  probably  some  twenty 
‘  patents  in  fi  reign  countries  have  been  is¬ 
sued  for  improvements  in  car  vestibules. 
For  many  years  its  u.se  was  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  trains  composed  of  parlor  and 
sleeping  cars;  but,  at  tho  present  time,  it.  ^ 
is  growing  into  such  favor  as  to  be  found 
in  service  on  ordinary  trains  in  all  parts  o  ’ 
tho  country;  wherever  indeed  a  road  claims 
to  furnish  tho  most  comjilcte  and  modern 
appliances  fi.r  thc  iirotection  and  conifon; 
of  its  passengers  tho  announcement  of  “ves- 
libuled  trains”  forms  tho  most  prominent 
feature  of  its  sedtictivo  advertisements. 
Combining  as  it  docs  tho  qualities  of  a  pro-  . 
ventativo  against  telascoping  in  case  of  cl- 
lision,  an  assistance  to  more  adequate  ven¬ 
tilation,  a  means  of  steadying  tho  vibratory  ' 
motion  of  a  ti«in  and  a  protection  to  pas¬ 
sengers  or  traiimen  in  passing  from  one  car 
10  another,  tho  vestilullo  evidently  consti¬ 
tutes  a  “  missing  link”  in  tho  rolling  stock 
equipment  which  progressive  carriers  can¬ 
not  afitord  to  ignore.  More  recent  im-  , 
jirovements  add  to  it  .an  imp  .rtjint  attribute 
—that  of  minimizing  tlio  resistance  of  tho 
atmosphoro  to  trains  in  motion— and  still 
another,  nhich  (again  in  tho  event  of  col¬ 
lision)  insures  an  increased  iiiiffer  resistance 
and  protiads  tho  engine  men  against  the 
risk  of  cars  mmiiiting  the  tender,  by  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  a  vestiliulc  to  the  rear  of  the 
lender,  has  recently  been  cffivtcd  on  a  few 
trains  by  the  Palace  Car  companies.  All 
signs  point  to  tlio  universal  use  of  the  ves- 
tflmle  in  the  near  future. 


Shop,  Water  Tower  and  Corllw  Engine  Houae. 


Workmen  Passing  Through  Main  Qate  to  Works. 


Arcade  Park  and  Oreen  Stone  Church. 


4.  Ms  m  Admlnlstra^n  Building  and  Lake  Vista. 


THE  TOWN  Of  PUIlLMAN.  ? 


Foundry  and  Car- Wheel  Works. 


New  Market  Bnllding. 


Stone  Church. 


Hotel  Florence. 


Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Station. 


Hammer  Shop. 


3.  Arcade  Park  and  Green  Stone  Church.  4.  Mv  n  Administration  Building  and  Lake  Vista.  6.  Hotel  Florence,  Park  and  Arcade.  6.  The  Arcade.  7.  Public  School.  8.  Interior  of  Theater. 

THE  TOWN  Oc  Pul'  LMAN. 


Tower  and  Corliss  Engine  House. 


2.  Workmen  Passing  Through  .Main  Gate  to  Works. 


Water  Tower.  Corliss  Engine  House. 

Iron  Machine  Shop.  Main  Administration  Building. 

BIRD’S-EYE  VIEW  OF  PULLMAN. 


F>XJI-j3LiM:AISr.- 

The  More  Important  Features  of  the 
Place  Briefly  Stated. 


Pullman  to-day  exhibits  the  best 
and  highest  type  of  city  construction 
which  the  world  has  seen,  and  it  is 
visited  and  studied  for  its  suggestive 
value  by  men  of  science,  artists,  capi¬ 
talists,  economists  and  students  of  so¬ 
cial  science  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Calumet,  fourteen  miles  south  of  the 
Chicago  Court  House.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  town  is  nboul  two  miles 
In  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  its 
average  width  is  half  a  mile.  Tlie  sur¬ 
face  of  the  streets  around  the  Arcade, 
near  the  longitudinal  center  of  the 
residences,  is  about  nine  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Michigan,  permitting 
good  basements  for  buildings.  The 
land  rises  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  surface  of  streets  at  the  north 
end  of  the  town  is  fifteen  feet  above 
the  lake  level. 

The  object  in  building  Pullmnn  was 
the  estaA)lishment  of  a  great  manufac-  1 
turlng  business  on  the  most  eul>stnn1iat ; 
basis  possible.  Recognizing  that  the 
working  people  are  an  important  cle-  ' 
ment  in  the  successful  operation  of  any 
manufacturing  enterprise,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  build  in  close  proximity  to  the  j 
simps  homes  for  workingmen  of  such  i 
character  and  surroundings  as  would 
prove  so  attractive  as  to  cause  the  best 
class  of  mechanics  to  seek  these  shops 
for  employment  in  preference  to  others. 
It  was  also  deemed  desirable  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  place  on  such  a  basis  ns  would 
exclude  all  baneful  influences,  believ¬ 
ing  that  such  n  policy  would  result  hi 
the  greatest  measure  of  success,  both 
from  a  commei’cial  point  of  view,  aud 
also,  what  was  equally  important,  or. 
perhaps,  of  greater  Imiwrtance,  in  a 
tendency  toward  continued  elevatiou 
and  Improvement  of  the  conditions  not 
only  of  the  working  people  themselves, 
but  of  their  children  growing  up  around 
them.  Accordingly,  the  present  location 
of  Pullman  was  selected.  That  region 
of  the  country  was  then  sparsely  popu 
lated,  a  few  hundred  people,  mostly 
farmers,  living  within  a  radius  of  per¬ 
haps  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Ihe  site  se 
Iccted,  where  thero  are  now  living  some 
26,000  people. 

The  rolations  of  those  employed  In  the 
shops  are,  as  to  the  shops,  the  rehations  : 
of  employes  to  employer;  and  as  tc  i 
those  of  them  aud  others  living  in  the  I 
homes,  the  relations  are  simply  and 
only  those  of  tenant  to  landlord.  The  | 
company  has  not  noAV,  and  never  ha? 
had,  any  Interest  whatever  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  of  the  stores  or  shops  In  the 
town.  They  are  rented  to  and  man¬ 
aged  by  outside  iwrtles,  free  from  any 
control  by  the  company.  The  people 
living  in  the  town  are  entirely  free  to  [ 
buy  where  they  choose.,  and  as  a  matte!' 
of  fact  the  large  disbursiuucnts  in 
wages  at  Pullman,  aiuouiitiug  to  an 
average  of  12,300,000  a  year,  from  Sep 
tember,  1880,  to  July,  180-1,  have  creat»-<l 
agreatcompetitlon  for  the  trade  of  Pull- 
•  man  In  the  small  surrounding  towns,  as 
well  as  In  Chicago,  the  natural  result  of 
which  would  be  to  bring  the  prices  of 
nil  merchandise  down  to  a  miuiniuni. 

In  carrying  out  the  geiieral  plan 
every  care  was  taken  in  making  perfect 
sanitary  conditions  by  a  water  supply 
and  an  extensive  and  scicuUfic  system 
of  sewerage,  paved  nu^l  well-lighted 
streets,  and  open  places  properly  orna¬ 
mented  with  trees  and  slirubhery,  nil  ' 
of  which  are  kept  In  perfect  repair  and 
cleanliness  by  the  company  at  its  own  ' 
expense. 

All  Improvements,  such  as  drainage,  i 
sewerage,  paving,  gas  and  water  pipes,  I 
preceded  the  population,  or  were  put  in 
when  the  houses  and  shops  were  built. 
The  population  of  Pullman  tDecember. 
1896)  Is  about  10,000.  In  no  other  place 
are  all  workmen  and  their  families  so 
well  provided  for  as  here.  Some  de¬ 
tails  of  the  more  interesting  features 
are  here  given  in  aipbaheticai  onler. 
ARCADE.— This  structure,  230x164 
in  size,  contains,  on  the  first  floor, 
a  principal  stores,  the  bank  and 


[postomcev  HMk  second  ttcieT  >•  nnS 
for  oflleea,  the  public  library,  tbe  thea-, 
ter,  the  town  offices  and  society  roomV' 
aud  tbe  third  story  for  lodge  rooms. 

ARCADE  THEATER.— This  tlieater 
accommodates  an  audience  of  1,000  per¬ 
sons  and  is  furnished  with  all  modern 
appliances  and  conveniences.  A  good 
play  or  concert  is  given  hero  once  a 
week,  and  at  prices  about  one-bnlf 
those  charged  at  tlienters  in  oeutrnlClii- 
cago.  The  drop  curtain  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country. 

ALLE.\  PAPER  CAR  WHEEL 
WOIIKS.— These  works  have  a  capa¬ 
city  for  building  12,000  “paper  car 
wlieela"  a  year.  The  Allen  paper  car 
wlieel  consists  of  a  heavy  steel  tire,  an 
iron  liub,  and  n  paper  center  or  core, 
four  luciics  thick,  made  hard  by  hy¬ 
draulic  pressure,  protected  on  both 
■  faces  by  quarter-inch  Iwller  iron  plates, 
aud  all  accurately  bolted  to.gethor  with 
an  iuiier  aud  outer  row  of  bolts  passing 
Hirough  the  metal  and  paper.  This 
wlieel  is  used  under  private  and  sleep¬ 
ing  curs  and  other  costly  cars,  aud  it  | 
will  ruu  600,000  miles.  Two  of  these  ! 
wheels  e.xhlblted  during  the  World's  ; 
Pair  had  run  over  900,000  miles.  Sev-  j 
ernl  other  kinds  of  passenger  car  j 
wheels  are  built  liere. 

ARE.V«-171Va  acre's  of  laud  aro  on- 1 
(-losed  by  fences,  an<V  iii»on  this  area  ■ 
are  buildings  of  tlie  ear  works,  luclu- ! 
eive  of  the  foundry,  rolling  mill,  lum- 
l)er  yanis  and  storage  tracks.  The 
dwellings  of  the  ])lace,  including  such 
momtiiienlal  buildings  as  the  Arcade, 
Market  aud  hotel,  cover  158%  acres, 
111 eaeu ring  to  street  centers. 

ART.— The  town  and  shops  were  built 
under  the  supervision  of  engineers,  ar¬ 
tists  and  architects,  and  It  Is  the  only 
town  In  the  world  built  artistically  and 
scientifically  In  every  part  Artists  are 
employed  In  the  decoration  of  cars  in- 
•ilde  and  outside,  aud  a  force  is  engaged  1 
ill  wood-t*an  lug,  and  one  in  marquetiT-  i 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION.-Thls  i 
nssociatiou  consists  of  about  150  mem- 
liers,  aud  within  It  are  ball  clubs,  row¬ 
ing  crews  and  cricket  clubs,  and  they 
have  a  playground  of  about  ten  acres 
ind  an  island  of  five  acres,  with  boat- 
houses,  race  tracks  and  graud  iitands. 
The  annual  games  here  attract  wide  at¬ 
tention.  Its  new  gymnasium  is  on  the 
second  floor  of  tlie  Arcade. 

ACCIDE.XTS.— A  liberal  policy  Is 
adopted  toward  workmen  who  are  acci¬ 
dentally  injured,  and,  when  necessary, 
provision  is  made  for  them  in  Chicago 
hospitals,  which  are  easily  accessible. 

AIR  COMPRESSORS.— (See  Pneu- 
nialic  Power.)  i 

AHCHITECTURE.-In  selecting  the  ' 
architectural  style  to  be  followed  at  I 
Pullman,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  i 
clioosc  one  tliat  could  be  adapted  to  the  i 
ijreat  variety  of  buildings  devoted  to 
different  uses.  In  general  terms  the  j 
■style  employed  might  be  designated  the  . 
round  arched  or  Romanesque,  without 
the  Byzantine  details,  for  the  great 
shops  aud  principal  buildings.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  dwellings  suggest  a 
sliiiplificd  modification  of  the  Queen 
.\iine  style  of  architecture. 

AMUSEMENTS.— The  Island  and 
plnygi'omids  furnish  every  opportunity 
I  for  healthful  exercise  and  outdoor 
'  aimi.scment  Rowing  upon  Lake  Calu¬ 
met  Is  n  common  pastime.  There  are 
iiniiual  games,  regattas  and  cycling 
races,  which  are  attended  by  aniatqur 
athletes  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  which  arc  witnessed  by  thousands 
of  spectators. 

AXLES.— Car  axles  are  made  here 
from  selected  scrap  Iron  and  at  tbe 
rate  of  200  a  day.  Steel  axles  are  used 
for  sleeping  cars  and  many  first-class 
passenger  cars. 

BAND.-(See  “Music.") 

BANK.— (See  “Pullman  Loan  and 
Savings  Bank.") 

BLACKSMITH  SHOPS.— These  shops 
form  a  portion  of  the  car  works,  and 
operate  100  forges  for  making  tbe 
smaller  forgings  used  '.n  car  construc¬ 
tion.  Fifty  tons  of  bolts  and  rods  of 
various  kinds  are  often  turned  out  In 
one  day  from  the  bolt  rooms. 

BRASS  WORKS.— Brass  and  bronze 
castings  are  all  made  and  finished  here. 
There  are  ten  furnaces  in  use,  and  a 
large  machine  shop  In  which  turning, 
planing,  buffing  and  potlsbingare  d<me. 
(See  Union  Foundry.) 


BAtB.-40e  chlldron  were 
born  here  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  31,  1892,  or  43  for  every  1,000  of 
the  population,  403  for  1803,  818  for 
1804.  305  for  1806,  mid  357  for  1896. 

BRICK  YARDS.-The  brick  yards, 
situated  jnst  south  of  the  town,  have  a 
capacity  for  turning  out  30,000,000  of 
brick  a  year. 

BOTANY.— The  native  vegetable 
growths  of  this  Immediate  region  con¬ 
sist  of  600  flowering  plants,  OOspeclesof 
grasses  and  sedges,  100  mosses,  liver¬ 
worts  and  fungi,  and  about  400  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  ** 

BLOCKS.-Tbe  size  of  a  block  here, 
which  will  contain  from  50  to  60  houses. 
Is  060  by  330  feet.  Twenty-five  such 
blocks  are  now  occupied  by  cottages 
and  flats. 

BUILDINGS.— (See  Homes.) 
BUSINESS  HOUSES.-Busluess  men 
rent  stores  In  the  Arcade  or  stalls  in 
the  Market  Building.  The  Pulliuau 
Company  has  no  business  Interest  In 
any  of  these  mercantile  establishments, 
but  merely  rents  rooms  to  business  men. 
Pullman  has  the  best  of  markets  aud 
stores  of  all  kinds. 

CALUMET  LAKE.-This  lake,  upon 
the  west  shore  of  which  Pullman  is 
situated,  is  three  and  a  half  miles  long 
by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  widtJi,  and  con¬ 
nects  with  Lake  Michigan  through  the 
Calumet  River.  Channels  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  dredged  to  connect  It  with  Lake 
Michigan,  and  also  along  its  shores  for 
docks,  making  it  a  good  harbor. 

CALUMET  RIVER.-Thls  stream, 
about  three  miles  south  of  Pullman, 
flows  five  times  as  much  water  as  the 
Chicago  River,  and  will,  in  a  future 
not  distant,  furnish  from  forty  to  fifty 
miles  ofwharfage.  TheGeneraU  ioveru- 
ment  Is  Improving  the  river  from  its 
mouth  to  200  feet  in  width,  and  to  a 
depth  of  sixteen  feet. 

CALUMET  MANUFACTURING 
COMP.\NY.— This  company  manufac¬ 
tures  a  higli  class  of  coacli  and  car 
colora  and  supplies  them  to  railroads 
aud  to  oar  works  tlirouighout  tiu*  AVest. 

CALUMET  REGION.-This  region 
embraces  not  less  than  fifty  sipiare 
miles  of  territory,  a  greater  area  tlian 
is  covered  by  either  Berlin  or  Paris, 
anti  already  has  a  population  of  150,000, 
and  140  different  mainifaclurliig  estab¬ 
lishments,  some  of  them,  like  the  I’lill- 
uian  Car  Works  and  the  North  Chicago 
Rolling  Mills,  being  the  largest  of  their  j 
kind  in  the  world.  This  region  is  rap-  i 
Idly  Increasing  in  wealth  aud  popiila- 1 
tlon,  and,  without  any  doubt,  will ! 
become  the  most  Important  mamifac- 
tiiring  center  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  A  larger  part  of  this  region  is 
already  within  the  corporate  limits  of  i 
the  city  of  Chicago. 

CARS.— Cars  of  every  description  arc 
made  here,  the  shops  having  a  capacity 
for  turning  out  each  week  three  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  twelve  passenger  cars,  three 
hundred  freight  cars,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  street  cars,  the  number  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  value  of  the  street  cars. 
AVith  the  exception  of  glass,  linen, 
blankets,  curtains,  car  springs  aud  the 
plushes  used  in  upholstering.  ev,er.v- ' 
thing  for  the  best  cara  and  car  work  is 
manufactured  in  Pullman.  All  marble 
work,  glass  embossing,  mirror-making 
and  electro-plating  are  done  here. 

CAR  SHOPS.— (See  Oars  aud  Indus¬ 
tries.) 

CEMETERIES.— Ill  this  iiniuedlate 
neigliiborhood  there  are  four  cemeteries. 
On  the  north  is  Oakwoods.  and  on  the 
west  are  Mount  Greenwood,  Mount  Oli¬ 
vet  and  Mount  Hope  cemeteries.  Even¬ 
tually  the  thousands  of  acres  of  sand¬ 
hills  between  hero  and  Michigan  City 
must  be  used  for  cemeteries. 

CHICAGO.- Pullman  is  In  the  Thir¬ 
ty-fourth  AA'nrd  of  the  city  of  Clii- 
cago,  the  population  of  the  city  now 
belng2.000,000,au<l  its  urea  (June,  1897) 
being  189  square  miles.  In  l.SOO  It  stood 
second  to  Now  York  alone  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  center,  and  in  1900,  at  its 


CHILDREN'S  WORK. — As  yet  only 
a  few  children  work  in  the  shops  and 
factories  here,  the  number  being  about 
one  hundred. 

COLUMBIA  SCREW  COMPANY.- 
The  factory  Is  situated  at  the  north  end 
of  the  tovri.  Here  metal  screws  of  all  i 
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O^MSS  ENG1NK.-TW8  beautiful 
engine  ran  the  machinery  at  tho  Phlla- 
delphla  Centennial  Exposition.  It  Is 
rated  at  2,500-hor8e  power.  Connected 
with  it  are  3.000  feet  of  main  shafting; 

I  89,400  feet  of  belting  convey  power  to 
Uie  machinery  (1,100  machines)  In  the 
Pullman  shops.  This  engine  weighs  700  ' 
tons  and  was  put  In  place  here  during 
tho  winter  of  1880  and  1881,  and  was 
started  April  5, 1881.  The  engine  room 
is  8-1  feet  sciuare,  and  (18  feet  high. 

CHURCHES.— The  cliurch-golng  peo¬ 
ple  of  rullman  are  distributed  among 
a  number  of  church  societies.  Several 
of  these  organizations  occupy  haiid- 
soiuo  church  edifices  of  their  own;  the 
others-  find  comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tions  111  rented  balls. 

DRAINAGE.— A  system  of  drains 
and  laterals  takes  the  atmospheric  wa¬ 
ter  from  roofs  and  streets  Into  Lake 
Calumet. 

DEATH  RATE.— (See  Health.) 
DEI’OTS.— Tliere  are  now  (February, 
1896)  eight  railway  depots  between 
Burnside  and  R1  vei’dale  inclusive,  which 
render  all  portions  of  the  Pullman  lands 
easily  accessible. 

DREDGING.— A  dredge  is  in  con, 
slant  use  excavating  chatinels  for  the 
future  use  of  sliippiug,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  taking  clay  fiimi  tlie  bottom  of 
Lake  Calumet,  which  is  usetl  in  brick- 
iiiaking  and  in  ithe  manufacture  of  fire¬ 
proof  tiling. 

DAVDLLINGS.-(See  Homes.) 
DOCKS.— (See  Lake  Calumet.) 
DOCTORS.— Thero  are  now  four  resl- 
deiitphysicians  here,  one-quarter  of  tho 
average  number  In  tbe  United  States 
j  for  a  like  number  of  people. 

DROP  FORGE  AND  FOUNDRY 
I  COMPANY.— Here  are  made  all  man- 
I  ner  of  drop  forgings  from  steel.  These 
works  can  employ  150  operatives. 

DRY  KILNS.— The  shops  have  twen- 
t.i--one  dry  kilns  for  drying  tbe  lumber 
uswl  in  the  cowstniction  of  oars. 
EARNINGS.-(Sec  Wages.) 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING.— The  entire 
Car  AA’orks,  Street  Car  AA'^orks  and  Union 
Foundry  are  now  (Jan.,  1897)  lighted 
by  594 a IV I igl Its,  .529  of  which  are  2.(KM>- 
caiulle  power  and  05  are  l.OOO-candle 
power.  There  arc  also  used  in  our  car 
!  shops,  paint  shops,  stores  aud  boilcr- 
liouse  1,100  incandescent  16-candle 
power  lamps.  The  power  bouse  has 
three  engines  rated  at  SSO-liorse  power, 
aud  it  .also  contains  the  twelve  arc  and 
two  incandescent  dynamos  and  switch¬ 
board  needed  for  lighting  purposes. 

EI.ECTRIOAL  AA'ORK.— Thirty  op¬ 
era  tive.s,  with  a  shop  in  the  third  story 
of  the  power  house,  attend  to  wiring 
nil  cars,  make  annunciators,  and  all 
boll  work,,  and  place  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  in  ears  and  operate  the  electilo- 
lighting  plant. 

ELECTHO-PLATING.-AIl  the  metal 
I  trimmings  used  In  ears,  such  os  cur¬ 
tain  rods,  brackets,  pumps,  locks, 
hinges,  sash  trimmings,  door  knobs, 
etc.,  are  plated  here.  I’lating  is  done 
with  gold,  silver,  copper  aud  nickel. 

ENGINES.— There  aro  now  (Janu¬ 
ary,  1807)  twenty  differont  stationary 
steam  engines  In  and  around  the  Puli- 
iiian  Car  AVorks,  aud  they  are  rated  at 
9,600- hoi-se  power. 

EDUCATION.— Pullman  has  a  large 
grammar  .s<-hool  and  a  niimlier  of  prim¬ 
ary  scliools  which  form  a  part  of  the 
Cliico-go  inililif  school  system. 
FLAT'S.-(See  Homes.) 

FREIGHT  CAR  SHOPS.-The  pres¬ 
ent  capacity  of  these  shops  is  fifty  fin¬ 
ished  freight  ears  a  day,  or  one  for 
every  twelve  minutes  of  working  time 
The  shops  are  1.350  feet  long,  and  for 
much  of  their  length  180  feet  wide 
fire  DEPARTMENT.-lTiis  Is  now 
under  the  Chicago  Fire  Marshal.  The 
departmieiu  consists  of  two  companies 
has  a  steam  fire  engine  and  20.000  feet 
of  fire  hose. 

FUEL.— In  the  Pullman  industries 
alone  about  50,000  tons  of  coal  are  con¬ 
sumed  annually.  All  the  shavings  and 
sawdust  are  taken  by  means  of  ex- 
haust  pipes  from  the  shops  and  burned 
under  boilers. 

GARBAGE.— At  present  all  the  gar¬ 
bage  Is  collected  each  day  aud  buried 
at  a  distance  from  the  town.  The  die-* 
posal  of  Jt  by  burning  la  under  dl8cu«< 
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<ntKEX  norsiots.  -  TIm*  Kreeu 
houses  are  kept  for  furulshliig  the 
towu.  Its  parks  and  gardens  with  flow- 
orlng  plauts. 

HALLS.— There  Is  au  abiiuduii«>  of 
hall  room  In  the  plaee.  The  Theater, 
the  Market  Hall,  the  ehurehes,  the 
lodges'  rooms,  and  the  assembly  nxims 
In  the  Areude. 

HAM.MKn  SHOI'.-ln  tills  large  Iron 
j  strneture  ear  axles,  eijuallxers  and 
I  other  heavy  forgings  are  made,  and 
'  heavy  steam  (hauiiiiers  are  In  use. 
HAKBofl.— (.s!ee  Lake  Calumet.) 
HEALTH.— The  health  of  residents 
here  has  always  been  good.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  for  the  tiseal  year  ending 
July  3],  18!)U.  was  lUO,  and  during  the 
year  ending  .Tuly  31.  1,S»2,  they  weiv 
KtO;  in  lSt)3  they  were  141  ami  In  ISO'l. 
KKi.  and  In  18JI.">,  »7. 

HENXEPIX  CAXAL.— When  a  eanal, 
known  under  this  name,  is  made,  its 
northern  outlet  will  be  the  Calumet 
KIver,  whieh  flows  along  our  southvrii 
border.  The  mouth  of  this  river  will 
eventually  eoustltnte  the  north  end  of 
a  water  way  or  ship  eanal  eonueetiug 
theCliiIf  of  Mexico  with  the  great  lakes. 

HISTORY.— Work  was  begun  here  in 
May,  1,S8(),  and  the  first  fainily  eamo 
hei-e  .fan.  1.  1881;  the  second  one  late 
Ip  March  of  the  same  year. 

ITOSIRS.— There  are  brick  homes 
here  for  },7tifi  fnmllles.  These  homes 
are  provided  with  all  modern  improve  | 
ments,  gas  and  water  lire  taken  into 
the  structures,  and,  for  ail  entire  work¬ 
ing  population,  they  are  uneiiualed  any¬ 
where  else. 

HOSPITALS.- The  city  hospitals  are 
so  easily  reachetl  that  it  has  not  yet 
lieeu  found  necessary  to  build  such  au 
institution  hero. 

hotel.- There  is  only  one  hotel  as 
yet,  and  it  can  accommodate  about  one 
hundred  guests.  It  is  known  as  Hotel 
I'Torence. 

HOUSES.- (See  Homes  and  Visitors.) 
H Y DR AXTS.— There  are  100  Arc  or 
atreet  hydrants  set  at  intervals  of  3(K) 
feet  on  the  streets. 

ICE  lIOi:SES.— These  houses,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Pullman  Company,  are 
on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Calumet,  and 
h(dd  iH.dtK)  tons  of  ice.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  other  lee  houses  on  the  Calumet 
I,ake  and  River. 

IXDUSTRIES  HERE.— The  various 
industries  now  here  are  the  car  works  of 
Pullman's  I’alace  Car  Company,  where 
sleeping,  passenger,  freight,  and  street 
ears  are  built,  the  Union  Eonndry  and 
Pullman  Car  Wheel  Works,  the  Allen 
I*liper  Car  Wheel  Works,  the  tflileago 
Drop  Forge  and  Foundry  tVnnpany's 
Works,  the  Pullman  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  the  Pullman  Laundry,  the  t;al- 
nmet  Manufacturing  Company's  paint  j 
works,  the  Brick  Works,  the  Street  (Jar 
Shops,  the  works  of  the  Illinois  Terra 
Cotta  Lunils'r  Company,  and  the  Co- 
lubibia  Screw  Works. 

HtOX.— Over  IINI.INNI  tons  of  iron  a 
ye.sr  are  iistsl  here. 

IROX  MACHIXE  SHOP. -This  shop, 
thr*H*  stories  in  height  and  llMt  by  'JUO 
feet  in  slw,  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
car  works.  A  new  machine  shop  13(i.\ 
28b  feet  in  size  is  now  (February,  l.SiMI) 
buildng  Just  north  of  the  Hammer 
Shop. 

ISLAXD.— The  ground  known  ns  the 
Island  contains  five  acres  and  lies  at 
.the  foot  of  lllfh  street.  It  has  boat 
(houses,  grand  stands,  a  race  course, 
aind  ground  especially  pn'pared  for  all 
■manner  of  athletic  e.xercises.  It  is  tin¬ 
kler  the  control  of  the  Pullman  Athletic 
A«»oclatlon.  Many  regattas  have  also 
lieeu  held  here,  and  the  liest  oarsmen 
of  the  country,  such  ns  Hnulnn,  Haii- 
daiir,  Tocmer  and  others,  Irnve  taken 


^i|D[rBVALB.-^71|o  riUlnian  Joun\^ 
mutiteeB-pMra  weekly  paper,  Is  the  only 
'newspaper  pnbllsfaed  here.  It  Is  now,. 
February,  ISM,  In  Its  seventh  volume. 

liABOR.— <8ee  Workmen,  Wages,  and 
Earnings.) 

LAKE  MICH  10 AX.-Thls Inland  sen, 
only  four  miles  distant  from  Pullman, 
is  330  miles  long,  witli  an  average 
width  of  no  miles,  though  it  is  00  miles 
wide  in  its  widest  part.  Its  surface  U 
370  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its  area 
Is  '2'2,400  stiuare  miles.  Its  outlet  was 
once  through  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  <5ulf  of  .Mexico,  and  a  canal  will 
.soon  eniise  some  of  its  waters  to  flow 
,to  the  Ciilf  again.  I’tillnian  has  a 
\wutor  connection  with  tlie  great  lake 
l*y  nustiis  of  tlie  (Calumet  River.  , 
Dredged  channels  will  also  connect  rial-  j 
nmet  Utke  with  this  vast  body  of  water  j 
so  that  vessels  may  come  to  wharves  i 
here.  ! 

LAKE  CALUMET.-(See  Calumet  ; 
Lake.)  i 

I.AKE  VISTA.-This  small  arliflcial  ' 
lake  in  front,  of  the  passenger  ear  shops  , 
contains  over  two  acres  of  surface. 

LAND  ASSOCIATIOX.-(See  Pull¬ 
man  I.nnd  Association.)  j 

LAWYERS.— The  town  contains 
neither  a  lawyer  nor  a  law  office. 

LEASES.— All  house  lenses  have  a 
clause  permitting  tenants  to  vacate 
their  premises  on  ten  days'  notice.  (See 
Rents,  Dwellings  and  Homes.) 

LIBKARY.-The  Pullman  Library 
c-ontains  about  8,500  volumes  aud  has 
upon  its  tables  about  one  hundred  of 
the  best  magazines  and  iteriodicals  of 
this  country  aud  of  Europe.  It  Is  the 
personal  gift  of  President  George  M. 
Pullman  to  his  city.  It  is  a  circulating 
library;  22,418  books  were  used  from  it 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1893. 

LIVIXG  AT  PULLMAN.-In  close 
proximity  to  the  Stock  Yards  aud  sur¬ 
rounded  by  market  gardens,  there  is 
no  cheaper  place  on  the  continent  in 
wliich  to  reside.  Meats  cost  less  than 
I  bnc  htllf  is  much  here  is  they  do  lu 
Nt^w  York  aid  Bbsfoh. 

'  LUMBER  ANH  LU.\IBfcR  YARDS.- 
Abotit  fifty  different  kinds  of  lumber 
are  Used  here,  and  over  liilf  ri  niillion 
dollars’  worth  is  kept  in  thb  iumlKW 
houses  and  lumber  yards.  The  lumber 
yards  occupy  nearly  eighty  acres  of 
ground.  Lumber  Is  obtained  from 
South  America,  Central  America,  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  East  Indies,  Asia,  aud  from 
half  the  States  of  the  Union. 

MACHIXERY.-There  is  a  million 
dollare’  worth  of  macliinery  in  all  the 
industries  in  Ihillmau.  The  different 
machines  in  the  Pullman  car  works 
alone  number  1,10b.  A  departmeut  of 
machinery  erects  all  new  machines, 
keeiw  them  in  repair  and  has  ehnrg»‘  of 
machines  and  macliinery. 

M.AXUFACTURIXG.-The  toial  an¬ 
nual  value  of  the  finished  product  from 
all  tlie  mauufaclorles  iu  Pullman  Is  now 
I  about  fifteen  mlliioii  dollars.  Tliat  of 
i  the  wliole  country  Is  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  thousand  nilllioiis  of  dollars  a 
year,  or  one-third  of  tlie  total  maniifae- 
liires  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

MARKET.— Tlie  Market  Building  is 
112xl(r2  feet  In  size,  and  iu  it  are  the 
market  stalls  from  which  meat,  fisli, 
vegetables,  fruit,  poultry  and  canned 
goods  are  sold.  In  the  second  story 
over  the  market  stalls  is  a  haiidsoine 
puiilic  hall,  which  will  accommodate 
au  audience  of  tilKi,  and  tlic  third  story 
constitutes  a  well-appointed  lodge 
room. 

MU.NII’IPAL.— Pnllnian  is  now  in 
the  Thirty-fourth  Ward  of  Uliicagu. 

MUSIC.— Pnllman  lias  one  of  the  best 
military  hands  in  tlie  country.  It  car- 
rieil  off  Ihe  first  prize  in  the  State  band 
contest  at  I’lnirla  in  1890.  wliere  it  also 
took  elglit  otlier  prizes.  Its  trip 
throngli  (lie  South  during  Xovemher, 
18lt.'>,  was  one  grand  ovation. 

NATIVITY.-Of  the  0,324  persons 
employed  here  Sept.  13, 1802,1.790  w'cre 
American  born,  1,422  were  Scaudiua- 
vluns  by  birlli,  824  were  Germans,  790 
were  l>orn  in  Great  Britain  and  Can¬ 
ada,  733  in  Holland,  4(r2  in  Ireland,  170 
were  from  France,  Italy  nnd  Belgium, 
and  121  were  l>orn  iu  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Sonth  America. 

XURSERY.— About  six  acres  of  land 
around  tlie  green-houses  are  used  for 
nurseries  and  ganlens. 

OROAXIEATK>N.-The  Pullman  car 
works  has  a  general  manager  and  the 
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I  eiy  Independent  Indnstfr, 
has  Its  own  superintendent. 

OIL  HOU8B.-The  brick  structure  is 
40x125  feet  in  size  and  Is  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  car  works.  Here  are 
kept  the!  oils  and  varnishes  used  lu  car 
building. 

PARKS.— The  city  is  a  . park  In  Itself. 
PASSEXGER  CAR  8HOP8.-(See 
Cars.)  These  sliops  liave  ample  room  | 
for  l.'iO  cars,  aud  have  tlie  caiiuclty  for  j 
turning  out  ten  or  twelve  new  iwssen- 
ger  curs  a  week,  three  sleeping  cars  a 
wiH»k.  aud  for  repairing  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  ears  a  week.  TTiese  shops 
are  admirably  liglited  and  ventilated.  1 
PATTERXS.— Tills  department  maken  | 
all  patterns  for  castings  for  all  car 
work.  The  patterns  for  large  castings  | 
ara  made  of  wood.  Tlie  iiaticrns  for  | 
smaller  castings  used  in  tin*  interior 
finish  of  cars  arc  made  fi-oin  wax  or 
plaster  of  parts. 

PAVEMEXTS.  —  There  are  eight 
miles  of  pav«sl  streets.  Tlie  stri'ets  are 
all  surfaced  wltliithe  best  of  macadam. 

Pl.AY  GROUXDS.— These  play 
grounds  on  the  west  sliore  of  Lake 
lalnmet,  near  the  foot  of  lllth  street, 
contain  over  ten  ames.  nnd  have  tin* 
-ball  and  cricket  grounds.  In  pleas¬ 
ant  weather  children  resort  to  them  in 
large  numbers.  (See  Island.) 

PXEUM.ATIC  ITIWER.— Two  air 
coiupreasors  are  in  use  with  a  capacity 
of  sixty  cnliic  feet  of  free  air  a  minute. 
This  air  is  compressed  to  180  pounds 
to  the  square  inah,  aud  is  u.sed  iu  load¬ 
ing  aud  unloading  car- wheels,  lu  lifting 
trucks  in  the  truck  deiiartmeut,  in  test¬ 
ing  brakes,  nnd  in  cleaning  seats  aud 
carpets,  and  for  brazing  In  sheet  metal 
work. 

POLICE.— The  city  details  one  police 
officer  for  day  service  aud  two  for 
night  service. 

POLITICS.— Ordinarily  the  two  great 
political  parUes  are  about  equally  di¬ 
vided  bere,  both  hdvlng  prosperous 
dubs; 

POWER  HOUSE.- This  structure 
just  north  of  Uie  water  tower  has  the 
three  eiigiiies  used  for  Mectric  lighting 
and  It  itlso  holds  tlie  dynamos  oh  tlie 
second  floor,  and  tlie  tliird  story  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  thirty  people  engaged  in 
Work  lu  tlid  electrical  department. 

PITLLMAX  CARS.-The  Pullman 
Company  owns  and  operates  about 
2,000  cars  over  nearly  130,000  miles  of 
railroad. 

PULLMAX  CITY  (See  “History.")- 
It  was  begun  in  May,  1880,  and  now  has 
aliout  10,(KX)  people,  with  13.000  luoi-c 
within  a  mile  of  its  depot.  (See  “Indus¬ 
tries  and  Census.") 

PULLMAX  COMPAXY.— The  auutial 
reiiort  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  July  ' 
31,  1,893,  allows  tlic  revenues  of  tlie 
coniimuy  to  liave  been  $8,547,024.91, 
and  the  disbnrsenicuts,  including  divi¬ 
dends,  $7,137.2;J4.11.  The  assets  of  tlie 
company  amounted  to  $02,792,938.03. 
The  par  value  of  tlic  capital  stot'k  is¬ 
sued  to  (late  Is  $.'{0,000,000.  Tlie  nnni- 
lH.*r  of  passengers  carried  during  Hie 
year  was  4,788,309,  and  tlie  number  of 
miles  run  was  179,347,071.  The  whole 
iiiimhor  of  persons  in  tlie  employ  of  tlie 
■onipany  at  Hie  date  of  Hie  report  was 
10,318.  The  average  of  the  daily  earn¬ 
ings  of  journeyman  mechanics  when 
the  strike  occurred  was  $2.03;  at  the 
date  of  tlie  re|>ort  it  was  $2.24.  Over 
five  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  out  In 
wages  ami  earnings  to  employes/ 

ULLMAN  FARM.— Three  miles 
sonth  of  Hie  depot  are  140  acres  of  land, 
wlilch  liave  been  drained  and  piped  . 
for  Hie  receiiHoii  nnd  disliThiiHon  of  1 
sewage,  wlilcli  is  pumped  Hicrc  from 
tlic  town  Hirongh  a  twenty-inch  force 
main.  The  leading  crops  raised  are 
onions,  celery,  cabliage  and  potatoes. 

PULLMAX  IROX  AXD  STEEI 
WORKS.— These  works  employ  250 
men  and  turn  out  ItXt  tons  of  rolled  Iron 
a  day.  This  Iron  Is  made  largely  from 
scrap. 

PULLMAX  LAX!)  ASSOCIATION. 
— Tills  corporation  owns  over  3,(KH> 
aeres  of  liiiul  iu  the  Calumet  region, 
and  the  Palace  Car  Company  o^v^ls 
about  700  acres.  The  town  is  chiefly 
upon  the  lands  of  the  Piilace  Car  Com¬ 
pany. 

PULLMAX  LOAN  AXD  SAVINGS 
BAXK.-Georgi*  M.  Ptiniiiaii,  Presl- 
[.dent;  Edward  F.  Bryant.  Scwreiary. 
Dih*.  »l.  1S05,  the  resources  of  tills  bank 
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Utga  depoelt*-afc»Bw'*w— T-—  -  ■-£- 
282.3t!.  and  there  were  aot*  «•- 
liosltors,  composed  almost  wholly  of 
Pullman  oiHwntlves.  T'here  were  also, 
at  Hint  date  $399,137.72  of  commercial 
deiKislts. 

PUr-LMAX  RAILROAD.-The  rail¬ 
road  tracks  for  use  in  Hie  towu  aud 
car  works  and  for  storage  of  cars, 
awaiting  reiialrs,  are  about  forty  miles 
in  lengtli.  Tliis  railroad  has  Hiree  lotfo- 
nioHves  and  l.'si  freiglit  cars. 

RAILROADS  OF  THE  COUXTRY.— 
Tlie  total  mileage  of  tlie  railroads  of  the 
United  Slates  is  182,909,  exclusive  of 
second,  third,  aud  fourth  trucks,  side 
tracks  and  turuonts,  ainountiug  to  55,- 
009  miles  more.  These  roads  have  cost 
$1 1,000,900,000.  Their  rolling  stock  con¬ 
sists  of  3G,(XK)  locomotives,  39,000  pas¬ 
senger  and  baggage  ears,  3,200  parlor 
cars  and  sleepers,  nnd  1,'250,()00  freiglit 

RENTS.- Tlic  rents  of  houses  hero 
range  from  $4.30  to  $.30  a  montli,  Hie 
average  being  $ll.ti:{  a  month;  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  tenements  renting  from 
$9  to  $9  a  month.  These  rents  are  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  those  for  similar 
tenements,  wiHi  so  ninny  conveniences, 
anywhere  else  in  Chirago. 

SAXlTATI()X.-(See  Drainage,  Sew¬ 
erage  aud  Ilealtli.) 

S.AVIXGS.— (See  Pullinan  Loan  and 
Savings  Bank.) 

STABLES.— The  Pullman  stables 
care  for  sixty  horses,  and  contain  the 
quarters  of  a  portion  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES.— Snell  sm-le- 
Hes  are  well  represented  here,  there  he-  ‘ 
ing  about  sixty  different  clulw  and  ns- 
’  sociations  in  the  town. 

I  SEWERS  AND  SBWAGE.-A  system 
of  pipes,  entirely  separate  from  the 
^  drains  for  surface  water,  and  running 
below  them,  takes  the  sew.-igc  from 
liousi's  and  slioiis  to  a  reservoir  under 
tlie  water  tower  holdlngSOO, 000 gallons. 
The  Sewage  is  puihped  through  a  twen¬ 
ty-inch  iron  forcb  inaln  fl-oni  this  reser¬ 
voir  iis  fast, as  received  to  d  seivage 
farm  tliree  miles  south  of  tble  towu: 
Tile  farm  is  Irrigtited  with  the  sewage. 
(See  “PUlimah  Farm.”)  The  dwelling^ 
are  all  provided  with  good  water 
closets,  and  there  Are  no  outhtiiidifigS 
other  than  woodsheds.  One  million 
eiglit  hundred  tlionsand  gallons  of  sew¬ 
age  a  day  are  pumped  to  the  farm. 

STEAM  IIBATING.-All  the  shops 
and  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Ar¬ 
cade,  church,  schoolhoHSe  and  market,^ 
arc  lieated  by  steam,  and  also  nil  the 
dwellings  on  the  boulevard,  and  Hiose 
surrounding  Arcade  Park. 

STREETS.— Tliere  are  nearly  eight 
miles  of  paved  streets.  Tlie  width  of 
tlie  ordinary  street  Is  sixty-six  feet,  nnd 
the  distance  lietween  house  lines  is 
alMiiit  100  feet.  The  main  boulevard. 
One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  street 
is  100  feet  wide.  The  streets  are  all 
well  drained  and  have  good  cobble¬ 
stone  gutters,  well  provided  with 
catch-basins;  shade  trees,  too,  are  plant¬ 
ed  on  elHier  side,  and  there  are  liaud- 
soine  grass-plats  between  the  sidewalks 
and  tile  wagon  roads. 

STREET  CAR  SHOPS.— This  branch 
of  the  car  works  has  capacity  for  turn¬ 
ing  out  from  eight  to  eighteen  street 
cars  u  week,  the  iiumlier  depending  up¬ 
on  the  quality  and  cost  of  the  cars. 
Tliese  shops  can  give  work  to  400  men. 
All  kinds  of  street  cars  are  built  here.. 

STREET  RAILROAD.— Aliout  seven 
miles  of  street  car  tracks  have  been 
laid  connecting  with  Stony  Island  ave¬ 
nue. 

SIDRWALKS.-There  are  twelve 
miles  of  sidewalks,  made  largely  of 
two-inch  pine  plank.  There  Is  some 
gravel  walk  and  three  blocks  have 
brick  walks. 

STRIKES.— Wltli  Hie  exception  of  the 
strikes  of  18.89  aud  1894  labor  troiiiilea 
hen'  liave  amounted  to  very  little.  Ii» 
188(i,  after  lieiiig  out  of  work  a  little 
more  than  half  a  month,  the  operatives 
returned  to  tlie  shops  at  the  same  rates 
of  pay  they  were  receiving  wlien  they 
struck.  On  May  <11,  1894.  when  their 
rates  of  pay  were  higher  than  tliose  In 
any  car  sliops  in  Hie  country,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  oiieratives  and  Inliorers 
here  sa  w  fit  to  lay  down  rtielr  tools 
(  quit  wuK  The  oar  works  confd 
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tbp  nien  nnd  hnd  to  chMP. 
Aft«  u,  IdlenpHS  of  over  three  moDthe, 
dnrtoff.  VhtcU  the  wage*  of  tlie  men 
would  have  amounted  to  half  n  luilliou 
dollara  had  they  eontlnned  at  work, 
the  ahopa  reopened  with  rediiceil  niiiu- 
t)er*,  but  with  the  same  rates  of  pay 
men  were  receiving  when  tlFey  struck. 
Only  thlitj’  out  of  every  100  of  tlie 
strikers  were  tenants  of  tlie  I’ullmun 
Oompnny.  The  result  of  the  strike  was 
disastrous  to  the  workmen,  as  n  ma¬ 
jority  of  tliem  could  not  afford  to  re¬ 
main  idle. 

SOCIAL  IdFE.— There  are  abundant 
oiiportuultles  here  for  social  pleasures; 
inmuy  local  trains  make  places  of  en¬ 
tertainment  In  Chicago  easily  accessi¬ 
ble. 

SCHOOLS.  —  There  are  excellent 
schools  now  under  the  management  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  The 
pupils  in  dally  attendance  average 
iiliout  1,000.  Night  schools  are  also  con- 
ductiHl  in  all  departments  and  are  at¬ 
tended  by  200  pupils,  many  of  whom 
are  adults.  (See  Pullman  Institute.) 

STORES.— (See  •‘Arcade.”) 

SUBURBS.— There  are  about  12.’5,ono 
people  within  four  miles  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Arcade,  and  the  population  is  rap¬ 
idly  increasing, 

SUBURBAN  TRAINS.— The  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  runs  trains  at  fre- 
ijuent  Intervals  to  nnd  from  PulUuan. 

TENANTS.  —  Tenants  rent  their 
dwellings  from  the  company,  and  rents 
are  payable  semi-monthly.  There  are 
monthly  charges  for  gas  and  water. 
The  company  takes  care  of  the  strfeets, 
parks  and  lawns. 

TERRA-COTTA  WORKS.— Thlscom- 
pany  manufactures  a  flre-pro<if  til¬ 
ing,  which  Is  largely  used  In  the  ceilings 
and  In  partltlou.s  of  large  buildings. 
The  works  ai'e  sitnatwl  just  south  of 
Pullimou. 

THEATER.-{See  ‘‘Arcade  Theater.”) 

TREES.— In  addition  to  the  shade 
trees  which  beautify  the  iiarks.  .such 
trees  border  both  sides  of  all  the 
“Wet'ts.  These  trees  are  largely  elms 
nnd  maples. 

UNION  FOUNDRY  AND  CAB 
WHEEL  WORKS.-Thls  company  has 
a  capacity  for  working  1,000  men  and 
using  250  tons  of  melted  iron  a  day.  All 
car  wheels  and  car  castings  are  made 
here.  All  the  brass  Iluishings  used  in 
car  works  are  now  made  here,  and  this 
department  employs  250  men,  and  turns 
out  ?3,'»0,(X)0  worth  of  work  a  year. 

URBAN  POPULATION.-In  1790 
only  three  per  cent,  of  our  country’s 
population  resided  In  cities  and  towns. 
Now  with  street  cars  and  suburban 
railway  service  and  the  vast  advances 
made  In  manufacturing,  about  one-half 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
Is  i-eaUy  urban  in  character.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  region  about  Pull- 
main  Illustrates  the  marvelous  giwvth 
of  cities  which  characteriaes  our  age. 

VLSI'rOBS.-Pullmau  is  visited  from  | 
all  laiuls  b.v  intelllgenit  tra veld’s,  who  ' 
are  deeply  iukerested  In  the  pUu‘e  us  a  ; 
social  exiierlmeut,  as  well  as  for  Its 
constnictlon  nnd  its  auarvelous  me¬ 
chanical  pro<lHcts.  Ten  thousand  for- 
el.gtiei-s.  the  brightest  ]>eople  fi'om 
every  land  and  clinie,  vlsitwl  the 
place  during  the  year  of  the  World’s 
Fair,  and  reports  upon  it  have  been 
made  to  alt  the  governments  of  the 
world.  Pullman  is  a  new  departure  in 
city  building  and  marks  an  era  In  the 
advance  of  human  labor.  Nowhere  else 
is  an  entire  community  of  working  peo¬ 
ple  supplied  with  as  comfortable  and 
convenient  homes  as  here. 

WAGES.— The  wages  and  earnings 
of  operatives  In  Pullman  now  average 
about  |2  a  day  for  every  jterson  em¬ 
ployed.  Three  fourths  of  the  operatives 
are  engaged  In  piece  work.  Of  course 
some  mechanics  earn  $.3  and  |4  a  day. 
Men  are  paid  twice  a  month,  with 
Checks,  on  the  Pullman  bank.  The 
Michigan  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statis¬ 
tics.  during  the  summer  of  1801,  made 
a  personal  canvass  of  8,838  workingmen 
111  201  different  industries  In  that 
State,  and  found  the  average  annual  i 
earnings  of  those  oncrntives  to  lie  I 

11407.02  each,  or  $143.71  less  than  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  operatives 
at  Pullman.  The  average  annual  eam- 
I  logs  at  Pullman  were  $010.73  for  the 
uame  perlotl.  The  average  of  dally 
Igumlngs  of  Journeymen  mechanics  at 
rpullman  July  81,  1800.  were  $2.24.  niKl 
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WATCHMEN.— The  shops  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  watchmen  who  visit  the 
more  exposed  portions  of  the  buildings 
at  short  Intervals  of  time,  day  and 
night,  reporting  to  a  central  station  by 
telephone.  Every  precaution  Is  taken 
to  guard  against  danger  from  tire. 

WATER.— The  water  used  here  comes 
from  lAike  Michigan,  and  is  carried  In¬ 
side  of  all  tenements.  Water  for  the 
use  of  shop  elevators  and  for  some 
boilers  is  pumped  from  laikc  Calumet. 

WATER  TOWER.— This  structure  is  1 
195  feet  high,  and  in  the  top  Is  a  large  | 
boiler-iron  tank  which  holds  half  a 
million  gallons.  This  Is  kept  tilled  for  i 
use  in  case  of  tire,  and  only  for  tire  use. 
(See  “Sewers.”)  ' 

WATER  WORKS.-Iaike  Michigan 
water  Is  furnished  to  all  dwellings  aud 
tenements.  The  town  has  about  tlfteen 
mill's  of  water  mains. 

WOMEN’S  WORK.-As  yet,  few  wo¬ 
men  nnd  girls  are  employed— about  200 
In  all  the  Industries  here.  Those  now 
at  work  are  in  clerkships,  hi  the  up¬ 
holstering  rooms  and  In  the  Pullman 
laundry.  New  Industries  will  furnish 
employment  for  all  women  nnd  girls 
who  desire  It. 

WORKMEN.— No  operatives  any¬ 
where  work  under  better  conditions 
than  here,  and  the  earnings  here  are 
larger  than  those  of  persons  doing 
similar  work  elsewhere.  The  best  and 
cheaiiest  of  markets,  good  schools,  li¬ 
braries,  and  churches,  with  attractive 
dwellings  and  steady  work  at  high¬ 
est  rates  of  pay,  make  Pullman  a  most 
desirable  place  for  the  mechanic;  the 
best.  Ill  fact,  which  has  yet  been  offered 
him.  DUANE  DOTY. 

— Pullmau  Journal,  July  3,  1897. 


The  Qreat  OorllM  En¬ 
gine. 

Semi-Tftchnical  Deicription  of  the 
Hondtometi  Large  Engine  in 
the  Wortd. 


Other  Steam  Engines  Here. 


BY  DUANB  DOTY. 


In  the  aeveral  car  shops  there  are 
engines  as  follows:  The  large  Corliss 
engine,  rated  at  2,500  horse  power; 
Buckeye  No.  I,  700  horse  power; 
Buckeye  No.  2,  360  horse  power; 
street  car  shops  engine,  800  horse 
power;  the  large  engine  at  the  freight- 
car  shops,  900  horse  power;  vertical 
Corliss  engine  in  new  repair  shop  150 
horse  power;  upholstering  department, 

60  horse  power;  paint  shops,  30  horse 
power;  five  at  dry  kilns  with  116  horse 
power;  hammer  shop,  60  horse  power; 
sawmill,  65  horse  power;  iron  depart¬ 
ment,  50  horse  power;  carving,  20 
horse  power;  the  new  engines  at  the 
new  power  house  are  one  of  160  horse 
power  and  two  of  270  horse  power 
each;  a  total  of  5,980  horse  power. 
Besides  the  engines  enumerated 
above,  the  Drop  Forge  and  Foundry 
Company  have  a  250  horse-power  en- ! 
gine.  In  addition  to  a  large  amount 
of  miscellaneous  drop  forgings,  such 
as  carriage  trimmings  and  parts  of 
bicycles,  these  works  are  now  forging 
1,000  pairs  of  solid  steel  shears  a  day 
and  have  a  capacity  for  working  200 
operatives.  The  brick  yards  engines 
develop  400-horse  power.  These  yards 
have  a  capacity  for  employing  300 
workmen  and  turning  out  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  of  brick  a  year.  The  gas  house  | 
engine  develops  20-horse  power.  The 
Calumet  Paint  Works  have  a  66-horse 
power  engine.  The  Pullman  Iron  and  I 
Steel  Works,  or  rolling  mills,  have  en¬ 
gines  capable  of  developing  2,000-horse 
power.  These  works  can  employ  260 
men  and  turn  out  one  hundred  tons ' 
of  rolled  iron  a  day.  The  three  trans¬ 
fer  table  engines  develop  156-horse 
power.  The  Standard  Knitting  Mills 
have  a  60-hor8e  power  engine.  Here 
are  made  all  kinds  of  hosiery  and  un¬ 
derwear,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  op¬ 
eratives  are  employed.  The  Terra 
Cotta  Works  have  engines  developing 
160-horse  power.  They  have  a  capacity 
for  employing  a  hundred  operatives 
and  manufacture  a  porous  tiling,  much 
used  in  the  partitions  of  fire-proof 
buildings.  The  Union  Foundry  and 
Pullman  Car  Wheel  Works  have  en¬ 
gines  developing  426-hor8e  power,  and 
have  a  capacity  for  using  260  tons  of 
melted  iron  a  day,  and  for  making  half 
a  miUion  dollars’  worth  of  brass  finish¬ 
ings  a  year,  and  for  employing  a  thou¬ 
sand  operatives.  The  total  horse 
power  of  all  the  steam  engines  at 
Pullman  to-day,  Feb.  18,  1893,  is  9,600. 

The  Great  CorltM  EnKine. 

This  remarkable  mechanism  is  a 
simple  condensing  engine  with  the 
Corliss  valve  gear  and  cut-off  adapted 
to  a  vertical  engine.  It  was  built  at 
Providence,  B.  I.,  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  H.  Corliss.  It  was  finished  in 
1876  and  required  seven  months  in 
building.  It  furnished  power  for  run¬ 
ning  the  machinery  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876, 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  starting  the  engine 
there.  The  late  Dorn  Pedro,  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  was  also  present  and  deeply 
interested  In  the  engine.  After 
I  watching  the  revolution  of  the  great 
fly-wheel  for  a  few  moments  he  quietly 
remarked:  “This  beats  our  South | 
Amarloan  revolutions.”  | 

At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  it  was  | 
token  bock  to  Ftovidence.  It  woaj 
pnxftlMMlIV  Ific,  OMirge  M.  ] 
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for  the  flMt  time  April  5,  IML  at 
1  p  M.  in  the  presence  of  a  ooncouise  i 
of  vlsltots,  Miss  Florence  PnUmmi 
I  turning  the  valves  which  admitted  the 
steam  to  the  cylinders.  None  who 
:  were  present  can  forget  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  the  enthusiasm  manifested 
las  the  great  fly-wheel  began  to  move,. 

“  starting  ”  the  PuUman  Car  Works. 
The  engine  has  been  running  success¬ 
fully  since  that  date.  Its  total  weight 
is  700  tons.  I 

Bnarlne  Room. 

The  engine-room  Is  84  feet  square 
and  68  feet  high.  The  platform  upon 
which  the  engine  stands  is  26  inches 
above  the  floor  of  the  room. 

EnKlne  Frame. 

The  engine  frame  is  shaped  like 
the  capital  letter  A,  and  is  very 
strongly  braced,  and  the  height  from 
the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  walking 
beams  is  40  feet;  the  ladders  leading 
to  the  upper  portion  of  it  constitute 
strong  braces,  and  are  also  very  orna¬ 
mental.  ^  . 

The  cylindera. 

The  cylinders  are  40  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  affording  a  10-foot  stroke. 
The  steam  pipe  is  18  inches  in  di- 1 
ameter.  The  cylinders  are  jacketed 
I  with  live  steam,  and  the  ordinary 
steam  pressure  carried  is  32  pounds. 
The  iron  piston  rods  are  6}^  inches  in 
diameter. 

'WalkinK  Beams. 

The  walking  beams  are  of  the  web 
pattern,  25  feet  in  length  and  9  feet  in 
width  at  the  center,  and  weigh  11  tons 
each.  The  length  of  the  connecting 
rods  is  25  feet  and  they  are  round,  10 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  center, 
tapering  to  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
ends. 

Tbe  Cranks. 

j  The  cranks  weigh  6  tons  each.  The 
'diameter  of  the  crank  shaft  is 
!  inches  and  its  length  is  12  feet.  The 
j  bearings  of  the  crank  shaft  are  18 
I  inches  in  diameter  and  24  inches  long. 

The  Fly  Wbeel. 

The  diameter  of  the  large  gear  fly 
wheel  is  29  and  7-10  feet,  the  width 
of  its  face  24  Inches;  the  pitch  of  gear 
inches;  the  number  of  teeth  is  216.  ^ 
This  massive  wheel  is  built  up  in  12  I 
segments  and  weighs  66  tons.  It  ri 
volves  36  times  a  minute.  The  total 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  this 
great  wheel  during  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exposition  was  2,365,300. 
It  was  for  a  time  the  largest  geared 
wheel  in  the  world,  but  it  has  been 
duplicated  for  a  New  England  engine, 
and  a  heavier  wheel  is  now  in  use  at 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper  mine. 
Lake  Superior.  The  largest  geared 
wheel  now  in  the  world  is  the  one 
recently  made  in  Cleveland  and  ship-  ’ 
ped  for  use  at  the  Kimberly  dia- 1 
mond  mines  in  South  Africa.  This 
wheel  weighs  66%  tons,  or  nearly  11 
tons  more  than  tbe  Corliss  wheel. 

Pinion  Wbeel. 

The  gear  fly  wheel  meshes  into  a 
pinion  wheel,  underneath  the  floor, 
which  is  9  9-10  feet  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  17,000  pounds.  The  diameter 
of  the  pinion  shaft  is  14  Inches,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  tunnel  shafting 
varies  from  8  inches  to  6,  and  it  is 

8,000  feet  in  length  and  carries  8 
angle  gears. 

Sbaftlns  and  BeUlns. 

There  are  now  (March,  1898)  3,000 
feet  of  tunnel  shafting  and  18,000  feet 
of  overhead  shafting,  8,000  large 
and  small  pulleys,  and  3,000  pillow 
blocks  and  hangers,  and  89,379  feet 
of  belting  of  all  kinds  in  use  for  run¬ 
ning  the  900  machines  of  all  sorts 
which  are  contained  in  the  Pullman 
oar  works  alone. 

■one 

The  engine  waa  rated  atjl 
tfmn  by  the  bnllder,  j 
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140-horse 

•lone  Is  required  to  turn  the 
^XN)  feet  of  tunnel  shafting. 

CondeiiMra. 

The  style  of  condensers  Is  the  “Jet.” 
The  water  used  in  condensing  the 
steam  during  one  day’s  run  amounts 
to  about  900,000  gallons  and  is  taken 
from  Lake  Calumet.  The  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  air 
pumps  is  ordinarily  110  degrees.  It  is 
from  this  water  that  the  little  artiflcial 
Lake  Vista,  near  the  depot,  is  formed. 

Air  Pumps. 

The  air  pumps  are  of  the  bucket 
plunger  type,  cylinders  36  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  stroke  of  24  inches; 
they  are  operated  from  the  walking 
beams  by  connecting  rods.  The  vacu¬ 
um  obtained  is  28  inches.  The  pumps 
are  fitted  up  with  wood  packing  of 
the  Corliss  type.  The  valves  in  the 
;  air  pumps  are  made  of  rubber,  and 
are  24  in  number.  The  suction  valves 
are  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  valves  9  inches,  and  all  are  of 
a  uniform  thickness  of  one  inch, 
steam. 

Steam  is  supplied  to  the  engine  by 
two  steel  boilers  of  the  battery  of 
12  in  the  boiler-room.  They  are  hori¬ 
zontal,  tubular  in  construction,  18  feet 
in  length  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  the 
fiues,  62  in  each  boiler,  being  4^  inches 
in  diameter.  The  grate  surface  for 
each  boiler  is  30  square  feet.  By  test 
the  evaporation  from  and  at  212  de¬ 
grees  is  ten  pounds  of  water  per  pound 
of  coal.  The  weight  of  water  evap¬ 
orated  per  horse  power  per  hour  to 
'  supply  steam  for  the  engine  is  15 
I  pounds. 

I  The  cost  of  furnishing  power  for  the 
works  from  the  Corliss  engine  is 
cents  for  each  horse  power  for  ten 
hours. 

Fuel. 

The  weight  of  coal  (bituminous) 
used  per  horse  power  per  hour  to 
make  steam  for  the  engine  is  one  and 
seven-tenths  pounds,  or  nearly  ten  tons 
a  day.  All  the  sawdust  and  shavings 
of  the  wood  machine  shop  are  burned 
under  the  boilers,  this  rubbish  furnish¬ 
ing  about  one-half  the  fuel  required 
for  making  the  steam  used  in  the  en¬ 
gine.  Were  coal  used  exclusively  the 
engine  would  require  about  ten  tons  a 
day. 

Repairs. 

In  1883  the  engine  required  one 
new  cylinder  head  and  one  new  piston 
head,  which  were  made  by  Mr.  Corliss. 
In  1886  a  new  pinion  shaft,  which  was 
built  in  Pullman.  In  1886  one  new 
beam  end  pin  was  required,  and  it  was 
made  here.  In  1889  one  new  piston 
head,  one  new  beam  end  pin,  and  one 
new  set  of  brass  bearings,  were  all 
made  in  Pullman.  One  outside  cylin¬ 
der  required  was  made  by  the  Rey¬ 
nolds  Corliss  Co.,  of  Milwaukee.  The 
engine  now  seems  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  first  started  here.  This 
beautiful  engine  is  greatly  admired 
by  visitors  from  every  country  of  the 
globe. 


The  TTeae  of  Qlaee  in 
Oare. 
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The  Industry  of  Embossing,  Beveling 
and  Crystallizing  Glass,  and  Kir- 
ror  Making  Here. 


BY  DUANB  DOTY. 

A  brief  description  of  the  processes 
of  preparing  glass  for  use  in  first-class 
cars  cannot  be  devoid  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  either  as  employers  oi  as  opera- 1 
tives.  The  treatment  of  glass  at  the 
Pullman  Car  Works  affords  illustra¬ 
tions  of  these  processes  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  outline  here  presented. 
Three  rooms  in  the  water  tower,  a 
structure  sixty-eight  feet  square  and 
195  feet  high,  and  rooms  well  lighted 
from  all  sides,  are  used,  and  fifty  op¬ 
eratives  are  employed  in  transform¬ 
ing  the  nakpd  glass  of  commerce  in¬ 
to  mirrors  and  into  other  beautiful 
forms  in  which  this  substance  is 
found  in  modern  cara 
OlMS. 

Glass  is  defined  as  a  product  of 
fusion,  having  a  luster  known  as 
vitreous,  and  is  derived  from  the 
melting  of  silica  with  an  alkali.  Ro 
compound  discovered  by  man  has 
been  of  more  general  benefit  to  the 
human  race.  With  it  Innumerable 
utensils  are  made,  the  windows  of 
houses  constructed,  and,  without 
bottles  for  holding  almost  all  known 
substances,  chemistry  would  have 
been  almost  an  Impossibility.  The 
telescope  and  microscope,  revealing  to 
man  the  Infinitely  great  and  the  in¬ 
finitely  little  among  the  marvels  of 
creation,  could  not  have  been  made 
without  this  substance.  Like  many 
other  arts  glass-making  is  a  very 
ancient  one.  There  is  in  the  British 
Museum  a  small  glass  lion’s  head  of 
a  blueish  tint  with  figures  upon  it 
which  show  that  it  was  made  4,300 
years  ago.  There  is  also  a  piece  of 
green  colored  glass  in  existence  with 
cuttings  upon  it,  which  are  evidence 
that  It  was  made  1450  years  before 
Christ.  Glass  bottles  containing  red 
wine  are  represented  upon  Egyptian 
monuments  which  are  known  to  be 
4,000  years  old.  The  art  of  making 
glass  may  have  been  lost  many  times 
and  rediscovered.  Wendell  Phillips, 
in  his  lecture  upon  the  “Lost  Arts,” 
speaks  of  a  piece  of  Egyptian  glass 
which  had  planes  of  color  passing  en¬ 
tirely  through  it,  a  feature  which  tch  I 
day  cannot  be  reproduced.  Of  course 
we  find  examples  of  perfect  glass  in 
nature,  like  some  of  the  precious 
stones.  Our  imitations  of  these  nat¬ 
ural  glasses,  though  remarkable,  are 
still  imperfect.  Almost  perfect 
transparency  now  characterizes  our 
best  plate  glass,  while  the  earliest 
glass  made  was  often  only  translu¬ 
cent;  this  is  shown  in  the  New  Test¬ 
ament  expression,  “to  see  through  a 
glass  darkly.”  The  Phceniclans, 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  made 
glass  beads  of  many  colors,  which 
have  found  their  way  into  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Beads  like  these  have 
always  been  used  as  money  among 
savage  tribes,  though  the  area  in 
dark  Africa  in  which  they  can  be 
used  as  currency  is  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing  and  will  soon  wholly  disappear. 
In  the  twelfth  century  only  palaces 
in  England  had  glass  windows.  Even 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  in 
England  and  the  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ry  in  Scotland  glass  was  used  only  in 
the  windows  of  the  houses  of  the 
rich. 

Mannfactare. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  common 
forms  of  glass,  the  following  sub¬ 
stances  are  used:  Silica  (sand  or  pul¬ 
verized  flint),  boraclc  acid,  also  the 
oxides  of  sodium  and  potassium  for 
alkaline  matter,  and  such  earthy  sub¬ 
stances  as  the  oxides  of  zinc,  alumin¬ 
ium,  load,  calcium,  barium,  stronti¬ 
um,  thallum,  and  magnesium  for 
colorless  glass;  and  the  oxides,  of  co¬ 
balt,  uranium,  gold,  chromium,  iron, 
manganese,  and  copper  for  colored 
glasa  Some  of  the  finest  tints  in  the 
best  Venetian  and  Bohemian  glass 
trade  secrets  and  not  well  un¬ 


derstood  by  the  outaMA  werM.  t^iaas 
is  made  almost  everjnrtwre,  aa  mater¬ 
ial  for  it  is  abundant.  Much  table 
glassware  now  made  In  this  country 
is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lence. 


From  the  12th  to  the  1 6th  century, 
small  mirrors,  or  pocket  mirrors,  were 
carried  by  l^les,  but  they  did  not 
come  into  general  use  until  about 
250  years  ago.  The  frames  of  these 
mirrors  were  sometimes  carved  from 
ivory  and  were  costly,  and  were  car¬ 
ried  much  as  valuable  lockets  and 
watches  are  carried  to-day.  The 
Greeks,  centuries  before  Christ,  made 
small  mirrors  from  a  hard  bronze 
which  admitted  of  a  fine  metallic 
polish.  Such  metallic  mirrors  have 
been  made  for  many  centuries  in 
Oriental  countries,  and  are  much  used 
in  Japan  and  China  to-day.  The 
mica  mines  of  North  Carolina,  when 
discovered,  bore  evidence  of  having 
been  worked  by  a  prehistoric  people, 
and  that  those  people  used  plates  of  ' 
mica  for  mirrors.  ‘  ' 

We  read  of  glass  mirrors  used 
in  ancient  Sidon.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  glass  mirrors  in  France 
were  so  costly  that  princes  alone  could 
afford  them.  We  also  have  records 
of  small  glass  mirrors  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  but  no  specimens  of 
them  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
before  Christ,  Alexander  the  Great 
used  mirrors  to  convey  signals  by 
sunlight  In  more  recent  times  the 
ideas  of  that  military  man  have  been 
arranged  into  a  science  called  hello- 
graphy.  The  heliostat,  invented  in 
Holland  in  the  18th  century,  and  the 
heliograph,  invented  by  Manse  in 
1875,  have  been  much  used  by  British 
officers  in  their  Asiatic  campaigns. 
By  means  of  such  instruments  sig¬ 
nals  are  made  by  causing  a  reflected 
ray  of  light  to  appear  and  disappear 
alternately  at  a  distant  point, 
and  the  intervals  of  appearance 
and  disappearance  being  carried 
in  lengths  to  produce  such  an 
arrangement  of  long  and  short  sig¬ 
nals  known  aa  the  Morse  alphabet. 
A  six-inch  mirror  has  produced  sig¬ 
nals  easily  read  fifty  miles  distant. 
The  heliograph  is  also  used  in  terres¬ 
trial  surveys.  Mirrors  are  so  cheap 
and  abundant  to-day  that  to  renew 
broken  ones,  and  supply  the  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  new  ones,  Eu¬ 
rope  alone  now  manufactures  mirror 
surface  enough  each  year  to  cover  500 
acres.  In  the  middle  ages  glass  was 
sometimes  backed  with  sheets  of  pol¬ 
ished  metal  for  mirrora  The  city  of 
Venice  first  made  mirrors  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  About  the  middle  of 
1500  A.  D.,  the  Murano  glass  houses 
made  glass  mirrors  silvered  with  an 
amalgam  and  often  beveled  in  the 
present  style  of  fashionable  glasses. 
Thousands  of  these  old  beveled  mir¬ 
rors  are  still  in  existence.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  plate  glass  200  years  ago 
gave  a  great  Impulse  to  this  industry 
in  France.  The  word  “silvering”  was 
practically  meaningless  till  about 
fifty  3ear8  ago,  as  no  silver  was  used 
in  the  process.  The  great  German 
chemist,  Liebig,  discovered  the  mod¬ 
ern  process  of  silvering  glass  which 
is  in  such  general  use.  The  process 
of  applying  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
mercury  to  the  surface  of  glass  is 
slow  and  unhealthful,  but  the  results 
are  excellent  and  some  of  the  best 
mirrors  are  now  made  by  this  process. 
'The  process  in  Pullman  is  the  one  of 
silvering,  and,  where  ppins  are  taken 
to  protect  the  silver  from  oxidation, 
this  process  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

(SUs*  KmbosRlnR. 

Plenty  of  plate  glass  of  a  quality 
which  answers  well  for  glazing  is 
made  in  this  country,  but  English 
and  Belgian  plate  is  best  suited  for 
the  finest  kinds  of  mirrors.  The 
glass  for  upper  windows,  door  and 
deck  lights,  and  for  Gothic  windows 
is  usually  embossed  and  portions  of  it 
silvered  in  Pullman  coaches.  The 
naked  pane  of  glass  is  first  put  into 
a  pit  over  colls  of  steam  pipe  and 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees.  A  thin 
coating  of  a  compound  made  of  bees¬ 
wax,  resin,  etc.,  lb  then  spread  over 
the  upper  surface,  in  order  to  cause  a 
sheet  of  lead  foil  to  adhere  quite 
firmly  to  it.  After  cooling,  a  coat  of 
dark  paint  Is  put  upon  the  lead  foil 
,  BO  fastened  to  the  pane.  A  stencil 


^nd  a  tracing  taken  from  It  tbara 
by  means  of  chalk  dust.  Girls 
then  proceed  to  cut  out  with  sharp 
needles  and  take  out  those  portions 
of  the  lead  foil  necessary  to  show  on 
the  glass  the  figures  and  designs  to 
be  etched.  The  back  of  the  pane  is 
then  covered  with  paraffine,  and  it  is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  dllute-flourlc 
acid,  which  in  an  hour  or  so  eats  out 
portions  of  the  exposed  glass  to  the 
depth  of  a  twentieth  of  an 
inch.  The  acid  has  no  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  portions  covered 
with  lead  foil  and  paraffine,  the 
result  being  that  nothing  but  the  de- 
slgus  cut  through  the  lead  foil  are 
etched.  A  shaded  appearance  may 
be  given  an  etching  by  removing  the 
pane  from  the  acid  bath  after  a  brief 
immersion  and  then  covering  imr- 
tions  of  the  figure  with  paraflne 
where  no  deeper  etching  is  desired. 
On  a  second  immersion  the  acid  con¬ 
tinues  to  eat  out  the  unprotected 
parts  of  the  figure,  and  the  deeper 
the  erosion  the  clearer  the  eroded 
surface  bccomea  In  this  way  a  leaf 
may  be  shaded,  the  first  eU'hing  not 
being  so  bright  as  the  second  and  deep¬ 
er  one.  Grinding  the  surface  of  the 
pane  then  renders  the  raised  portions 
translucent,  while  the  etched  por¬ 
tions,  showing  the  designs  needed, 
are  perfectly  transparent.  The  sand 
blast  is  not  used  here  at  all.  There 
is  another  mode  in  use  of  rendering 
glass  translucent,  which  is  to  place 
the  pane  in  a  bath  of  flouric  acid  and 
ammonia,  which  gives  all  the  exposed 
portions  the  appearance  of  being 
ground.  Workmen  about  these  acid 
baths  have  to  wear  rubber  gloves  to 
protect  their  hands  from  injury. 
After  the  glass  is  taken  from  the , 
bath  it  is  again  heated  enough  to  re-  | 
move  the  wax  and  lead  foil  which 
protected  portions  of  it  from  the 
erosive  influence  of  the  acid.  The 
whole  is  then  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  water  and  soda,  and  when  dry 
is  ready  for  the  glazier,  or  for  silver¬ 
ing,  if  any  portions  of  it  require  sil¬ 
vering.  For  figures  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals,  or  in  landscapes,  a  paint  can  bq 
used  in  free-hand  sketching  to  pror 
tect  portions  of  the  glass  from  the 
erosive  effect  of  the  acid,  the  result 
being  good  etchings  of  such  objects. 
The  process  of  etching  glass,  which 
is  analogous  to  photo-lithography,  is 
not  yet  much  used. 

CryatalllcInK  6lk«a. 

This  process  consists  in  covering 
one  surface  of  pieces  of  plate  glai^ 
with  a  coating  of  glue.  The  pieces 
thus  coated  are  placed  upon  shelves 
to  dry,  and,  in  drying,  the  glue 
seems  te  crystallize  and  shrink  to 
slightly  smaller  compass,  pulling  up 
thin  flakes  of  the  glass  as  it  is  peeled  i 
off.  The  glass  so  treated  looks  much 
like  our  winter  window  panes  when 
covered  with  a  coating  of  frost  crys¬ 
tals.  Such  glass  is  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  deck  lights. 

Mirror  Maklnf  Here. 

The  finest  English  and  Belgian 
plate-glass  is  best  for  car  mirrors. 
To  make  a  mirror  the  glass  is  first 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  water  and  I 
then  polished  with  rouge,  a  form  of  j 
oxide  of  iron,  which  brightens  it  and 
removes  every  scratch  and  surface  de¬ 
fect.  It  is  then  placed  upon  a  grated 
platform  over  coils  of  steampipe,  and 
is  covered  with  a  liquid  compound , 
made  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  which  at  once  precipitates . 
metallic  silver  upon  the  glass.  In 
this  process  some  chloride  of  silver  is 
also  formed  which  Is  collected  and  the  I 
silver  recovered  from  it.  The  glass 
is  then  carefully  washed.  The  heat 
under  the  mirror  plate  aids  much  in 
the  precipitation  of  the  metallic  sil¬ 
ver,  and  appears  to  render  the  silver 
brighter.  After  drying,  the  back  of 
the. mirror  is  painted  with  a  coat  of 
red  lead  and  then  bronzed,  if  re¬ 
quired,  which  protects  the'  silver 
from  oxidation,  as  well  as  from  injury 
by  contact  with  other  objects.  When 
gold  is  required  in  depressions  etched 
in  the  glass,  it  is  put  there  in  the 
leaf  by  means  of  Russian  isinglass,  a 
fine  transparent  glue  made  from  fish 
bladders. 

ncTellns  UliaM, 

This  is  a  process  requiring  several 
operationa  The  first  grinding  Is  on 
a  horizontal  iron  wheel  upon  whicb^ 


Ane  uml  1B 

eled  edge  is  still  linher  ground  up-1 
^asimtlar  wheel  covered  with  emery, 
rnie  next  step  is  grinding  upon  a 
horizontal  grindstone,  a  quality  of 
stone  which  is  only  found  in  Scot¬ 
land;  then  vertical  wooden  wheels 
put  a  more  finished  touch  upon  the 
beveled  edges,  and  finally  every  cut 
edge  is  perfectly  polished  upon  ver¬ 
tical  felt  wheels  covered  with  rouge. 
The  grinding  of  glass  is  regarded  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  acid  treatment  where 
silver  is  to  be  used  upon  the  trans- 
luent  portion.  Old  mirrors  which 
require  resilvering  are  first  put  into 
a  bath  of  lye  to  cut  off  the  paint  on 
them,  then  nitric  acid  is  employed 
for  taking  off  the  metallic  silver, 
which  is  put  into  the  form  of  chloride 
of  silver  for  use  again.  The  silver 
used  is  purchased  in  the  form  of  crys¬ 
tals  of  the  nitrate,  which  are  dis¬ 
solved  to  obtain  the  liquid  used  as 
above  described.  There  are  certain 
features  about  this  chemical  work 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  differ  somewhat  from  those 
used  elsewhere.  What  is  known  as 
cut-beveling  or  putting  flat  creases  in 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes  in  cars,  is  now  done 
here  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 

Glass  In  a  Car. 

We  have  seen  over  600  square  feet 
of  glass  in  a  Pullman  coach.  Of  this 
glass  116  feet  were  in  mirrors  and 
over  100  feet  of  it  had  been  embossed. 
“Leaded  glass,"  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses  and  in  rich  colors,  is  occasion¬ 
ally  used  in  costly  cars,  and  the  best 
examples  of  this  class  of  work  can  be 
inspected  in  cars  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
Excellent  plate  glass  is  made  in  this 
country  by  such  establishments  as 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
the  DePauw  Plate  Glass  Company,  at 
New  Albany,  Ind. ,  and  by  the  Crys¬ 
tal  City  Plate  Glass  Company,  of 
Missouri.  The  very  best  kinds  of 
plate  glass  are  now  made  by  the  Lon- 
i  don  and  Manchester  Plate  Glass  Com- 
I  pany,  England,  and  at  Manheim, 
Bavaria,  and  in  France  and  Belgium. 
Glass  making  was  one  of  the  earliest 
industries  undertaken  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  first  glass  works  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  Jamestown  some  years  be¬ 
fore  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Captain  John  Smith,  in  1615,  wrote 
that  he  felt  that  the  efforts  at  glass 
making  at  Jamestown,  were  some¬ 
what  misdirected,  and  this  was  five 
years  before  the  Pilgrims  reached 
Plymouth.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lander  once 
gave  as  a  reason  why  he  would  not 
visit  America — that  there  was  no 
stained  glass  to  be  seen  there;  but 
this  country  now  leads  the  world  in 
colored  glass  windows  of  artistic 
merit,  as  is  shown  in  an  instructive 
way  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Tiffady,  in  the 
Forum  for  July,  1893.  At  ordinary 
temperature,  giass  is  practically  In¬ 
destructible.  All  efforte  at  making 
malleable  glass  have  so  far  failed. 
Recent  experiments  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  nearly  all  the  gems  can 
now  be  so  dosely  imitated  in  glass  that 
I  none  but  experts  can  detect  the  imi- 
1  tations.  The  brightest  colors  of  flowers 
and  rainbows  are  almost  perfectly  re¬ 
produced  by  Bohemian  and  Venetian 
glass  workers.  The  examples  of 
this  work  to  be  seen  in  the  Austrian 
exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  are  rich¬ 
ly  worth  a  careful  study  by  any  one 
Interested  in  this  topic. 


Wood  Carving  for  Can. 


Tta  flRiit  Illiittriti3iit  of  Tkis  Art  to  Bo 
SooRlo  thoPollMo  Trail  It  tio 
Worli'i  Fair. 


BT  DUANB  DOTT. 

The  Art  at  CarrlBg. 

Carving  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
arts,  and  was,  no  doubt,  extensively 
practiced  in  prehistoric  time,  as  ivorr 
and  horn  carvings  of  prehistoric  peo¬ 
ples  attest,  and  this,  too,  was  long 
before  knowledge  of  metallurgy  ex¬ 
isted.  The  art  was  employed  in 
Babylon,  Assyria,  Ancient  Egypt  and 
Greece  upon  thrones,  altars,  chariots, 
scepters,  furniture,  weapons,  and 
other  things.  The  Bible  has  many 
references  to  carving,  and  ancient 
stone  carvings  like  those  of  Baalbec 
and  Egypt  are  unrivalled  even  to¬ 
day.  The  doors  of  Solomon’s  Tem¬ 
ple  were  of  olive  wood  and  elabo¬ 
rately  carved.  Worcester  defines 
carving  as  “a  branch  of  8culp|ure 
usually  limited  to  works  )n  wood  or 
ivory.”  It  is  the  art  of  cutting 
wood  to  ornamental  forms  by  means 
of  chisels,  gravers  and  other  cutting 
tools.  In  carving  metals  the  art  be¬ 
comes  chasing,  and  with  plastic  ma¬ 
terials  it  Is  molding.  With  half- 
jivllized  peoples  idol-carving  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  well-patronized  industry, 
for  people  love  their  idols  and  their 
temples  and  expend  upon  them  such 
wealth  as  they  can  command. 
Wooden  idols  seem  to  have  reached 
perfection  in  .American  tobacco  signs. 
The  exhibits  in  the  department  of 
Ethnology  at  the  World’s  Fair  con¬ 
tain  hundreds  of  samples  of  wooden 
idols  carved  by  savages.  These  ex¬ 
hibits  are  highly  instructive,  as  they 
show  the  art  and  mechanical  efforts 
of  men  who  to-day  are  quite  like 
those  of  the  childhood  of  our  own 
race.  Their  art  work  is  oftentimes 
grotesque  in  the  extreme,  and  their 
efforts  at  ornamenting  utensils  and 
furniture  remind  one  of  the  efforts 
of  children.  Contrast  the  exhibits  in 
the  Art  Gallery,  In  Machinery  Hall, 
and  the  marvels  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  with  the  wood  carving  of 
savages,  and  we  see  the  immense 
progress  of  enlightened  man,  and 
realize  the  small  beginnings  from 
which  we  have  grown  to  our  present 
stature;  we  can  then  realize,  too, 
what  Tennyson  embodies  in  the  lines: 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe 

Than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Wood  carving  has  been  extensively 
practiced  in  Europe  for  many  centu¬ 
ries,  as  old  furniture,  old  buildings 
and  cathedrals  give  such  abundant 
evidence.  The  carving  done  In  orna¬ 
menting  modern  homes  and  furniture 
has  never  been  surpassed  and  seems 
as  near  perfection  as  human  skill 
can  render  it.  Many  examples  of 
superb  work  in  this  domain  can  be 
studied  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Some 
curious  Egyptian  wood  carving,  four 
thousand  years  old,  is  on  exhibition 
in  the  Transportation  Building.  In 
ihat  climate,  especially  when  pro¬ 
tected,  as  in  the  tombs,  wood  decays 
very  slowly.  Mummy  cases  of  wood 
which  are  known  to  be  4,000  years 
old  are  now  in  existence,  the  wood 
still  quite  well  preserved. 

Within  a  very  few  years  a  Isirge 
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cars  and  , 

The  cats  which  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  has  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
World’s  Fair  furnish  the  ,beqt  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  class  of  carving,  as 
well  as  the  best  examples  of  modern 
car  construction  which  the  world  has 
seen.  Some  of  the  work  which  givei 
ceilings  an  embossed  appearance  con¬ 
sists  of  a  composition  molded  to  pre¬ 
scribed  forms  In  a  plMtlc  state  and 
which  soon  hardens.  With  tnolds 
dice  made  such  ornamentation  can 
be  produced  at  small  expense. 

The  woods  most  commonly  used 
here  for  carving  are  oak,  ash,  mahog¬ 
any,  vermilion,  walnut, .  and  satin- 
wood. 

Preiacd  Moldlngii. 

I  To  get  the  effect  of  carving,  much 
molding  is  now  treated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  The  outer  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  solid  metallic  wheel, 
which  is  about  seven  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  has  figures  of  approved  forms 
cut  into  it,  making  really  a  round 
die,  and  strips  of  molding  are  run 
under  this  wheel  and  under  great 
pressure,  which  results  in  leaving  im¬ 
pressions  upon  the  wood  exactly  like 
those  cut  into  the  wheel,  the  depres¬ 
sions  in  the  wheel  leaving  elevations 
of  similar  form  upon  the  molding. 
Such  metal  wheels  when  in  use  are 
kept  hot  with  jets  of  gas,  the  heated 
metal  securing  even  and  perfect  prod¬ 
ucts  of  pressure  without  breaking 
down  or  crumbling  the  wood.  In  this 
manner  many  kinds  of  ornahiental 
moldings  are  made  and  at  one-fiftieth 
part  of  the  cost  of  carving  such  j 
moldings  by  band. . 

Corvlna  Machinet. 

A  carving  machine  for  wood-work 
is  a  device  for  roughing  out  designs 
to  be  finished  by  chisels,  gouges  and 
scorpers  in  the  bands  of  skilled  carv¬ 
ers.  We  read  of  a  machine  of  this 
type  in  use  as  early  as  1800.  The 
machine  in  use  here  consists  of  a 
metal  table,  in  the  front  center  of 
which  a  pattern  is  fastened.  This 
pattern  may  be  of  wood  and  made  by 
a  band  carver,  though  if  many  copies 
of  it  are  to  be  made  the  pattern  is 
put  into  bronze.  At  the  right  and 
left  of  the  center  of  the  table  where 
the  pattern  rests,  the  wooden  blocks 
to  be  carved  are  fastened;  there  are 
always  two  such  blocks,  and  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  six  or  eight.  Over 
the  table  is  a  movable  frame-work  so 
made  so  as  to  be  moved  readily  up  or 
down  or  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the 
operator  chooses.  Fen  dent  from  the 
top  of  this  frame-work  are  small  flex¬ 
ible  shafts  inclosed  in  leather  tubes, 
and  at  the  lower  end  of  each  shaft 
suitable  cutting  tools  are  fastened, 
which  are  made  to  turn  10,000  times 
a  minute.  Immediately  over  the 
pattern,  at  the  center,  is  a  blunt  but 
smooth  spindle  metal  point  of  the 
same  size  as  the  end  of  the  cutting 
tools,  and  which  is  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  points  of  those  tools. 
While  these  cutting  tools  are  made 
to  revolve  vertically,  the  blunt 
point  at  the  center  is  moved 
over  the  pattern  by  the  operator,  the 
cutting  tools  rising  and  falling  over 
the  surface  of  the  blocks  to  be  cut, 
just  as  the  blunt  point  at  the  center 
will  permit,  while  moving  to  and  fro 
over  the  pattern.  When  the  cutting 
tools  can  no  longer  remove  any  of  the 
wood  under  them,  the  surface  of  the 
wood  treated  exactly  conforms  to 
that  of  the  pattern  in  the  center  of 
the  table.  Each  machine  can  do  the 
work  of  ten  hand-carvers,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  variety  of 
the  work  which  can  be  done  by  this 
device,  and  several  hundred  patterns 
have  already  been  used  here.  After 
the  pieces  of  carving  are  taken  from 
the  machine  they  are  turned  over  to 
hand  carvers  to  be  “touched  up,”  made 
smooth  and  ready  for  use  by  the  cabi¬ 
net-makers.  A  dozen  such  machines 
are  now  seen  in  these  shops.  From 
100  to  150  men  and  boys  have  been 
engaged  here  in  carving  during  the 
past  year. 

The  Carylac  In  Car*  at  the  Fair. 

,  The  work  of  carving  for  cars  must 
all  be  clean  cut,  so  as  to  accumulate 
as  little  dust  as  possible.  The  edges 
of  carvings  must  all  be  smooth,  as 
much  of  the  work  is  likely  to  come  In 
contact  with  the  clothing  of  uav- 
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The  exatapies  ot  ibis 
seen  in  the  Fallman  cffl  Am 
exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair  are-tfi  ^ 
the  “Empire  style,”  and  are  very  deli-  'jj 
cate  and  exactly  suited  to  car  work,  f  A  ^ 
where  space  Is  so  limited.  The  carv- 
ing  In  the  dining  car  is  especially  no-  / 

tlceable,  consisting  of  flowers,  fruit, 
etc.  The  combination  smoking  and 
baggage  car  gives  the  impression  of 
a  massive  car  with  large  pilasters, 
with  delicate  leaves  at  their  tops.  In 
the  sleeping  car  the  bunk  fronts  are 
in  low  relief.  Rams’  heads  are  on 
the  central  partitions  and  seat  ends, 
with  carvings  also  on  bulk  heads, 
which  are  very  pleasing.  The  obser¬ 
vation  car  is  richly  supplied  with 
delicate  carvings  and  with  many  fine 
brackets  overhead  and  heavy  piers 
with  caps.  The  carvings  in  these 
cars  were  made  principally  of  ver¬ 
milion  wood.  Never  before  In  the 
history  of  car  construction  has  so 
much  ornamental  work,  such  rich 
and  delicate  wood  carving  been 
placed  in  cars  as  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  World’s  Fair  train  at  Jackson  i 
Park,  and  the  application  of  the  art 
to  the  best  cars  now  built  can  be  | 
studied  there  to  the  highest  a  ' 
tage. 


To  grtre  d^hlteneM  and  aOlcleocy  to 
their  orcaniaatlon,  the  society  has  re¬ 
cently  secured  a  charter  from  the  Liog- 
tolatnre. 

OBJEKTrS  AND  AGENCIES,  v 
«  Gomenius’  grand  definition  of  educa¬ 
tion,  “To  train  generally  all  that  are 
mem  in  all  that  is  human,”  might  fitting¬ 
ly  be  engraved  over  the  doors  of  this 
the  motto  of  Its  projectors. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  libra¬ 
rian  we  are  able  to  place  before  our 
readers  a  statement  of  the  books  of 
the  library  used  by  readers  during 
the  past  four  years,  ending  July  31, 
1893.  This  beautiful  library,  the 
Rift  of  President  George  M.  Pullman 
to  his  city,  now  has  8,000  volumes, 
and  takes  nearly  one  hundred  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers  for  the  use  of  ita 
members.  The  year’s  record  shpws 
,  that  books  of  biography,  poetry,  and 
science  were  in  greater  demand  thani 
during  the  fiscal  year  1 802,  and  that 
fiction  and  Juveniles  comprise  only  26 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  books  taken, 
or  3  per  cent  leak  than  last  year. 
The  library  rooms  were  refitted  this 
year  and  new  carpets  supplied  for 
them.  They  are  regarded  by  all  vis¬ 
itors  as  the  handsomest  library  rooms 
in  this  country. 

The  following  tabular  statement 
exhibits  the  whole  number  of  books 
used  from  every  department  of  the 
library  for  the  years  indicated,  and 
the  percentage  of  each  department 
upon  the  whole  number  for  those 
years: 


SniM  XMn  tgo  »  tnSf  rat  sad  IS»SiP«y 
■trouedinto  a  iisaplas-esr  os  ixmds  Pmsa  Wp] 
tr«iu  wittt  tha  ytr  oX  a  R  auwao  u'Rasd  tSIag^ 
;  Auer  Be  bad  looked  at  eTerrowlir  tUl  ^  a*<l 
‘ified  Ms  oorlosltj,  bo  settlea  down  lu  a  seatSM  j 
,  began  to  watob  troai  tbd  vrtiidoir  tba  bWlW: 
‘  cbanglns  Unuseape.  Tlie  stooplng-oar  \ 

'  put  Ms  band  on  tbe  sbonlder  ot  Vbo  Urga  globnlsf  1 
man  and  asked  Urn  If  be  bad  a  PitUmao  ttekfeJ 
Tbe  wide  man  spread  Ms  legs  a  UtOe  wider,  splH 
to  take  up  a  little  more  room,  breaUted  In  asSH 

*,  TOOcublo  rest  or  Nebraskaoaone  andsald  be  Olda^ 

;  b»Te  to  bave  a  ticket.  ••Yon  baie  to  ebow  a  ««be» 
beta  In  tbiaoar  or  go  into  the  car  where  yon  be* 

I  long,  ”  said  tbe  urbane  oonduotor  Wbo  aialsti  SlI 
George  Pullman  in  glvwg  Ml  beloved  aleep 
are  not  carrying  peopla  tbl»  snmmat  jristtocnltlg 
vale  a  rrlendly  reeling  between  man  and  man.”  " 

'  ‘  Do  you  know,  ”  said  tbo  large  man  as  ba  tbrew 
beck  Ms  ooat  so  as  to  abow  a  two-ponnd  diamond 
••  that  I  can  bave  yon  oni  of  a  Job  in  tbres  mUtateg 
and  hang  yonr  pelt  on  tbo  renoe  as  soon  as  we  gSI 
to  Omsbal" 

•  ‘  No,  I  didn’t  know  that,  or  oonraoj  but  I  kndw 
that  ir  you  don’t  ebow  ma  your  antborlty  ror  tiding ' 
m  tbla  oar  I  wiu  call  tbe  porter  and  we  wUI  nae  you 
to  lubricate  the  young  and  growing  Stale  at 
Nebraska.  Von  may  be  an  eminent  mao,  bnl  you 
have  a  way  ot  oonoeallng  It  that  woold  baffle  aaf 
condnetor  In  tbe  Cntted  Statea,  ” 

•‘You  wlU  and  out  who  I  am  when  wo  get  to 
Omaha,  ”  said  tbe  large,  purple  man,  looldag  M . 
Ms  eeven-peund  watcii  and  acapplng  It  so  that 
'  nervous  woman  nearly  Jumped  out  ot  tbe  car. 

I  ”  You  will  then  know  wbo  1  am,  but  It  will  be  too 


The  New  Rooms  in 
Building. 


Institute  — - -  . 

It  is  their  hope  to  increase  the  social 
opportunities,  and  in  this  way  be  help¬ 
ful  to  the  families  of  this  community, 
gathered  from  the  four  quarters  of  tbe 
globe,  and  often  homesick  and  lonely. 

These  rooms  also  are  designed  to  be 
at  least  a  partial  sulwtitute  for  home 
to  the  many  hundreds  of  unmatTled 
men,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  even 
to  the  families  with  whom  they  lodge. 

The  gymnasium,  'bowling  alley  and 
other  games  and  amusements  are  in¬ 
tended  to  furnish  that  recreation  need¬ 
ful  to  keep  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body 
in  a  sound  and  healthful  state. 

By  means  of  a  well-stocked  reading 
room  in  co-operation  with  the  Pullman 
Public  Library,  lyeeum  features, 
classes  In  special  subjects,  lectures  on 
toplc^pf  general  Interest  by  members 
and  by  distinguished  specialists,  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  citizens  will  be 
quickened  and  fostered. 

The  highest  qualities  of  the  man  will 
not  be  neglected,  but  among  other  agen¬ 
cies  it  U  the  intention  to  have  evangell- 
Sunday  aftemomis,  ad- 


fnauguratlon  Bxenlaaa. 

It  was  a  large  and  representative 
company  that  met  In  the  Casino  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  Inst  to  dedicate  in 
a  way  the  building  to  an  enterprise  of 
no  sioall  moment  bo  tbe  town. 

The  exercises  were  in  keeping  with 
the  object  of  the  movement— to  afford 
the  people  of  Pullman  an  opportunity 
of  mutual  benefit  along  many  lines. 
Music  of  a  high  order,  both  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal,  was  interspersed 
with  addresses  setting  forth  the  need 
and  the  field  of  sneh  an  institute.  Re¬ 
freshments  followed,  and  over  a  cup  of 
excellent  coffee,  sociability,  to  foster 
whioh  la  one  of  the  main  designs,  grew 
general  and  hearty.  The  claim  that 
this  endeavor  is  entirely  unlimited  by 
sectarian  or  racial  lines  was  pleasantly 
accentuated  by  the  numiber  of  denom¬ 
inations  and  no  denominations,  and 
nationalities  participating  in  tbe  enter¬ 
tainment 

IHE  MEN’S  SOCIETY  OF  PUIX- 
MAN, 

under  whose  auspices  this  work  Is  be¬ 
ing  carried  on,  was  organized  in  Oc- 
'tober,  1894,  and  has  carried  forward  its 
first  year’s  work  till  now  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  somewhat  unique  constitution: 

Article  1.  The  name  of  this  society 
shall  be  “The  Men’s  Society  of  PuU- 


••Tro«,  tme,”  saia  the 
••  It  will  then  be  indeed  to 
comes  to  search  lor  you  i 
and  jon  will  be  a  very  shooi 
••  Young  man,  wnen  yo 
yon  will  know  more.  ” 
••Tee,  sir.  lalaoUopel 
wish  that  yon  had  been  bleb 
’•  Sir,  my  name  la  a  hon, 
York  to  San  Franclaoo.  If : 


cal  meetings - - - 

dressed  by  the  ablest  exponents  of  vital 
Christianity,  regardless  of  creed  or  ec- 
clesiastifi^  affiliation. 

ALTRUISTIC  ELEMENTS. 

Nor  is  it  expected  that  the  efforts  of 
the  institute  shall  terminate  upon  the 
men.  However  successfill  they  may  be 
in  this  direction,  the  movement  will  be 
a  partial  failure  if  it  does  not  ultimate¬ 
ly  reach  and  minister  to  the  community 
as  a  whole.  As  the  Old  Guard  of  Na¬ 
poleon  opened  its  ranks  and  received  in¬ 
to  them  for  protection  and  instruction 
the  Young  Guard  of  the  empire,  so  the 
men  of  Pullman  will  yet  take  Into  their 
sympathy  and  care  the  boys  of  Pull¬ 
man,  and  by  means  of  Boys’  Brigades 
and  like  agencies,  as  well  as  providing 
these  yonths  with  reading  rooms,  gym¬ 
nasium  and  such  things  of  their  own. 
will  train  and  develop  them. 

The  Women’s  Society  of  Pullman  Is 
being  organized  to  oo-operate  with  the 
Men’s  Society  and  have  charge  of  the 
sewing  classes,  cooking  schools.  Girls’ 
Brigades,  kindergartens  and  whatever 
will  enhance  the  welfare  of  the  families 
of  this  town. 

FOUNDATION  PRINCIPLES. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  work  here 
outlined,  or  any  part  of  It,  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  only  so  far  and  so  fast  as  there 
is  developed  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 
The  teachers,  tbe  leaders,  the  insplrers 
to  high  Ideals,  come  most  effectively 
from  within  the  community  Itself.  Will¬ 
ingness  to  take  trouble  for  othera  is  the 
cMef  comer  stone  of  the  whole  social 


nnglit  to  bo  able  to  recognA#  a  man  wBo  bM 
in  pnbUo  life  as  long  as  I  Have.  ”  j 

'  aid  tbe  conductor,  taking  off  bii 
I  porter,  “bWaomenow  yon  do  j 
ay  great  man  i  ever  saw.  Yoo 
e  a  man  wtp  baa  atraak  a  pqpn- 

_ ja  or  (jnelleil  tbe  national  cry  for 

an  earneai  and  tenaolons  aiylRot  giua.  A»  1  laid  ■ 
before,  the  rules  of  tnlB  company  requite  tbat  yon 
eball  proiince  currency,  pass  or  ticket  or  get  off  and 
walk.  Will  you  ebow  na  your  oredentlala  or  ean 
tbe  everlasting  enmity  of  tbe  road  by  falUng  off  tbo 
platform  and  mussing  np  tceitlght  of  wky  t”  t 
Tbe  large  man’s  breatb  oa^e  qnlck  and  hla  brow 
grew  black,  as  he  ground  hia  teeth  and  want  oat  of 
tbo  oar.  I  soppoaed  he  bad  gone  ont  to  plnnge  off 
iUo  platform  as  we  aped  swiftly  down  the  grado,^ , 


Article  II.  The  object  of  this  society 
shall  be  to  minister  In  every  feasible 
way  to  'the  welfare  of  the  men  of  Pull- 


Article  III.  All  men  willing  to  co-op¬ 
erate  to  this  end  are  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  first  officers  of  the  society  were: 
Rev.  G.  R.  Pike,  Presddont;  A.  A.  Chal- 
craft,  Vice  President;  Robert  Jamie, 
Secretary:  A.  8.  Wood,  Treasurer. 

Much  was  accomplished  during  the 
past  year.  A  great  many  men  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  passing  pleas¬ 
ant  evenings  with  each  other,  enjoying 
good  and  refining  music,  and  of  partici¬ 
pating  In  literary  work  of  healthful  and 
improving  nature.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions,  through  their  activity,  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  this  town  were  brought  together 
In  delightful  social  Intercourse.  Pleas¬ 
ant  acquaintances  were  formed,  mutual 


mdnotor  contlnnw)  to  Mrid  bis  position 
tier,  tbongta  sotmM  times  be  msdo  tbli 
.0  error  of  not  reoogniztng  some  of  our  most 
i  men  In  polltias,  ut  and  letters, 

I  be  missed  It  on  me.  Bat  1  did  not  report  i 
r  be  ongbt  to  maintain  dlsMpUn*,  I  olalm,  I 


tween  man  and  man  were  increased, 
and  the  social  and  Intellectual  life  of 
this  community — and,  by  the  agency  of 
this  society’s  evangelical  committee, 
the  spiritual  life  also— was  stimulated 
to  a  noticeable  degree. 

Meeting  as  the  society  did,  however, 
in  one  of  the  churches,  it  felt  hamper¬ 
ed  from  the  first,  both  by  the  lack  of  fa¬ 
cilities  which  these  quarters  afforded 
and  by  the  limitation  placed  by  this 
fact  upon  Its  efficiency  among  those 
vyho  dW  not  feel  In  sympathy  with  the 
church,  and  others  who  regarded  It  as  a 
denominational  affair  solely.  In  anti¬ 
cipation  of  this  year’s  requirements,  a 
committee  from  the  socl^  laid  their 
difficulties  and  desires  before  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man,  who  entered  heartily  Into  their 
plans. 

THE  NEW  QUARTERS. 

With  the  co-operation  ot  President 
Pullman,  this  society  obtained  the  use 
of  the  lower  floor  and  basement  of  the 
Oasino  Building. 

Under  their  direction  these  premises 
have  been  cleaned,  partitions  moved 
and  removed,  doors  cut.  stairways  al¬ 
tered.  floors  renewed,  ventilators,  radi¬ 
ators  and  gas  fixtures  put  in,  and  the 
whole  made  fresh  and  comely  with 
paint.  In  consequence  of  these  changes, 
the  society  was  able  Thursday  evening 
to  usher  its  guests  into  a  surprisingly 
pleasant  assembly  room,  72x48  feet  in 
dimensions,  and  of  perfect  acoustic 
properties.  Back  of  this  room  are  the 
gymnasium,  reading-room,  ladles’  cloak 


The  number  of  books  drawn  froim 
the  Public  Library  during  each  fiscal 
year  since  it  was  opened  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


We  oazbt  uot  to  bik  too  moeb  of  s  oondaoleiM 
Oar  great  men  are  constantly  obanglnc  their  MfP 
pexruboe  by  pintlng  on  dufereht  taata  or  getUiii: 
ibetr  ball  ont,  and  a  oondnetor  la  almoat  fototd  M 
demand  a  ticket  or  aoma  otber  gniraatsa  W 
good  faith  from  every  one  yba  ttaveU  wltb  bla, 
Gov.  Btoiilord  la  a  very  isrp  man  pbyucally.aat^ 
tbla  gtvei  Ma  brain  a  vronderfnl  xmonnl  pi  as9> 
room  and  a  good  obanoa  to  atretob  ItaelL  Gla  so*  < 


im  an  opportanlly 
olpa  Mm  to  forget  i 
ho  eieeted  Mm. 
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PTJLLMAlSr. 

PnUiniia  boing  oue  of  tho  grentust  Indus, 
trittl  ciirpurttlious  in  the  country  conductod 
on  a  plan  peculiarly  its  own,  has  naturally 
catnt'  in  for  a  good  deal  of  public  attuntion 
since  its  inception  some  ttfteon  years  ago. 

It  lias  been  written  up  from  tho  standpoint 
of  tbo  moralist,  the  educator,  the  scientist, 
the  plillanthropist,  the  traveler,  tho  agitator, 
and  the  socialist,  until  it  is  possible  to  got 
literature  on  tho  town  suited  to  every  shade 
of  opinion  or  belmf. 

Between  the  years  1S«2  and  1893,  when  the 
coniilry  at  largo  was  prosperous,  ardors  at 
tno  I’ullnian  shops  were  plenty,  and  there 
w.s  plenty  of  work  for  all  their  eniplnyeos; 
tlien  praises  of  the  mauagemont  were  on 
every  tongue;  they  were  extolletl  for  placing 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  and  beautiful 
lliiiigH  of  nature  withiu  reach  of  tho  man 
with  a  moderate  iucome;  the  comfortable 
aud  oheortnl  homes  they  provided  their  work- 
meu,  witli  their  bright  surroundings,  were 
held  up  as  worthy  of  all  honor  to  tiio  oorpo- 
rnliiin  and  doserving  of  emnlatiou  ovoty- 
wliere.  In  the  latter  part  of  1893  adversity 
stepped  into  prosperity’s  shoos;  uusiDess 
stopped,  oimsnniption  stopped,  factory 
wliecls  stopped,  railroads  had  no  use  for  ad¬ 
ditional  rolling  stock,  and  the  Ihillmau  Oeni- 
pany,  in  common  with  other  industrios, 
found  it  impcssihlo  to  got  euRiciont  work  to 
keep  its  employees  going  at  full  wages. 
Then  it  was  that  tbeprofesslunal  agitator  got 
in  his  work.  Ho  urged  tho  men  to  iusist  on 
full  time  and  full  pay,  and  tho  siriko 
which  lollewed  in  May,  1894,  forms  one 
of  tho  darkest  pages  in  American  history. 
Mr.  riillman  then  wan  called  a  lyrani;  tho 
fair  city  ho  had  built  wns  called  a  walled 
jail  for  its  inhabitants,  and  the  hoautiful 
homes  that  bad  been  justly  enlogizod  by  tho 
press,  by  college  professors,  by  moralists, 
pbilantliropists  and  wnrkingnion  ail  over  the 
country,  were,  it  was  said,  only  means  for 
extortion. 

The  “Fin.-vncial  Times,”  in  taking  up  tho 
eniijoct,  presenls'tlio  facts  Just  us  they  aji- 
pear  to  one  who  took  the  pains  to  go  ail  over 
tho  groat  plant  and  who ir gained  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  statistics  and  personal  interviews. 

Tbo  actual  nppearaneo  of  Tnllman  as  it 
strikes  tho  vision  on  allghling  from  the  train, 
is  as  ditforont  'from  tho  picture  as  drawn 
by  labor  agitators  as  is  the  bright  light  of  the 
noon  day  snn  from  midnight  darkness.  Tho 
walled  city  is  a  myth,  and,  contrary  to  boaring 
any  seniblanco  to  a  penal  Inslitntion,  it  is 
one  ot  tbe  prrittiOHt  spots  at  tfais  season,  to 
bo  found  in  a  month's  travel.  There  is  a 
wall,  as  la  customary  with  all  manufacturing 
concerns,  aronnd  the  shops,  but  it  was  bnilt 
for  symmetry  and  in  carrying  out  original 
architoctnral  designs,  and  is  not  apparent 
from  the  depot  or  residence  porlion  of  the 


dnsirial  centre  in  America,  or  tho  world.  To 
the  loft,  stretcliing  away  lor  perhaps  a  mile 
and  a  half,  aro  long  rows  of  groat  shops,  not 
therundressod  wooden  variety,  but  floe  ones, 
limit  of  liriok  with  stone  trimmings.  Sur¬ 
rounding  these  shops  are  white  graveled 
walks  and  grassy  lawns,  stndded  with  green 
shrubbery  and  set  here  and  there  with  bods 
of  bright'bncd  flowers,  while  on  tho  western 
border  there  is  a  basin  of  deep  water,  that 
nltogeiher  forms  a  picturesque  scene  that  is 
ns  grntelul  to  tbe  eye  as  the  freshness  and 
fragrance  of  tbo  alm’osphore  is  to  the  nostrils 
and  Inugs.  Tho  rosidonce  part  of  the  town 
is  bnilt  aronnd  a  central  square,  which  has 
been  cnltlvated  to  the  highest  dogroo  of  the 
landscano  gardener’s  art.  Chicago  has  a 
nnmlier  ot  private  parks,  bnt  none  that  will 
equal  this  public  square  in  Fiillman.  Tho 
houses  lacing  this  Hanaro  aro  all  of 
brick,  handsome  in  design  and  medem  In 
Anicb,  wtih  both  sewer  connections,  water 
facotfl,  etc.  These  bonses  rent  from  $22  6" 
for  six  and  seven  room  houses,  up  to  $36  for 
ihie  -  tory  bouses  of  ton  to  twelve  rooms. 
The  nearest  liko  houses  with  similar  anr- 
roiindints  in  o'hor  parts  of  tho  city  cannot 
be  oiilained  at  any  near  approach  to  these 
figures.  Tenement  houses  inside  the  corpo¬ 
ration  limits  rent  from  six  to  ten  dollars  per 
month.  The  man  who  prefers  to  keep  hia 
lamily  In  a  hovel  while  he  spends  half  bis 
earnings  at  the  comer  saloon,  will  find  this 
place  little  to  his  liking  for  there  aro  no  sa¬ 
loons  in  Pullman.  Tho  town  has  a  good  ho¬ 
le],  which  is  kept  np  to  a  high  standard  re¬ 
gardless  of  profit  or  loss.  The  business  of 
the  Inwii  is  done  in  the  Market  Hall  and  in 
tho  Arcade Bnilding.in  which  are  also  located 
tho  local  oifices  of  the  eompany,  tho  post  of¬ 
fice,  the  liank,  the  library  and  the  theatre. 
All  lines  of  business  are  here  represented, 


and  it  is  "possible  to  obtain  all  nooossary 
liousehold  or  family  snpplies  under  tbla  one 
roof,  bnt  there  is  no  pressure  to  compel  any 
one  to  do  their  traning  in  Pullman.  The 
fomiiany  owns  the  building  and  rents  the 
stores  and  rooms  to  private  iudlvidnala 
who  do  the  business  on  their  own  capital 
and  in  their  own  way.  Tho  company  has  not 
new  and  never  has  had  any  interest  what¬ 
ever  in  the  business  of  any  of  tho  stores  or 
ushnps  in  tho  town;  they  are  rented  to  and 
fmanaged  by  ontside  parlies,  tree  of  any 
noiitrol  by  tho  company.  Tbo  people  living 
in  tho  town  aro  ontiroly  free  to  bny  where 
they  rbunse,  and  as  a  matter  of  faot  tbo  large 
disbursements  in  wages  at  Pi.llmaii,  ainr 


iiig  to  an  average  of  »2,3«tl.(i00  a  year  from 
Keptember,  1880,  to  July.  1894,  bas  toroated  a 
great  competition  for  tbo  trailo  of  Pnllman 
in  the  Binall  anrrounding  towns,  as  well  as  in 
Cliicago,  tho  natural  result  of  which  wonid 
bo  to  bring  the  prices  of  all  merchandise 
down  to  a  miniiiinm. 

“One  of  the  incongruities  of  the  modem 
city  or  town  is  tliat  they  sooni  to  have  oome 
largely  by  chance. 

“The  black  snuike  stack  of  the  factory, 
shop  or  mill  and  the  ohnrch  spire,  tower 
heaveuward,  overlooking  tho  leas  sspiring 
homes  or  bnsinesa  honses  of  the  resident,  all 
on  the  same  square.” 

“In  Pnlliiiau  there  is  no  such  disregard  of 
the  olenial  fitness  of  things.  Liko  a  hand¬ 
some  etrncturo  designed  by  a  skillfnl  archi¬ 
tect,  each  detail  is  in  its  proper  place  and 
proper  proportion.  Tho  bnildiugs  for  labor 
are  not  joined  to  the  fireside.  Horae,  aud 
shop,  and  church,  opera  bonse,  library  and 
railway  station,  are  where  eaoli  should  be, 
and,  iiiBload  of  making  a  discord,  they  verity 
to  tbe  full  the  definition  of  him  who  said  that 
‘architecture  is  frozen  music.’  Here  the 
stores  aro  as  numerous  as  tho  nopnlalion  de¬ 
mands;  tho  churches  pay  some  regard  to  the 
nnmbqr  of  snuls  which  need  transportation 
from  sin  to  goodness;  the  theatre  Is  adapted 
to  the  niiiiibor  of  those  who  need  hours  of 
laughter  and  sentiment;  the  library  file  the 
community  as  neatly  as  the  glove  the  hand  of 
the  lady;  oven  that  strange  invention  of  man 
in  hiB  estate  of  sin  and  nisory— ‘the  saloon’ 
—is  subjected  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
and  inasmuch  as  a  community,  however 
large,  needs  no  saloon  at  all,  that  is  the  mim- 
her  laid  out  by  tbe  Ibunghliul  architect  and 
built  by  tbe  company.  Other  industrial  com¬ 
munities  have  proved  failures  because  they 
- based  either  on  the  ontopian  ideas  (if 


port  for  each  famliy.’ 

In  all  the  provisions  made  for  tho  comfoit 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pnllman,  its  teundor 
built  no  wiser  than  when  ho  created  a  hbrary 
for  their  entertainment  and  instrnotion. 
There  aro  now  about  8,000  volumes  on  its 
shelves.  The  nnclens  of  this  library  was 
formed  by  a  gift  of  8,0tK)  volumes  by  Mr. 
Pullman.  Nothing  more  appropriate  can  be 
said  of  this  than  the  words  uttered  by  Prof. 
Swing  at  tho  dedication  ot  the  library:  “A 
library  of  good  books  is  almost  as  sacred  as  a 
sanctnary.  Here  tbe  mind  and  heart  will  be 
allured  away  from  sin  aud  temptation.  Here, 
in  half  hours  away  from  the  noise  of  wheels, 
and  anudpure  and  beantiful  associations,  the 
reader  will  soon  feel  the  greatness  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  and  will  reach  some  reali¬ 
zation  ot  tbe  duties  aud  even  glory  of  life.” 

Instead  of  restricting  the  liberty  of  their 
employees,  everything  about  the  place— the 
shops,  the  honses,  the  grounds,  tbe  schools, 
the  churches  and  theatres — provide  for  their 
comfort,  education,  edification  and  amnse- 
mont.  and  suggest  careful  attention  to  their 
woll-heing  and  good  olioer.  The  town  was 
never  organized  as  a  obaritahle  institution, 
and  it  is  to  bo  expected  that  the  company 
would  want  some  returns  on  their  investment 
in  houses  and  lands,  just  as  individuals  do, 
hnl  a  due  regard  lor  truth  oonipols  us  to  say 
that  they  give  more  for  the  consideration 
they  receive  than  any  other  landlords  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Tbe  best  definition  of  the  Company’s 
idea  lu  bnildiiig  tbe  town  and  their  realiza¬ 
tion,  is  conveyed  in  Mr.  Piillniau’s  own  lan- 
giiiige  linforo  tho  IT.  S.  Strike  Commission, 
wiiiob  mot  in  Chicago  in  August,  1894.  He 
said:  “The  object  in  bnilding  Pnllman  was 
tbe  establishment  of  a  great  nianufacturing 
business  on  tbe  most  snbstanilal  basis  possl- 
hle,  recognizing  as  we  did,  and  do  now,  that 
tbo  working  people  are  tbe  most  important 
element  which  enters  into  tbe  snccessfni 
operation  of  any  maunfactnring  enterprise.” 

“We  decided  to  bnild,  in  close  proximity  to 
tbe  shops,  homes  for  workingmen  of  such 
character  and  surroundings  as  would  prove 
so  attractive  as  to  cause  the  best  class  of  me¬ 
chanics  to  seek  that  place  tor  employment  in 
preference  to  others.  We  also  desired  to  es¬ 
tablish  tbe  place  on  such  a  basis  as  would 
exclude  all  baneful  influences,  believing  that 
such  a  policy  would  result  in  the  greatest 
moaanre  of  success,  both  from  a  commercial 
point  oljview,  and  also,  what  was  equally  im¬ 
portant,  or  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  ' 
in  a  tendency  toward  contiiined  elevation  and 
improvement  of  the  condition  not  only  of  the 
working  people  themselves,  but  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  growing  np  about  them.” 

“Accordingly  the  present  location  of  Pull¬ 
man  was  selected.  That  region  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  then  very  sparsely  populated,  a  very 
few  biindreil  people,  mostly  farmei-s,  living 
within  a  rndias  ol  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  site  selected,  where  there  aro  now  liv¬ 
ing  some  25,000  people.” 

“It  was  not  tbo  intontiun  to  sell  workmen 
homes  in  Pnllman,  but  to  so  limit  tbe  area 
of  the  town  that  they  oonld  bay  them  at 

I  convenient  distances  from  tho  works,  if  they 
chose  to  do  so.  If  any  lots  had  been  sold  in 
I  Pullman,  it  wonid  have  permitted  the  intro- 
dnotion  of  the  very  banefnl  elements  which 
It  was  the  chief  purpose  to  oxolnde  from  the 
immediate  unighborbood  of  the  ahopa  and 
from  the  homos  to  be  erected  abont  them.” 

“The  plan  was  to  provide  hemes  in  tho 
first  place  for  all  people  who  should  desire  to 
work  in  the  shops,  at  reasonable  rentals, 
with  the  cxtieotation  that  as  they  became 
able,  and  should  desire  to  do  so,  they  would 
pnrehaso  lots  and  erect  homes  fortbomselvcs 
within  convenient  distances,  or  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  rent  homes  from 
other  people  who  shonid  build  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity.  As  a  matter  of  faot,  at  the  time  of  the 
strike,  808  of  the  shop  emplovos  owned  their 
homos,  and  401  of  that  number  are  now  em- 
Iiloyed  in  tho  shops ;  150(1  others  at  tho  lime 
of  the  strike  lived  ontside,  and  in  addition 
an  estimated  nnmlier  of  Irom  200  to  9<»  otb- 
ors  employed  at  Pullman  wore  owners  of 
their  bomoH.  Tho  company  neither  planned 
nor  could  it  exi'rciso  any  mnnicipal  powers 
In  PnUnian.  It  was,  in  fiiot,  within  the 
iHinDdaries  of  what  was  legally  called  the 
village  ot  Hyde  Park;  was  several  miles 
distant  from  the  actual  village  as  settled  at 
that  lime.  The  people  lived  there  first  nn- 
dor  tbe  ordinanoea  of  tbe  village  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  now  liye  nnder  tbe  ordinances  of 
the  City  of  Chicago,  and  not  at 


I  dor  tho  regnlations  of  tho  company.  The 
*  ndatioua  of  those  employed  in  the  shops 
are,  as  to  the  shops,  the  relations  of  em- 
pleyooB  to  employer,  and  as  to  those  of 
them  and  others  living  In  the  homes,  the 
roistioDB  are  simply  and  only  tho  relations 
of  tenant  to  landlord.” 

‘  Id  carrying  out  this  general  plan,  everv 
care  was  taken  in  making  perfect  sanitary 
condltlnns  by  a  water  snnply  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  Bciuntifio  system  of  sewerage, 
paved  and  well  lighted  streets  and  open 
places,  properly  ornamented  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  all  of  which  aro  kept  in  perfect 
repair  and  cleanliness  by  the  company,  and 
at  its  expense.  Dne  attention  was  paid  to 
the  oonvsnienoe  aud  general  well-being  of 
the  residents  by  the  erection  of  stores  and 
markets,  a  cbarob.'pnblio  schools,  a  library 
and  pulilic  halls  fur  leotnres  and  amuse¬ 
ments;  also  a  hotel  and  boarding  houses. 
Tbe  basis  on  which  rents  were  fixed  was  to 
make  a  rotnrn  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  actual 
investment,  which  at  that  time  (1881)  was  a 
riiiaeonable  return  to  he  expeolod  from  such 
an  invostmeut;  and  in  oalcniating  what,  for 
such  a  purpose,  was  the  actual  invostmeut 
in  tbo  dwellings  on  tho  one  band  and  the 
other  bnildings  on  the  oiber,  an  allowance 
was  made  for  the  cost  or  the  streets  amt 
other  publio  improvements,  just  as  it  has  to 
bo  oonsiderod  in  tho  valuation  of  any  prop¬ 
erty  for  renting  anywhere,  all  public  im¬ 
provements  having  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
owner  of  a  lot,  either  directly  or  by  special 
taxation,  and  by  him  considered  in  the  valn- 

”  The  aotnal  operations  have  never  shown 
a  net  relnru  of  six  per  cent.,  the  aroonnt 
originally  contemplated.  The  investment  for 
several  years  returned  a  net  revenue  of  about 
4 1-2  per  cent.,  bnt  daring  the  last  two  years 
additional  taxes  and  heavier  repairs  have 
brought  the  net  revenue  down  to  3  82-100 per 

That  ihe  Piillman  Company  baa  bad  a  large 
moasnro  of  prosperity  no  one  can  deny  who 
has  any  nudorstandiog  of  its  rosonrees  and 
assets,  but  this  has  never  come  by  virtae  of 
any  dealings  with  its  employes. 

'The  storm  which  centeretl  in  Pullman,  and 
which,  lor  a  time,  thresteued  tbe  very  exist- 
euoe  of  tho  lilo  of  the  nation,  is  happily  past ; 
and  Pullman,  in  common  with  oiber  manu¬ 
facturing  centres,  again  wears  the  robes  ol 
peace,  prosperity  and  plenty.  That  this  is 
true,  instead  of  the  reverse,  is  due  largely  to 
the  firmness  of  George  M.  Pullman  at  the  de 
oisive  hour,  in  rejeoiing  the  eucroachiueiiis 
ol  law-breaking  agitators.  Had  a  weaker 
course  been  pursued  by  tbo  company  and  ils 
executive,  much  that  is  now  settled  forever, 
most  important  among  which  is  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  the  national  law,  would  have  still  re- 
mained  subject  to  the  assanlts  of  self-created 
and  irresponsible  leaders.  The  company, 
which  had  many  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep 
its  shops  tanning  at  a  time  when  industry  in 
general  was  paralyzed, found  itself  confronted 
with  a  demand  to  deal  with  outside  parties 
who  had  no  relation  to  its  business,  and  very 
properly  refused  to  allow  ontside  interference 
with  its’ aflairs.  The  immediate  consequence 
was  one  of  tbe  greatest  contiicts  between  the 
forooH  of  disorder  and  tho  strong  arm  of  the 
Uw  that  has  occurred  during  recem  year-. 
The  results  aro  history.  Every  patriotic 
citizen  of  America  breathes  freer,  that  law 
and  order  have  trinropbed,  and  that  personal 
and  property  rights  arc  to  bo  upheld  in  ibis 
country  bv  tbe  strong  arm  of  the  nation. 

In  the  {‘nllman  shops  there  are  now  3,800 
men  busily  employed,  providing  for  cor.teu’od 
and  happy  families  and  living  under  social 
and  sauitary  conditions  sneh  as  are  to  le 
found  in  no  other  centre  of  indnstry,  with 
schools  for  the  instrnction  of  their  childrou 
and  all  the  refining  ioflaences  of  modem 
civilization  around  them.  These  advantages 
are  all  the  more  secure,  becanse  the  power 
of  the  law  bas  been  asserted.  There  is 
among  the  men  a  widely  prevailing  feeling, 
that  they  have  learned  by  experience  that 
tho  company  was  earnest  in  befriending 
them  in  seeking  work  for  them  when  little 
was  lo  bo  had,  and  in  giving  them  work  at 
wages  which  the  selling  prices  of  their  pio- 
ducl  did  not  jnstify,  and  that  the  gennine- 
!  ness  of  the  interest  of  tbe  company  in  their 
I  welfare  is  far  more  to  be  trnsted  than  tbe 

promises  of  the  agitators  who  misled  them, 

Tbo  capacity  and  completeness  ot  tbis 
plant  is  a  revelation  to  tbe  uiiinitialed.  They 
have  a  record  of  fifty-nine  finished  freight 
cars  in  a  day.  They  mannlacture  everything 
from  the  raw  material  that  enters  into  tbe 
cars  they  bnild,  except  the  glass  and  up¬ 
holstery  material  need  in  sleepers  and  pas¬ 
senger  coaches. 

The  machinery  need  in  turning  out  tho 
finer  parts  of  Ihe  work  in  their  Pnllman  cars 
is  simply  wonderful  in  the  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  with  which  the  work  is  done.  Things 
that  bnt  yesterday  were  considered  im¬ 
possible  of  coustrnction  except  hy  tlie  slow 
band  process,  aro  now  made  V  machinery, 
tho  same  machine  producing  two  and  throe 
duplicates  at  tho  saiii.>  instant.  Everything 
hero  moves  with  ihe  precision  and  regnlariiy 
of  a  clock.  In  the  freight  shops  Iho  car 
wheels  aro  rolled  into  their  places  in  tlio 
morning  and  tlie  trucks  are  set  in  posllion. 
Each  piece  of  timber  or  iron  that  outers  into 
tho  make-np  of  the  oars  has  beforehand  bei'n 
ent,  morticed  and  grooved  to  fit  exactly  tbe 
position  it  is  to  oociipy.  These  pieces  are  all 
marked  and  namhored  in  ennseentive  order 
in  tbe  oonatmetion'  department,  and  it  only 
remains  for  tho  car  builder  to  place  them  in 
their  order,  and  bolt,  rivit  or  nail  them  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  lieforo  the  day  closes  Ihe  finished 
freight  cars  are  slaiiding  at  the  other  end  of 
the  shops  ready  for  painting  and  lettering. 
More  time  is  required,  ol  course,  in  bnilding 
passenger  coaobos  and  Pnllman  sleepers.  In 
this  class  of  work  only  the  standard  parts  are 
kept  in  dnplicaie,  as  they  vary  in  desigii. 
They  mannfactiire  hero  evorvthing  made  in 
the  way  of  rolling  slock,  whether  it  is  tor 
street,  elevated  or  snrlaoe  roads,  except  en- 
(lines,  which  they  do  not  bnild.  Ho  perfect 
IS  their  equipment  that  it  is  possikde  for  them 
lo  replace  any  jiart  of  a  broken  car  or  cars  in 
a  moment’s  notice. 

Tbe  Pnllman  Oompany  baa  on  exhibition  at 
tho  Colton  Btatne  Exposition,  at  Atlanta,  Oa.. 
a  oomplete  train,  which  is  a  triiiiiqih  of  iho 
oar  bnilder’s  art,  and  is  a  matobless  piece  of 
work,  which  probably  no  other  establishment 
in  the  world  is  capable  of  producing.  Ii  is  at 


the  same  time  a  tribute  lo  American  genins 
and  a  monnmeut  to  onr  Nations]  proiqwritv. 

No  dosoription  of  Pullman  would  be  com¬ 
plete  that  made  no  reference  to  the  great  A 
29)0  horse  power  Corliss  engine  that  fur-  (I  '• 
Dishes  power  for  driving  900  machines  of  sU  U  / 
kinds  in  the  car  depaitments  ol  Iho  works.  |  li 
It  is  said  to  bo  the  handsomest  large  engine 
in  tbo  world.  It  was  built  by  the  Corli-s 
Company  for  the  express  purpose  of  mnniiig 
ibe  machinery  of  llie  Centennial  Exposition,  , 
belli  in  Pbiladolphia  in  1876.  The  great  fly  f 
wheel  is  nearlv  thiiiy  teet  in  diameter,  anil  4 
two  feet  across  tho  face ;  when  Imilt  it  was 
tbo  largest  geared  wheel  in  Ihe  wnrlrt,  bnt  is  — ■ 
now  rated  third,  the  Kimberly  Dismoiid 
mines  in  South  Africa,  and  the  Calumet  and 
Heels  Copper  mines  in  npper  Michigan,  each 
having  one  a  fraotiou  larger.  There  are 
some  16,000  leet  of  shafting  turned  by  this 
great  machine,  to  which  are  attached '  3,000 
pulleys  and  nearly  90, (KH)  feet  of  belting. 

The  shavings  ol  all  combustible  material 
used  abont  the  shops  aro  burned  in  tho  fur¬ 
naces  beneath  tbe  boilers.  All  tbe  odd 
scraps  of  iron,  broken  bolts,  etc  ,  are  melted 
up  and  used  in  making  axles,  and  tbe  shav¬ 
ings  from  the  planers  aro  sold  to  fnmace 
men  and  made  over  into  commercial  iron. 
There  is  nothing  wasted  or  lost. 

While  there  baa  not  been  any  actual  ad¬ 
vance  in  Ihe  price  paid  for  piece  work,  there 
is  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  average 
earnings  of  the  mechanios,  dne  mainly  to 
more  steady  employment  and  lo  a  higher 
average  class  of  workmen. _ 

.  PAXACK  OAB  SBAL. 

Tliink  of  one  company  operating  over  106,131 
miles  of  railroad— nearly  seventy  per  oenl  of  sU  the 
rsUe  in  tbe  country  I 

That's  what  Pullman's  Pslsoe  Csr  Oompany  will  do  , 
hereafter.  By  the  purchase  of  tbo  capital  stock  of  ' 
ihePnionPsUce  Car  Company  yesterday  18,800  miles  , 
are  added  to  the  Pnllman  system,  making  the  sur¬ 
prising  total  given  Above. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  with  last  July  the 
company  added  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles 
(partly  through  the  purchase  ot  tho  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  tho  Erie's  parlor  and  sleeping  car  plants), 
and  new  Pullman  stock  was  issued  to  shareholders 
at  par  to  pay  for  them.  It  was  thought  that  the 
company  was  then  quite  far  enough  extended,  but 
its  absorptive  power  is  apparently  undlmiuisbed. 

QUICK  FIXAXCBXBOIO. 

It  is  understnod  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  tno 
13,000.000  of  Union  Palace  Car  stock  Is  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar.  The  Union  company  wlU  retain  Its  sep¬ 
arate  organization,  bnt  representatives  of  tbe  Pull¬ 
man  interest  yesterday  entered  the  direetory,  and 
Mr.  Oeorge  M.  Pullman  was  elected  president.  The 
"deal"— to  use  tho  Wall  street  phrase— hy  which  the 
Pullman  company  is  thus  placed  In  exeluslvo  con¬ 
trol  of  tho  railroads  of  the  gontb  in  tbo  matter  of 
sleeping  and  palace  car  service.  Is  one  of.  tbo  quick¬ 
est  and  neatest  on  record. 

Just  in  whoso  brain  it  originated  is  not  stated 
bnt  as  it  was  Mr.  John  O.  Moore,  identified  with  the 
principal  Southern  roads  and  a  director  of  the 
Union  Oompany,  who  conducted  Ihe  negotiations 
with  the  Pullman  company,  ho  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  delinquent.  He  and  his  associates, 
some  three  months  ago,  organized  the  Union  com¬ 
pany,  which  at  once  bought  the  plants,  rights,  fran- 
cblses  and  patents  of  the  Mann  Boudoir  and  of  the  I 
WoudrufliDrawing  Boom  Car  companies. 

WHAT  VULI.XAX  GETS. 

Tho  Mann  company  had  been  in  operation  only  a 
few  years.  It  bad  a  capital  stock  of  $l,<Klu,au(l,  a 
bunded  debt  of  *700,000,  and  had  failed  to  earn 
fixed  charges  up  to  the  year  ago  ended  September 
30.  1887,  when  it  figured  a  suriilus  of  some  *6,000  for 
the  twelve  months,  and  thus  redneed  Its  accumu¬ 
lated  deficit  to  $17,818  03.  At  tho  close  of  that  year 
(the  report .  for  that  ending  last  September  not 
being  at  hand),  the  company  owned  forty-one  first 
class  cars,  at  an  average  coat  of  *18,000  (gross  earn¬ 
ings  for  that  year  *182,007),  and  counted  among 
its  assets  "patento,  *00*,U1.”  About  tho  Woodmlf 
company  little  is  known  except  that  it  piles  over 
lines  controlled  by  Austin  Corbin,  and  that  D.  0. 
Corbin  was  president  of  tbo  company. 

However,  by  tbe  purchase  of  these  two  concerns 
the  Union  Palace  Car  Company  acquired  eervice 
over  13.600  miles  of  road.  Including  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading,  the  Jersey  Central,  the  Long  Island,  • 
the  Bicbmoud  and  Danville  system,  tbe  "Stlckney” 
system  between  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  City, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  lines.  sU  of 
which  It  now  turns  over  to  Pullman's.  Next  the 
Union  company  raised  about  *1,000,000  new  eaplUl 
with  which  it  bought  new  cars  to  the  amount  of 
.  some  *600,000,  and  about  *200,000  was  used  to  buy 
equipment  theretofore  In  use  on 
d  Danville  eystem.  Little  more 
now  Union  company''  until  two 
t  was  rumored  In  WaU  street  that 
ight  up  by  Pullman's  Palace  Oar 
I  Company  and  the  stock  of  the  latter  began  to 
I  advance  from  172  until  on  Tuesday  last  It  touched 
135.  It  closed  yesterday  at  IMJa.  The  consumma¬ 
tion  of  tbe  deal  was  not  ronfirined  until  after  tbe 
Btook  Exchange  bad  cloeed. 

1  HOW  MIKOBITT  STOCK  IS  TSKBr.? 

Through  his  counsel.  Mr.  E.  D.  Lsuterbacb,  Mr. 
Moore  etipulated  that  at  auy  time  within  thirty  days 
holders  of  any  outstandlug  minority  stock  might 


for  the  controlling  Interest  turned 
yesterday.  New  directors  of  tbe  Union  eleoted  yes¬ 
terday  are  Messrs.  O:  M.  Dodge,  Howard  Mansfield, 
John  Jav  White.  J.  P.  Msrquand  (of  Blake  Bros,  k 
Oo.)and  C.  I,.  Atterbury.  The  old  dlrooton  of  the 
company  who  remain  ora  Messrs.  John  B.  Inman, 
E.  D.  Adams  (of  Winslow,  Lanier  k  Oo.),  E.  D. 
Lanterliacb,  Job  H.  Jankson  and  John  O. 
Moore  (the  latter  two  By  tha  sray  were 
formerly  direclore  of  the  Mann  Botoolr  Oar  OUa- 
pany.)  Mr.  Pnllman  was  elected  presidtSI,  Mr. 
T)tamaa  H.  Wicks  vloo  president,  Mr.  E.  B,  fTltJ- 
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History  of  One  of  the  Greatest 
American  Enterprises. 

How  It  Was  Created  and  De¬ 
veloped  by  One  Man. 

Ho  L>oks  Afcer  Furniibing  Cars 
and  BAilds  a  Model  City. 


iloorge  M.  rullnitn  Tellx  lio»  If.. 
TIintixlit  Aluii.r  S|pp|)ing;-C'iir>i  uiid  Tlieii 
Itiiilt  Thpiii-  His  First  Ul.lr  ill  mi  Oiil- 
Tliiie  Slerpinx-l'iir  Tlip  Urst  I’uliiimii 


Kpeuial  corrcRpundcnce  New  York  Worlil. 

CiiifAcio.  Dec.  2;i. — 'iiiitc  recently 
a  licw-spupcr  correspondent  told  of  | 
Ills  llrst  ride  in  a  sleeping-car.  It 
Wit!--  in  I8.'i!>,  and  iimoug  those  who 
t(K)lf  the  train  with  him  at  Harris- 
hurg,  I’a.,  were  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and  his  wife.  All  were  Ixnind  for 
Chicago  aiiJ  the  slceping-car  was 
known  ns  Mo.  20.  Mrs.  Douglas,  like 
most  of  her  follow-lravcler.s  oii  that 
night,  had  nescr  liecn  in  a  sleep¬ 
ing-ear  before,  for  they  liacl  only  beeii 
niiining  for  three  or  four  iiionths,  and 
for  the  most  part  on  oiie  or  two 
Western  roads.  Mrs.  Douglas  was 
iiot  overwhelmed  by  the  comfort  of 
her  surroundings,  and  if  we  of  to-day 
etiuld  see  the  ramshackle,  jingling 
old^irk  in  which  she  passed  that 
•liight  on  the  way  home  to  Chicago  we 
surely  would  not  charge  her  discon¬ 
tent  to  aiiy  .affected  fastidiousne-ss. 
Tniugine  an  old-fashioned  passenger 
car  with  the  insides  torn  out  and  in 
their  p’ace  two  benches  running 
lengthwi.se  of  the  car.  Tlic  only 
iiiodern  survl  v.als  sufficiently  wretched 
to  be  compared  with  it  are  some  of 
the  side-seated  concerns  which  lurch 
and  wobble  up  and  down  the  Harlem 
and  M'ew  Haven  roads  to  suburban 
])lai’es.  Kven  these  last  venerable 
survivals  of  jirliultive  railway  de¬ 
velopment  arc  finite  agreeable 
vehicles  compared  to  the  dingy,  dimly 
lighted  slecping-car  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  The  real  misery  in 
tlujsc  cars  was  not  wlicn  you  sat  side¬ 
ways  and  .alternately  slid  into  your 
neighbor’s  lap  and  on  to  Hie  lloor. 
Tlie  real  suffering  began  when  you 
turned  in  for  what  the  truthful 
.Tameses  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  in  those  days  termed  “your  lux¬ 
urious  night’s  repo.se. ’’  The  sleeping- 
car  of  when  the  berths  were 

made  up  at  night,  was  a  sort  of  com- 
liin.ation  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Ttlaek  Hole  of  Calcutta  and  the  hold 
of  an  African  slaver.  The  berth.s 
were  made  up  in  three-decker  .style, 
one  above  the  other,  from  the  llcort.i 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  roof  of  the 
ear.  The  beds  were  macadamized 
mattresses  -sheets  there  were  none, 
pillows  there  were  none.  Y<m  had  a 
blanket  to  cover  yfiurself  with  and  a 
gre.asy,  shiny  haircloth  bolster  to  lay 
your  head  on.  To  slide  in  between 
tliose  shelves  and  to  slide  out  from 
them  required  the  skill  of  a  contor¬ 
tionist.  You  could  have  a  single 
berth  to  youi'self  by  paying  $1,  or 
you  could  pay  .'lO  cents  and  take  in 
lodgcis.  Jt  Is  told  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  that  he  always  paid  his  50  cents 
for  a  quarter  of  what  is  now  a  sec¬ 
tion,  or  half  a  berth,  and  that  he  was 
never  troubled  with  lodgers,  because 
he  was  so  tall  he  had  to  licdi.agonally 
across  the  bed. 

MJt.  ri'LLMAN’S  FIRST  RIDE  IN  A 
SLEEPER. 

It  was  such  a  car  us  this  that  Mrs. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  ro.'lc  in  and  com¬ 
plained  of  aw.iy  back  in  Is.-iO,  and  in 
that  same  year  there  was  another 
traveler  in  one  of  this  same  kind  of 
ear,  who  was  als  >  taking  his  first  ride 
in  a  (•leep<'r,  and  who  (Mil  not  eom- 
plain,  and  who  did  not  sleep,  liul  who 
lay  awake  all  the  sixty  miles  from 
litiffalo  to  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  keeping 
up  a  great  thinking.  He  was  not  half 
asleep  and  dreaming;  he  was  just 
thinking— thinking  hard.  His  name 
ilfiow  M.  Ihillman.  A  man  said 
Mr.  rullman  only  the  other  day: 
Wd  yon  dream,  when  you  built 
Antear,  of  tbo  present  vast  eoi« 


C0nr,  With  fW  IMauim  ^mcea  aour^’ 

ryLng  on  Hying  wheels  over  the  face 
of  the  earth?  Did  tlic  spires  and 
towers  and  the  great  smoking  chim¬ 
neys  of  your  city  of  rullman  loom  up 
out  -of  the  phantom  future  in  your 
dr(Hims/’’ 

*’No,’’  said  Pullmaii.  “I  distinctly 
did  not  dream.  If  1  had  dreamed 
then  1  should  probably  Im-  dreaming 
now.” 

Dreamers  are  very  useful  In  their 
way  and  often  leave  their  dreams  be¬ 
hind  them  in  print,  to  the  great  cam- 
fort  and  betterment  of  humanify, 
but  they  don’t  revolutionize  railway 
travel,  or  build  model  towns,  or  cre¬ 
ate  great  corporate  Investments  worth 
$<10,000,000.  Yet  It  is  the  saying 
that  great  inventors  are  dreamers 
and  visionaries,  and  probably  no  man 
living  has  had  more  inventions  of 
irractieal,  substantial  utility  put  to 
his  credit  than  has  Mr.  dieorge  M. 
Pullman.  Hut  inventors  are  also 
supposed  to  be  mechanics— to  have 
I  the  manual  skill  to  put  their  ideas 

into  physical  form.  Mr.  I’ufTmaa  Is  ! 
not  a  mechanic  and  has  not  that 
manual  skill.  He  has  ideas,  and  these 
Ideas  ho  has  with  infinite  pains  and 
ItaMenee  conveyed  to  other  men  who 
are  meehanu  s  and  wh  i  have  mechan¬ 
ical  skill,  and  they  have  translated 
into  animat',  working,  almost  speak¬ 
ing  mechanism  the  iileas  which  the 
originator  coult  only  express  in 
words. 


In  studying  the  success  of  the 
Pullmun  enterprise  this  Is  an  anomaly 
that  you  run  against  at  the  very 
outset — an  inventor  who  never 
dreams,  who  never  soars  into  the 
clouds,  who  always  has  his  feet  firmly 
planted  on  terra  tirma,  and,  strangest 
of  all,  an  inventor  without  mechani¬ 
cal  skill.  There  really  is  hardly  any- 
thing— the  vestibule  which  makc.s  a 
.solid  train  with  the  sinuosity  of  a 
ser|)ent,  tlic  marvelously  inganious 
contrivances  for  economizing  space, 
the  thousand  ami  one  little  details  of 
convenience,  and  even,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  of  ornament — about  the 
loeautiful  structure  known  as  a  mod¬ 
ern  Pullman  car  which  Mr.  Pullman 
himself  has  not  originated  and  given 
as  ideas  in  practical  raechanics  for 
others  to  crystallize  into  physical 
facts.  Prom  a  place  to  put  a  hair¬ 
brush  to  a  plan  for  a  fully  equipped 
maniifaeturing  city,  all  has  come 
from  the  one  source  of  inspiration, 
and  Hiat  source  is  Mr.  Pullman  him¬ 
self. 

When  one  man  from  nothing  at  all 
has  built  up  by  the  time  he  is  of  mid¬ 
dle  ago  such  a  massive  structure  as 
I  has  this  mail  It  becomes  sometiLiig 
more  than  mere  euriosity  in  know 
how  he  (lid  if.  Hnth  he  and  his 
methods  are  worth  a  careful  study. 
The  one  infallible  way  of  ruining 
yourself  at  gambling  Istti  have  a  .sy.s- 
tcni.  'I’he  one  infallible  way  of  ruin¬ 
ing  yourself  at  anything  idse  is  not 
to  liavc  a  .system.  N'ow,  what  was 
the  system  on  which  G.mrgc  M.  I’lill- 
iiiuii,  from  the  ideas  whiidi  came  lo 
liiiii  during  the  jolting  ride  between 
Ituffalo  and  Westlielij,  built  up  one 
of  the  greatest  commercial  fabiics  in 
the  world  a!id  ineidontally  conferred 
a  benefit  utKxi  liiimanity?  How  did 
lie  succeed  so  marvelously  ?  What  is 
the  key,  the  sliibboleth  with  whicli 
he  opened  the  golden  gates  that  led 
to  fane  and  fortune?  It  is  well 
worth  the  asking.  The  fortune  is 
princely  and  the  fame  will  not  die  in 
a  day.  How  did  he  do  It?  Let  ns 
hoar  what  ho  himself  says. 

THE  RCLL-MAN  lUTI.DI.VG. 

You  will  find  him  here  in  Chicago 
when  at  home.  He  is  at  home  about 
half  the  time  and  the  other  half  he 
is  in  M'ew  York.  Y'ou  will  generally 
find  him  in  the  Windsor  Hotel  in 
M'ew  Y'ork,  or  down  in  tlio  Pnllnian 
offices  in  tlie  Mills  Itiiilding.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  he  gets  to  liis  officj  in  the  Pull¬ 
mun  Building  about  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  goes  to  luncheon  at 
the  Chicago  Club  aliout  1  o’clock,  and 
from  5  until  G  he  is  at  his  desk  again. 
There  is  a  general  suggestion  about 
all  the  l‘ullmnn  offices  of  Pullman 
palace  cars.  It  is  In  the  carpets,  the 
i  mahogany,  and  the  general  atmus- 
;  ptaere.  The  building  in  itself  is 
Ehltecturally  still  the  handsomest, 
onw  the  acknowledged 


gliding  In  Chicaga 
Temple,  with  Its  unique,  poal^ 
bideousness,  and  the  Monodnoek, 
i  other  maniac's  nightmare  from  an 
'  architectural  staiulpuiul,  as  well  as 
half  a  dozen  otliers,  have  in  their 
turn  liecn  the  city’s  pride  siiiiui  the 
ibiUiuaii  was  Imllt,  vet  tlie  Pnllmaii 
still  reigns  the  handsomest  of  them 
all.  Jt  is  on  the  corner  of  Michigan 
avenue  and  Adams  street,  and  Mr. 
Pullman’s  private  offlec  is  one  liight 
up  on  that  ezjrner.  You  go  into  a 
large  rceepHon-room  first,  which  has 
handsomely  framed  engravings  on 
the  wall  and  a  carpet  so  8tn)ngly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  parlor  ear  that  you  ha.ve 
a  vague  idea  that  you  arc  going  some¬ 
where.  There  arc  generally  in  this 
reception-room  several  incnfil  Colos- 
SUSC.S,  nursing  on  their  knees  while 
they  wait  conceptions  of  mechanical 
genius  done  up  in  parcels 

KEE1>.S  CLEAN  IN  (UK  AGO. 

I'rom  the  receptiou-KKUU  you  go 
into  a  private  secretary’s  room  and 
from  there  into  the  room  where  is 
Mr.  Pullman.  He,  sits  at  a  large, 
n.it-topped  mahogany  desk  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  li  Is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  neat  and  orderly  desk  with  a 
place  for  everything  and  everything 
In  its  place.  Y'ou  would  only  have 
•to  look  at  -Mr.  Pullman  to  know  that 
he  was  that  kind  of  a  man.  With 
all  the  grim  •  and  smudge  of  Chicago 
about  him,  helsalway.s  scrupulously 
spotle.ss  as  to  linen.  He  dressei  at 
present  in  Idaek  throughouf.  A  black 
coat  buttoned  full  up  across  his  chest, 
black  trousers,  polished  gaiters  with 
black  cloth  to|>8  and  a  black  mourn¬ 
ing  band  on  his  Jiat — that  is  the  man 
externally  whose  name  is  every  mo¬ 
ment  flying  to  all  parts  of  the  land 
on  the  sides  of  the  cars  with  which 
we  are  all  .so  familiar.  There  is  a 
tuft  of  white  l>eard  on  his  chin,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  gray  hair  on  bis 
head.  He  has  a  fresh,  pink  com¬ 
plexion  and  strikingly  clear,  calm 
eyes — evidently  a  man  who  takes 
care  of  himself  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness  of  detail  which  he  puts  Into 
the  care  of  tlie  enterprise  in  liis 
charge. 

The  o:tlee  furniture  is  in  quiet, 
so  id  harmony  with  the  room  itself. 
Massive  mahogany  sofa  and  cbair.s, 
uplJolstered  witli  embossed  leather, 
a  few  tine  engravings  on  the  wall, 
a  picture  of  Col.  Thomaj  Scott 
when  he  was  a  young  mnn,  and.  on 
tlic  French  clock,  whicli  is  itefore  the 
liig  mirror  on  tlie  nianlcl,  a  striking 
liead  of  an  Indian  done  in  jilaster. 

AN  INTERESTING  INDIAN  HEAD. 

There  Is  a  story  about  this  head 
which  may  as  well  be  told  now  as 
later  on.  In  front  of  M'-.  Pullman’s 
house,  on  Prairie  avenue,  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway, 
tlierc  is  a  dead  cottonwood  tree.  It 
has  not  been  (!e;id  so  very  long.  It 
dropped  its  last  leaves  only  five  years 
ago,  in  1887.  as  a  nielaneholy  tribute 
to  Chicago’s  growth  aid  gas  and 
deadly  smoko.  Hut  it  is  a  very  aged 
tree— was  in  the  full  flush  of  its  mid¬ 
dle-aged  strength  and  lustiness  wlie.n, 
in  181-2,  Chicago  consisted  of  Kinzie’s 
lioiise.  Burns’  hous.'.  Fort  Dearborn 
and  an  Indian  settlement.  Capt. 
Heald,  the  commandant  of  the  fort, 
and  his  gariison  and  the  white  in¬ 
habitants  set  out  on  a  fat  il  march 
for  Petroit.  They  were  betrayed 
by  the  Indians,  and,  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  were  overcome 
and  most  of  them  massacred.  The 
slaughter  took  p^ace  at  about  ihc 
site  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  pre-ent  resi¬ 
dence,  and  the.  old  cottonwood  tree 
looked  down  upon  it.  So  now  there 
is  a  railing  around  the  tree,  and  to 
still  further  commemorate  this  dark 
event  in  Chicago’s  early  hi>tory  Mr. 
Pullnii.n  has  presented  to  the  Chl- 
c  go  Ilistorijal  Society  a  group  of 
statuary,  which  Is  to  Iw  placed  by 
this  society  In  the  street  in  front  of 
the  old  cottonwood.  The  sculptor, 
Carl  Bohl-Smith,  finished  the  clay 
model  last  week,  after  nine  month’s 
Incessant  labor,  and  this  week  it  was 
sent  to  M'ew  Y'ork  to  lie  cast  into  Im¬ 
perishable  metal.  At  Mr.  Pullman's  , 
direction  the  sculptor  select'.*d  that 
dramatic  moment  in  the  tragedy 
when  Black  Partridge,  who  was  a 
Potiawatomio  chieftain  and  a  man 
of  tremendous  phi  slcal  ..strength,  res¬ 
cued  Mrs.  Helm  from  a  savage  who 
was  about  to  apllt  her  head  open  with  j 


were  captured^RfwSi^Ml^tM 
pmsoners  was  Kicking  Itoar.  ttlWlllt:  j 
head  was  selected  as  the  ideal  ooe  ^ 
for  the  heroic  Black  Pa  trldgc,  and  It  f  , 
U  his  head  In  plaster  which  sur¬ 
mounts  Mr.  Pullman’s  clock  In  his  | 
office  In  the  Pullman  Building,  some¬ 
thing  like  a  mile  away  from  where  ^ 
the  massacre  took  place. 

These  things  ocdipy  Mr.  Pullman's 
time:  ho  has  an  entire  town  of  about 
12.000  Inhabitants  on  his  hands,  he 
il  ls  over  14,000  employes  on  his  pay- 
loll,  he  operates  cars  over  125,000 
miles  of  railway,  which  said  cars 
carry  in  tlic  course  of  a  year  about 
5,2.50,000  passengers;  he  builds 
houses,  runs  a  bank,  makes  brick, 
t  uns  out  thousands  of  ordinary  pas¬ 
senger  and  freight  cars,  besides  a  few 
other  incidental  enterprises,  each  of 
which  would  be  counted  a  great  man¬ 
ufacturing  concern  in  Itself. 

Here  Is  what  he  says,  by  special 
icquest,  concerning  the  way  of  his 
rbe  in  the  woild  and  the  key  to  his  I 


“I  had  thought  of  sleeping-cars  be¬ 
fore  riding  over  in  one  from  Buffalo 
to  Westfield;  had  talked  with  Mr. 
Ben  Field  at  my  home,  in  Albion,  N, 
Y'.,  about  them.  Mr.  Field  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Assembly.  , 
When  I  etime  out  here  to  Chicago  In 
1859  to  take  a  contract  for  raising 
the  level  of  the  streets  the  matter  I 
was  still  in  my  mind.  I  had  not, 
yet  fixed  upon  what  should  be 
my  life  work.  I  w.as  not  and 
am  not  a  mechanic,  but  that  night 
while  riding  over  In  the  sleeping-car 
to  Westfield  I  was  thinking  about  how 
the  car  might  b3  improved.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  come  there  to  what  may  be 
called  the  key  to  whatever  8u;ca8s 
fiere  has  been.  The  object  always 
hasb'.ento  mike  something  batter 
thin  has  bren  made  before.  I  con¬ 
centrated  my  efforts  on  that  and  let 
mo. aey- get  ting  follow  In  due  course. 

1  rented  a  shop  here  and  emiiloyed  a 
master  mechanic  and  a  number  of 
workmen  to  put  into  form  and  fact 
s'jme  of  the  improvements  I  had  in 
mind— improvements  over  the  cars 
then  in  vogue.  1  was  never  quite 
satisfied  with  anything,  but  always 
I  looked  forward  to  doing  something 
better.  Finally  a  sixteen-wheel  car 
was  built.  That  was  a  great  innova- 
vation.  and  was  really  a  radiaal  step 
forward  toward  the  development 
which  has  since  come  in  the  Ideas  and 
methods  of  building  Pullman  cars. 
This  car  was  put  on  the  Alton  road. 

It  was  known  then  as  Car  A.  We 
designated  them  by  letters  at  that 
time,  but  as  we  now  have  something 
like  2, .500  cars  running,  you  sje  the 
alphabet  did  not  go  very  far  in  the  , 
way  of  furnishing  names. 

ms  FIRST  CARS. 

“Car  A  attracted  a  good  deal  of  at¬ 
tention.  Mr.  James  F.  Joy,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  Central  road, 
spoke  about  putting  such  cars  on  his 
line,  and  four  more  were  built,  iiak- 
iiig  them  better  always  than  those 
which  had  gone  before  and  propor- 
fonately  more  expensive.  The  Pio¬ 
neer,  for  instance,  cost  $18,000.  The 
new  cars  cost  $24,000  each,  a  very  de¬ 
cided  advance  over  the  old  cars  which 
preceded  the  Pioneer,  and  which  cost 
about  $4,0u0.  When  it  came  to  run¬ 
ning  these  new  cars  it  was  evident 
it  would  to  impassible  to  sell  berths 
in  a  car  that  cost  $24,000  at  the  old 
lato  of  $1.50.  When  Mr.  Joy  was 
told  this  he  did  not  fall  in  with  the 
Idea.  He  could  not  afford,  he  said, 
to  run  cars  for  which  a  higher  price 
was  asked  per  berth  than  on  compet¬ 
ing  lines.  It  would  divert  travel 
from  his  road.  He  was  quit  '  firmly 
set  In  this  opinion.  1  asked  him  if 
he  had  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  very  fact  that  an  extra  price  was 
cliaiged  on  his  road  and  that  ho  had 
cars  which,  in  their  superiority  and 
comfort  warranted  It,  might  bo  in  it¬ 
self  an  inducement  to  pcop'c  to 
travel  over  that  line  where  they 
would  get  the  K-st  accommodation. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  that  when 
you  think  of  it.  We  finally  com¬ 
promised  the  matter  by  putting  the 
old  a  berth  car  on  Ihe  same 

train  with  the  tan  for  which 

$2  a  berth  was  charged.  The 
cousoquenoe  was  that  the  higher 
jMiced  cars  were  filled  every  nlj^ 


and  itae  overflotiPfniMnaaBMMiM 
car.  which  caused  so  mncb  grdmbUiw 
that  the  cheai)er  oar  was  ultimately 
withdrawn.  1  mention  this  ciioum- 
,  stance  because  it  lllustratOR  another 
p.lnclple  upon  which  I  have  always 
acted,  and  that  is  that  the  people  are 
always  willing  to  pay  for  the  best, 
provided  they  gel  the  worth  of  their 
money.  Having  an  abiding  faith  in 
this  fundamental  fact  1  have  always 
gone  on  striving  to  do  something  bet¬ 
ter,  endeavoring  always  to  Improve 
upon  the  best,  with  a  perfect  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  financial  returns  would 
look  out  for  themfeelvcs.  I  think  I 
may  add,  too,  that  in  addition  to  the 
satisfaction  that  the  flnan-  ial  returns 
have  given,  there  is  the  still  further 
satisfaction  that  the  Pullman  cars 
have  ccntrlbuted  8r>me  proportion,  at 
least,  to  the  general  pri)gre8S,  and 
that  the  people,  areirrobabiy  enjoying 
more  comfort  and  more  safety  to  life 
and  limb  than  perhaps  they  would 
have  done  without  my  efforts.  There 
is  no  intention  to  speak  sentimentally 
of  a  purely  business  enterprise,  yet 
I  am  sure  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
one  of  our  cars  filled  with  pa  sen- 
gers,  and  knowing  that  they  are  safer 
and  more  comfortable  than  they 
would  have  been  had  I  not  worked  to 
some  purpose,  and  the  ]>1easuic  that 
i  comes  from  this  source  is,  I  think, 
not  wholly  selfish. 

NO  BACKING  AND  MUCH  OPPOilTION. 

“There  was  no  one  back  of  me  in 
the  early  day?.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
no  going  around  asking  people  to 
take  stock  in  the  enterpri.se.  Yet  the 
enterprise  was  criticised.  People 
believed  in  sleeping  cars,  of  coarse, 
but  they  believed  each  railway  com¬ 
pany  would  eventually  build  and 
operate  its  own  cars.  The  plan  that 
one  firm  or  one  corporation  should 
build  and  operate  cars  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  railway  system  of 
the  country  was  considered  chimeri¬ 
cal.  Such  an  entefpisc  would  depend 
upon  contracts,  and  an  Investment 
in  contingent  contracts,  or  even  upon 
actual,  although  necessarily  limited, 
contracts,  was  considered  unsound. 
Suppose  anticipated  contracts  did  not 
biCDme  facts;  suppose  existing  con¬ 
tracts  were  not  renewed. 

[  "Jho  trouble  was,  people  had  not 
then  grasped  the  idea  of  continuous  ' 
long  runs  over  different  roads.  The 
advantages  since  demonstrated  of  one 
service,  harmoniously  without  break, 
and  with  uniform  raetho  ls,  precision 
and  attention  to  detail,  over  groups 
of  railway  systems,  and  so  covering 
great  stretches  tf  territory,  had  not 
impressed  itself  at  that  time  with 
sufficient  distinctness  on  jieoplc’s 
i  minds. 

THE  REFINING  INFI.DKNUE  OF  PUM.- 
MAN  CARS. 

“The  failure  of  people,  who  per¬ 
haps  did  not  give  deep  study  to  the 
matter,  to  take  in  this  point  caused 
them  to  have  little  confidence  that 
the  enterprise  had  sufficient  vitality 
In  its  infancy  to  carry  it  to  anything 
like  a  vigorous  maturity.  Then  the 
very  method  adapted  to  give  it  health 
anti  enduring  strength — the  method 
of  having  at  the  outset  the  single 
purpose  of  constant  improvement,  of 
constant  bettering  of  what  had  gone 
before,  was  taken  as  the  base  of  pre-  . 
diction  of  failure.  ‘Oh,  Pullman  is 
too  extravagant,’  they  said;  ‘he  goes 
to  useless  expense  in  criuipment  and 
ornamentation.  Ho  is  too  lavish  by 
by  far  to  develop  a  paying  enterprise.’ 
Putting  carpets  on  tlie  floors  of  the 
cars,  for  instance,  was  cjnsidercd  a 
very  useless  pitce  of  extravagance, 
and  putting  clean  sheets  and  pillow¬ 
cases  on  the  lieds  was  even  more  an 
absurdity  in  the  minds  of  many. 
They  said  men  would  get  in  between 
the  sheets  with  their  Loots  on.  lint 
they  did  not  So  it  was  witli  the 
more  olabora:c  and  costly  ornamenta¬ 
tion  and  upholstery  whicii  has  licen 
steadily  developed.  It  wa.s  criticised, 

.18  were  the  first  Innovations,  as  use¬ 
less  extravagance— A  waste  of  money 
on  things  wlilch  j  assengers  would 
only  destroy.  1 1  has  not  proved  to 
1>e  the  case.  1  have  always  held  that 
people  are  very  greatly  influenced  by 
their  physical  surroundings.  Take 
I  the  roughest  man,  a  man  whose  lim-s 
have  always  brought  him  into  the 
coarsest  and  poorest  surroundings, 

I  and  bring  him  into  a  room  elegantly 


^®»peiecr  and  tonnfiwrrariaireiieei^ 

upon  his  bearing  Is  immediate.  Tb^ 
more  artistic  and  refined  the  mereex^ 
ternal  surroundings,  in  other  words, 
the  better  and  more  refined  the  man. 
This  ffoea  further  than  the  mere  fact 
that  people  will  bo  more  careful  in  a ! 
beautifully  ’  decorated,  upholstered 
and  carpeted  sleeping-car  than  they 
would  were  not  such  surroundings 
above  them.  It  goes,  when  carried 
out  under  other  condition.s,  to  the 
more  imixirtant  matter  of  a  man's 
productive  powers  and  general  useful¬ 
ness  ti  himself  and  society. 

“In  going  Into  this  enterprise,  and 
after  liaving  fully  committed  myself 
to  it  as  my  life  work,  it  was  never 
from  the  start  Hie  ide.a  to  realize  a 
iluick  fortune.  1  had  never  the 
thought  of  going  into  any  stock-wat¬ 
ering  operations  and  selling  out.  On 
the  lines  laid  down,  and  with  a  strict 
adherence  tc  those  lines,  it  seemed 
clear  to  me  that  there  was  perfect 
safety  In  following  them  out  to  their 
conclusion,  and  that  the  financial  part 
would  take  care  of  itself.” 

Ills  LOVE  OF  ORDER. 

This,  then,  together  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  capacity  for  detail,  may 
be  taken  as  the  key  to  Mr.  Pullman’s 
success.  It  has  alwas’s  Leon  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  man  who  has  built  up  this 
vast  concern  that  neatness  and  thor¬ 
oughness,  togclher  with  harmonious, 
orderly  surroundings,  were  good  pay¬ 
ing  investments  us  incidental  to  the 
conduct  of  business.  The  Idea  ap¬ 
pears  in  everything  iiertaining  to  him  ' 
and  his  work,  from  the  tidy  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  desk  lo  the  laying  out 
and  conduct  of  the  town  of  Pullman. 
Mr.  Pullman's  bump  of  order  is  de¬ 
veloped  to  an  astonishing  degree.  He 
simply  cannot  endure  litter  and  con¬ 
fusion,  much  less  work  In  It.  This 
'  love  of  order  Is  the  keynote  to  a  great 
1  system,  wide  in  scope  and  based  upon 
broad  and  often  very  bold  business 
ideiis. 

I  At  the  time,  for  instance,  when 
he  projected  the  town  of  Pullman 
niany  men  of  sound  Inisiness  jiidg- 
'  ment  shook  their  hejids.  The  thing 
conUl  not  be  made  to  pay,  they  .said. 

It  was  visionary,  unsubstantia!. 
They  could  not  get  it  out  of  their 
heads,  when  he  talked  to  them  of  ids 
motel  town,  that  he  w.is  going  in 
for  some  dream  of  mere  abstract 
philanthropy. 

Mr.  Pullman  had  nothing  of  the 
sort  in  mind.  His  was  a  purely 
business  and  commercial  idea.  That 
many  men  would  be  bettered  by  it  lie 
felt  sure.  He  felt  sure  that  his  ide.a 
was  a  step,  at  least,  towards  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labor,  and  that  it  was 
a  step  towards  the  lictterment  of  the 
condition  of  men  who  do  daily  labor. 
Hut  all  that  was  only  an  incident.  It 
was  his  ambition  to  lay  broader  and 
deeper  the  pedestal  of  the  great  en¬ 
terprise  which  it  is  his  wish  to  leave 
behind  him  as  a  monument  of  his 
life’s  work. 

BUSINESSLIKE  rillLANTIIROPV. 

Given  a  great  factory  in  a  town  in 
which  all  the  workmen  had  ncal.  and 
tasteful  homes,  and  in  which  there 
was  no  filth  and  no  siiualor,  wharc  at 
every  turn  they  were  confronted  witli 
object  lessons  as  to  the  advantage  of 
cleanliness  and  order — given  a  fac¬ 
tory  under  such  surroundings,  and  it 
was  Mr.  Pullman's  idea  that  it  would 
turn  out  more  work,  better  work, 
and  be  more  profitable  than  one 
where  the  opposite  conditions  exist¬ 
ed.  That  was  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  his  philanthropy  so  far  as  the 
construction  of  the  town  of  Pnllman 
was  concerned. 

There  is  probably  no  single  indu:- 
try  in  America  about  which  more  has 
been  written  than  there  has  about 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company , 
since  the  cstalilishmcnt  of  its  main 
works  at  their  present  site.  Reams  of 
paper  and  hundreds  of  columns  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  boon 
devoted  to  vailons  writers’  view.s  of 
the  town  of  Pullman  and  its  social 
and  economical  significance.  It  has 
iiecD  studied  from  about  every  point 
of  view  conceivable — socialistic,  com¬ 
munistic,  commercial,  education  il, 
moral,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
gamut.  Yet  It  Is  a  cuilous  fact  that 
very  few  of  the  many  writers  have 
sncceeded  In  grasping  the  principles  on 
Which  the  town  was  ooncelved-and 


lOMiimiuiity  of  13,000  MMViPiG  has  I 
lieen  supported  by  piahllo  OnHty. 

PBTBICALLY  and  UOBALLY  PURA 

fkianding,  building  and  calling 
Into  working  life  a  town  of  this  size, 
with  the  central  object  always  in 
yiew  of  keeping  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  elevating  and  filled  with 
quickened  stimulus  to  hope  and  prog¬ 
ress— that  is  to  say,  pure  and  whole¬ 
some  morally  as  well  as  physically— 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  move 
in  no  manner  towards  anything  like 
an  encroachment  upon  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  Individual,  these 
were  a  numbeP  of  problems  which  re¬ 
quired  very  studious  and  diplomatic 
attention.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
speaks  of  Pullman  as  the  only  town 
in  America  of  Its  size  in  which  there 
is  not  a  saloon  or  a  house  of  ill- 
repute.  There  is  not  and  there  never 
has  been  in  Pullman  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  exclusion  of  such 
contaminating  spots  was  accom- 
plisheil  simply. 

A  form  of  lease  was  drawn  which 
bristled  with  restrictions  and  prohib¬ 
itory  clauses.  The  lessee  must  not 
sell  Intoxicating  drinks,  must  not 
keep  a  disorderly  house,  must  not  do  | 
this  and  must  not  do  that. 

Drawing  a  line  of  erasure  through 
all  the  formidable  array  of  musts  and 
mustn’ts  In  the  document,  Pullman 
wrote  at  the  bottom  of  It: 

“This  lease  is  terminable  at  the 
pleasure  of  either  party  by  giving  the 
other  a  notice  of  ten  days.” 

^  thus,  in  a  very  adroit  and  diplo¬ 
matic  way  and  without  offensive  pos¬ 
ing  as  a  censor  and  director  of  public 
morals,  Mr.  Pullman  got  rid  of  two 
demoralizing  Influences.  If  any  one 


Many  of  the  writers  could 
it  out  of  their  heads  that  Pullman  as¬ 
sumed  To  be  some  sort  of  phllun- 
tbropic  enterprise.  Until  this  notion 
is  cleared  from  the  mind  It  is  imims- 
siblc  to  get  any  true  conception  of 
what  the  flourishing  little  town 
means  and  what  it  stanc's  fur.  it 
simply  means  a  place  where  people 
who  work  hard  for  a  living  and  have 
small  incomes  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  live  better  and  in  mor<- 
wholesome  and  elevating  surround¬ 
ings  than  they  do  elsewhere,  and  it 
stands  for  an  extraordinarily  saga¬ 
cious  Investment,  from  a  strictly  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint,  of  a  very  large 
capital. 

Here  arc  some  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Pullman  based  uikhi 
the  investigations  of  a  reporter  sent 
especially  from  New  York. 

THE  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CITY  OK 
PULLMAN. 

It  represents  no  fad;  it  InculcaUs 
no  doctrine;  it  is  a  symbol  of  no  ism. 
When  a  man  gets  a  job  in  the  Puil- 
man  shops  nobody  knows  where  he 
lives  oris  going  to  live,  and  nobody 
cares.  Nine  hundred  out  of  the 
something  like  seven  thousand  men 
employed  in  Pullman  live  out  of  the 
town  and  have  built  and  own  their 
own  homes  out  of  their  .savings. 
Those  who  rent  the  houses  of  the 
company  do  so  under  the  conditions 
they  would  rent  a  house  anywliere 
else,  with  the  exception  that  for 
about  three-fifths  of  the  rent  which 
they  would  pay  in  Cliicago,  they  live 
in  wholesome,  cleanly  homes, 
equipped  with  all  the  convenienfes 
of  running  water,  etc.,  and  situ¬ 
ated  on  wide,  airy,  shaded, 
sprinkled  streets.  No  promises  are 
exacted  of  thorn.  They  arc  not 
told  that  they  must  do  this  and  that  I 
they  must  do  that.  They  do  as  they 
please,  think  as  they  please,  act  as  I 
they  please.  In  other  words,  there 
is  in  the  regulations  which  govern 
Pullman  no  more  restraint,  no  more 
paternalism, no  more  exhorting  efforts 
to  shape  men’s  thoughts  or  to  influ¬ 
ence  them  morally  than  there  is  In 
the  cold-blooded  police  regulations  of 
any  community  in  the  country.  The 
surroundings  of  those  who  do  live 
there  are  wholesome,  artistic  and 
elevating;  the  wages  aTe  as  good  as 
are  paid  anywhere  in  the  land;  they 
get  better  homes  for  less  money  than 
they  could  elsewhere.  If  a  workman 
in  the  Pullman  shops  chooses  to  take 
advantage  of  this  be  can  do  so.  If 
h3  does  not  nobody  will  know  and  no¬ 
body  will  care. 

ITS  12,000  INUABITANTS. 

Of  course,  when  Mr.  Pullman  bought 
:i,800  acres  of  land,  built  his  great 
shops  on  it  and  built  a  town  around 
the  ships  it  was  his  idea  that  many 
who  worked  in  the  shops  would  live 
in  the  town.  The  town  was  built, 
and  its  advantages  and  opportunities 
were  left  to  speak  for  tliemsclves.  It 
filled  at  once  and  overflowed.  It  was 
extended  and  overflowed  again,  and 
so  on  until  the  number  of  homes  had 
grown. to  more  than  1,800;  and  the 
tide  of  Increase  is  still  rising  and  the 
houses  are  constantly  growing  In 
number  to  keep  pace  with  It.  Where,  I 
when  Mr.  Pullman  bought  the  land 
eighteen  yeais  ago,  there  was  a  bar¬ 
ren,  desolate  prairie,  there  is  now 
a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants, 
with  a  fringe  of  horn  vs  of 
Pullman  employes  all  a’ound 
its  border.  In  the  savings  bank  of 
the  town,  which  was  established  by 
Mr.  Pullman,  and  of  which  he  is 
President,  there  is  a  total  of  2,012 
depositors,  and  depositsof  over  8531,- 
'000,  an  average  to  each  person  of 
8204.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
namber  of  depositors  increa.sed  by 
100,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  de¬ 
posits  of  874,000,  raising  the  average 
of  each  depositor  from  8240  to  the 
present  8204,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  company  pays  Its 
employes  fortnightly,  and  the  scene 
at  the  savings  l>ank  In  the  Arcade  on 
pay-day  night  and  during  the  two  or 
three  following  days  is  one  of  tlie 
sights  of  Pullman.  The  rush  of  de¬ 
positors  Is  so  great  that  it  is  necessary 
on  these  occasions  to  put  in  from 
three  to  four  extra  clerks  and  to  keep 
the  bank  open  until  8  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  There  Is  not  now,  and 
never  has  been  since  Pullman  was 
■tarteA.  •  single  person  In  all  that 


doubts  the  value  of  these  influences 
and  the  souudnes.s  of  the  theory  that  | 
men,  no  matter  how  crude,  arc  in  a  1 
very  great  degree  developed  either 
for  good  or  ill  by  their  mere  physical 
environments,  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
unique  little  town,  which  has  now 
been  absorbed  by  Chicago  and  yet  re¬ 
mains  a  bright,  cheering  little  island 
in  the  great  tumultuous  sea  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  Is  beginning  to  surge 
around  it. 

THE  BOOKS  THEY  READ. 

Among  the  workmen  of  Pullman 
there  is  a  certain  thrify  tidiness  of 
dress  wliich  is  distinctly  noticeable. 
As  to  the  mental  activity  of  .  the 
town,  perhaps  the  Public  Library,  of 
something  over  seven  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,  which  Mr.  Pullman  personally 
presented,  is  as  good  an  index  as  1 
could  be  had.  Naturally,  in  a  place 
where  scleutiflc  matters  take  so  deep 
a  h.old  upon  the  affairs  of  everyday 
life  as  they  do  about  the  Pullman 
shops,  it  is  lo  be  expected  scicntltlc 
books  should  be  in  demand.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  scientific  works  come 
third  in  percentage  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  books  taken  out.  The  total 
scientific  Looks  taken  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  up  to  November  was  2,088, 
or  a  percentage  of  10  out  of  the  total 
of  ten  different  classifications.  Books 
of  reference  lead  with  a  total  of  4,309 
books  taken,  or  21  per  cent.,  and  fic¬ 
tion  comes  second  with  3,219  books, 
a  percentage  of  16.  But  there  is  a 
stronger  evidence  as  to  the  standing 
of  Pullman  operatives  than  even  their 
appearance,  their  bank  accounts,  the 
books  tliey  read  and  the  900  homes 
they  have  built  and  own  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  Immediately  adjacent  to  the 
town. 

When  manufacturers  all  over  the 
land  have  a  necessity  for  more  em¬ 
ployes  and  send  out  to  get  them,  , 
their  first  effort  is  to  get  men  from 
Pullman  if  possible.  The  influences 
of  l^ullman  town,  which  made  the 
men  there  more  valuable  to  the  Pull- 1 
man  Company,  made  tlicm  more 
valuable  elsewhere.  The  place  has  i 
hccoinc  a  training-.schnol  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  thrifty  and  thor- 1 
ough-going  American  workman  and 
mechanic. 

NGTIllNO  GIVEN  AWAY. 

Tliore  is  absolutely  nothing  given 
away  at  I’ullnian.  It  is  true  Mr, 
Pullman  did  present  the  town  with  a 
public  library,  but  even  that  Is  con¬ 
ducted  on  strictly  business  principles. 
Nobody  can  get  a  book  out  of  It  with¬ 
out  buying  a  membership  ticket^  and 
the  proceeds  of  this  go  to  Uie  main- 
tenance  of  the  library  aad 


curreiSr^^OWK  Amonr 
tl^eflnfebulldinKB'  bttiit  fn  Pnlltnan 
were  two  beautiful  churches.  But 
they  were  not  given  to  the  people  of 
the  town.  They  are  both  rented — 
the  people  who  use  them  pay  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  that  use,  pay  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  the  clergymen  who  preach  In 
them  and  all  their  other  incidental 
expenses.  And  this  same  principle 
goes  through  all  the  tdbgled  ramltlca- 
tlons  of  interest  which  enter  Into  the 
life,  public  and  private,  of  a  town  of 
12,000  inhabitants.  Everything  is 
on  the  inevitable  inflexible  law  of 
man’s  material  relations  with  man, 
the  law  of  quid  pro  quo.  The  Pull¬ 
man  Company  disburses  in  Ihillinan 
town  In  wages  and  salaries— actually 
pays  out  in  cash  ou  an  average  the 
year  round — the  sum  of  810,000  per 
day.  But  it  gets  its  return  for  It  in 
labor  and  in  service  rendered. 

The  company  has  sirent  vast  sums 
of  money  in  perfect  drainage,  in  beau¬ 
tiful  public  buildings,  in  splendidly 
paved  streets,  lined  with  shade  trees: 
in  parks  filled  with  artistic  drives  and 
sweeps  of  lawn  and  beds  of  flowers, 
but  this  it  gets  back  in  more  valuable 
services  of  people  who  live  in  such 
surroundings  and  are  unconsciously 
and  inevitably  led  to  better  and  more 
thorough  methods  by  their  influence. 
Everything  is  on  a  business  basl-s. 
Mr.  Pullman  personally  carries  this 
principle  to  its  fullest  extent  He 
will  contribute  absolutely  nothing; 
will  figure  as  the  patron  of  no  enter¬ 
prise  which  people  of  the  town  get 
up.  He  will  have  no  hint  of  any¬ 
thing  even  remotely  patronizing  or 
paternal  about  the  conduct  of  the 
town.  The  town  stands  on  Its  own 
bottom.  What  the  people  do  there, 
what  they  create,  i-i  their  own:  they 
have  accompli.shed  it  with  their  own 
energy  and  paid  for  it  with  their  own 
money. 

WHICH  IS  THE  BETTER  PHILAN- 
THRPPY? 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  in  a  study  of 
Pullman  from  a  social  standpoint, 
printed  in  Harper’s  Magazine  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1885,  says: 

‘•We  may  shrug  our  shoulde-s  at  a 
philanthropy  which  demands  a  price 
for  everything  it  offers." 

But  that  depends  upon  what  is 
meant  by  philanthropy.  If  mere 
giving  and  the  incident  cultivation 
of  a  tendency  to  lean  on  others  is  an 
intelligent  demonstration  of  a  love 
for  mankind,  that  is  one  thing.  If  a 
genuine  interest  in  fellow  creatures 
is  best  shown  by  an  effort  to  put 
them  in  a  way  to  help  themselves 
and  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  main¬ 
taining  their  manhood  and  independ- 
ance  and  developing  their  self-reli¬ 
ance,  the  subject  assumes  another 
fo.-in. 

Just  what  effect  the  theory  and 
practice  in  operation  at  Pullman  may 
have  upon  the  general  relations  of 
capital  and  labor,  or  whether  it  will 
have  any  effect,  whether  its  influence 
will  go  beyond  its  own  boraers  and 
immediate  vicinage,  are  questions  for 
the  future  to  decide. 

Both  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Gen. 
Logan  always  said  the  site  of  Chi¬ 
cago  should  have  been  down  where 
South  Chicago  is  now — down  by  Cal¬ 
umet  Lake.  Mr.  Pullman  was  awake 
to'  the  value  of  that  locality.  He 
saw  clearly  its  great  possibilities— 
posdbilltiei  which  have  been  realized 
beyond  his  wildest  dreams,  for  who 
can  guess  the  stupendous  things 
which  are  among  Chicago  possibili¬ 
ties?  He  determineil  to  get  the  land 
for  his  town  down  there  by  the  shore 
of  Calumet  Lake.  But  how  to  get 
it?  Tliat  w.os  a  grave  question.  It 
I  had  been  speculative  land  for  some 
years,  and  had  been  beld  and  sold  at 
all  sjrts  of  prices.  In  1871>,  the  year 
when  the  work  of  building  Pullman 
was  begun,  it  was  low,  worth  aljout 
820(1  an  acre.  But  let  it  be  known 
that  Pullman  was  in  the  market  as  a 
buyer  with  some  great  enterprise  In 
mind  and  prices  would  go  kiting  sky¬ 
ward.  To  purchase  then  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  It  was  a  very 
serloue  proldem.  An  accidental 
meeting  with  James  H.  Bowen,  who 
had  lost  a  fortune  speculating  in  Cal¬ 
umet  land,  solved  It. 

HOW  TIIK  LAND  WAS  BOUOUT. 

Without  exciting  the  least  aua- 
piolon  ikiwen  succeeded  In  buying 


fMb.OOO  tand  wtaieb  la  now  worto 
16,000,000.  The  building  of 

town  followed  at  once.  It  sprang 
hp  like  raagic.from  those  bleak  prai¬ 
ries.  Four  thousand  workmen  were 
thrown  into  it  at  the  start.  The 
railway  station,  the  market,  the  ho¬ 
tel,  the  churches,  the  school,  the 
water  tower  were  put  up  before  a  sin¬ 
gle  dwelling  was  begun.  Prior  to 
that  the  drainage  system  was  laid 
down  and  perfected.  It  cost  $300,- 
000,  and  is  modeled  after  that  in 
vogue  in  Berlin.  All  the  sewage  Is 
collected  in  a  reservoir  under  the 
water  tower  and  is  from  there 
pumped  to  the  Pullman  farm  of  140 
acres,  near  by,  where  all  sorts  of 
produce  is  raised,  enough  to  supply 
the  town  of  Pullman,  leaving  so  much 
over  that  it  is  not  only  sold  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  shipped  away  as  far  as  New 
Orleans.  Near  this  farm  is  still 
another  one  of  420  acres  devoted  to 
dairy  and  fancy  stock-raising  pur¬ 
poses.  It  supplies  Pullman  town 
with  milk,  cream  and  butter.  Both 
farms,  of  course,  are  the  propeity  of 
the  Pullman  Company  and  both  are 
paying  investments.  And  right  here 
it  may  be  said  that  every  one  of  the 
enterprises  conducted  at  Pullman  is 
a  paying  investment,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  hotel.  The  hotel  is 
a  beautiful  one,  as  it  must  needs  be 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
town,  and  it  is  kept  up  in  first-class 
manner,  but  transient  travel  to  Pull¬ 
man  is,  of  course,  light. 

THE  DRAINAQE  MADE  FIRST.  I 

But  coming  back  to  the  building  I 
of  the  town — it  was  built  literally 
from  the .  foundations  up:  first  the 
drainage,  then  the  water  pipes  and 
other  subterranean  details;  then  tt'^ 
splendidly  paved  streets;  then  tht 
principal  buildings  and  the  factories; 
and  so  on  through  every  detail  until 
the  last  finishing  touches  were  put 
on,  and  there  stood  revealed  a  per¬ 
fectly  completed  town  where  there 
had  been  but  a  few  months  before  a 
bleak  prairie.  Mr.  Pullman  himself 
personally  supervised  the  laying  out 
and  I'uilding  of  the  town.  The  arch¬ 
itect  was  a  New  Yorker — Spencer  S. 
Bcman— who  was  28  years  old  and  un¬ 
known  when  he  began  the  work,  but 
who  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  arch¬ 
itects  in  the  West. 

In  the  town  of  Pullman  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sleeping-cars  and  the 
conduct  of  the  great  Pnllman  sleep¬ 
ing-car  service,  with  which  we  natu¬ 
rally  associate  the  word  Pullman,  is 
only  a  detail — a  large  one,  to  be  sure — 
in  a  stupendous  enterprise.  If,  to 
begin  with,  the  land  on  which  the 
town  stands  and  which  cost  $800,000 
at  the  outset,  is  now  worth,  as  it  is. 
$5,000,000,  at  the  pace  at  which  Chi¬ 
cago  is  growing  it  wil.  -at  no  very 
distant  day  be  worth  $10,000,000.  1 

is  next  to  certain  that  the  time 
is  near  at  band  when  Calumet 
Lake,  which  is  three  miles  long  and 
about  half  as  wide,  will  be  the  great 
manufacturing  district  harbor  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  one  of  the  city’s  great 
points  fur  the  delivery  and  shipment 
of  merchandise.  Its  shores  will  be 
lined  with  wharves  and  docks.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
that  will  come.  The  Government 
is  now  dredging  out  the  river 
to  admit  the  admission  to  it  from 
Lake  Michigan  of  sailing  and  steam 
crafts  of  all  draughts.  As  for  the 
lake  itself,  the  Pullman  Company  is 
at  the  pre.sent  moment  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  dredging  it  to  the  same  end, 
and  it  is  dredging  It  in  a]  manner 
quite  its  own.  The  clay  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  lake  makes  excellent 
brick,  and  the  company  has  brick 
yards  which  turn  out  ;i0,000.000  brick 
a  year,  which  are  sold  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  ns  used  in  Pullman 
town  Itself.  This  plant  alone  is  only 
incidental  to  the  work  of  dredging 
out  Lake  Calumet  so  that  deep  watet 
ve.ssels  can  enter  It,  for  the  company 
owns  three  miles  of  front  on  the  lake, 
and  what  this  will  lie  worth  when  the 
great  commercial  lieirt  of  Chicago 
gets  down  tliere,  and  it  becomes  a 
question  of  ducks  and  wharves,  it 
will  require  an  Oriental  imagination 
to  conceive. 

THE  VALUE  OF  PULLMAN  STOCK. 

All  this  touches  the  value  of  the 
(eal  estate  investments  alone,  saying 
'nothing  of  the  production  of  14,000 
I  ftolRtit  ears  a  year,  great  numbers  of 
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^riSenger  Und  street  aKB,''te^  o 
tbonsands  of  car  wheels;  the  fonn^ 
the  returns  from  rents  and  the  niK 
inerous  other  sources  of  actual  rev¬ 
enue  and  profit,  even  down  to  the 
beautiful  theater  in  the  Arcade 
Building,  which  maintains  itself 
and  pays  Its  share  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  When  all  this  is  taken  in  and 
grasped  it  ceases  to  be  a  surprising 
matter  that  the  $30,000,000  Pullman 
stock  is  quoted  at  200,  and  that  it  is 
sought  for  by  women,  by  trust  es¬ 
tates  and  by  charitable  institutions 
as  a  safe  and  sure  investment.  How 
vastly  the  concern  has  grown  since 
its  organization  is  shown  at  a  glance 
liy  a  comparison  of  its  gross  earnings 
for  the  first  ^ear  of  its  existence 
with  its  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  July  1,  1802.  its  gross  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  first  year  were$258,000;  for 
the  flsi^al  year  last  passed  they  were 
$10,002,356.04.  From  the  first  year  of 
its  existence  to  the  last  it  has  paid 
its  dividends  with  the  regularity  of 
Government  loans.  These  figures  and 
facts  tell  their  own  story.  At  all 
events,  the  Pullman  enterprises  have 
succeeded  on  those  line.s,  and  last 
year  paid  its  3,246  stockholders  divi¬ 
dends  amounting  to  $2,300,000,  and 
added  to  its  surplus  the  sum  of 
$3,250,380.  The  revenue  from  man¬ 
ufacturing,  renting,  dividends  and 
interest  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  enough  to  pay  the  total 
dividends,  aside  from  earnings  from 
the  operation  of  the  sleeping,  uining, 
and  parlor  car  service  So  that  Pull¬ 
man  cur  stock,  with  its  8  jier  cent, 
dividends,  llic  record  of  the  company 
of  never  in  its  hisUiry  having  passed 
a  dividend,  I  be  large  sums  available 
in  its  vaults,  and  its  immensely  val¬ 
uable  plant,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
safe  investments  of  the  country,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  different  gioups  of 
stiK’kholders  sliows  that  over  half  the 
holders  of  securities  are  of  the  class 
who  seek  for  save  investments. 

FIKTEKS  HUNDRED  A.VI)  THIIITV- 

THUEE  WOMK.N  ST(g.'KHDLDERS. 

Por  instance,  nearly  lialf  of  the^e 
sharolioldcrs  :ire  women.  There  are 
1,4!I4  women  who  hold  as  individuals, 

2*  who  liold  as  trustees,  and  12  as 
guardians,  making  a  total  of  women 
stockholders  of  1,.'>3.3.  Of  men,  163 
hold  slock  either  as  guardians  or 
trustees,  63  .stockholders  are  estates 
of  decedents,  and  11  are  educational  , 
and  charitable  institutions,  making 
a  total  of  1,800  holdings  which  are 
in  the  liands  of  women,  guardians 
and  trustees  (both  men  and  women), 
estates  and  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  as  against  1,485 
.shareholders  who  are  individual  men 
and  firms. 

In  the  recent  terrible  accident  to 
the  East  .Scotch  Coast  express  in 
Groat  Britain,  whereby  thirteen  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  a  score  or  more 
borriblv  mangled,  there,  was  a  Pull¬ 
man  sleeper.  Tlie  London  Times, 
commenting  on  the  accident  edi- 
toriallv.  .says; 

‘•The  train  which  was  wrecked  was 
made  up  of  oidinary  old-fashioned 
English  coaches  coupled  to  a  Pullman 
car.  The  accident,  as  usual,  demon¬ 
strates  the  high  degree  of  safety 
which  the  occupants  of  the  Pullman 
enjoy.  Mr.  Wicks  has  pointed  out 
that  we  have  now  had  a  considerable 
experience  of  these  cars  in  tliis  coun¬ 
try  for  fifteen  years,  and  that,  while 
tliey  have  been  attaclu*d  to  many 
trains  which  have  met  with  acci¬ 
dents,  not  a  single  life  has  been  lost 
in  tliem,  except  that  of  a  p.issenger 
wlio  haiipened  to  set  himself  on  fire 
in  bis  berth.  The  security  of  the  | 
Pullmans  is  due  to  the  great  solidity  i 
of  the  massive  framework  on  wiilch  | 
they  are  built.  'I'ho  substructure  is  I 
s(»  stro-ig  and  so  firmly  knit  together 
lhat  even  the  sliock  of  a  great  col- 1 
.isiou  usually  fails  to  break  it  up  or 
dislodge  it  f.om  the  metals.’’ 

THE  AMERICAN  (  All  MUST  PREVAIL. 

it  is  useless  to  go  into  the  matter 
Ilf  the  safety  of  the  Pullman  cars. 
That  matter  has  lieen  so  often  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  it  has  become  an 
axiom  which  needs  no  amplification. 
The  striking  illustration  above  quot¬ 
ed,  however,  suggests  speculation  as 
to  how  many  lives  actually  have  tieen 
saved  iiy  the  Pullman  solidity  and  de¬ 
vices,  as  well  as  touching  how  long 
R,  will  be  before  tliey  revolutionize 
travel  in  the  rest  of  the  world  as 


they  have  already  rtobr  m  suib  wwm--  ^ 

.  try.  Vestlbuled  Pullman  trains 
now  actually  running  In  AiistraJJaJfX^ 
For  exlilhilloii  at  the  World’s  .'SMn  v 
tliere  is  In  proci'ss  of  construction  a  / ^ 
vestlbuled  train  of  seven  cars,  which  /  y 
in  every  detail  of  ornamentation,  | 
comfort,  solidity,  and  utility  will  r" 
surpass  any  vehicle  that  ever  went 
Dll  wheels  in  the  history  of  the  | 
world.  In  additi:n  to  this,  there  are  > 
iilso  In  course  of  construction  460  - 
new  Pullmans  of  the  latest  design  to  I 
meet  the  increased  travel  of  the  com¬ 
ing  yeat.  That  this  striking  shpwing 
will  go  a  great  way  toward  bringing 
people  of  other  lands  to  a  realization 
of  the  fact  that  they  must  come  to 
American  ideas  of  railway  travel 
sooner  or  later  seems  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  In  this  country  there  are  now 
ill  actual  operation  2,2:19  Pullman 
cars,  of  which  650  are  buffet  cars, 
ami  fifty  dining  cars.  Of  what  this 
means,  put  iu  the  form  of  a  hotel 
business,  an  idea  may  be  had  when  it 
is  said  that  last  year  4,400,000  meals 
were  served  in  Pullman  cars,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  13,600  per  day,  and  that 
5,276,020  jiersons,  or  an  average  of 
]3.;i67  per  night, were  furnished  with 
beds  In  Pullman  sleepers  and  rode  In 
Pullman  parlor  cars. 

It  is  difficult,  after  a  little  study  of 
the  subject,  to  write  of  this  distinctly 
American  enterprise  without  some 
.diPgree  of  enthusiasm.  There  Is  a 
grain  of  patriotic  pride  in  the  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  Americans  con¬ 
trast  their  own  luxurious  Pullman 
trains  with  the  wobbling  strings  of 
boxes  on  wheels  which  are  slowly  and  | 
sullenly  giving  way  in  Europe  to  more  | 
enlightened  methods.  It  is  a  great 
and  genuine  achicvemenl,  this  vast 
Pullman  fabric— an  achievement 

based  upon  persistent  application  of 
sound  principles  and  thorough  work. 

During  a  (piarter  of  a  century  its  his¬ 
tory  has  been  one  of  steady  progress — 
sure  advancement.  What  it  was 
when  the  old  Pioneer  first  went  out 
to  an  admiring  world,  so  the  Pullman 
work  is  to-day — always  better  than 
what  has  gone  liefore.  You  need  not 
i  tell  people  the  benefit  the  Pullman 
I  development  has  brought  any  more 
than  j'ou  need  tell  them  the  benefit 
the  steam  engine  has  brought.  5  ou 
say  a  Pullman  train  and  you  say  a 
steam  engine,  and  all  the  rest  is  un-. 
deislnod.  The  difference  is  that  the 
one  was  the  development  of  genera-  . 
tions,  whereas  the -other  Is  the  work 
rl'  one  man  iu  one  short  lifetime,  and 
Imth  have  revolutionized  travel. 

The  court  ISirmed  the  Judgment  o*  the  'sopteM 
(Tourt  of  Pennsylvania  In  the  caee  of  the  Pullman  PalaM 
Car  (jornpany  against  the  State,  bivolvUig  the  vwlkUtr 
and  oonsMtutlonallty  ol  the  State  law  taxing  the  com¬ 
pany  on  a  basis  proportionate  to  the  total  number 
ol  mUes  of  railroad  within  the  State  over  whloh  the 
company’s  cars  ran  compared  with  the  total  number  ol 
miles  oi  railroad  In  the  United  States  over  which  the 
1  oars  ran.  The  court,  in  an  oplnloIPby  Justice  Qrar,i 
holds  that  the  law  Is  valid  and  constitutional,  end  not 
violation  of  the  Interstate  Ccraomerce 
Federal  Constitution.  The  court  holds  that  the 
not  a  regulation  of  commerce,  but  an  eciultahle  il 

of  taxing  the  property  of  the  company  within  the  _ 

It  holds  that  It  Is  a  tax,  not  on  buslneae,  ns 
,  on  property  which  may  be  found  within  the  fltsM. ' 

I  The  tax  on  the  company  was  employed,  not  becauM  1$ 
was  doing  business  In  tho  State,  but  becanw  Its  OMV 
,  were  In  the  State  and  were  property,  and  they  WM« 
taxed  whether  tliey  went  on  beyond  ttie  StMaPS 
bonndswics  or  not.  The  mode  of  taxation  the 
adopted  was  an  equitable  and  Just  method  of  • 
meat,  and  If  followed  In  every  State  the  o— 
woiUd  to  assessed  on  Its  whole  cepttal  stock 
more.  The  result  of  a  decision  that  snoh  a 
of  taxation  Is  nnconstltatlonal  would 
property  employed  In  a«j’  continuous  movement  worn 
escape  taxation  altog^er. 

Justice  Bradley.  In  a  dlsaentlng  opinion,  said  that 
he  conceded  that  all  personal  property  which  beKmcsd 
In  a  State  was  subject  to  State  texatlon,  but  where 
property  did  not  belong  In  a  State  the  qnestloa  Ot^^. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  tho  property 
fundamental  proposition,  In, the  opinion  c 
was  that  all  personal  property  wltliln  a  State, 
as  all  real  property,  was  subject  to  tho  laws  toasiWa 
He  did  not  believe  It  maintainable  In  Ita  genegral 
absolute  meaning.  There  was,  he  said  emphftllll^. 
such  a  thing  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  fltdllM 
and  such  a  thing  as  the  aovemroent  of  the  Ulll||4L| 
States,  and  there  wore  many  persons  and  many  erMMI- 
whlch  the  State  could  not  lay  Its  linger  upon,  be^lMJ 
contrary  to  ttie  United  Stales  Constitution.  The 
might  provide  police  regulating  for  a  herd  of  ■ 
being  driven  from  the  West  to  New-York,  but  It 
not  declare  them  subject  to  taxation,  and  thd  saa 
true  of  a  train  of  cars.  Texatlon  of  inteistate 
meroe.  he  declared.  In  eonoluslon, 
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Dedication  Services  at  Albion.  N.  Y., 
Jan.  31,  1895. 

A  Description  of  the  Beautiful 
Edifice. 

Thursday  afternoon,  at  Albion,  New 
York,  was  dedicated  the  PaiUinan  Me¬ 
morial  Churcli,  erected  by  Mr.  (leorge 
M.  I’nllnian  as  a  uieinorial  to  his  father 
and  in  uienioi-y  of  his  mother.  Tlie  ser¬ 
vices  of  dedication  were  attended  l*y 
a  large  ussenil>lage  of  the  cltiaens  of  Al- 
iiton  and  vicinity,  and  by  many  dlstin- 
MUlshed  persouagtw  from  otlier  portions 
of  the  country.  It  was  an  ideal  win¬ 
ter’s  day,  and  the  exercises  were  most 
impressive,  and  in  tiie  following  order: 

OUDEU  OP  SERVICE. 

Organ  rrelude— “The  Holy  Night,” 

(Noel) . Buck 

Mr.  .Tolm  W.  Force. 
Invocation.  Rev.  James  M.  Pullmnii,  D.D. 

A  iitheiii — “Allelnin," . Wilson 

Miss  Kate  Tyrrell,  Miss  Louise  Gris¬ 
wold,  Mr.  Philip  Fried,  Mr.  William 
F.  Brace. 

Scripture  Lesson . 

. Rev.  J.  Kimball  Mason,  D.  D. 

Solo— “I  Will  Extol  Thee.” . Costa 

(h'rom  oratorio  of  “Eli.”) 

Miss  Tyrrell. 

DELIVERY  OF  DEED. 

Mr.  Pullman's  address  ui)ou  deliver¬ 
ing  the  deed  was  as  folows: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  extreme  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  I  now  deliver  to  you  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  title  to  this  property,  traiisfer- 
risl  from  me  to  the  Pullman  Memorial 
I.'niversalist  Church  of  Albion,  and  I  will 
ask  the  friends  assembled  to  l>ear  with 
me  while  I  say  a  few  words  in  relation 
to  the  inception  of  the  thought  which 
prompted  me  to  build  this  church.  Also 
I  will  mention  one  or  two  important  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

About  four  years  ago,  during  a  visit  of 
some  friends  to  my  mother  at  her  sum- 
iiier  houiL*  oil  oue  of  the  islands  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  conversation  turned 
tiixai  what  was  always  a  favorite  topic 
witli  Ijotli  my  father  and  mother— the 
I’niversallbt  faith— and  to  uiy  father's 
devotion  and  experiences  in  the  days 
when  Universalism  was  but  little  known, 
and  when  there  were  comparatively  few 
people  to  disseminate  its  doctrines. 

During  this  conversation  my  mind  re¬ 
verted  to  certain  dates  and  scenes  of  my 


childhood,  and  to  a  memory  of  iny  father 
as  he  then  appeared  on  Sunday  mornings, 
with  the  family  Bible  under  liis  arm, 
wending  his  way,  accompanied  by  my 
mother  and  three  or  four  little  boys,  to  i 
the  old  red  school-house,  where  he  would 
meet  a  few  friends  and  neighbors  to 
enjoy  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  believed 
in  His  impartial  justice  and  mercy,  and 
in  the  final  restoration  of  all  mankind  to  i 
holiness  and  happiness. 

It  was  while  conversing  on  this  subject 
timt  I  conceived  the  thought  of  erecting  | 
an  e<lifice,  the  foundations  of  which,  it  ! 
seemed  to  me,  my  father  liad  laid  In  that 
early  time,  to  be  dedicated  forever  to  the  j 
furthei’anco  of  the  religious  faith  which 
was  so  near  his  heart;  and  I  accordingly 
suggested  to  these  friends  that  if  a  Unl- 
vcrsalist  society  should  be  formed  in  Al- 
l»ion,lo  whose  use  such  an  edifice  could  l)e 
deeded,  and  if  plans  could  be  formulated 
and  adopted  which  would  secure  its  per- 
maueiit  maintenance  and  usefulness, 
witliout  further  responsibility  on  my  part, 

I  would  undertake  to  build  and  present 
it. 

Tlie  sentiment  which  inspired  the  offer 
met  with  a  very  hearty  and  appreciative 
response  from  those  i)resent,  and  soon  af¬ 
ter  a  letter  was  received,  signed  by  about 
oue  hundred  friends  of  the  cause 
living  in  Albion  and  vicinity,  pledging 
their  united  efforts  in  bringing  about  the 
result  desired. 

A  few  months  later,  or  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August,  1891,  the  Pullman  Me¬ 
morial  Universalist  Church  of  Albion  was 
legally  incorporated,  and  I  was  notified 
that  it  was  preparetl  to  undertake  to  do 
whatever  should  be  found  necessary  to 
meet  my  requirements  in  the  way  of  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
the  building  which  I  proposed  to  erect. 

After  due  consideration,  having  in  view 
the  desirability  of  testing  the  faith  and 
earnestness  of  its  members,  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  society  should  raise  a 
fund  of  f5,000,  to  be  placed  in  trust,  the 
income  to  be  appropriated  forever  to  the 
proper  and  complete  maintenance  of  the 
pro|H>sed  ch\ir<  h  building  and  grounds. 

Tile  work  of  raising  this  fund  was  un- 
derlakcn  and  carried  on  with  a  self-sac- 
rilicing  devotion  and  Christian  spirit, 
which  resulted  not  only  in  producing  the 
amount  of  money  required,  but  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  spirit  of  harmony  among 
tile  members,  and  a  feeling  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  that  has 
given  me  the  keenest  satisfaction,  and  has 
convinced  me  that  I  have  made  no  mis¬ 
take  in  committing  this  memorial  to  tlie 
keeping  of  your  society. 

I  hope  and  firmly  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  the  prayers  offered  to  the  throne  of 
grace  from  the  old  red  school-house, 
whose  infinence.  through  a  ireri-id  of  mon? 
than  any  TP*rs,  has  resultcil  in  the 


building  of  this  church,  will  continue,  and 
will  ei'ho  and  re-echo  within  its  walls  to 
the  lasting  benefit  of  many  people. 

Response . F.  E.  Kittredge 

Ilymn- Church  Hdrmonies,  No.  8t)() 

. Goode 

Tune — Italiiin  Hymn. 

Praise  ye  Jehovah’s  name, 

Praise  through  His  courts  proclaim; 

Rise  and  adore; 

High  o’er  the  heavens  above. 

Mound  His  great  acts  of  love, 

M'hiie  liis  rich  grace  we  prove. 

Vast  us  His  power. 

Now  let  the  trumpet  raise 
Mounds  of  triumphant  praise. 

Wide  as  His  fame; 

There  let  the  liari)s  be  found; 

Organs,  with  solemn  sound. 

Roll  your  deep  notes  around, 

Filled  with  his  name. 

While  liis  higli  praise  you  sing, 

Mhuke  every  sounding  string; 

.Sweet  the  accord! 

He  vital  breath  bestows; 

Let  every  breath  that  flows, 

His  noblest  fame  disclose: 

Praise  yc  tlie  Dird. 

Sermon.  .Rev.  Royal  H.  Pullman,  D.  D. 

Dedication  Anthem . Pliiigcr 

“How  Beautiful  Are  Thy  Dwellings!’’ 
Miss  Tyrrell,  Miss  Griswold,  Mr.  Bni<->. 

Dedicatory  Prayer . 

. Rev.  Charles  H.  Eaton,  D.  D. 

Ifyinii— Church  Harmonies,  No.  78!). 

. Bryant 

Tune — Arlington. 

O  Thou,  whose  own  vast  temple  stands 
Built  over  earth  and  sen, 

Aei-ept  tlie  walls  that  human  haiiils 
Have  raised  to  worship  Tlice. 

Lord,  from  Thine  inmost  glory  send. 

Within  tliese  courts  tb  bide. 

The  peace  that  dwelletli,  without  oiiil. 
Serenely  by  Tliy  side. 

May  erring  minds  that  worship  liere 
Be  taught  the  better  way. 

And  they  who  mniiru,  and  they  wlio  fear. 
Be  strengthened  ns  they  pray! 

May  faith  grow  firm,  and  love  grow  warm, 
And  pure  devotion  rise, 

While  round  these  hallowed  walls  the 
storm 

Of  earth-born  passion  dies! 

Dedicatory  Sentences . 

. Kev.  James  M.  Pullman,  D.  D. 

To  the  one  living  and  true  God, — the 
Father,  “who  is  above  all.  and  through 
all,  and  in  you  all”— we  dedicate  this 
church. 

Response — Amen. 

To  the  wrvice  of  humanity,  in  th( 
name  of  the  I^ord  Jesus  Christ,  we  dedi¬ 
cate  this  church. 

Response — Amen. 

To  the  Holy  Spirit,— the  Comforter, - 


and  to  the  blessedness  of  communion  | 
and  fellowship  through  Him,  we  dedicate 
this  church. 

Response  (in  unison)— And  may  the  | 
blessing  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
rest  iiiHin  and  crown  our  work.  Amen. 

DOXOLOGY 

Denedietioii . Rev.  Asa  Saxe.  D.  D. 

Organ  Postlude— “Ciijns  Auimam,” 

.  Rossini 

Mr.  John  W.  Force. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

It  1ms  been  the  design  from  the  out¬ 
set  to  depart  from  the  conventional 
type  of  church  edifice,  and  to  produce 
a  structure  that  would  have  the  element 
of  individuality,  together  with  a  re¬ 
fined  and  artistic  composition,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character,  and  be  In  harmony  , 
with  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Albion  j 
in  which  It  Is  located.  To  this  entf,  the  I 
most  desirable  corner  lot  was  secured,  | 
Immediately  opposite  the  Court  House 
Square. 

The  style  of  architecture  chosen  by 
the  architect,  Mr.  S.  S.  Beman,  ot  Chi-  j 
cago.  Is  the  early  English  Gothic.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  over  all  are 
125x80.  Tl'e  exterior  w’alls  are  built 
of  dark-brown  Medina  stone,  quaried 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  site.  These 
walls  are  left  rock-faced,  while  the 
stone  trimmings  are  finely  tooled. 

The  construction  of  the  building  is 
of  the  most  substantial  character,  the 
walls  and  foundations  being  very 
heavy,  while  liberal  use  of  steel  beams 
mid  iron  columns  has  been  made.  The 
plastering  is  of  the  best  adamant  spread 
,  upon  expanded  metal  of  wrought  Iron, 
i  tints  rendering  the  bnlTdiug  practically 
'  I  ire-proof. 

I  Great  care  was  taken  to  secure  a 
durable  and  perfect  roof.  To  this  end 
heavy  conosera  tiles  of  ornamental  pat¬ 
tern,  and  coiiper  for  all  gutters,  flash¬ 
ings.  etc.,  are  used. 

The  main  entrance  to  tlie  church 
liroper  and  the  entrance  to  the  Sunday 
...cliool  room  are  on  Madison  street. 

;  I’he  main  floor  of  the  building  em- 
!  braces  the  auditorium  (which  seats 
j  about  400  persons),  a  large  Sunday 
!  school  room,  class  room,  pastor’s  room, 
i  choir  room,  infant  class  room,  llbrar3', 
parlor,  cloak  room,  and  a  large  dlning- 
'  room,  with  a  well-appointed  kitchen 
I  attached  to  It.  Under  the  entire  build¬ 
ing  there  is  a  high  basement,  contain¬ 
ing  the  steam  beating  apparatus,  coal 
room,  storage  room,  etc.,  and  a  port- 
land  cement  floor  covers  the  whole. 

The  auditorium  Is  entered  through  a 


ble  uioBlae  la  pleBBlng  colors.  It  la  In  | 
tlie  form  of  n  Oroek  croaa,  one  arnmf 
wliicli  is  ocuiipied  by  the  pulpit,  organ 
and  choir.  The  Sunday  school  room 
and  parlors  are  so  related  to  the  audi¬ 
torium  that  all  may  at  any  tliiie  be 
thrown  together  and  used  In  common 
on  special  occasions,  thereby  largely 
Increasing  the  seating  capacity.  The 
divisions  are  made  by  means  of  large 
sliding  and  folding  doors. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the 
cruciform  and  embracing  the  full 
width  of  what  might  bo  termed  the 
nave  and  transepts,  there  rises  a  square 
tower  which  is  supported  upon  four 
large,  pointed  arches,  back  of  one  of 
which  is  the  organ.  The  ceiling  under 
the  tower  Is  raised  high  and  heavily 
paneled  aud  decorated,  and  lighted  by 
the  clerestory  tower  windows.  This 
treatment  serves  to  emphasize  the  pul¬ 
pit  aud  organ  in  an  effective  manner. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  seating  aud  furnishing  of  the 
church  and  Sunday  school  rooms.  The 
pews  are  comfortable  aud  cushioned 
with  silk  corduroy  of  a  warm  olive 
green  color.  The  entire  church,  Sun¬ 
day  school  and  other  rooms  are  carpet¬ 
ed  with  a  light  brown  Axmlnster,  re¬ 
lieved  with  a  fleur-de-lis  ornament.  The 
Sunday  school  Is  seated  with  <iuart(‘r- 
sawed  o«k  folding  chairs,  and  the  walls 
of  this  room  and  of  the  parlors  and 
other  rooms  are  hung  with  ai»proprlate 
pictures  aud  engravings,  and  a  piano 
Is  provided  for  Sunday  school  use.  be¬ 
sides  comfortable  aud  appropriate  fur¬ 
niture. 

The  dining  room  is  eiiuipped  with  ta¬ 
bles.  chairs,  etc.,  aud  a  most  complete 
ontlit  of  crm-kery  and  table  utensils. 
The  pastor’s  study  is  also  haud.somely 
furnished. 

Careful  study  has  been  given  to  the 
details  of  convenience  and  ])iii(!tlcnbll- 
Ity  as  well  as  the  artistic  features.  The 
choir,  Sunday  school  and  pastor's 
rooms  are  provided  tvlth  convenient 
cloak  rooms,  lavatories,  etc.  Steam 
heating,  electric  lighting  and  the  best 
sanitary  plumbing  are  provldtsl. 

There  is  a  battery  of  two  boilers,  one 
of  w'hlch  Is  for  the  Sunday  school  part 
and  one  for  the  church  proper.  The 
boilers  are  made  Interchangeable,  so 
tliat  both  or  one,  acconllng  to  require¬ 
ments,  may  be  used.  The  heqtiug  fol¬ 
lows  the  indirect  system,  whereby 
wanned  fresh  air  is  introduced  to  all 
imrts  of  the  edifice. 

The  light  fl.\tures  are  in  combination 
for  gas  aud  electricity,  but  reliance  is 
placesi  on  electric  light,  gas  being  pro¬ 
vided  only  for  emergencies.  These 
,  combination  fixtures  are  all  of  statu- 
arj’  dark  bronze  and  specially  designed 
for  the  building  aud  are  ornamental, 
the  large  electrolier  hanging  from  the 
tower  c-elllng  with  its  fifty  (1«  candle 
power)  lights  being  a  particularly  elab¬ 
orate  and  beautiful  piece  of  bronze 
work.  All  the  metal  trimmings  are  of 
bower-lairrf  finish— <i  soft.  lustrous 
bla(‘k— while  all  the  outside  eutrance 
dooix  have  elaborate  wrought-iron 
hinge  plates  or  mountings  embracing 
the  entire  door.  The  wood  finisli 
throughout  is  of  (piurter-sawed  select¬ 
ed  tvhlte  oak,  finlslied  in  semi-antique 
and  rubbed  down  to  a  dead  finish. 

The  decorations  are  rich  but  simple, 
the  walls  of  the  auditorium  being  of  a 
deep,  rich  red,  growing  lighter  towards 
the  cornice  and  blending  into  the  warm, 
pleasant  light  olive  green  of  the  ceil¬ 
ings.  The  walls  are  tastefully  relieved 
by  ornamental  decorations  of  gold  and 
olive.  The  arches  under  the  tower  are 
beautifully  decorated,  and  the  spandrils 
are  filled  with  appropriate  ecclesiastic 
designs  in  color— gold,  olive  aud  reds. 
The  |)anels  of  tlM-  tower  celling  are  dei-- 
orated  In  tlie  same  tones  and  are  beauti¬ 
ful  In  drawing.  It  Is  here  that  the  or¬ 
namental  decorations  are  concentrated, 
produdng  a  most  pleasing  and  harmo¬ 
nious  effect  and  .serving  to  emphasize 
the  centinl  point  over  the  altar  and  or¬ 
gan.  The  pulpit  furniture  has  been  de¬ 
signed  In  suecial  harmony  with  the  ar- 
chltiH-tun*  of  tlip  church,  aud  the  pul¬ 
pit  platform  has  for  its  hackgroiind  the 
organ  with  its  elaborate  (lotlilc  screen 
and  gilded  (u  gaii  pipes,  the  gliding  be¬ 
ing  subdmsl  by  a  fine  Interlacing  orun- 
inent  of  neutral  tone  covering  the  pipes. 
In  which  limy  he  fnintly  traced  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  laitin  croM,  but  so  delicately 


totrodficed  that  It  la  only 
aiiggwtlTe,'not  obtrusive. 

The  oq^au  was  built  by  Johnson  Sc 
Sou,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lustnimeiit,  with  varied  and  pleas¬ 
ing  coinbinatluns  of  tone.  It  has  two 
manuals  with  twenty-throe  speaking 
stops.  The  manual  and  petlal  couplers 
arc  oiieratod  by  double  pneumatic  mo 
tors,  controlled  by  pistons  or  push 
knobs  placed  between  the  manuals.  It 
also  has  piano,  mezzo  and  forte  combi¬ 
nation  pedal  movements,  affecting  the 
great  swell  and  peilal  organs.  The 
'  wind  power  is  operated  by  a  water  mo¬ 
tor. 

I  To  the  right  and  left  as  one  enters  the 
I  auditorium  are  placed  respectively  the 
bronze  medallion  portraits  of  Mr.  Pull- 
maii’s  father  and  mother.  They  were 
designed  by  the  eminent  sculptor,  Mr. 
Carl  Unbl-Smitb,  of  Chicago.  They 
are  oval,  2  feet  5  by  1  foot  9,  and  framed 
in  a  narrow  molding  ornamented  with 
|)earls.  Two  olive  branches  cover  the 
lower  edge  of  each  medallion  and  frame 
and  carry  a  plate  on  which  the  years 
of  birth  and  death  are  engraved: 

On  the  mednllion  of  the  father— 
lS00-ia5.1. 

On  the  medallion  of  the  mother— 
1808-1892. 

The  tablet  which  has  been  designed 
to  carry  the  memorial  record  is  of 
simple  design  aud  dignified  propor¬ 
tions.  On  nn  oak  back  ground  which  is 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  vestibule  Is 
bolted  an  antique  brass,  richly  chis¬ 
eled  by  hand.  The  inscription,  which 
reads  as  follows: 


Erected  by  i 


ion  as  a  mcmorinl  to  his 

JAMES  LEWIS  PULLMAN, 
la  recognition  of  his  love  and  work  for 
the  Unirersalist  Church  aud  its  faith, 
and  iu  memory  of  his  mother, 
E.MILY  CAROLINE  PULLMAN, 

One  with  her  husband  in  the  joys  and 
I  hopes  of  religion, 

I  Dedicated  January,  1895, 

Is  inclosed  iu  a  border  composed  of  a 
I  wreath  of  ivy  (the  symbol  of  affection). 
T  ids  wreath  consists  of  two  sprays, 
one  right  and  one  left,  touching  the 
Creek  cross  above,  while  the  stems 
are  tied  with  ribbon  below. 

The  tablet  is  finished  In  a  light  shade 
of  antique  bronze  which  shows  the 
hand  workmanship  to  Its  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

The  stained  glass  Is  In  harmony  with 
the  decorations  and  architecture,  rich 
111  design  and  warm  aud  soft  In  tone. 

The  universal  custom  of  commemo¬ 
rating  in  some  form  those  who  have 
pas.sed  away  from  the  present  life  Is 
Illustrated  In  the  beautiful  memorial 
window  which  Is  placed  in  the  west 
wall  of  the  church.  This  window  Is 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Frederick  Wil¬ 
son,  aud  was  made  by  the  Tiffany 
Cla-ss  iaiid  Decorating  Company  of 
New  York.  The  artist  has  chosen  for 
Ills  subject  a  figure  of  the  Redeemer, 
ill  Illustration  of  the  text:  “I  am  come 
that  the.v  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  It  more  ahuudaiitly.”  The 
figure  Is  well  drawn  and  majestic,  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  attitude  is 
tliat  of  compassion;  the  arms  of  tlie 
Savior  are  extended  ns  If  he  were 
ready  to  embrace  all  mankind  iu  his 
iiitinlte  love.Viul  the  expression  of  the 
face  is  earnest  and  tender.  The  figure 
Is  jiosed  against  a  background  In 
which  may  be  seen  the  Jordan  aud  the 
hills  of  Judea,  and  above  them,  form¬ 
ing  the  direct  backgiound  for  the  upper 
portion  of  the  figure,  there  is  a  sky 
which  is  full  of  moveineut,  so  much  so 
that  the  clouds  are  apparently  iiassing 
by,  and  the  light  that, is  behind  them  Is 
constantly  breaking  through. 


$5e,00«,(KI0  REQniRGD. 


Tb«  Pulltnaua  Hava  2,300  Oars,  Wortb 
»33,000,000-The  Wagner  Company  1 
Owns  700  Caro,  Worth  $10,600,000.  | 
A  Deposed  Monarob. 

From  the  Kno  York  Tlmtt. 

“Vary  flue  oar,  this,'’  laid  the  evidently  com 
merolal  gentleman  In  the  beet  aeat  by  the  win¬ 
dow.  "I  think  It  la  one  ot  the  beet  Pallmana 

Tveieen.  Thlaemoklng  roomie  made  for  com¬ 
fort,  and  It'a  worth  the  money." 

"Nona  of  the  oompaolee  can  afford  to  run  any 
but  the  beet  care  in  these  Waablogton  through 
trains."  renlled  the  geotloman  by  the  other 
backward.  “A  man  is  always 


York  and  Waablngton  on  aooouot  of  tl 
potltlan.  You  can’t  be  sure  of  that  lo  all  parlor 
oara  A  parlor  oar  ten  years  old  Is  no  better 


throws  away  bis  money  to  rWo  in  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  latest  FuUmaos." 

"How  can  you  tellf"  the  first  speaker  In- 

the  ear  marks,”  said  hla  friend.  “Any¬ 
body  can  tell  when  he's  onoo  Inside,  by  the 
flnleh.  But  there  are  outside  marks,  toa  Until 
within  two  or  three  years  all  P"""’ “f" 
Iron  platform  rails,  very  much  like  the  orui- 
narv  coaohea  But  now  the  rails  are  maae  oc 
briwze.  That's  a  sure  way  of  pioklog  out  a 
now  and  comfortable  car.  When  you  ^  a 
parlor  oar  with  Iron 
can.  for  It’s  sn  old  oar.  No 
It  may  be  painted  on  the  outelde.  It  s  only  an 
old  oar  dootored  up.  The  bronso  raU  is  tbe 
first  sure  test  ot  a  modern  oar.'  ^  . 

Tbe  third  man  in  tbe  emoklng  room,  who  bod 
;  not  spoken,  but  had  busied  blmMlfwlto  exam¬ 
ining  a  bundle  of  papers  that  looked  like 
ports,  turned  tbo  oornersot  his  eyes  toward 
tbe  last  apeaker  and  looked  u  though  ho  in¬ 
tended  to  speak,  but  changed  his  mind  and  went 
on  with  his  papers.  ,  nm, 

"They  lellme  the  best  parlor  oars  cost  t55,00U 
apiece,’’  said  the  first  commercial  man. 

"0,  no,”  said  the  other,  ’you’ve  got  it  too 
high.  One  cipher  too  many,  I  think.  They 
cost  about  *3,000.  l^lleve." 

"Fifteen  thousand,  on  an  aTeraee.”  said  the 
man  with  the  napera,  without  looking  up. 

Neither  of  tbs  commeroial  men  woe  willing  to 
accept  this  dictum  without  debate,  but  the  man 
with  the  papers  was  too  busy  to  argue.  It  was 
noticeable  that  the  portertook  the  greatest  care 
of  the  smoking  room,  brushing  up  aU  the  wray 
ashes,  and  rearranging  the  ventilators  about 
every  five  miles.  When  the  conductor  came 
through  the  quiet  man  with  tbe  papers  was  not 
asked  for  hie  tlokota.  This  made  tbe  two  talka- 
tlve  passengers  curious,  and  they  made  so  many 
efforts  to  open  a  conversation  that  at  len^h 
the  stranger  was  compelled  to  speak  in  selt- 


“Gentlemen.”  said  he.  •‘you  i 


business,  and  1  will  give 
me  racM  aDuu$  ii.  that  you  oao  rely  upon, 
ay  wonder  why  the  parlor  and  sleeping 
iinesB  in  this  country  is  all  in  the  l^ds 
or  two  companies,  the  PuUmaa  and  the  Wag” 
ner  TSdS^tiro  reasons  (or  it.  First,  these 
two  companies  have  almost  the  entire  country 
covered  with  long  oontraots.  Secondly,  the 
capital  required  to  put  a  new  company  in  suo- 
oessful  operation  is  almost  beyond  computa* 
tloD.  Perhaps  1  might  add  another  reason— 
that  to  protect  their  enormous  capital  the  two 
companies  will  spend  any  amount  ot  money  to 
drive  a  competitor  out  ^  Uie  field. 

'•Before  we  speak  of  competition,  let  me  tell 
you  seme  facts  about  tba  two  old  oompaotes. 
You  must  notice  in  your  Journeys  that  you  find 
Pullman  oars  everywhere  lo  the  United  States, 


rsg 


The  "^modern  care  of  either  . 

about  *1S,(XI0  each,  aa  I  have  told  you,  with 
every  part  of  the  work  reduced  to  a  aolenojk 
If  any  outsider  abould  attempt  to  build 
■uoh  a  car  Bi  this  it  would  o""  bim  .iv-nt 
*84,000.  The  Pullman 
and  operatea  S,a00  parlor  ai 

besides  IM  special  baggage  oars,  - 

of  Its  oars  alone  Is  over  iaj.000,00a  The  Wagner 
Company  owns  700  parlor  and  sleeping  oars, 
worth»l0,600.0(10.  *113  Is  In  each  case  the 
value  ot  the  cars  alonc».  The  Pullman  com- 

Ipany,  os  you  doubtless  know,  owns  a  mammoth 
factory  and  works  at  Pullman,  lU  .  and  also 
owns  largo  offloe  buildings  in  most  of  tbe  princi¬ 
pal  rafiroad  cities.  The  Wagner  company  has 
large  offlooa  In  New  York  and  In  most  of  the 
larger  northern  oitiea. 

I  "This  wlU  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  capital 
,  required  to  organise  and  operate  a  new  parlor 
oar  oompany.  Tbe  attempt  has  been  mode  a 
I  nomber  of  Umes,  but  it  has  always  failed  disas¬ 
trously.  The  latest  attempt  was  made  by  a 
-smpanycoUed  the  Monarch.  This  company 
as  handicapped  from  the  start  by  the  foot 
At  it  had  a  oapltal  of  only  about  *^,C(W.  It 
os  folly  to  attempt  to  fight  the  two  rich  oom- 


brlafly,  tbe  floor  and  w 


avstem  every 
I  oar,  and  only  h 
I  company,  of  e 


.  oapltal,  but  aside  from  I 
was  weU  managed.  It 


...  were  hollow;  by  day 
the  w^ls^  and  benight 


urse,  had  no  shops  ot  Its  own, 
built  In  tbe  Uilbert  shops  In 


oar  was  both  a  day  and  night 
alf  as  many  were  required.  The 
. . 

^■;^he  Mc 

build  only  thirty . .  . . . 

her  It  set  out  to  operate  both  north 
a  thing  that  even  tho  Wagner  oompenv  wit 
ita  mluioDS  does  not  undertake.  There 
of  push  In  tbe  new  company  and  it 
-j  ---•'—ta  for  running  bet - 


_ 

fleldrad  Montreal  and  Quebec,  l 

New  York  and  Florida.  Hero,  you  - 

- ut  Itself  In  oompetitlen  with  oow 

ipanles.  Tbe  Wagner  reduced  Its 
- - - —  •-  Buch  an  ex¬ 
nut  stand  It, 
thing  in  tbe 

_ t.  ThoMon- 

ertaf,  solely  for 


2r 


tmt  that  the 
and  tbe  Full 

arob  oompauy  soon  "oame  to  grtof,  solely  for 

have  boon  tiding  for  a  time  in  PuUmaa  or  Wag- 
asr  oon  without  extra  charge. 

"Do  not  understand  from  Ibis  that  there  Is  a 


_ I  nothing  of 

™  tbo  contrary,  there  is  ooostder- 
anlorivaiiy  between  tbo  two  old  oomponies.  It 
to  msMky  the  effort  that  every  buelneee  man 
protect  hie  own  oapltal.  There 
idona  proflte  In  the  busina^  while 
reqnired  Is  enormous.  The  Wagaar 
1  tbtnk,  oouM  toll  you  something 


About  four  years  ago  ihM  ooui- 
that  IM  vary  Urge  cunal  woe  not 
tuif  m  hWMMtfnr  poapeMtUB 


ooet  of  operating  a  parior- 
icesaary  to  provide  for  the 
nous  capital  before  you  be- 
.1  nmnlog  expenses.  If  you 
of  tbe  Pullman  oompany  at 
*8,000,000  interest  tiyiro- 
lay  for  moving  a  oar.  what 
KMssary  for  any  new  pwliw 


Traveling  in  Comfort. 


The  old  mti’i  tia'I  just  arrived  at  bis  son’s 
luse  from  tlie  country. 

"Well,  father,"  said  tho  boy,  "I  hoge  yon 
mo  through  In  ihe  sleeping  car,  as  I  told 
IU  to,  and  had  a  good  night’s  sleep." 

Tho  old  man  smiled  a  sickly,  sarcasUo  | 

"Ub,  yes,"  be  said,  ‘T  bad  a  good  sleep, 
St  rate  sleep ;  went  to  bed  early/’ 

“Did  you  wake  up  during  tbo  nigbtr  j 
“Only  twioet;  only  wont  to  sleep  twieet,'’  '] 
“Say,  .Xatbor,”  said  t^e  young  man.' 
lu’vo  got  two  great  butaps  on  top,  of 
iiir  f  jrehead.  Wbat  have  you  been  do- 

gl’’ 

“Them's  the  two  times  1  woke  up;  paased  ^ 
lotUer  train  both  times,  an’  when  I  heerd 
a  big  engine  whizzln’  by  an’  the  bsU  rlug- 
'  1  thought  'twas  a  fire,  an'  jumped  up 
im  a^in  tho  ceilin’.  It’s  lucky  1  was  awake 


“The  high  an’  mighty  importer  that 
laughed  when  I  ast  to  go  to  my  room  early  ^ 
in  the  eveuin'  was  sueakui’  off  with  my 
boots." 

“Why,  ho  was  only  going  to  shine  them 
for  you." 

“Oh,  go  ’way,"  t«ld  tho  old  man.  “I 
never  ast  him  to  shine  ’em.  Anyway,  I 
took  ’em  to  bad  with  me  after  that  an’  never 
slep’  another  wink.  8ay,  Henry,  you 
ali/t  got  an  old  pair  of  sutpendere,  have 
yef" 

“I  guess  I  can  find  a  pair  for  yon.  Yos." 

“Buiited  mine  tryiii’topufmy  pantaloone 
on  layin’  down.  Done  it,  tbouzh.  Qot  all 
dressed  layin'  flat — boots,  pantaloone,  ooat, 
colkr,  necktie — hull  business." 

“Why  didn’t  you  got  out  of  the  berth  to 
put  on  your  collar  and  coat?" 

“  W  immin  in  tho  car.  Got  a  handy  place 
where  I  kin  wash  up,  Heury?  There  was  h 
well  o’  water  in  the  car,  an’  1  pumped  soma, 
but  the  train’  was  goin’  so  fast  I  couldn’t 
stand  up  to  tbe  sink.  Say,  Henry,  what' 
time’s  dinner  ready?  I’m  so  hungry  I  bln 
eatin’  ray  whiskers.” 

“Did'i’t  you  get  brealtfast  in  tbe  dining 
oar,  as  1  told  you  too?’’ 

“Oh,  yea,"  said  the  old  man.  “Oh,  yes, 
but  I  didn’t  want  to  go  It  too  expensive,  so 
I  told  the  teller  I'd  just  take  aoup  of  ooffee 
an’  some  buckwheat  [lanoakes.’’ 

“Fretty  light  breakfast,  that’s  so,"  eald 
Hen  ITT. 

“'Ymt,”8aia  the  old  man,"  “fight  break¬ 
fast;  two  pancakes." 

“Well,  ooniB  down  stairs  and  we’ll  fix  up 
something  to  eat  right  awiy.  You  muen^ 
wait  for  dinner."  ’ 

“Charged  me  a  dollar,"  contiiined  tils  old 
man.  “Feller  set  next  to  ino  eatin’ gropea ' 
an’  oranges  an’  oysters  an’  stewed  chicken 
an'  blled  eggs,  an"  I  don’t  know  what  all. 
When  wo  got  back  in  the  bedroom  car  I  told 
him  I  oalo'lated  that  breakfast  he  ot  cest 
*13.  An'  then  ho  told  me  br'-Akfaet  Was  *1 
anyway,  w’ether  you  ot  much  or  Utda, 
“You’d  oughtor  wrote  ms  about  that, 

“^11,  father,  a  man  can  rids  pretty ' 
comforts  bly  nowadays  after  he  geta  used 
to  it,"  said  Henry,  as  he  started  to  lead 
the  old  gentleman  to  the  bath  room  for  llj 

“Oyes,  oyes,  a  man  can  ride  all  right 
now,”  replied  tho  old  man,  and  the  smUai 
lasted  until  he  started  to  wash  his  facefradE 
the  faucets  over  the  bath  tu  b. 


Tho  Intricacies  of  the  English  languai 
rcll  Illustrated  In  tho  definition  given 
leeper:  A  sleeper  Is  one  who  sleeps.  As 
)  the  railroad  ear  In  which  the  slMper  slei 
leeper  Is  the  beam  or  tie  on  which  the  s 
uns  whilo  the  sleeper  sleeps.  Therefbie^ 
ko  sleeper  sleeps  tii  the  sleeper,  the  sleem 
les  the  sleeper  over  the  sleeper  undt 
leeper,  unUI  the  sleeper  which 
le^r  jumps  tho  sleemr,  and  wakes  the  i 


B'fjr/ 


THE  PULLMAN  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
COTTON  STATES  AND  INTER 
NATIONAL  EXPOSITION,  t895. 


OF  all  the  splendid  exhibits  at  the  Ex¬ 
position,  none  attracts  more  general 
attention  or  calls  forth  warmer  encomiums 
than  that  of  the  Pullman  Company.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  train  of  six  magnificent  cars;  the 
same  that  were  exhibited  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  two  years  ago.  These 
are:  the  compartment  sleeper  Ferdinand;  the 
sleeping  car  America;  the  dining  car  La 
Rabida ;  the  parlor  car  Santa  Maria;  the 
library  and  observation  car  Isabella,  and  the 
smoking  and  baggage  car  Marchena.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the  finest 
and  most  perfect  train  of  cars  ever  exhibited. 
In  addition  to  this  great  showing,  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  has  arranged  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  sleeping  cars  to  be  side-tracked  at 
Atlanta  for  temporary  use,  to  the  decided 
comfort  and  economy  of  many  visitors.  There 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  how  the 
company  can  spare  so  large  a  number  of 
sleeping  cars  from  its  regular  business.  This 
is  not  due  to  any  falling  off  of  patronage^on 
the  part  of  the  public,  but  because  the  copi- 
pany  built  four  hundred  extra  cars  to  provide 
for  the  vast  numbers  who  visited  the  World’s 
Fair  in  1893.  These  cars  were  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  S6, 000,000,  the  object  of  the 
large  investment  being,  not  only  to  supply 
the  demand  during  the  World’s  Fair 
year,  but  to  provide  emergency  cars  there¬ 
after,  upon  occasions  of  great  conventions, 
encampments,  conclaves  and  other  national 
gatherings.  They  have  already  proved  of 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  public 
on  many  notable  occasions,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  for  years  to  come. 

A  word  in  relation  to  the  facilities  en¬ 
joyed  by  passengers  in  a  Pullman  car  and 
the  price  paid  for  the  same  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  and  not  out  of  place.  It  is  not  generally 
understood  just  what  or  how  much  a  passen¬ 
ger  really  obtains  for  the  price  charged  him 
for  his  sleeping  accommodations.  When  a 
passenger  engages  and  pays  for  a  double 
berth,  he  secures  thereby  exclusive  room, 
which  would  in  an  ordinary  car  be  sufficient 
for  the  accommodation  of  two  passengers; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  measuring  the 
capacity  and  weight  of  a  sleeping  car  with 
the  capacity  and  weight  of  an  ordinary  pass¬ 
enger  car,  the  carrying  of  a  sleeping  car 
passenger  involves  the  hauling  of  3,000 
pounds  extra  weight,  the  freight  upon  which 
at  minimum  rates  would  amount  to  more 
than  the  price  of  his  berth.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe  the  price  paid  for  a  sleeping  car 
berth  is  more  than  double  the  price  paid  for 
a  corresponding  distance  in  this  country,  the 
explanation  being  that  railroads  there  insist 
upon  receiving  some  compensation  for  haul¬ 
ing  the  extra  weight. 

For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1894, 
the  net  percentage  of  the  earnings  of  all  the 
Pullman  sleeping  cars  in  this  country,  on  the 
capital  actually  invested,  was  only  6.64  per 
cent.,  certainly  not  a  monopolistic  rate. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that 
the  Pullman  Company  runs  tourists’  sleeping 
cars  at  a  general  rate  of  about  two-fifths  of 
what  is  charged  on  the  regular  sleeping 
cars,  the  charge  from  Chicago  to  California 
being  only  $6.  These  cars,  which  are  well- 
equipped,  and  clean  and  comfortable,  are 
used  only  on  long  runs,  and  are  operated 


for  the  special  accommodation  of  those  who 
can  neither  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
journey  in  ordinary  day  coaches,  nor  afford 
to  pay  for  a  berth  in  a  palace  car. 

While  Pullman  cars  are  known  the  world 
over,  there  is  so  much  misapprehension 
touching  the  great  company,  its  purposes 
and  methods,  that  possibly  some  additional 
details  regarding  it  and  its  remarkable  man¬ 
ufacturing  plant,  with  the  model  town  that 
adjoins  it,  will  prove  of  interest  and  value. 
The  writer  recently  visited  the  Town  of 
Pullman,  which  proved  to  him  a  great  sur¬ 
prise,  a  positive  revelation,  as  it  would  to 
any  whose  sole  information  had  been 
derived  from  newspaper  articles  that  ap¬ 
peared  during  the  time  of  the  labor  troubles. 

The  first  sleeping  cars— by  courtesy  so 
called— were  constructed  in  1856.  They 
were  crude  and  scarcely  more  comfortable 
than  the  ordinary  day  coaches  then  in  use. 
But  they  served  one  excellent  purpose:  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  practical  man, 
who,  from  the  suggestion  they  afforded, 
devised  and  perfected  the  present  splendid 
system  of  sleeping  cars,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Pullman  train  at  the  Exposition.  This  man 
was  George  M.  Pullman.  He  saw  the  defects 
of  the  first  experiments  and  made  the  matter 
the  subject  of  the  most  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  1859  he  came  to  Chicago  and  began  a 
series  of  experiments,  which,  in  1865,  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  car  “Pioneer.”  This  car  was 
built  at  an  expense  of  $18,000,  which  was 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  any  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors  had  cost.  His  next  car  cost 
824,000  and  was  a  great  improvement  over 
the  "Pioneer.”  These  cars  became  famous 
almost  in  a  day;  yet  it  was  generally  thought 
that  their  largely  increased  cost  would  pre¬ 
clude  their  ever  coming  into  general  use. 
But  Mr.  Pullman  knew  better.  An  American 
himself,  he  realized  that  the  American  people 
want  the  best  of  everything,  and  the  outcome 
demonstrated  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment. 

This  principle  has  never  been  departed 
from  by  Mr.  Pullman  and  is  the  ruling 
maxim  of  the  great  company,  of  which  he -is 
the  chief  executive.  The  strongest  and  best 
of  materials,  the  choicest  of  woods  and  the 
most  beautiful  fabrics  are  employed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  highest  attainable  mechan¬ 
ical  and  artistic  skill.  In  no  other  way 
could  such  mjignificent  cars,  alike  grateful  to 
the  body  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  be  con¬ 
structed.  Success  is  a  strong  criterion  by 
which  we  form  our  judgments,  and  measured 
by  this  the  Pullman  car  is  entitled  to  a  high 
place  among  American  achievements.  The 
sleeping  car  was  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
great  proposition  of  the  railway,  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  Stephenson,  and  this  Mr.  Pullman 
has  figured  out  to  the  smallest  fraction. 
The  Pullman  car  possesses  elements  that 
have  combined  to  make  it  one  of  the  great 
successes  of  the  age;  it  is  mechanically  and 
artistically  perfect,  for  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  designed,  and  meets  and  exactly  supplies 
a  decided  and  long  felt  public  want,  or  more 
properly,  necessity.  From  modest  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  early  sixties,  the  Pullman 
Company  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  wide-spread  industries  in  the 
world.  It  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  836,000,- 
000.  It  never  “passes  a  dividend,”  and  is 
conducted  on  such  strict  business  principles 


that  its  stock  is  recognized  as  a  most  sate 
investment  for  the  funds  of  educational  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  of  women  and  of 
trust  estates;  indeed,  more  than  one-half  of 
its  stockholders  belong  to  these  classes,  and 
of  this  half,  more  than  three-fourths  are 
women. 

For  many  years  the  shops  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  located  in  different  cities;  but  the 
manufacturing  business  of  the  company  de¬ 
veloped  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  1879  Mr. 
iPullman  decided  to  build  a  plant  on  a  far 
greater  scale  than  then  existed,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  principal  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  business.  (The  branch  shops  were, 
however,  maintained,  though  all  except  the 
one  at  Detroit  are  used  for  repairing  only.) 

To  carry  out  this  plan,  he  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  near  Chicago,  bordering  on 
Lake  Calumet,  and  about  fourteen  miles 
sojuth  of  the  center  of  the  city.  Here  exten¬ 
sive  works  were  constructed  and  fitted  with 
all  the  latest  and  best  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances,  and  with  a  producing  capacity  of  300 
sleeping  cars,  625  passenger  cars,  12,000 
freight  cars  and  1,000  street  cars  per  year. 
When  the  works  are  running  to  their  capacity, 
about  5,500  men  are  employed;  at  present 
3,500  are  on  the  rolls. 

To  describe  this  vast  manufacturing  plant 
would  far  transcend  our  space;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  every  known  convenience  and  labor- 
saving  device  is  employed.  The  buildings 
are  of  large  size  and  afford  ample  room  for 
every  employ^  to  work  to  the  best  possible 
advantage,  while  the  system  is  so  perfect 
that  no  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  materials 
or  the  product  of  other  departments.  Prob¬ 
ably  nowhere  else  is  the  division  of  labor  so 
accurately  and  economically  arranged  as 
here.  This  point,  together  with  the  mechan¬ 
ical  excellence  of  the  work,  is  so  well  under¬ 
stood  that  classes  from  technical  colleges 
are  frequently  brought  here  to  take  object 
lessons  in  mechanics.  With  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  nothing  but  raw  material  is  purchased, 
everything  being  made  on  the  spot.  A  walk 
through  the  long  building  where  freight  cars 
are  built  is  at  once  a  revelation  and  an  edu¬ 
cation.  At  the  south  end  of  the  great  struc¬ 
ture  the  rough  lumber  is  unloaded  from  cars. 
This  is  passed  forward  upon  rollers,  different 
sets  of  men  working  upon  it,  until  it  is  ready 
for  the  hands  of  the  constructors,  and  meets 
the  trucks  and  necessary  iron  about  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  building;  and  the  cars,  painted 
and  ready  for  service,  leave  the  north  end  of 
the  shop  at  the  rate,  at  present,  of  thirty  per 
-day.  A  flour-mill  does  not  operate  more 
methodically  and  smoothly.  Since  the 
plant  went  into  active  service,  in  1880,  down 
to  and  including  1894,  876,cxx3,ooo  have 
been  paid  for  materials  and  832,ocx),ooo  as 
wages. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  more 
written,  about  the  “Chinese  Wall”  that  sur¬ 
rounds  these  mammoth  works.  This  wall 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  ornamental 
brick  fence  about  eight  feet  in  height,  al¬ 
though  around  the  large  lumber  yards  it  is 
about  eighteen  feet  high,  being  built  especi¬ 
ally  to  afford  protection  from  fire  to  their 
valuable  contents.  On  the  side  facing  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  it  consists  of  a 
low  brick  fence  with  stone  cap,  surmounted 
f  with  a  light  structure  of  ornamental  iron 
work,  though  in  places  the  latter  is  omitted, 


for  artistic  effect.  This  wall  was  built  to 
carry  out  original  architectural  plans,  and  its 
construction  was  designed  to,  and  does,  add 
materially  to  the  symmetry  of  the  plant,  and 
it  serves  the  additional  purpose  of  securing 
the  men  from  interruption  while  at  work.  A 
manufacturing  plant  of  such  magnitude  could 
not  otherwise  be  made  to  present  an  attractive 
appearance,  and  such  a  feature  is  common 
to  many  other  establishments. 

Pullman  has  been  called  a  “model  town,” 
and  the  term  is  surely  not  misapplied.  In 
carrying  out  the  general  plan,  every  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  the  sanitary  conditions 
perfect  by  a  water  supply  and  an  extensive 
and  scientific  system  of  sewerage;  the  streets 
are  paved  and  well  lighted,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  parks  and  open  places  properly 
ornamented  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
and  all  these  items  are  kept  in  perfect  repair 
and  cleanliness  by  the  company  at  its  own 
expense.  There  are  1,750  houses  and  tene¬ 
ments  built  upon  the  most  modern  plan,  with 
all  conveniences.  These  are  rented  at  mod¬ 
erate  and  reasonable  rates,  and  are  of  sizes 
to  suit  the  convenience  and  means  of  all 
classes.  There  are  some  large  apartment 
buildings  in  which  flats,  ranging  from  two  to 
five  rooms,  are  rented;  the  cheapest  of  these 
apartments,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  are  let 
for  S3. 50  per  month.  There  are  a  number  of 
fine  churches  of  all  denominations;  a  pretty 
theatre,  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
country,  seating  800  people;  a  savings  bank; 
splendid  public  schools;  markets  and  stores 
of  all  kinds,  conducted  by  private  parties;  a 
fine  public  library;  lake  water;  gas;  electric 
lights;  fire  protection,  and  an  excellent  drain¬ 
age  system,  which  insures  the  most  healthful 
conditions.  The  library  was  the  special  gift 
of  Mr.  Pullman,  who  believes  that  education 
and  general  reading  are  as  absolute  a  necess¬ 
ity  for  working  men  as  for  any  other  class. 
The  library  room  is  very  tastily  fitted  up  and 
commands  a  fine  view.  The  library  itself, 
consisting  of  8,000  carefully’selected  volumes, 
is  liberally  patronized;  and  Mr.  Pullman  is 
justly  proud  of  the  official  report  of  the  libra¬ 
rian,  which  shows  that  only  one-eighth  of  all 
the  books  taken  out  are  works  of  fiction. 

The  company  has  not  now,  and  never  has 
had,  any  interest  whatever  in  the  business  of 
any  of  the  stores  or  shops  in  the  town;  they 
are  rented  to  and  managed  by  outside  parties, 
free  of  any  control  by  the  company.  The 
people  living  in  the  town  are  entirely  free  to 
buy  where  they  choose,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  large  disbursements  of  wages  at  Pull¬ 
man,  amounting  to  an  average  of  ^2,360,000 
a  year  from  September,  1880,  to  July,  1894, 
has  created  a  great  competition  for  the  trade 
of  Pullman  in  the  small  surrounding  towns, 
as  well  as  in  Chicago,  the  natural  result  of 
which  would  be  to  bring  the  prices  of  all 
merchandise  down  to  a  minimum. 

That  the  criticisms  upon  Pullman  which 
gained  such  currency  during  the  labor  troubles 
last  year  were  not  deserved  nor  founded  upon 
fact,  is  manifest  to  one  who  even  casually 
visits  the  town.  A  square  is  devoted  to  a 
most  attractive  park  and  flower-garden;  some 
eight  or  ten  acres  are  given  over  to  the  use 
of  base  ball  and  a  general  play-ground  for 
children;  tennis  courts  abound;  while  on  a 
beautiful  island,  approached  by  a  bridge, 
there  is  a  bicycle  race  track,  with  a  grand 
stand  for  spectators,  who  once  a  week  are 
treated  to  a  fine  band  concert.  Lake  Calumet 
affords  excellent  fishing  and  boating,  the  fa¬ 
mous  oarsman  Hanlon  having  rowed  there, 
a.  have  many  others  of  note. 

From  this  brief  statement,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Pullman  is  constructed  upon  the  most 
liberal  proportions.  The  workmen  are  well 


fa 


paid,  the  average^eekly  waJge,  inclui 


laborers,  being  twelve  dollars,  while'  many 
mechanics  earn  eighteen  dollars.  Ai  a  class 
they  are  the  best  dressed,  best  behaved  lot 
of  working  people  that  the  writer  has  qver 
seen.  Cleanliness  is  the  motto  of  the  town, 
and  a  rivalry  in  that  direction  seems  to  exist 
among  all  the  housewives.  The  Pullman 
laundry,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  gives 
regular  employment  to  a  large  number  ofl^e 
daughters  of  the  men  who  work  in  the  shojfc. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  workmen 
are  compelled  to  rent  the  company’s  houses. 
Such  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  the  fact. 
At  present  nearly  one  half  of  them  live  out¬ 
side  of  Pullman,  in  the  towns  which  have 
'  sprung  up  around  it,  and  about  600  of  them 
own  their  homes  in  the  vicinity.  Pullman 
contains  no  saloons-,  and  is  probably  more 
orderly  than  any  town  of  its  size  in  the 
world.  John  Burns,  the  well  known  English 
labor  agitator,  who  inspected  it  last  year, 
said,  that,  taken  altogether,  it  was  the  best 
manufacturing  town  that  he  had  ever  visited 
— and  he  did  not  go  there  with  the  idea  of 
passing  compliments. 

Such  wonderful  development  as  all  this 
indicates,  can  only  be  understood  by  know¬ 
ing  something  of  the  personality  of  the  man 
who  first  conceived  the  idea,  and  who,  by 
skill,  patience,  close  attention  to  details, 
untiring  industry  and  a  rugged'  character, 
from  humble  beginnings,  has  achieved  one 
of  the  marvelous  successes  of  the  century. 
All  these  characteristics,  and  many  others, 
become  apparent  from  a  close  study  of  Mr. 
Pullman’s  strongly  marked  face.  This  is  an 
age  of  pictures,  yet  few,  if  any  good  pictures 
of  George  M.  Pullman  have  been  produced 
in  newspapers.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  portrait  of  him,  and 
a  study  of  his  strong,  yet  kindly  face,  will 
reveal  the  secret  of  his  great  successes.  Slow 
to  adopt  a  policy,  he  is  slower  yet  in  aban¬ 
doning  it.  Progressive,  almost  to  a  fault,  he 
is  conservative  in  his  methods,  and  never 
changes  his  policy,  except  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation. 

It  is  only  by  knowing  something  of  the 
characteristics  of  this  remarkable  man  that 


we  can  understand  how,  during  the  memor¬ 
able  strike  at  Pullman,  in  1894,  which  in¬ 
volved  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  railroads 
in  the  country,  he  maintained  his  position, 
and  settled  the  broad  principle  that  the 
owners  of  a  business  are  the  men  to  shape 
its  policy,  and  not  professional  agitators, 
whose  only  real  labor  consists  in  fomenting 
trouble.  Had  a  weaker  course  been  pursued 
by  the  company,  many  questions  that  are 
now  settled  forever,  most  important  among 
which  is  the  supremacy  of  national  law, 
would  have  still  remained  subject  to  the 
assaults  of  self-created  and  irresponsible 
leaders.  The  company,  which  had  made 
sacrifices  in  order  to  keep  its  shops  running 
at  a  time  when  industry  in  general  was  par¬ 
alyzed,  found  itself  confronted  with  a  de¬ 
mand  to  deal  with  outside  parties  who  had 
no  relation  to  its  business,  and  very  prop¬ 
erly  refused  to  allow  outside  interference  with 
its  affairs.  The  immediate  sequence  was 
one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  between  the 
forces  of  disorder  and  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  that  has  occurred  during  recent  years. 
The  result  is  history.  The  highest  courts  of 
the  country  have  passed  upon  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  and  its  guardianship  of  property 
rights,  and  lasting  benefits  have  been  achiev¬ 
ed,  not  alone  for  the  town  of  Pullman,  with 
its  hive  of  busy  and  contented  workers,  but 
for  the  country  at  large,  workingmen  as 
well  as  employers.  ^ 
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(Sptelal  to  Tho  World.) 

CHICAGO,  May  XI.— Thr«e  thousand 
Bkllled  mochanloa  In  the  employ  ot  the] 
Pullman  Car  Company  atruolc  to-day,i 
and  the  aurprlaed  omdala  save  ordera^ 
to  draw  all  Area  and  cloaa  down  the 
great  plant. 

The  wages  of  nearly  all  the  men  were 
cut  as  per  cent,  and  In  many  Instances, 
GO  per  cent  last  year,  but  the  men 
were  told  that  the  old  scale  would  be 
paid  when  business  improved.  They 
assert  that  business  has  been  Improv¬ 
ing  for  two  months.  They  made  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  old  scale  and  It  was  re¬ 
fused.  ,  They  then  demanded  an  ad¬ 
vance  In  the  present  scale,  saying  that 
they  cannot  live  on  the  wages,  but  Mr. 
Putlman  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
company  was  losing  money. 

The  men,  who  have  recently  been  or- 1 
ganized  by  the  American  Railway 
Union,  voted  last  night  to  strike,  but 
the  date  was  not  mentioned.  They 
say  that  when  the  company  heard  of 
the  vote  it  decided  on  a  lookout,  and 
that  they  have  simply  forestalled  this 
action.  Three  hundred  women  employees 
organized  and  went  out  with  the  men.  . 

•’This  strike,"  said  Mr.  Pullman  to« 
day,  "comes  qulti  uriexpectedly,  and  we 
cannot  account  for  U.  From  the  first 
we  told  the  men  that  their  wages  could 
not  be  Increased  this  spring,  and  they 
announced  that  they  would  not  remain 
at  the  old  scale.  After  the  conference 
the  other  day  we  hoped  that  the  wage 
question  would  be  abandoned  for  the 
present.  Steps  were  being  taken  to  set¬ 
tle  minor  dlfferencee  and  grievances,  but 
all  negotiations  were  abruptly  stopped- 
by  the  action  of  the  men  this  morning.” 

Vice-President  Wlckes  says  that  $70,000 
Is  due  the  company  for  rent,  but  that 
the  men  were  not  being  pushed  for  It. 
The  men  say  that  although  wages  have 
been  cut  from  SO  to  60  per  cent,  rent  has 
nut  been  reduced.  Thousands  of  the 
workmen  have  moved  out  because  they 
could  not  pay  the  rent  exacted  for  the 
beautiful  brick  houses.  Nearly  half  of 
the  employees  have  been  laid  off  during 
the  past  year. 
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CiricAOO.  JUB«  aB|-tTBleM  th*  PuIIdbb  PbI- 
U«  Car  OomoBDT  aecepu  bafor*  noon  to-mor-  ^ 
•tow  mopoaltlon  mado  by  the  Amorloan 
Sntlwar  Union  in  oonvantlon  to  arbitrate  Ita 
4Ureraneaa  with  the  atrlkara  at  Pullman,  the 
order  to  boycott  allVare  owned  by  the  Pullman 
Company  In  opiratfon  on  the  railroada  of  the 
oonntry  will  take  effeoL 
The  Inatruetlona  to  the  oflloere  of  the  looal 
tmtoBB  have  been  reo>‘lvad,  and  the  boycott 
Via  boKin  In  all  the  oltlae  where  Pullman  ears 
are  found  attached  to  trains  Koinn  out  or  oom- 
Innln. 

The  fight  will  centra  In  Cbtaaso,  because  of 
Kb  importanee  from  a  railroad  etandpolnt 
and  the  strength  of  the  union  In  this 
oltr  The  offloialB  of  the  trunk  lines  en¬ 
tering  Chloago  haye  received  no  notice 
from  the  American  RaUway  Union  as  to 
the  time  or  extent  of  the  boycott,  and 
eonseauently  say  they  have  made  no  prepara¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  threatened  onttlng  off  of  the 
Pullman  sleeping  and  dining  room  cars,  except 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  That  company 
•xpeots  to  have  to  bear  the  brunfof  the  boycott 
•Orders  have  been  Issued  to  wrap  all  the  coup¬ 
ling  hooks  of  Pullman  cars  with  chains  and 
fasten  them  with  heavy  padlocks  to  prevent 
them  from  being  out  by  members  of  thw  rail-  j 
way  union  or  their  sympathizera  | 

Other  Chicago  lines  whlo}>  expect  trouble  i 
aro  the  Book  Island  And  the  Chicago  and 
Eastern  nilnols.  which  use  Pullman  cars  al-  I 
most  exoluelvely.  The  officials  of  the  Bur-  • 
Ungton  aro  waiting  for  to-morrow  with  the 
same  ezpeetancy,  the  number  of  Wagner  cars 
on  that  road  being  luaufficlent  to  put  it  In  an 
Independent  position. 

An  idea  of  the  intense  anti-Pullman  feeling 
which  exists  among  railway  men  belonging  to  • 
the  union  could  be  gained  by  attendance  upon 
n  mass  meeting  of  railway  men  held  to-night 
In  the  Empire  Theatre,  on  the  west  side,  at 
Which  President  Debs.  Tloe-Presiaent  Howard, 
and  others  spoke. 

Twelve  hundred  men  were  presont  and  In¬ 
timated  by  their  vociferous  applause  and  their 
freuneat  Interjections  that  they  Intended  to 
Start  the  fight  la  Chicago  In  earnest. 

President  Debs  said :  "  For  the  last  five  rears 
the  Pullman  Company  has  been  systematically 
starviaB  its  fmployees  to  death.  There  is  not 
a  free  man.  woman,  or  child  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Pullman’s  jurisdiction." 

Those  who  aceept  employment  are  as  much 
sUves  as  the  Siberian  exllea  I  would  rather 
be  a  starving,  ragged  and  begging  tramp,  erect 
with  my  manhood,  ^than  bo  George  M.  Pull¬ 
man  the  monumental  tyrant  of  this  world, 
with  all  his  millions.  j 

At  the  Ohioago  offices  of  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  the  statement  was  mads  to-night  that 
there  would  be  no  change  in  their  position.  | 
St.  Louis.  Juno  28.— At  0:80  o’olook  this 
morning  the  employees  of  the  Pullman  Com-  > 
pany  In  this  city  to  the  number  of  330  went  on  ' 
strike.  They  say  that  they  struok  on  an  order  ' 
from  Chicago.  The  company  at  present  la  I 
making  no  effort  to  secure  new  men. 

OnraSMATi.  June  25.-The  160  employees  of 
the  Pullman  shops  in  Ludlow.  Ey..  were  called  j 
put  this  morning  brP.  W.  Phelan,  represent-  { 
Ing  the  American  Railway  Union.  The  men  | 
demanded  a  restoraUon  of  old  wagea  whieh 
were  some  time  ago  cut  from  10  to  33>d  per 

cent.  _ 

must  thb  fVLZMAys  aiopt 


The  announcement  that  came  from  Chicago 
yesterday,  that  In  order  to  assist  the  striking 
workmen  at  Pullman  the  American  Railway 
Union  would  boycott  the  Pullman  ears,  and 
that  this  boycott  would  begin  lo-day.  has 
sot  the  ratiroad  men  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
elty  to  guessing.  Will  the  big  railway  men’s 
union,  that  has  just  finished  a  week's  conven¬ 
tion  at  Chicago,  be  able  to  make  good  Its  boy- 
ootk?  It  is  a  serious  question,  not  only  for 
the  railroad  people,  but  as  well  for 
the  travelllag  public.  Will  the  Pullmans 
be  sidetracked,  and  must  we  go  back  to  old- 
fashioned  ways  of  making  long  railway  jonr- 
neys  until  such  time  as  the  Pullman  Car  Com¬ 
pany  and  their  employees  In  the  ear  shops 


_  ikMOpaiasaehtftI' 

equipment  and  it  bad  a  great  __ — . 
work  on  hand.  Then  came  a  very  dull 
It  Is  said  for  the  company  that  naturally,  not 
wlahing  to  cloas  its  works  It  took  many  eon- 
traota  upon  which  no  profit  or  even  a  loss  was 
made.  It  notified  the  men  of  this  and  made  a 
yeduotioa  of  wages,  promising  that  when 
business  revived  the  old  rates  would  be  re¬ 
stored. 

Comnetltton  in  building  ears  Is  as  close  as  it 
Is  in  any  other  business  One  of  the  officers  . 
of  the  Pullman  company  is  aothoriiy  for  the  I 
statement  that  on  the  last  contracts  it  took  | 
there  was  only  SI  a  ear  difference  between  its  I 
bids  and  those  of  the  next  competitor.  A  con-  I 
pie  of  months  ago  the  men  began  to  get  un-  I 
easy  and  to  demand  a  restoration  of  rates  ' 
Any  increase  In  wages  meant  an  addition  of 
many  dollars  te  the  cost  of  each  ear.  The 
company  claimed  that  the  times  would  not  yet  ! 
warrant  a  return  to  tue  old  ra  es  live  weeks 
ago  the  men  struck,  and  since  then  the  shops 
bftV6  b##o  id  A, 

The  American  .Railway  Union,  which  has 
undertaken  to  t^rca  the  band  of  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company,  la  but  little  known  in  the 
Eaet,  even  to  railroad  men.  Unlike  the  yad- 
ous  brotherhuods  Into  which  the  men  of  the 
Eastern  roads  are  organized,  this  union  in- 
rlU'lei  In  Its  msmuershlp  men  ot  all  olnesss  of 
service.  They  claim  great  strength  in  the 
West  end  Northwest  and  some  In  the  East  and 
South.  They  havs  been  holding  a  national 
Conventloif  at  Chlcneo  lor  a  week,  fhe  ma  tter 
of  the  trouhlea  at  Pullman  was  Introduced  at 
this  Con ventlon.and  on  FridayacoromUtaetnat 
had  been  BDpoinled  to  reooinmend  some  ac¬ 
tion  In  regard  to  it.  reported  In  favor  of  ii  boy¬ 
cott  to  begin  at  noon  to-day.  Delegates  stum¬ 
bled  over  oue  another.  It  Is  said,  in  iheir  anx¬ 
iety  to  second  the  motion  to  concur  with  the 
Oominittee'e  report,  and  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopter].  A  committee  ef  three 
was  appointed  to  go  to  the  general  ofllees  of  the 
Pullman  Company  with  notlReatlon  of  the  <'on- 
ventiun's  action,  and  to  makers  final  demand  for 
aridtiatlon.  Tha  committee  saw  Seooud  VlOe- 
Preslrtcnt  Wlokea 
■■  The  Fullmsn  Company  rt 
n^ze  the  American  Railway  Ui 
*  -  "  he  Bald. 


s  to  rtoog- 
u  this  mat- 


,.,.K  aa  the  boycott  order  stnnds.  - — - - 

ore  will  refuse  to  in-pect  them,  switchmen  s  ill 
not  switch  hem,  braksmen  will  not  oonrde 
them,  and  engineers  and  firemen  will  refuse 
tnhsulthem.  At  naon  to-day.  according  tu 
tha  order,  svsrr  Pullman  car  upon  tha  road  is 

I  to  be  sidetracked  and  left  wherever  It  may  b|a- 
If  any  employee  of  a  railroad  la  l^d  off  or  <>*• 
charged  for  aueh  aotlon.  i«d  a  now  man 
'  his  place,  the  whole  membership  of  the  union 

i  com 

'  SThVt  So*S?i?  thm%oml,a“"wn!Mf  boy'- 
Tott  Is  Xmptad.  First  Vloe-Prs.ident  Uoraca 
Porter  was  seen  in  the  offices  at  15  Broad 

Raid  tha  oompaoy  had  given  Its  men  warning 
before  the  strike  that  it  suited  the  oompany  s  | 
purpose  to  have  the  shops  closed,  and  that  timy  . 
would  probably  remain  closed  lor  some 
monrts  yet.  realize  at  a  moment’s  no- 

loDger*to”be  o'onsld^ereS 

luxury.  They  are  a  neassslty.  Before  thsip 
use  became  general  tbs  .rn^foad  sompanles. 
in  attempts  to  make  long  journeys  eadurable, 
dotted“?heIr  lines  with  railroad  ^hotsla. 
Twenty-minute  stops  at  meal  times  was  * 
the  rule,  and  there  were  fe^w  travellers  who  , 
wore  going  on  a  journey  t****^?“W.i*^*i? 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  that  did  not 
Uavs  the  trains  and  spend  the  nights  {“  ‘hose 
hotela  The  ho- els  are  still 
Pullman  oars  and  their 
nor.  have  rendered  them 

Isr  of  U'-day.  Who  gets  Into  a  Pullman  train, 
eats,  drinks  smokes,  reads,  and  sleeps  as 
comfortably  as  If  he  wore  In  hla  own  bouse. 
One  Pullman  train,  for  instanoe,  makes  an  un¬ 
broken  run  of  4.322  rallea  from  Boston  to  Los 

^T^Vinly  rival  which  tha  •fh.‘*Van* 

tha  Wagner  car,  which  Is  seen  upon  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  roads.  I'ha  Mann  and 
Iianles.  which  used  to  to 

sorbed.  Something  of  the  extent  of  the  dUu 
comfort  which  tha  Amarloan  R^way  Colon 
proposes  to  cause  may  be  kathsrsd  from  these 
figures:  The  Pullman  tympany,  ‘n. 
carried  5.073. 1211  pasoengers.  It !)»» oP”*: 
tion  3.000  ogr*.  god  more  than  120.000  njl'e* 
of  railroad  are  under  contract  to  uee  thero. 
Nine  thouaand  meal*  are 
dining  room  and  buffet  ^ 

cogo  le  the  great  centre  from  whieh  thle 
SwTloi  raSiate..  VtobMf 
cart  leave  there  dally.  It  la  at  Chicago  that 
the  flrat  efforta  lo  put  the  boycott  in  ope»tioD 
are  expected.  The  first  Pullman 
leaves  there  after  noon  to*day  the  New 
Orleans  and  Msraphls  limited. 

**  Whether  ths  troubles  to  bs  begun  at 
will  reach  hare  or  not  will 

upon  the  auoooss  or  JaBure  there.  Bo  far  as 
oan  bo  dUeovored  the  American  Ballway 
Union  has  no  membership  upon  the  roans 
leading  out  of  this 


y^e'aterday  that  agents  of  the  union  had  been 

fil‘at‘‘‘re“*‘u^?o-n"ra‘-To? 

I  tar".  I*»wan‘nf  .n’3*'{ve.“ter.‘"Sut“tllrt 

stampoiT  It  out  A  oonslderabla  “““baj  jf 
men  suspeotail  of  belonging  to  it.  H  was  said, 

I  had  bean  dl'">"»«ea.,On  the  oth.r  hand 
railroad  employees  •“•d  that  there  were  a 
t^ood  manv  members  of  the  union  ou.eome.  ot 


Wtretns 
A^antlo 

l  with  there,  is 


Isi  sxbresa  and 

-iee,  which  may  be  I . .  .  —  , 

made  up  of  eight  dlnlng-ruom  oare.  twenty- 
two  parlor  cart,  and  forty  slaepara.  The  (.'en- 
tral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  sends  out  I’ull- 
man  oars  on  two  Uhicago  trains  via  Wash-  * 
IngtoB  oa  itWo  to  Bt,  Louis,  and 
on  oaa  to  New  Orleans  dally,  betide*  a 
looal  sarvloo  to  Long  Uraneh.  Asbtiry 
Failc,  and  Point  Pleasant,  to  Beranton  nnd 
Mauoh  Chunk.  Over  tha  Erl#  the  e  are  trains 
to  Chicago.  C'laoinnatl,  and  Cleveland  at  3:15 
P.  M..  and  att1;4r>  to  Chicago  via  Niagara  Falls, 
made  up  mostly  of  Pullman  oars,  and  during  | 
the  day  other  tralne  to  Chioego.  Buffalo,  and  I 
Newburgh  with  Pullman  oars  attached,  and  on 
.  the  Delaware,  Laokawauna  and  Westarn  there 
are  about  the  same  number  of  Pullman  cars, 
running  to  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Elngstoo,  Pa..  , 
Klcbnard  Springs,  and  Utica  Half  a  dozen 
Pullman  cars  also  run  on  the  Ontario  and 
Western  from  the  West  bhore  denet  at  Wes-  I 
hawken. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  tha  contracts 
,  with  the  railroad  companies  by  which  tha 
I  Pullman  people  oan  force  them  to  run  their 
cars:  but,  of  sours#.  Itls  to  their  Intersst  to  do 
BO.  Tbs  general  eon  Itlons  are  that  the  Pull- 
I  man  Company  shall  furnish  the  rar,  supply  It 
I  with  a  porter  and  a  oonductur,  and  take  care 
I  of  all  Its  Inside  reaulremeots,  and  the  railroad 
company  haule  It  and  keeps  the  trucks  and 
outside  Work  la  order.  The  I’ullman  Com¬ 
pany  takei  the  seat  or  berth  moaey  and  the 
railroad  company  the  regular  faro.  There  are 
about  3,00U  porters  employed  by  the  Pullman  . 
I  Company,  and  about  1,500  eonductors. 

aiAT  Till  UP  PULZMAy  CABS. 

y  They  Coold  »o  It  Easily, 


The  Strll 


Chicaoo,  May  Id.-President  F-  V.  Dobs  and 
Vice-President  Howard  of  the  American  Rsll- 
way  Union  arrived  at  Pullman  to-day.  Their 
coming  was  looked  for  eagerly  by  the  strikers. 

A  session  of  the  Griovance  Committee  was 
oalled  to  confer  with  the  officers  ot  the  union. 
The  situation  was  outlined  to  President  Deb# 
and  a  statement  of  the  demands  of  the  em- 
plorees  was  made. 

Mr.  Howard  said  no  word  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  St  Louis  and  Detroit  regarding 
the  pruposition  to  shut  down  the  shops  and 
complete  the  lockout.  Representatives  ot  the 
meu  have  been  sent  to  each  city,  and  word 
from  them  Is  expected.  Vice-President  Wlfkea 
went  to  Pullman  to-day  to  visit  the  works,  and 
Mr.  Pullman  le  absent  on  an  Eaetern  trip.  The 
commltte'e  of  strikers  say  they  can  tie  up  the 
company’s  cars  very  easily,  but  that  this  will 
be  their  last  resort 

They  als  ■  assert  that  the  present  strike  will 
not  last  two  weeks.  At  the  mass  mootlni-  on 
Batnrday  night  Mr.  Brown,  one  ot  the  com¬ 
mittee.  said  that  they  had  matters  arranged  m 
such  a  way  that  Mr.  Pullman  would  be  oom- 
pellod  to  grant  them  the  raise  in  wages,  l  om- 
pany  officials  deny  that  any  one  has  been 
authorized  to  make  overtures  for  arbitration. 

,  The  question  of  how  the  strikers  and  their 
I  families  are  going  to  live  will  have  to  be  i  on- 
'  sidered  soon.  A  week  ago  to-day  was  pay  day. 

I  The  men  then  received  pay  for  two  weeks 
work.  The  company  Is  In  debt  to  the  men  hr 
I  the  few  days  they  worked  since  then.  -Nszt 
Monday  the  wages  for  that  time  will  be  paid. 
When  this  is  spent  the  "If"'®''* 
end  of  their  rope.  The  question  which  will 
'  arise  then  le.  will  Mr.  Pullman  allow  the  strlk- 
I  ors  to  occupy  hla  houses  without  paying  rent? 

'  tVafri^scrntt  f?r.S2n°'m‘Slt”eU«^? 

lathis”  a^e^n**!#  ‘taken."  said  Mr.  Pnrend. 
"the  man  will  say  that  Mr.  PulPiian  Is  a 
tyrant  but  what  ought  they  to  expect  7 
Tiiav  'gave  him  no  notice  ot  going  on 
Btrllfet*  He  had  not  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  shutting  down  the  works.  Ha 
was  willing  to  keep  the  men  at  jork  “t 
a  loss  to  ihe  company,  and  he  was  also 
willing  to  allow  their  rents  to  accumulate. 

,  so  what  mercy  ought  they  to  expect  from 
him  ?  He  did  all  he  possibly  c.ould  for  them,  as 
he  had  a  personal  feeling  in  the  matter.  Jn 
order  to  keep  the  men  nt  work 
down  the  shops  at  Detroit  and  Kt.  Douls.  and 
th*  repair  work  which  wns  done  there  was  all 
brought  to  Pullman.  He  built  up  the  town  ana 
naturally  wants  to  keep  up  Its  reputation, 

I - 


_  many  member#  of  the  --ir-’nii,!' 

roada  '  me  they  mentioned  was  the  Haiti- 

“ft  *s“s“g^fliant,  however,  that  a'tnosj  •JJf? 
railroad  man  one  tpeake  to  hat  a  very  depided 
opinion  about  th*  pullmau  .matter.  llie 
Pullman  Cempany.”  they  say. .  ^  idn  t  keep  lu 
word  with  IIS  men.’’  One  of  “»e  I’ullman  <  ar 
Oompany’e  empioyeea  made  ao  interesting 
sngg^lon.  "  1  don’t  believe  that  the  railroad 
eofflpanles  will  make  much  of  a  fight  against 
etde-traoking  the  Pullman  care.  hesalA  Ho 
long  a*  their  own  car*  are  not  Interfered  wlln  • 
they  will  get  their  faree.  any  way.’*  I 

New  YoiAert  are  Intarastad  In  the  matter  to  ' 
a  oonslderabla  extent.  More  than  loO  Pull- 
msnoars  leave  Jareey  city  every  day.  Ihnt 
It  If  thi*  eervloe  le  etopped  about 
ions  daUy  will  have  to  do  -withont 
-  - *-  of  thoe# - - 
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FULLBLANS  KAT  BE  BOTCOTTEO. 
ThoAmorioan  Ballway  TTnlon  Ualrea 
tha  Threat.* 

Chicago,  June  23.— Unless  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  consents  within 
five  days  to  arbitrate  its  differences  -with 
its  late  employes,  now  on  a  strike  at 
Pullman,  a  boycott  will  be  declared  by 
the  American  Railway  Union  on  every 
Pullmiin  car  on  railroads  where  the 
union  bas  an  organization. 

This  assertion  v/as  made  last  night  by 
'  President  Debs  and  Vice  PresidODi  How- 
Bi^,  of  the  union.  This  action  was  de¬ 
cided  on  at  the  late  session  of  the  officers 
who  havo  the  matter  of  procedure  en¬ 
trusted  to  them.  It  was  resolved  by  the 
union  In  the  convention  to  levy  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  6  cents  a  week  on  all 
members  of  the  union  for  tho 
relief  of  the  Pullman  strikers.  Reports 
of  great  destitution  in  the  town  were  re¬ 
ceived.  President  Debs  said  that  the 
Monon  and  Illinois  Central  roads 

would  gladly  cut  off  all  the 

Pullman  cars,  and  that  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  states  west  of  the  AUegho- 
nies  and  east  of  the  Rookies  would  .join 
in  tho  boycott. 

All  of  tbe  officers  of  the  union  were  re¬ 
elected,  from  President  Debs  to  the  board 
of  directors.  There  ere  two  vacanclee 
among  the  directors  yet  to  be  filled. 

Between  ballots  tbe  ronvention  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  for 
silver  coinage  on  the  basis  of  16  to  1 ,  and 
Insisting  that  tbe  United  States  goveni- 
mont  should  act  on  the  currency  question 
free  end-lndependent^jf  foreign  countries 
or  InternsUoual  agreement. 


He  Replies  to  the  Oharges  That 
the  Company  Is  Obstinate 
in  Its  Position. 


WAGE  QUESTION  ENTIRELY.- 


Absurd,  He  Maintains,  lo  Arbitrate  the 
Proposition  to  Run  Bis 
Works  at  a  Loss. 


DICTATOR'S  FANTASTIC  WHIM 


Thus  He  Refert  to  Debt  find  the 
Threatened  Dangert  of  Sub- 
mitsion  to  Him. 


Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  has  at  Inst  spoken 
rejeet  arbitration  and  to  den.v  tbe  agcoBatlbijj|| 
brought  against  him  by  the  friends  of  labor. 

He  nrrlrcd  Id  thU  city  early  yostertlay  tooin* 
ills  In  company  with  ex-Secret«ry  of  War  Bobert 
T.  Lincoln.  Both  gentlemen  hurried  to  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company  In  tbe 
Mills  Building,  where  First  Vice  Presldont  Hor¬ 
ace  Porter  joined  them  In  the.  preparation  of  Mr. 
Pullman's  manlfeato. 

Closeted  In  an  Inner  office,  and  guarded  from 
intrusion  by  ever  watchful  clerks,  the  work  of 
composition  and  revision  occupied  the  enUre 
day.  It  was  not  until  half-past  eight  o'clock  at 
night  that  copies  of  tho  following  carefully 
typewritten  letter  to  the  public  were  given 

“There  Is  hardly  anything  new  to  be  eald  as 
to  the  position  of  tbe  Pullman  coinpnny,  but  1 
I  have  80  many  ludieatloDB  of  the  facility  With 
I  which  my  expressions  and  those  suthtlrlz^  by 
me  have  become  distorted,  and  thus  mlslefidlfig 
to  tho  public,  and  of  an  entire  forgetting  of  my 
earnest  efforts  to  prevent  the  strike,  that  per¬ 
haps  It  Is  well  thst  I  should  again  make  s  pub¬ 
lic  aBsursnee  that  tbe  deplorable  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks  have  not  been  caused  by  the 
I’nllman  company  taking  an  obstinate  stand  I 
in  a  debatable  matter  and  refusing  to  listen  to  j 
reason.  The  leaders  of  disorder  have  not  heal-  ' 
tated  to  harass  the  public  by  all  means  In  their 
power,  because,  as  they  say,  the  Follmsn  com¬ 
pany  would  not  submit  to  arbitration,  and  now 
that  disorder  seems  to  be  quelled  they  are  rein¬ 
forced  In  their  clamor  for  arbitration  by  so^ 
prominent  newspapers,  but  so  far  as  know  by 
very  few,  If  any  busluess  men  in  the  country. 

TUB  W.IUB  gUESTIOB. 

“■What  la  the  demand  concealed  under  the  In¬ 
nocently  soundiug  word  arbitration? 

“A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  car  shops 
at  Pullman  were  In  a  moat  prosperous  condition* 
work  was  plenty,  wages  were  high,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  tbe  employes  was  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  local  savings  bank  had  of  savtnM 
deposlls  nearly  $7011, OOt),  of  which  nearly  all 
was  the  property  of  the  employes.  Our  pay 
rolls  for  that  year  show  an  average  earning  of 
over  liaoi)  per  annum  for  every  person,  man, 
woman,  or  youth  on  the  roll.  Then  came  the 
great  panic  and  depression  of  last  summer.- 
Many  customers  stopped  negotiations  and  esn- 
orders,  and  our  working  force  bad  to  be 
dlmlulshed  from  nearly  six  thousand  to  about 
two  thousand,  lu  November,  18U3.  Tbe  great 
business  depression  existing  throughout  too 
country  hail  naturally  resulted  In  a  wage  W- 
preaalon.  and  the  only  hope  of  getting  ordera. 
wns  bidding  for  work  at  prices  as  low  or  lowfiB 
ilmu  could  be  made  by  other  shops,  niid  tbls.oB 
course  iieecssltati'd  a  reduction  lu  the  waj^ 
of  the  employes  at  P  ullman. 

“This  was  arranged  satisfactorily  aa  I  app- 
posed,  and  in  clo.se  competitions.  alsregarOUKki 
all  account  of  cn[iUnl  and  machinery,  I  seciuiS 
enongh  work  to  gradually  Increase  our  fore#  W 
4,200.  the  number  on  tbe  rolls  last  April. 
Nine  weeks  ago  the  car  shops  at  Pullman  ware 
working  with  car  huildtug  contracts  on  hand 
enough  to  keep  them  going  for  about  sixty 
days,  and  with  all  business  forecasts  leading 
to  the  liellef  that  no  constderabla  new  nrUnv* 

I  could  soon  he  had. 

"The  most  Important  of  the  -  _  _ 

had  been  taken  by  me  lu  oompetitlona 

prices  which  were  less  than  the  actual  e _ 

I  to  the  company  of  delivering  the  cars,  wltbonl 
any  reckoning  for  tbe  use  of  capital  and  plants 
This  work  was  taken  to  keep  the  large  forasfl 
of  men  employed,  and  to  postpone,  and  with  ' 
the  hope  of  avoiding,  the  numberless  embaroa^M 
nieiits  to  all  ilnsaes  of  people  at  Pullman  aud  | 
Its  vicinity  of  a  closing  down  of  the  worka, 
prevent  which  the  company  considered 
wise  policy  to  operate  the  abopa  temporafflM 
at  an  actual  loss  •  *1 

I  AOlTATOnj  AFTHll  TBEM.  . 

'  “In  this  condition  of  thingscametbaagltatlOB.*' 
seeking  to  create  a  labor  oraBiiisatlon  embrae»v 
Ing  all  railway  employes  and  apparent^  otbar-i 
Industries.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  controvenp] 
excited  nt  I'liUmiin  wns  merely  n  move  In  tlMM 
greator  scheme,  these  shops  being  selectsd  »6ul 
on  acoouut  of  discontent  In  them,  but  becaiaiiil 
I  of  their  prominence  In  various  woya  and  iMa^ 
'  cause  of  the  chance  of  a  ahow  of  juatlfleatMlB 
I  for  a  slmnltaneoiis  and  enuselena  attack  ■isvj 
the  railways  of  tbe  country  for  the  ua*  tMMPl 
long  time  contracts  by  three-fourths  of  that 
the  Pullman  sleeping  car  ayatem,  a  braiar  ( 

I  the  company's  Imslness  totally  distinct  frtlto  ' 
manufacturing  of  cars  for  sale.  — 

“In  the  early  part  of  May  a  comt _ 

employes  demanded  a  restoration  of  the 
of  a  year  ago.  I  explained  to  this  coin 
iiiliiutely  and  laboriously  the  facts,  lI 
that  tbe  company  was  already  paying 
more  than  It  wa*  rei'clvlng  for  tueir  oo 
work,  SM  1  offered  them,  for  compiato 
■Mas.  to  ®ti6  *11  Quastloo,  sn  - - - 


a  ho^i 


• 

profit,  but 

extordoiuiU^rutes  w«3i  put  upon  them. 

For  wnter  that  coet  four  cents  10  cenu 
was  cbarared.  Oss  that  cost  88  cents  to 
mako  was  sold  for  88.86.  The  price  In  - 
Chicaco  was  11.80.  Upon  everything 
consumed  in  Pullman,  barring  only  the 
air  and  sunlight,  similar  toll  was  levied. 

All  of  these  charges  were  deducted  out  I 
of  the  wages  of  the  workman  by  the 
company  before  he  received  a  cent  for 
himself,  a  clever  evasion  of  the  State 
law  against  deductions.  Even  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  workmen  was  furnished  by 
the  company  for  a  price.  Only  one 
church  was  built,  and  the  right  to  use 
that  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

An  army  of  salaried  ofllcers,  overseers, 
foremen  and  bosses  was  provided  by  the ; 
company  and  quickly  became  the  arls- ; 
tooracy  of  “The  Model  City,"  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  founded  on  favoritism  and  de¬ 
pendent  for  permanence  upon  the  quan-  [ 
tlty  and  quality  of  the  work  which  It 
exacted  from  the  common  people— the 
workmen. 

The  only  difference  between  slavery 
and  work  under  such  conditions  was  that 
I  the  workman  could  move  away,  pro- 
I  vided  he  owed  the  company  no  money, 

I  while  the  slave  could  not.  But,  on  the 
'  other  hand,  the  master  must  feed,  clothe 
:  and  house  the  slave,  care  for  him  when  | 
was  sick  and  support  him  when  he  | 
grew  old,  none  of  which  duties  are  In-  : 
volved  In  the  relations  of  the  Pullman 
Company  with  Its  men. 

Barring  the  one  Ifcct  that  family  life 
could  be  maintained,  so  far  as  physical 
conditions  are  concerned,  actual  slavery 
would  be  preferable  to  the  life  of  a 
workingman  in  Pullman.  This  much 
was  Involved  In  "the  Pullman  Idea.”  In 
the  carrying  out  of  that  Idea  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  oppression  and  Injustice 
have  been  used  In  a  manner  that  is 
deliberately  diabolical.  Even  when 
times  were  good  and  work  plenty  for ' 
i  all  the  men,  women  and  children,  no 
I  chance  was  lost  to  squeese  an  extra 
1  penny  from  the  people.  A  broken  pane 
of  glass  had  to  be  mended  bv  the  com¬ 
pany:  a  broken  lock  to  be  repaired,  a 
little  painting  or  plumbing  to  be  done, 
the  least  trifles  of  Improvements  or  re- 
,  pairs,  all  gave  opportunity  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  levy  fresh  toll  upon  the  work¬ 
ingmen. 

WORST  OP  IT  ALU 
But  It  was  when  business  became  ds- 
pressea  and  work  was  slack  that  the  I 
truly  diabolical  features  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plan  came  out.  To  discharge 
workmen  for  whom  there  was  no  work 
or  prospect  of  any  or  lay  them  oft  per¬ 
manently  would  have  been  an  honest 
j  and  businesslike  course.  Rents,  when 
the  depression  began,  were  all  paid  Up. 

.  There  was  money  In  the  savings  bank, 
and  men  for  whom  there  was  no  work 
In  Pullman  could  have  gone  elsewhere 
after  It.  But  that  would  have  meant 
the  loss  to  the  company  of  rents,  water 
taxes,  gas  bills  and  profits  In  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  other  services  the  Pullman 
Company  did  for  Its  workman  for  a  con¬ 
sideration.  So,  meanly  disguising  its 
trick  under  the  pretense  of  anxiety  to 
help  the  men  by  providing  work  for  as 
many  as  possible,  the  company  began  to 
lay  off  first  one,  then  another  of  Its  men 
for  short  periods  of  time.  The  pretense 
of  philanthropy  deceived  the  men  for 
a  while,  but  their  eyes  were  opened 
when  they  found  that  a  man  who  had 
been  laid  off  two  weeks  had  his  next 
weeks’  wages  taken  for  overdue 
the  wages  of  the  succeeding  two 
weeks  for  advance  rent  and  then  was 
laid  off  again  to  give  some  other  man 
chance  to  earn  rent.  | 

Work  was  divided  up  so  that  men  j 
got  Just  enough  to  pay  rent  and  other  ' 
company  dues.  For  food  and  clothing 
they  could  draw  on  their  bank  accounts. 
Men  frequently  got  checks  for  less  than 
81,  and  sometimes  for  as  little  as  two 
cents.  In  settlement  for  two  weeks’ 

WAGES  CUT,  RENTS  KEPT  UP. 

Work  continuing  slack,  a  new  scheme 
was  devised.  At  fair  prices  the  car- 
bulldlng  department  could  get  no  con¬ 
tracts.  By  going  Into  the  market  and 
cutting  prices,  destroying  the  Industry 
and  Impoverishing  the  workmen  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  contracts 
for  cars  could  be  obtained.  Without 
such  contracts  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  force  could  have  been  kept  at  work 
repairing  cars  and  doing  other  com¬ 
pany  work  at  regular  wages.  To  fill 
such  contracts  at  a  profit,  wages  would 
have  to  be  cut.  Two  thousand  men  at 
fair  wages  meant  2,000  houses  In  Pull¬ 
man.  paying  rent  to  the  company.  Five 
,  thousand  workmen  at  half  wages  meant 
6,000  houses,  paying  the  same  rate  of 
The  contracts  were  taken  and 
cut  In  half,  not  only  In  the  car 
shops,  but  In  all  th*  shops. 

Business  boomed  for  the  company. 
Instead  of  2,000  fairly  paid  workmen 
there  were  5,000  poor  ■  wretches  foiling 
for  an  average  barely  large  enough  to 
pay  rent  and  other  fixed  charges.  For 
every  men  who  made  enough  over  toj 
MV  a  little  on  aceotuU  At  the  peer’s  J 


As  Wt'^een  the  Pulhnai^  Csntpany 
Its  workingmen  living  In  Pullman, 
rent  roll  balanced  the  pay-roll,  and  the 
people  could  starve  for  all  the  corapariy 
cared.  An  average  of  two  rooms  to 
every  person  would  be  24,000  rooms, 
which,  at  83  a  room  a  month,  would  be 
t72,0O0  rent  a  month.  Add  to  this  the 
charges  tor  water.  The  company  was 
extorting  from  Its  unsalaried  workmen 
for  rent  and  similar  charges  nearly  ev-  i 
ery  cent  It  paid  them  for  wages.  Ic.-tvlrg 
them  next  to  nothing  with  which  to  buy 
food  and  clothes.  | 

la  it  any  wonder  that  the  comp^iny  re- 
fused  arbitration  which  would  have 
opened  the  books  and  dieclosod  these  | 
facts?  Indeed,  it  would  probably  have  ^ 
disclosed  worse  facts,  for  there  is 
doubt  of  the  substantial  accuracy  or  the 
workmen’s  claim  that  tiie  av3r^tie  v'cges 


1  the  a 


issc.r%".r 

shop  smployees  because  temporarily 
buslneea  was  unprofitable  In  the  oar- 
bulldlng  shop.  When  the 


BO  high  that  the  workmen  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  the  company  their  work  and  some¬ 
thing  from  their  bank  accoun.s  be- 
sddes  In  return  for  the  ;-r!v!lege  of  e.x- 
latlng  In  Pullman. 

If  the  boo'KS  of  the  Pullman  Company 
to-day  do  not  show  that  the  company 
I  the  time  of  the  strike  received  more  from 
Its  Pullman  workmen  than  It  paid  them 
'  It  Is  merely  because  the  workmen  had  j 
I  been  eompelle  1  by  wage  reduction  to  J 
1  huddle  together  Indecently  In  tenements  i 
too  small  for  their  fanillles.  and  often 
'  with  tvo  or  three  families  In  apartments  ' 
meant  for  me,  or  twelve  or  fifteen  peo¬ 
ple  In  rooms  Intended  to  hold  but  three 
or  four. 

PULLMAN’S  COST  AND  WORTH. 

This  complaint  about  rent  has  been 
met  by  Mr.  Pullman  with  the  assertion 
that  the  net  Income  of  the  company  from 
the  city  was  but  a  fraction  over  2  per 
cent,  on  the  Investment.  “Net  Income” 

Is  a  vague  terra  a  id  easily  manipulated 
In  bookkeeping.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
site  of  Pullman  cost  the  company  8800,000 
and  is  now  worth  820.000,000.  If  the  Pull-  i 
man  Comphny  had  given  Its  employees 
their  land  and  houses  rent  tree  from  the 
day  Pullman  was  founded  until  to-day 
there  would  still  be  a  clean  profit  on  the 
speculation  of  millions  of  dollars  simply 
from  the  increased  value  of  the  land. 
This  Increase  has  come,  not  because  the  j 
Pullman  shops  are  there,  but  because 
the  Pullman  wo-kmen  settled  there  and  ] 
made  It  a  city  Md  because  other  work¬ 
men  have  settlJfi  all  around  It  and  the 
great  city  of  Chicago  has  spread  over  It. 
The  Pullman  shops  might  have  stood 
I  there  forever  and  It  workingmen  had  re- 

_ to  live  there  and  settled  In  the 

surrounding  territory,  the  actual  value 
of  the  land  would  have  remained  where 
It  was  when  Pullman  bought  It.  But 
the  most  cruel  thing  about  It  all  Is  not 
that  the  Pullman  Company  should  have 
acquired  this  unearned  Increment  of 
wealth,  but  that  the  working  people  of 
Pullman  should  have  been  robbed  of  It. 

If  the  Pullman  Company  had  allowed 
Its  workmen  to  buy  land  and  build 
houses  all  this  Increase  of  value  would 
have  gone  to  the  men  who  made  it  and 
whose  right  It  was  to  enjoy  It.  Pullman 
would  to-day  have  been  a  community  of 
prosperous,  happy  working  people,  a 
city  of  pleasant  homes.  Instead  of  the 
dismal  slave-pen  that  It  Is.  Rent  that  | 
these  unfortunate  people  have  paid  to  | 
the  Pullman  Company,  If  paid  Into  a  i 
building  and  loan  association  on ,  the 
usual  terms,  would  have  built  and  paid 
tfor  every  house  In  Pullman  ten  years 
■  ago  and  left  the  workmen  free  to  bank- 
I  their  savings  In  all  the  time  since. 

Mr.  Pullman  also  says  that  there  Is  no 
compulsion  on  the  workmen  to  live  In 
Pullman,  and  denies  that  men  who  live 
outside  are  first  laid  oft  or  discharged.  | 
This  la  ridiculous.  If  true  It  would  be ; 
simply  another  instance  of  the  rank  In-  i 
Justice  with  which  the  company  treats  I 
Its  men.  It  anybody  Is  entitled  to  work 
In  the  Pullman  shops  It  certainly  Is  the 
men  «vho  live  there  and  pay  rent.  To 
lay  oft  Pullman  men  and  keep  outsiders 
at  work  would  cap  the  climax  of  Injus¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Pullman  says  the  company 
does  It,  but  It  doesn’t.  Men  who  live 
outside  of  Pullman  are  employed  there 
when  work  Is  driving  and  bands  too  few. 
but  they  are  turned  oft  as  soon  as  the 
company  can  coax  men  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  come  to  Pullman  and 
rent  houses. 

FOLLT  OF  PULLMAN’S  CLAISL 
The  public  here,  knowing  the  circum¬ 
stances.  laughed  at  Mr.  Pullman’s  chief 
claim  for  sympathy,  which  Is  that  to 
have  gone  on  making  cars  at  the  prices 
he  could  obtain  would  have  been  a  los¬ 
ing  operation.  Everybody  here  knows 
that  car  building  It  only  a  trilling  part 
of  the  business  of  the  Pullman  Company 
and  not  at  a'.I  the  largest  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Pullman  City.  It  Is  not 
to  be  expected  that  every  branch  of  a' 
business  so  varied  and  extensive  as 
that  of  the  Pullman  Company  will  be' 
paying  at  the  same  time,  but  that  gains 
in  some  directions  will  more  than  balance 
'losses  In  others.  This  was  the  state  of 


_  >  It 

It  never  divided  any  of  It  with  the 
woramen  Now  that  the  company  Is 
i  for  a  tlm»  losing  money  to  «  satne  ae- 
)  partment  It  squeals  and  tries  to  make 
/  Itself  whole  out  of  the  workmen. 

The  first  IndlcaUon  that  the  company 
la  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  | 
public  criticism  it  has  received  reemtly 
came  this  afternoon,  when  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Wicks,  In  announcing  that  the 
shops  would  be  open  whenever  workm'?n 
enough  to  run  them  signified  an  Inten¬ 
tion  of  returning  to  Work,  added  that  In 
departments  where  wages  were  found  to 
have  been  cut  to  a  figure  unjustly  and 
nequltably  low  Increases  wotfid 
QMe.  _ _ 


E.  O.  C. 


t'HAR’l'ER  OF  THE 


The  Court  Holds  TIuit  It  Hus  Been 
Violated  on  Only  Two  Points. 
Chicago,  June  l.^udge  Baker  this  morn¬ 
ing  handed  own  hla  decision  In  the  case  of 
Attorney  General  Moloney  against  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  In  which 
the  former  claimed  the  defendant  company 
had  violated  Its  charter  by  conducting  a 
number  of  enterprises  other  than  those  for 
which  the  state  granted  It  a  charter  and 
that  the  charter  should  therefore  be  for¬ 
feited.  The  court,  sustained  only  two  or 
the  charges  against  the  company.  One  was 
that  the  company  had  exceeded  Us  power 
In  becoming  the  owners  of  twenty-three 
acres  of  land  in  the  town  of  Pullman  which 
had  been  put  to  no  use.  and  the  other  was 
that  It  violated  Us  charter  In  becoming 
the  owner  of  a  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
Pullman  Iron  and  ^teel  Companj'*  The 
court  holds  that  the  company  had  the  rlgnc 
to  erect  a  ten  story  office  building  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  rent  the  greater  part  of  It  to 
tenants:  that  It  has  the  right  to  sell  In¬ 
toxicating  liquors  In  Us  cars  and  that  in 
the  purchase  of  he  land  upon  which  the 
town  of  Pullman  Is  built  and  the  erection 
thereon  of  2.200  dwelling  houses,  to  be 
rented  to  Us  employes,  the  company  did 
not  violate  Us  charter,  but  only  took  upon 
Itself  powers  which  were  Implied  In  the 
grant  of  the  legislature.  The  company  is 
also  sustained  In  the  erection  of  schools 
and  a  church  In  the  town  of  Pullman,  and 
the  sale  to  the  tenants  of  Us  houses  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  gas,  the  plants  for  which  the  com- 
panys  owns.  ..i  ,  < 

The  twenty-three  acres  of  land  whlcn  is 
unoccupied  the  company  will  be  compelled 
to  sell  under  the  decree  of  the  court,  and  It 
will  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  what  stock 
It  owns  In  the  Pullman  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
i  panjx  These  two  Interests  In  which  the 
I  company  was  defeated  by  the  court.  In¬ 
volved  only  about  850,000. 

If  the  supreme  court  sustains  Judge  Ba- 
I  ker  the  company  will  go  on  with  Us  busl- 
1  ness  undisturbed  and  with  Us  methods  of 
business  pra6tlcally  unchanged  by  the  suit 
I  of  the  attorney  general. 
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THE  EAILBOAD  IIE-UP. 

The  existing  Pullman  strike  is  pecul¬ 
iar  in  itself  and  peculiarly  hurtful  to 
the  public.  Not  in  years  has  any  strike 
threatened  so  much  of  immediate  annoy¬ 
ance  and  loss  to  peraons  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  matter  in  dispute. 

It  has  already  stopped  a  large  part  of 
the  railroad  trailic  of  the  continent. 
It  has  left  multitudes  of  passengers  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast  in 
most  uncomfortable  plight.  If  con¬ 
tinued  it  must  bring  the  commerce  of 
the  country  to  a  standstill. 

Yet  this  strike  is  purely  “sympa¬ 
thetic.  ’  ’  It  assails  the  traffic  of  the 
railroads,  though  they  are  in  no  w’ay 
responsible  for  the  things  complained  of. 

The  employees  of  the  Pullman  Car 
Building  Company  have  a  dispute  with 
their  employers.  It  is  to  aid  them  in 
enforcing  their  demands  that  all  this 
disturbance  is  created. 

Aj  labor  organization  has  ordered  the 
railroads  not  to  haul  Pullman  cars. 

I  Because  they  cannot  obey  this  order  the 
I  roads  are  to  be  “  tied  up  ’  ’  and  ti'affic 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  strike  is  made  at  a  time  when  the 
business  of  the  country  is  already  pros¬ 
trated  and  when  scores  of  thousands  are ' 
out  of  work  because  of  the  stagnation. 

At  such  a  time  no  strike  is  excusable ! 
which  can  be  honorably  avoided.  A  j 
strike  which  creates  so  widespread  a 
disturbance  as  this  one  doe.s  is  never  ex-  : 
ciisablo  unless  the  necessity  for  it  is 
obvious  and  imperative.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  this  railroad  strike  to  enforce 
a  boycott  is  chiefly  due  to  the  desire  of 
a  newly  organized  federation  of  labor  to 
show  its  power.  As  such  it  will  not 
eopgmaand  public  sympathy. 


Attorney-General  of  lllinofej 
Thinks  He  Has  Violated  the  I 
Company  Charter. 

PETITION  TO  DECURE  IT  VOID., 

Chapter  from  the  Palace-Car  Man’s  ■ 
Career  Shewing  His  Sollcitnde  j 
for  Women  and  Children. 


'•  ABSORPTION"  OF  HIS  GREATEST  RIYAU, 

Amo3  H.  Sheots  TeUs  the  Story  anfl  Says  It 
Shows  a  Plea  Made  Daring  the 
Strike  VTae  Hypocrisy. 


(Speolal  to  The  World.) 

AdCA-GO.  Aug.  ll.-Attorney-General 
Molcney  filed  a  petition  In  the  Circuit 
Court  to-day  for  leave  to  attack  tho 
charttT  of  the  Pullman  Company  tin  ougb 


PULLMAN  CO.  ENTERPRISES.  fciSfJ^ 

anovyos  oirwHXCHAyyvT.MKirTor  -  I  ^ 

ITS  CUASTUn  JS  ASKEV.  D  A 

Attomejr-Gen.ral  MalOBr:r  H«y«  th»«  th* 

Coriiorutlaai  Violate*  the  Hiate  Htatutea 
h»  KvanlBK  «  Hotel,  a  Maloon,  a  Farn,  a  “ 

FonaHry,  aad  a  I,ot  of  “  DraBi»ho|.o.” 

Chicago,  6ept.  4.— In  an  amended  petition  for 
quo  warranto  against  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company  which  will  he  tiled  to-morrow.  Attor- 
ney-Geueral  Moloney  reitei-aWe  all  elmrgca 
made  in  the  original  and  makes  a  number  of  od- 
dlUonal  allegations  that  the  defendant  corpora¬ 
tion  Is  violating  the  State  statutes.  Tlie  amend¬ 
ed  petition  embodies  all  the  charges  in  the 
original,  but  they  are  set  out  more  fully.  It  is 
allegetl  that  the  Ihillman  Palace  Car  Company  is 
running  a  hotel.  “  dramshops.”  a  theatre,  brick 
plants  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  brk•lt^ 
and  tliat  the  bars  malutainod  in  the  cars  are 
contrarj’  to  law.  Other  matters  are  set  forth 
which  tlie  Attorney-General  alleges  are  illegally 
carried  on  by  the  company,  and  for  engaging  in 
which  he  asks  the  forfeiture  of  the  company’s 
charter.  The  new  bill  says : 

“Said  company  erected  on  certain  of  its 
ground  in  Pullman,  111.,  a  large  and  comforia* 
hie  hotel,  which  hotel  is  known  as  the  Hotel 
Florence;  that  said  company  is  the  proprietor 
of  and  sole  owner  of  a  saloon  located  In  said 
hotel  building,  ami  that  in  said  saloon  said 
company  deals  in  and  sells  all  kinds  of 
whiskeys,  intoxicating  liquors,  and  other  drinks 
to  bo  found  in  saloons  generally;  that  a  Govern¬ 
ment  license  is  regularly  taken  out,  and  whls- 
keys  and  liquors  ai'e  purchased  and  carried  in 
stock,  and  the  receipts  and  proUts  derived  from 
said  dramshop  are  a  source  of  revenue  to  said 
company.” 

Concerning  the  theatre  the  petition  saysi 
“  That  said  company  owns  a  largo  theatre  in  ths 
town  of  Pullman  and  the  groupd  on  which  said 
theatre  stands;  that  it  operates  said  theatre  and 
employs  a  manager  therefor,  who  receives  a 
salary  for  his  services;  that  said  manager 
books  attractions  upon  a  percentage  basis  and 
that  said  company  pays  the  entire  expenses 
which  attend  the  operation  and  management 
of  said  theatre;  that  said  theatre  is  a  source  of 
large  income  to  said  company,  and  petitioner 
charges  that  said  company  lias  no  rigid  to  own 
and  operate  said  theatre  as  aforesaid:  that  said 
company  owns  and  operates  a  large  hall  in  the 
town  of  Pullman,  111m  known  as  Market  Hall; 
that  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dancing  and 

said  Ampany,  th6  amount  of  which  is  ,t 


Is, to  your 

^^SeoIdMlega^ions  concerning  theoporaUons 
of  BM  and  water  plants  are^etout  more  fully 
formerly,  and  this  new  ^'t'*****'*  mfl/ia  of 
co^nctinn:  a  brick  plant: 

••  That  said  company  owni 
man,  ni„  a  large  brick  pi 
said  plant  for  the  parposx. 
and  that  said  company  has  realized  as  profit 
fw>m  the  operation  of  ^Id  plant  a  large  “mount 
of  money;  that  at  said  plant  said  TOmpany  has 
manufactured  large  quantities  of  brick,  which 
it  has  sold  upon  the  market  whenever  It  could 
find  purchasers  for  the  same;  that  it  has  ope- 
ratoa  said  brick  plant,  and  has  been  a  competi¬ 
tor  In  seUing  brick  for  many  years." 

also cRar^d  that  the' Pullman  Company 
is  engaged  in  arming  for  profit.  The  i>etiUoa 

^*^8aid  company  owns.  In  the  town  of  Pullman, 
. - - - pipe-  “  ' 


a  system  of  sewerage  pipes  and  a  pumping  plant 
conneo^  therewith;  that  the  purpose  of  a^d 
sewerage  system  and  pumping  plant  is  to  re¬ 
move  from  said  town  of  Pullman  the  refuse  and 
garbage  that  necessarily  accurauUlo  therein 
from  day  to  day;  that  through  said  system  of 
sewerage  pipes  aforesaid  said  sewerage  Is  ea^ 
rled  toa  tract  of  ninety  acres  of  ground  which 
said  company  owns,  situated  soutUof  the  town  of 
Pullman ;  that  said  sewerage  Is  spread  over  saul 
tract  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
same  that  said  company  cultivates  said  tract 
of  ground,  and  raises  thereon  large  quantities  of 
caobwe,  celery,  l*cts.  and  otlier  vegetablc^^and 

other  marl 
and  that  i 

advantage;  that  said  company  lias  rwilUcd  su- 
nually  a  lai'gesum  of  money  from  said  lavin. 

The  charge  of  maintaining  and  operating 
“dram  shops”  in  the  buffet  and  parlor  cars  is 
ombrae^ed  In  this  section: 

"That  said  company  owns  and  operates 
under  contracts.  leasw  or  otherwise,  a 
number  of  sleeping,  buffet,  and  iiarlorears:  that 
fn  its  buffet  and  parlor  cars  it  <  arTleB  *1®, 
of  whiskies,  wines,  beers,  and  other  malt  ami 
fnloxltsting  liquors  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  same  to  ilie  guests  and  th«.  occupants  of  lIs 
said  oars  while  travelling  from  plr  " 


llsUie  some  in  the  city  of  llhlcago  and  in  ^ch 
her  markets  as  it  can  ilnd  for  said  veiieUbliB. 
id  that  in  marketing  the  prirfuco  of  its  said 
rm,  it  has  mode  slilpmonta  (o  the  city  of  New 


iarrled  by  said  wmpany 


piirpOTes  o“  pwiiuisry  i™'?: 

pany  sells  and  disposes  of  the  sam*'"  “ '“'’8? 
pecuniary  profit  to  itself,  and  that  1"® 
which  it  so  obtains  as  afor^ald  ““‘"'''[f, “ 
large  sum  of  money,  ammally.  and  pe  it  loner 
chiTrges  that  the  maintaining  and  oneTiition  of 
drami  shops  in  it*  said  buffet 

aforesaid  w  not  incident  to  or  included  willi 
tlie  power  conferred  iiiion  said 

SJS,wl&on-?SSa^ 

lS5l’^?sTo"?  t«!’J?' 

that  the  owning  ami  selling 
Intoxicniita  upon  said 

tliit  s'l&paW.  usn^SiUriinS 

Still  usurps,  powers  and  P""*' 

‘iriegM"^e&e‘’i"ta  aU‘cUmv-1  Ih. 

the  ltauthe?n  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co»>r>"Py 
without  lawful  authority.  If 
ed  the  Attorney-General  to  file  tlm  aniopdea 
petition  os  a  matter  of  conrse,  the  matter  will  oe 
taken  up  on  arguments. 

I  Philadelphia  Ti4egTaph.-When  ^ 
'peb.  rebellion  haa 
affectively  euppreeeed.  it 
'  ly  that  Chicago  will  make  a  w 
Dined  effort  to  "take  It  out  of  Mh 
XT  wullmaa. 


i^ourtoa  Brnmns  TmmBTMimm 

ABTBMALMh 


PBUaaaa’s  Bpeeeb  Two  Yeo 
KasploFoe  to  Voto  for  B 


I  Ago  VrfflM 


nd’IFoi 


Bof  used  Hia  AdmonltlOB 
Cot- 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  9, 1894.— To  the 
Editor  of  The  Herald— Sir :  Did  Geo.  M.  1 
Pullman  reduce  the  wrgee  of  hia  em> 
ployoe  in  revenge  upon  them  for  exer-| 
cuing  their  right  to  vote  as  they  pleased, 
and  has  his  persistent  refusal  to  restore 
the  old  ffages,  to  arbitrate  or  to  meet  the  I 
men  in  any  way,  been  simply  the  follow¬ 
ing  up  of  bis  thirst  for  retaliation?  The 
following  story  of  an  interview  had  with 
Mr.  Pullman  last  summer  gives  what  is  | 
believed  to  be  the  first  authentic  inside 
Information  as  to  the  origin  and  animus 
of  Fallman’s  present  conUovorsy  with 
hia  empioyes : 

About  July  of  last  year  a  prominent 
republican  editor  of  New  York,  who  is 
nationally  known,  to  his  profession  at 
least,  bad  ocoaaion  to  make  arrangements 
for  an  extensive  bnsiness  transaction 
with  the  Pullman  company.  To  effect 
the  urrangemeots  he  travelM  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  to  call  personally  upon 
Hr.  Pnllman.  Aitbough  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  had  never  met,  the  New  York  edi¬ 
tor  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Pullman,  and 
was  received  by  him  at  once  upon  his 
arrival.  The  Imsineea  which  took  the 
editor  to  Chicago  was  qnickly  compleled 
and  the  two  gentlemen  engaged  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  prevailing  panicky  sitna- 
tion.  With  hardly  any  reference  to  the  i 
iremediate  point  of  the  conversation,^ 

Mr.  Pnllman  suddenly  turned  upon  bis 
visitor  and  said  abruptly  and  forcibly: 

“I  like  your  paper  and  I  like  its  poli¬ 
tics.  I  am  a  republican,  and  while  1  do 
not  do  much  talking,  my  republicanism 
is  of  the  same  stalwart,  nneompromising 
<Bort  as  voure.”  ! 

Mr.  Pnllman  went  on  to  express  in 
'forcible  language  his  anger  and  disgust 
:at  the  election  of  Cleveland,  declaring 
that  it  was  directly  responsible  for  the , 
panic.  He  continued : 

“I  predicted  this  and  1  fought  against 
Cleveland’s  election  with  all  my  power.  I 
Bnt  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  workingmen 
were  simply  crazy.”  | 

pclucan’s  famous  bpbbch.  i 
With  this  Mr.  Pnllman  arose  and  se- 1 
lecting  from  a  cabinet  of  filee  a  book  of  i 
clippings  he  read  to  his  visitor  the  sensa- 1 
tional  speech  which  he  delivered  to  the  . 
emfdoyes  in  Pullman  lata  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1892.  It  was  this 
speech  which  stirred  np  the  workingmen  I 
of  Cbicago  to  sneh  a  pitch  of  indignation 
|Uid  undoubtedly  oontribnted  mneh  to 
the  surprising  vote  which  Cleveland  re- . 
oeived  in  that  city.  A  more  impolitic 
epeech  conld  hardly  have  been  delivered 
and  the  patty  organs  of  Chicago  did  ev  | 
erything  in  their  power  to  connteract  th(< 
boomerang-like  effect  which  it  producet^- 
In  this  speech  Mr.  Pnllman  said  to  hue 
employee  substantially  this : 

“My  men,  I  have  no  wish  to  nnduly 
infinence  yonr  votes,  or  to  attempt  to  per- 
snade  you  in  any  way  that  is  not  entirely 
right  and  proper  lor  me  to  do.  I  want  it  I 
understood  that  every  man  in  Pnllman 
is  abeolntely  at  liberty  to  vote  as  he 
pleases  and  I  wish  none  of  yon  to  regard 
what  I  have  to  say  in  the  light  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  coarce  yon  into  voting  any  way  | 
against  yonr  convictions.  Bnt  this  is  a  ' 
business  campaign.  If  Cleveland  is 
elected  it  means  an  end  to  the  protective 
tariff  in  this  country,  and  furthermore,  aa 
a  result  of  this,  the  biggeet  financial  dis¬ 
aster  which  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
If  Cleveland  is  elected  bneinese  in  tbie 
country  will  come  to  a  standstill.  The 
railroads  will  have  nothing  to  do  and  we 
shall  have  no  cars  to  build.  Yon  can  see 
for  yonrselves  what  this  means.  It  means 
that  Pnllman  will  have  to  ehnt  down  or 
to  rnn  along  on  half  pay.  In  other  words 
the  cold  fact  is  Just  this:  That  any  man 
in  Pullman  who  votes  the  democratic 
ticket  is  simply  voting  bread  and  butter 
out  his  month  and  oat  of  the  months  of 
his  wife  and  children.  If  you  want  to  do 
that  go  ahead  and  do  it  Bnt  I  appeal  to 
yon  not  to  commit  ench  a  folly.” 

These,  oi  conrse,  ere  not  Mr.  Pnllman’s 
exect  words,  bnt  fairly  represent  the  bur¬ 
den  of  bis  harangne.  When  Mr.  Pull- 
mao  bad  finished  the  reading  the  clip¬ 
ping  of  bis  speech  to  his  visitor  he 
turned  to  him  and  said; 

“I  have  done  as  mneb  for  labor  aa  any 
man  living,  and  I  have  alwsys  tried  to 
treat  my  workingmen  sqnarely.  Bnt  I 
am  sick  end  disgusted  at  their  treachery. 
Normally  we  returned  in  Pnllmen  from 
2,000  to  2,500  repnblican  majority.  I 
oonfidentiy  expechsd  that  we  abonld  do 
as  mnoh  for  Harriioii.  I  had  not  the  I 
eligbteet  Idea  that  the  mi^orny  would 
All  below  S.OOO  la  laf  erent.  Yoa  Bay 


tne  III  anj  Pallmn  M  MM^ma^^ 
ftam  than  2,000  for  Cleveland.” 

TBXM  WAOB  wm  BBDnoiD. 

Mr.  Pnllman^  manner  became  im- 
prcMive  and  he  leened  forward  and  aald 
slowly  and  vindictively: 

“I  made  np  my  mind  that  that  was 
the  ;iaBt  of  my  sympathy  for  working- 
1D60.  I  zDftds  up  my  mind  thnt  my  6m' 
ployee  in  Pnllman  were  not  worth  oaring 
for,  and  that  I  would  go  ahead  and  ent 
wages  to  the  bottom  notch.  I  would  get 
bneinese  if  bueineee  oonld  be  bad.  If 
the  working  people  of  Pnllman  wanted 
to  vote  against  their  own  interesti  and 
against  my  interests  I  made  np  my  mind 
that  they  conld  take  the  coneequenoes. , 
Now  let  us  see  how  they  like  It.”  | 

It  shonld  be  underetood  that  the  cut  of 
50  per  oeni.  in  the  wagee  of  all  fniiman 
employee,  the  cut  ont  of  which  the  pree- 
ent  etrike  grew,  bad  jnst  been  announced. 
Mr.  Pnllman’a  viaitor,  ehocked  at  the 
malignant  temper  of  Mr.  Pullmao,  and 
the  heartless  way  in  which  be  annonneed 
that  the  wagee  of  hie  employee  bad  been 
cat  half  in  two,  attempted  to  expoetnlate 
with  him,  but  eeeing  that  Mr.  Pnllman’e 
mind  was  made  up,  the  subject  was 
dropped  and  was  not  again  alluded  to. 
Later  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
Mr.  Pnllman  took  dinner  at  the  Union 
League  Club  of  Cbicago.  As  haa  already  ^ 
been  stated,  the  gentleman  with  whom 
Mr.  Pnllman  had  the  conversation  here  | 
reported  was  not  peraonally  known  to  i 
Mr.  Pnllman.  Their  conversation  was 
in  no  wiee  private  or  confidential.  Ap- 
I  parently,  from  Mr.  Pnllman’e  manner, 

I  be  was  foil  of  wrath  against  hie  em¬ 
ployee  and  gave  way  to  hie  indignation 
to  whomsoever  happened  to  meet  him, 
whether  in  a  bneinese  way  or  not.  The 
gemleman  in  qneetion  ia  a  man  of  the 

I  highest  standing,  and  his  word  would  be 
reasrded  aa  in  every  way  anthoritative 
and  reliable  by  every  one  who  knows 
him.  _ _  Q-  8. 

PULLMAN  TENANTS  MUST  GET  OUT. 


Tbsy  Have  Paid  Bo  Kent  for  Tkroo  Xontbi 
and  wm  Bo  Evicted  to  Make  Boom 
for  Their  Suecoioon. 

(8p«l»I  to  Tho  Worn.) 

CHICAGO.  Auar.  10.-Pullmans  len- 
anto  will  be  evicted,  eo  Vice-President 
Wlckeo  oelA  to-day.  The  company 
claims  that  n  muat  find  houseo  for  Us , 
new  employees  to  live  in,  and  the  strik-  j 
era  have  been  campinx  In  the  Pullman 
flats  without  paylns  a  cent  of  rent  for 
the  last  three  months.  The  company's 
house*  shelter  about  three  thousand  per¬ 
sons  at  present,  consisting  of  the  striking 
workmen  and  their  famules.  Th®re  are 
about  one  thousand  now  raei 
lies  In  the  shops  who  desire 


b  fami- 


_  _ _  _ _o  old  employ 

“'oeorge^^^^I^airwi  arrlvad  In  the  city 
to-day  from  the  EaBt  PAnnavu 


a.-,—  _ _  *  Pennsyl¬ 

vania  road.  He  has  been  out  of  town 
ever  since  the  Wg  atrlke  became  warm. 

'  and  he  retuma  only  when  the  shops  are 
almost  filled  up  with  new  hands  who 
have  taken  the  places  of  his  old  em¬ 
ployees.  Mr.  Puflman  was  driven  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  railway  ‘o  Id® 

brown-stone  mansion,  **'  Proine  a. 
and  Eighteenth  street 
I  interviewed. 

'  A  despatch  from  Ne..  - , 

1  It  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Pullman 
Company  held  a  meeting  In 
'  Wednesday  and  elected  a  new  board  of] 
'  directors.  When  th®.  ' 

shown  this  message  he  denied  It  prom^t- 
•  "There  is  not  a  wort! 


tfi  in  It." 

■  sam  me  ^  elected  | 

a  new  board  of  1 

until  Us  annual  meeting,  which  is  held  | 
In  October.” 


he  said.  "The  company  has  n 


32. 


'  .During  the  morning  Wi-.  WJ®*'®®' 

I  oral  Manager  Brown  and  other  company 

Se',”  li!;fndtn“rin“TbipUl^ 
Efr  Mr"'’pullmrn  4:fert^"‘«,*h 

the  reonened  works,  two 
the  staff  leading  the 

s±s. 


THE  SOLDIEKS  WANTED  TO  FtOnT. 

Stories  are  beginning  to  oomo  in  at  mil-  | 
itary  headquarters,  illustrating  the  fury  : 
to  which  tho  regular  troops  have  been 
worked  up  b,v  the  Insults  of  the  mobs,  1 
says  the  Now  York  Post's  Chicago 
special.  A  cavalryman  at  tho  stock 
yards,  who  had  been  howled  at  by  a 
ci-owd  for  three  hours,  made  a  protest  to 
his  coptain.  One  burly  rioter  In  particu¬ 
lar  hod  plauted  himself  in  front  of  tho 
trooper  and  hurled  at  him  every  epithet 
he  could  think  of,  besides  daring  him  to 
fight.  The  trooper  turned  to  his  superior; 

“Captain,  for  heaven's  soke,  let  me 
take  my  uniform  off  and  lick  that  follow. 
I’ll  do  it  without  any  help." 

Tho  officer  refused,  of  course.  While 
the  soldier's  noisy  aosailant  was  around, 
the  former  never  took  hia  eye  off  him. 
Had  tho  order  to  fire  been  given,  that 
rioter  would  not  have  escaped. 

Anoffleor  said  last  night;  “The  troops 
are  worked  up  to  a  frenty  wbioh  has 
been  held  book  by  excellenl  discipline. 
If  they  get  an  order  to  firs,  a  good  many 
of  them  will  fail  to  hear  the  oommana 
‘cease  firing'  tlUtbey  get  In  an  extra  shot 


aloklB|f  Ohioago. 

The  strike  In  Chioago  hat  reached  tbe 
rioting  stage.  ThoosnndA  of  men  are  com¬ 
mitting  lawless  acw.  and  there  is  gra-va 
danger  that  many  lives  and  a  vast  amount  . 
of  property  wUl  be  destroyed.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  has  at  last  found  out  that  he 
has  not  been,  and  ia  not  now,  preserving 
order,  and  that  he  cannot  do  so.  He  haa  | 
therefore  railed  upon  the  governor  for 
troops,  and  two  brigades  have  been  called 
Into  service.  i 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  mayor  did  not  | 
discover  several  days  ago  that  Mr.  Debs 
bad  virtually  usurped  his  authority.  The 
Chicago  papers  are  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  as  far  back  as  last  Tuesday  he 
sent  his  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Debs 
and  requested  (mrmission  to  remove  dead 
animals  from  the  streets  to  the  render¬ 
ing  establishments. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Debs'  promise 
that  he  woiild  provide  all  the  men  neees-  ( 
sary  to  protect  property  and  preserve 
the  peace?  He  doesn’t  seem  to  have  pro¬ 
tected  any  property  or  attempted  to  pre- 
aorvo  the  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  he  has  called  from  their  various  em¬ 
ployments  are  the  ones  who  are  defying 
the  laws  and  .preventing  the  running  of 
railroad  trains.  Evidently  his  promise 
that  the  strike  should  be  a  peaceable  one 
•was  not  made  in  good  faith. 

It  is  evident  that  the  strikers  are  doing 
only  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  and  they 
are  willing  to  engage  in  almost  any  kind 
of  lawlessness  with  the  hops  of  making 
tbe  strike  a  success.  They  would  not  en¬ 
gage  in  rioting  of  their  own  free  will,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  it  Is  wrong,  but  having 
been  misled  by  Mr.  Debs  and  his  lieuten¬ 
ants.  they  feel  they  cannot  now  afford  to 
be  defeated,  if  by  any  means  they  can 
avoid  defeat. 

AA  reasonable  men  the.y  must  know 
that  the  strike  is  wholly  unjusti¬ 
fiable.  They  haven't  any  grievance, 
and  yet  they  wilfully  ruin  tbe  business 
and  destroy  the  property  of  their  employ¬ 
ers,  and  for  what  purpose?  They  would 
find  it  difficult  to  give  a  good  reason.  Mr. 
Debs  has  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory 
I  reason  for  ordering  them  to  strike.  The 
1  only  reason  he  has  given  is  that  Mr.  PuU- 
'  man  refuses  to  arbitrate  the  differences 
between  himself  and  his  employes  in  his 
car  shops  in  the  town  of  Pullman.  Mr. 
Pullman  says  there  is  nothing  to  arbi¬ 
trate— that  his  employes  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  wages  he  was  willing  to  pay  and 
he  closed  his  shops.  If  he  doesn't  want 
to  operate  his  car  shops  there  is  no  power 
that  can  make  him  do  so.  Mr.  Debs 
thinks  there  is.  and  he  has  set  about  pun¬ 
ishing  tbe  whole  country  by  obstructing 
travel  and  commerce. 

Mr.  Debs  would  feel  very  much 
I  aggrieved  if  it  should  be  held  that  Mr. 
Pullman's  employes  could  not  quit  their 
I  places  if  they  wanted  to,  and  yet  he  in¬ 
sists  that  Mr.  Pullman  shall  not  close 
his  shops. 

It  is  probable  that  very  few  care  any¬ 
thing  for  Mr.  Pullman  or  the  interests  of 
the  Pullman  company,  but  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Mr.  Pullman  ia  right  when 
he  says  there  is  nothing  between  him  and 
bis  late  employes  to  arbitrate.  He  haa 
not  attempted  to  operate  bis  shops  with 
other  men,  and  be  has  taken  no  steps  to 
permanentl.v  deprive  the  strikers  of  their 
places.  He  has  simply  closed  his  shops 
because  he  loses  money  by  running  them. 
He  found  no  fault  with  his  empioyes  for 
striking,  and  they  ougbt  to  find  no  fault 
with  him  for  closing  his  shops. 

But  the  Pullman  part  in  the  railway 
strike  is  such  a  small  one  that  it  Is 
hardly  worth  considering.  The  simple 
issue  now  is  whether  tho  commerce  and 
industries  of  the  country  are  to  bo  para¬ 
lyzed  whenever  some  corporation  has  a 
difference  with  its  employes.  This  issue 
interests  everybody. 


WUlffl’SJREm  HIE. 

Hls  Company  Struggles  Along  on  a 
Capital  of  $36,000,000. 

Vhe  KUllonalre  Oar  Builder  Takes  the 
Stand  Before  the  Strike  Oommiaeion 
at  Ohloaco— His  Efforts  to  Provide 
Work  for  the  Hands  as  Stated  by 
Himself— He  Says  Be  Contracted  for 
Oars  at  a  Iioas  to  the  Company- 
Chicago,  Aug.  27.— Edward  F.  Bryant, 
cashier  and  manager  of  the  Pullman  Loan 
and  Savings  banks,  wasithe  first  witness 
to  testify  before  the  national  commission 
this  morning.  It  was  the  business  of  liis 
bank  to  transact  .m  ordinary  business  as 
well  as  to  collect  rents.  Bryant  said  the 
accumulations  of  three  to  four  years  were 
drawn  out  during  the  strike.  On  May  1, 
IKUS,  the  bunk  had  bills  to  the  amount  of 
*8,891  to  collect  from  employes.  One 
year  later  this  amount  reached  ?28,-  I 
248,  showing  forcibly  the  difference 
made  by  the  cut  in  wages.  Aug.  1  this 
amount  reached  858,778.  These  bills  did 
not  represent  all  owing  to  the  company. 

It  represented  only  those  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  bank  for  collection. 

George  M.  Pullman  took  the  stand  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  reassembling  of  the 
commission  this  afternoon.  Ho  stated 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  was 
organised  July  81,  1807,  with  a  capital  of 
*1,000.0(K).  The  town  of  Pullman  was  es-  I 
tablisbed  in  1880. 

Commissioner  Wright  conducted  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Pullman.  He  asked 
I  the  president  of  the  Palace  Car  Company 
I  to  toll  in  his  own  way  the  objects  of  the 
I  company  and  why  the  town  was  built. 
“The  plan  was."  said  Mr.  Pullman,  read¬ 
ing  from  typo-written  manuscript.  “To 
establish  a  community  for  working  men 
which  would  enable  them  to  live  I 
in  harmonious  relations  with  : 
the  company.  The  relations  of 
the  Pullman  company  are,  however, 
simply  those  of  a  landlord  in  regard 
to  its  employes,  which  it  treats  as  ten¬ 
ants.  The  basis  of  0  per  cent,  imr  annum, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  a  fair  profit  on 
the  investment.  The  cost  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  streets  and  improve¬ 
ments  was,  of  course,  considered  in 
making  this  calculation.  This  does  not 
Include  the  cost  of  the  manufacturing 
plant." 

,  The  Pullman  Company,  Mr.  Pullman 
stated,  did  not  sell  property  within  the 
limits  of  the  town  of  Pullman  because  the 
company  did  not  wish  objectionable  char¬ 
acters  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
I  town.  There  were,  in  consequence,  no 
saloons  or  bouses  of  111  repute  in  Pullman, 
as  there  might  otherwise  have  been.  Mr. 
Pullman  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
Pullman  lease. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  lease  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  either  party  may  terminate  it 
by  giving  ten  days'  notice.  This  was  for 
the  protection  of  the  Pullman  company, 
so  that  it  might  exclude  all  objectiona¬ 
ble  characters.  i 

"What  is  the  capital  of  the  Pullman 
company!”  asked  Chairman  Wright.  ' 

“*.80,000,000.” 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  press 
I  that  the  Pullman  company  has  a  surplus 
of  *10,000,000.” 

I  “It  is  more  than  that,”  said  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man.  “This  represents  individual  profits 
and  is  for  the  most  part  Invested  in  as- 

“Are  the  dividends  you  pay  based  on  a 
capital  of  *30.000,000!” 

“They  are.  The  dividends  are  ‘Jper 
cent,  quarterly.  The  company  has  paid 
dividends  since  its  beginning.  For  three 
years  it  paid  8  per  cent,  quarterly,  and 
for  a  while  'J's  per  cent,  annually.  Lat¬ 
terly  it  has  paid  8  per  cent,  annually.” 

“Has  it  been  the  practice  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  reduce  wages  from  time  to  time, 
and  if  so,  will  you  tell  us  of  such  reduc¬ 
tions?"  asked  Mr.  Wright. 

“I  am  not  familiar  with  the  daily  work¬ 
ings  of  the  town  of  Pullman.  I  will  have 
to  refer  the  commission  to  the  second 
vice  president  for  those  details.  I  will 
say,  however,  that  for  entire  months  we 
did  not  have  an  order  for  a  car.  I 
realized  that  unless  something  was 
done  there  would  bo  suffering  at 
I'ullman,  and  after  a  consultation 
with  Vice  President  Wickes  I  determined 
to  make  bids  under  the  actual  cost  of 
construction.  Wo  did  this,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  first  order  was  for  fifty -five  cars. 

I  put  in  a  bid  for  these  cars  at  from  ?:100 
to  *400  below  the  cost  per  car.  making  up 
my  mind  to  make  thiscontribution  rather 
than  see  my  men  idle.  I  believe  many 
other  carbullders  in  tlio  country 
felt  the  sumo  way.  As  evidence 
of  this,  the  next  lowest  bid  to  mine  was 
only  824  higher  than  mine.  On  another 
occasion  I  bid  for  a  lot  of  A'lO  cars  at  a  loss 
of  sl.'i  on  each  car,  preferring  to  do  this 
rather  than  see  the  freight  shops  closed. 
T,  underbid  the  next  competitoronly  *1  a 
car.  It  cost  us  about  *50, (KX)  to  keep 
the  men  in  work  a«  long  as 
we  did.  I  explained  all  this  to 
Mr.  Heathcoto,  the  leader  of  the 
strikers,  who  said  to  me;  “We  want  the 
I  wages  of  ’08."  I  informed  him  it  would 
I  be  impossible.  I  told  him  it  would  be  a 
roost  unfortunate  thing  if  the  wages  of 
’i‘3  was  restored ;  that  there  was  only  six 
or  eight  weeks’  work  here  as  it  was,  and 
there  was  none  in  sight  at  the  rate  on 
which  the  wages  of  ’98  wore  based. 

Mr.  Pullman  then  said  he  told  Heath- 
cote  that  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
eriploy  of  the  company,  ho  could  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  highest  officials  and  could 

- e  the  books  if  he  pleased.  “Were 

ks.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shown  to 


the-iMIta 

chairman, 
men  made  po 

“Are  you  at  the  town  of  Pnllm 
much?” 

“Not  a  great  deal.  I  don't  have'  time.’’ 
“What  attempts,  if  any.  did  you  make 
for  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
troubles  at  Pullman!” 

“An  answer  to  that  will  come  better 
from  Vice  President  'Wickes.” 

“It  has  been  stated  publicly  very  freel.y 
that  you  were  approached  by  theatrikers,. 
who  looked  for  a  settlement  of  the  trouble, 
and  that  you  said  .you  had  nothing  to 
arbitrate.  “1  did  not  use  exactly  those 
,  words.  I  may  have  told  them  something  { 
of  the  sort.”  ,  I 

Judge  Worthington  then  took  the  wit¬ 
ness  in  hand.  lie  asked  if  the  Pullman 
Lund  Association  was  a  separate  corpora¬ 
tion  from  the  Pullman  Car  Company. 
Mr.  Pullman  replied  that  it  was  entirely 
so.  The  latter  company  owned  60o  acres, 

I  on  which  the  town  was  Duilt  and 
the  improvements  thereon.  The  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  two  companies 
wore  about  the  same ;  there  was,  how¬ 
ever,  no  community  of  interest.  The 
witness  said  he  had  used  bis  influence  to 
keep  the  land  immediately  surrounding 
Pullman  from  being  sold,  because  ho  was 
afraid  “Baneful  influences  might  be  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  border,  after  wing  shut 
out  of  the  town  itself.” 

“The  profit  fell  off  nearly  *590,000  m 
j  the  month  of  August  alono  last  year,  as 
compjred  with  the  same  month  in  1892. 
As  to  the  reuuction  of  wages  I  shall  have 
to  refer  you  to  the  people  who  had  that 
matter  in  charge.  I  do  not  remember  of 
any  efforts  at  arbitration  made  by  the 
Pullman  Company.  I  expressed  myself 
as  decidedly  opposed  to  arbitration. 

“What  did  you  seo  that  was  so  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  submitting  to  a  third  party 
the  question  whether  you  should  raiso 
tho  wages  of  your  employes  or  not?” 

“I  refer  to  my  written  statement  which 
declares,  in  my  opinion,  that  I  am  able  to 
manage  my  own  business.  I  still  think 
that,  aUer  twenty-seven  .years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  1  am  better  able  to  toll  the  position 
of  the  Pullman  company  than  any  third 
party.” 

“Do  vou  net  think  It  would  have  been 
just  to  have  divided  with  those  employes 
a  little  while  so  as  to  give  them,  at  least, 
a  fair  living  wages!” 

“I  do  not.  It  would  have  amounted  to 
a  gift  of  money  to  these  men.  It  was 
simpl.v  a  matter  of  business.  The  com¬ 
pany  and  the  men  had  to  make  a  mutual 
sacrifice.  The  men  were  reciuired  to 
work  harder  while  the  company  lost 
money  on  contracts. 

Mr.  Pullman  denied  any  collusion  with 
the  railroads  in  regard  to  resisting  the 
strikers. 


I  was  setting  In  against  him 
hls  refusal  to  arbitrate  with 
fate  he  held  in  hls  hand,  t 


The  following  stor 
Sheets,  of  the  firm  of  ’ 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 


obligation  to  pr.-itect  the  Investments 
"women  and  minor  children.”  when 
question  at  issue  Is  whether  or  not 
shall  deal  more  fairly  with  the  i 
ployees  of  hls  company,  he  has  not  i 
mitted  himself  to  be  hampered  b) 
sense  of  any  such  honorable  obllgat 
when  the  question  wa.s  one  of  " 
sorbing"  a  competing  company. 

.  "Absorbing"  is  one  of  the  kindll 
words  in  tin  de  sleide  financiering. 

A  PLEA  THAT  RECOILS. 

“To  us  who  hold  the  stock  of 
Central  TranaporUtlon  Company 
Pennsylvania."  said  Mr.  Sheets.  ’P 


and  his  lawyers  certainly  have  not. 

WHAT  PI'LL.MAN  COVETED. 

“Back  In  1870  the  Pullman  Company  did 
not  have  the  rights  which  would  enable  ; 
It  to  reach  an  Eastern  city.  Pullman  I 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  .such  i 
rlshls.  At  that  time  the  Wagner  car.4 
( ran  over  the  New  Ifork  Central,  aa  they 
ido  to-day,  the  Woodruff  cars  ran  over 
the  Erie  .system  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  fan  Ita  own  aleepers.  The  I 
'central  Transportation  Company,  a 
'  nourishing  corporation  owning  119  sleep¬ 
ing  cars,  held  the  exclusive  rights  to  run 
Its  cars  over  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 


le  East.  The  ‘Central 
ompany's  rights  he 
1,  for  that  company  h 


held  by  ’women  and  minor  chlld^ren.’ 
Those  who  held  It  never  thought  of  let¬ 
ting  it  go  unless  stern  necessity  com- 
pclTi’d  them  to.  It  was  a  gilt-edged 


the  company  was  sure  to  win,  againrt 
Pullman  for  hls  infringements  of  Its 
patent  rights  on  sleeping  cars. 

MR.  PULLMAN’S  CONTRACT. 

•The  tempter  came  to  the  stockhold-  ' 
era  of  the  CentTot  Transportation  Com* 


inan,^%e  vmaB  Lne 
tnveinnenta  which 
they,  believing  thi 
which  they  entered 
amply  protect  the/i 
sonal  ohligatlon /tc 
rented  the  offer, 
which  Pullman 
cepted,  put  In  t 


Oeorge  M.  Pullman, 
stockholders  of  the  Cer 


he  company  a  total  ol 
885  ho  got  tired  of  ke< 


dren,'  the  t2«4.0(Kr  a  ye 
agreed  to  pay  them  to 
property.  If  he  could 


"Pullman  made  a  fial 
'  .stockholders  of  the  Ct 
I  tion  Company  for  a 
annual  rental  under  1 
$204,000  to  *66,000  a  yei 
I  this  demand  for  such 
I  duction,  he  proiViicod  a 


i  received  only  *64. 
Pennsylvania  roai 
before,  Jan.  26,  1 


anteed  the  Pullman  < 
revenue  of  *750,000  a  3 
sylvan  la  Railroad  C. 


Judgment  before  the  Ui 
In  Philadelphia  tor  tl; 
Judgment  was  Immcdi 
'the  Supreme  Court  of  ' 
1  "Baffled,  but  not  c 
'noring  entirely  hls  — 
stockholders  of  the 
UoQ  Company,  ‘won 


11c  mind  to-da,y  la  ] 
being  as  able-<bodle< 
the  bloated  manopo. 
world,  set  up  the 
.  agreement  which  h< 

'  stockhoMers  or  the 
tlon  Company  was 
was  against  good  i 
creaud  a  monopoly, 

1  should  In  Justice  to 


Stie  Learns  What  “  Philan¬ 
thropy  at  Six  Per 
Gent”  Means. 

THB  "DOIS”  UD  THE  DOlUR. 


Tiles  of  tbe  Deft  Way  In  WMch  the ; 
One  Extracts  the  Other  from  > 
His  Workmen, 


STRIKERS  lEEPING  PERFECT  ORDER.  | 


Tlueato  or  Mattered  Coiaes  Heard  Even 
It  the  Tuneral  of  a  Workingman  Wan- 
tonlj  Murdered  at  Kensington. 


(Special  to  The  WcrlA.I 

CHICAGO.  Ill.,  July  12.-I  don’t  know 
which  amuees  me  the  more— the  eight  of 
the  army  In  Chicago  or  the  stories  In 
the  newBpapera.  The  whole  affair  Im- j 
preases  me  as  being  a  huge  joke— a  sort 
of  Coxey  burleeuue  on  an  immense  scale. 
Everywhere  I  go.  everywhere  I  look,  I 
am  uonfronleJ  by  the  soldiers.  Officers, 
chock  full  of  importance  and  trying  to  1 
look  as  If  the  safety  of  the  land  rested ' 
upon  their  well-padded  shoulders,  strut, 
around  and  dine  in  the  hotels  and  enjoy  I 
themselves  Immensely.  Soldiers  In ' 
sfiuads,  with  a  man  in  command,  march 
hither  and  thither,  and  wheel  about  and  i 
shoulder  arms  and  slack  arms,  to  the 
■gntense  appreciation  of  curious  specta- 

But  why  they  should  be  here  and  what ' 
It  all  means  I  cannot  understand.  J 
turn  to  the  newspapers,  I  sec  long 
Woras  in  big,  black  type  describing 
tcenes  of  bloodshed  and  riot  down  entire 
-columns  until  I  reach  the  last  line,  by 
turning  a  page,  which  tells  me  that  It 
'IB  wi  rumcreJ.  I  see  blood-curdling 
pic'iures— men  falling  dead  and  others 
with  flamin';  torches,  clubs  and  revol¬ 
vers  In  their  hands.  Then  I  go  out  to 
•e«  the  slriker.s  In  Pullman.  The  town 
has  a  Sabbath-day  look.  Very  few 
peopie  are  on  the  streets,  and  they  arc 
maln'y  women  on  some  erran.i.  I  go  Into 
the  i|ulet  homes  and  I  flnJ  in,,  strikers 
uursliig  I  he  babies. 

Vesiurday  I  he  guard  was  relnlorced  at 
Pullman  because  It  was  said  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  blow  the  shops  up. 

X  spent  the  entire  day  In  the  homes  of 
the  strikers  and  I  am  prepared  to  take 
<ny  oath  that  uot  a  soldier  In  the  l.’nited 
States  Army  would  do  more  to  defend 
the  town  of  Pullman  than  the  strikers 

They  are  not  fierce  firebrands;  they 
are  not  mur  lerers  and  rioters;  they  are 
not  Anarchists,  'fhey  are  quiet,  peace- 
jful  men,  who  have  suffered  beneath  the 
heel  of  the  most  heartless  coward  It  has 
er  been  mv  misfortune  to  hear  of. 
PULLMAN’tJ  OPPORTUNITY. 

,  No  man  In  the  world  ever  had  a  better 
Chance  to  benefit  mankind  than  had 
'eullman.  No  man  deserves  more,  ti  e 
Whdemnutlon  of  the  world  for  his  neg¬ 
lect  of  his  duty  towards  his  fellow- 
«reaturc  than  this  same  Pullman. 
George  Pullman  could  have  made  hlm- 
aelf  the  hero  of  every  child  In  Pullman. 
He  could  have  been  loved  and  wor- 
<il)lpped  by  every  man  and  woman,  and 
night  the  prayora  of  his  11,000  ten- 
^yjlhts  would  have  gone  before  the  throne 
heaven  beseeching  blessings  to  rest 
on  him  evermore.  But  now  he  is 
rsed  and  his  name  is  received  with 
let  hisses,  and  dying  men  and  women 
ve  gone  before  God  calling  punish¬ 
ment  upon  him. 

'  I  went  to  Pullman  yesterday  by  the 
■way  of  Kensington.  When  I  reached 
'Uie  heart  of  tne  village  1  aaw  an  enor- 
imouB  procession  forming  In  the  streets. 
dV  was  hto  funeral  of  a  striker. 

thouglii  if  the  strikers  were 
the  fetocloua  creatures  they  arc 
paluted,  the  burial  of  a  brother 
Hmurdored.  they  claim— would  call  fortn 
every  bitter  feeling  that  smouldered  In 
their  hearts.  Among  the  men— from  two 
to  four  thousand— there  seemed  a  chance 
to  judge  Just  what  the  present  feeling  Is. 

The  men  had  gathered  around  tne 
pretty  little  Swedish  Methodist  Church 
in  'Whliffi  the  burial  services  were  being 
'held.  As  many  as  could  get  into  the 
qhurch  had  done  so.  and  were  listening 
n  breathless  silence  to  the  pale-faced 
inlntstcr  as  lie  talked  to  them  In  low, 
girtated  tones.  Before  him  rostod  the 
plain,  black,  cloth-covered  coffin,  the 
waxen  and  discolored  face  of  the  dead 

San  plainly  visible  through  the  glass. 

no  long,  aewed  gash  where  the  bullet 
i|a«l  gntoretf  the  forehead  could  nut  de- 

r,  li»b.'3SV“,a!'aS*£a£.  ISt 


1  thelrn<;lple8Bii6M  as  no  v^cs 

affiys-jisaWiS; 

I  a  atya  {Sje^sf-BS 

L  says.  ’  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  i 
r  thou  eat  bread."  Even  so  had  that  brow.  i 
““now  pierced  by  a  bullet,  been  moistened 
BRUTAU  UNPROVOKED  MURDEh! 

This  man  had  not  been  burning  oars 
m  Ihieatenlng  lives  when  he  was  shot. 
He  was  on  strike,  but  he  hud  attempted 
ho  violence  against  property  or  man 
He  was  almost  a  elranger  In  Kenslng- 
•ton,  and  all  his  friends  end  relatives 
ware  In  his  old  home  In  Missouri;  so  he 
could  not  ask  aid  of  his  neighbors  as 
others  might.  His -two  babies  and  his' 
wife  were  hungry,  bo  he  started  off  with 
a  flshlng-pole  to  try  to  get  something  i 
for  those  at  home.  On  the  way  he  met  ' 
a  deputy,  who.  for  some  reason  known 
only  to  himself,  set  upon  the  workman 
and  ehot  him  to  death,  first  in  the  head 
and  then,  when  he  fell.  In  the  back. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
knowing  these  clrcuwstanoss  as  they  do! 
these  workmen  would  cry  for  vengeance 
?u®'’  I'orpse  of  their  brother.  But 
they  did  not.  There  be  lay,  and  nearby 
sat  his  stricken  and  heart-broken  widow, 
supported  by  two  sympathizing  neigh- 
bors,  ana  before  them  stood  the  minister, 
ta. king  in  a  low  voice,  regretting  the 
death  of  a  brother,  and  reminding  them 
that  in  quiet  and  order  lay  their  only 
■  moaned  sadly  throiigii 

"  little  church,  hymjis  were  sung  Aud 
..oi.-,eii  wept  with  the  lonely  widow,  and 
uien  lookei!)  8<id,  but  not  one  anffry  word  I 
was  uitered.  The  servicei  over,  a  long 
procesaioii  inarched  around  the  coffin, 
women  tjled  silently  and  children  lojkod 
awed  and  frightened.  The  men  were  of 
many  nationalities.  Their  clothing  was  ' 
poor  au.l  cheap;  their  hands  hard  and  I 
vd'th''teara  '**®*‘’  moistened 

After  the  long  piocesslnn  had  filed  past 
liie  coffin  a  mall  c-ivereii  the  dead  face 
and  t^  pall-bearers.  bare-headed,  bore 
(he  c.ffiu  ;o  the  hearse.  Six  men  carried 
three  flower  piece.-,  sent  by  different  ao- 
i-letieo,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  ha'f 
led.  half  carried,  the  stricken  widow. 

widow,  but  she  will 
not  be  [he  last  before  the  strike  ends," 
a  weeping  woman  said  to  me. 

The  band  .it  the  head  of  the  line  nlaved 
a  funeral  dirge,  and  the  slow  mafeh  of 
almost  t,0<»  men  began.  I  drove  around 
street  and  viewed  the  rr:.ce6- 1 
sioo.  The  banuer  of  the  American  Rail- 1 

_ 

I  crape,  and  afterwards  carfi’e  the  banner 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  The  proces¬ 
sion  marched  to  the  end  of  the  street, 

'  where  twenty-seven  electric  cars  carried 
the  body  and  all  the  mourners  to  the  cem- 

Dui'ing  all  this  Umc  and  among  all 
these  men  not  one  threat  was  heard  or 
one  sign  of  disturbance  to  be  seen.  After 
the  funeral  they  all  returned  quietly  to 
their  homes.  I 

NOT  READY  TO  BURN  THB  TOWN.  | 

I  continued  on  my  way  to  Pullman.  1 1 
strolled  about  until  at  last  I  spoke  to  a  1 
man  sitting  on  a  doorstep.  He  seemi^ 
very  friendly  and  so  I  made  bold  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  I  would  like  to  know  some- 
I  thing  about  the  strike  and  just  when  the 


"Here  Is  a  lady,”  explained  the  first, 
who  has  come  ail  the  way  from  New 
--  — -  .... - ,  we're  going  to  kill 


he  asked. 


lat  we’U  burn  up." 
econd  man  smiled. 

I  think  we' re  as 


bad  as  that?" 


_  ^ _  -  replied,  "We  are  all  I 

frightened  to  death.  We  think  you  arc  ; 
all  bent  on  burning  down,  blowing  up 
and  assassinating.” 

They  laughed,  highly  amused.  "Come 
in."  said  the  second  man.  "and  let  us 
talk  It  over.  If  there  Is  anything  you 
want  to  know  we  will  tpll  you  gladly, 
frankly  and  freely.  We  have  nothing  to 
conceal." 

I  found  myself  In  a  room  comfortably 
furnished  and  the  perfection  of  cleanll- 
A  tidy.  "  -  ‘ 


fine  baby  boy  gave  n: 


earthy  woman. 


,  a  cordial  welcome 
and  handed 'm~e  a  chair.  I  looked  about 
roe.  The  floor  was  well  carpeted.  A  few 
pictures  hung  upon  the  walls  and  a 
small  but  well-selected  library  was  In  a 
combination  desk  and  bookcase.  Near  It 
stood  a  music  stand,  and  a  lot  of  music 

'"wRat's*  aft  the  trouble  out  here,  any- 
I  wayr'  I  asked.  "You  seem  to  be  living 
comfortably?  What  are  you  complain¬ 
ing  about?"  .... 

•The  things  you  see  here."  explained 
the  man,  "I  owned  before  I  moved  to 
I  Pnllman.  I  have  not  been  able 
'  anything  since,  but  we  try 
of  what  we  have.”  .  . 

"You  seem  to  have  a  very  comfortable 
little  house.”  I  suggested.  What  do 
,  you  complain  of?”  .  .  ,  , 

"I  would  never  have  complained  of 
anything,"  he  answered,  ’It.  Mr.  Pull; 
man  had  reduced  rents  w1 
1  the  wages." 


0  lake  c 


RENTS  TOOK  EVERY  DOUUAR. 
"No  one  would."  added  the  other  tm 
"We  had  endured  everything, 
pose,  would  ha'  ‘ 


..vu,.,  enduring  If 

Pullman  had  opjy  _reduced  rents. 


. . .  ,t  reached  the  point  that 

ullar  we  made  was  kept  for  rent 
nil  we  could  not  keep  up  with  II 
■hen  nolhliig  was  left  to  buy  food 
•e  stopped." 

"How  do  you  gel  food  nc 
-  wo  did  before 
!  the  grim  reply 


"Just  as 


strike- on  i 


•Was  It  the  lack  of  work  or  the  re; 
ductlons  that  caused  the  most  poverty  T 
"In  my  case,  the  lack  of  work,  an¬ 
swered  the  first  man.  "1  work  In  the 
Iron  and  steel  mill,  whloli  Is  only  partly 
owned  by  Mr.  Pullman,  and.  consequent¬ 
ly.  Ih^  workmen  there  enjoy  a  better 
rate  of  wages.  I  had  nothing  to  com¬ 
plain  of  In  wages,  but  we  have  only  had 
eleven  weeks  work  In  twelve  months/ 
“And  how  did  you  live  all  this  time?’ 
"We  didn’t  live;  we  only  managed  to 
exist,"  he  answered.  "If  I  hadn  t  been 
saving,  and  blessrt  ■wUh 


_ —  cents  la  for  water  . 

ypu  can  see,  five  very  smaf 
roomsrwitn  no  conveniences  except  run¬ 
ning  water  In  the  kitchen.  I  have  no 
garaen  and  no  grounds  to  call  my  own." 

"What  pay  did  you  receive  In  the 


1  when  I  stopped  X1.80 


"f  could  t_ . .  -  -  —  _ 

day  for  tho  same  work  that  I  got  I2.7S 
for  three  years  ago."  was  the  reply. 

"Maybe  Mr.  Pullman  waa  eompellea 
by  the  hard  times  to  reduce  the  pay,’^ 
1  suggested. 

PULDMAN’S  PROFITS  NO  BESS. 

"He  receives  .lust  as  big  a  price  to¬ 
day  for  hIs  cars  and  work  as  he  received 
three  years  - - -  "  ' 


iiad  no  cause  to  cut  ou 
believe  I 


prices  and  h 

But,  as  I’vt  -  -  - -  — 

men  would  have  complained  o- 
and  other  wrongs  If  Mr.  Pullman  bad 
only  reduced  the  rents.  We  had  all 
worked  for  him  for  years.  Pullman 
City  waa  our  home.  If  wc  had  any.  and 
all  our  friends  were  here.  I  know  not 
one  man  would  have  complained  of  his  I 
-(rongs  If  Mr.  Pullman  had  reduced  the 
ents  and  given  ua  a  chdiice  to  exist.” 
Two  more  men  came  In  at  this  point, 
nd  It  having  been  explained  to  them 
that  1  had  come  from  New  York  to  see 
what  sort  of  cut-throats  they  were,  the 
conversation  was  resumed.  "You  see,"  , 
explained  a  newcomer,  "we  are  paid  by 
check.  It  is  a  law  In  this  State  that  a  ! 
man's  wages  shall  not  be  held  for  hIs 
debts,  so  the  Pullman  Company  gets 
around  It  In  this  way:  On  pay  day. 


which  comes  twice  a  month, 
given  »  cheek  for  o 
at  the  Pullman  Loan 


Instead  of  the  first  of  i 


wages,  p^-able 
1  Savings  Bank, 
ime  given  a  .slip 
rent  due.  We 
in  advance,  and 
■ery  month,  h  f- 


In  this  waj 


pose  a  roan  pays  J9.65  a  month,  I 
t  pay  day  |t>  1ft  kept  out,  and  1 
ond  pay  day  M.80  is  kept  out,  so  1 
t  Is  paid  In  full  and  in  advance  ' 
B  the  first  of  the  n-onth. 
n  tills  way  Mr.  Pullman  receives 


. -  objected  to  this  or  the  high 

rents,"  broke  in  another  man;  "but  when 
they  reduced  us  to  but  a  pittance  of 
.  .  m  would  keep 

it.  Why, 'often 
wouldn’t  have  a  cent  over,  and  I 

- -  often  received  a  check  for  42  cents 

to  keep  myself,  wife  and  four  children 

f —  , - 'eeks." 

A  COMPARISON, 
asked**"^  os  ntgli  in  adjoining 
— men  laughed.  I  don’t  know 
whether  nay  ignorance  amused  them  or 


joining  Pullman, 
have  a  lot  ftO  fee 
1  liavj  a  house 


Rosedale,  on 
'  spoke  up  on 
t  front  by  125 


I  have  my  own  chicken 
lo  1  only  pay  *12  a  month 
year  water  tax.  Compan 
'■  “  'd  house. 


vegetables 


for  $17  a  month  a 
I  for  - 


1  71  t 


!  modern 


;  conveiileiices  in  this  house,"  T  suggested' 
They  all  laughed  again.  uksesteo. 

'  'v"’”  sarcastically, 

h  -  Itltchen  for 

his  $17.R,  and.  of  course,  I  only  have  a 
bath  tub  and  running  water  all  through 
niy  house.  But  then  I  only  pay  $12  "  I 
li*??  i,**®-*  followed. 


manded. 

"I  wanted  work,"  he  said  meekiv.  "1  i 
brave  anS  the' 
free,  and  If  I  had  moved  out 
^  would  have  been  laid  off, 
not  discharged,  but  laid  off  Indeflnltely. 
and  I  would  have  been  told  that  work 
was  scarce  and  what  they  had  would  be 
j’’®  bi®!!  who  lived  In  Pullman, 
y  friend  could  live  elsewhere.  It  didn’t  i 
make  any  difference  to  him.  for  he  works 
In  the  Iron  and  steel  shop,  and  It  has 
onl.v  run  eleven  weeks  In  twelve 
months.’’ 

HOW  IT  WORKS. 

“But  I  have  been  told  that  many  of 
the  workmen  have  bought  land  and  put 
up  houses  In  Kensington.”  I  said. 

I  "So  they  have.  I  have,"  spoke  up  one 
man.  “Before  wages  were  cut  a  lot  of 
'  us  lived  carefully  and  saved  our  money 
nil  with  It  we  bought  lots  and  put  up 
bdseS’  As  long  as  wages  ■were  good 
nd  Pullman  was  filled  nothing  was  said 
I  tis.  but  as  soon  ns  they  began  to  cut 
n'wn  and  people  went  away  we  were 
ntlfled  that  only  those  occupying  Ihill- 
lan  s  houses  would  be  given  work.  I 
now  one  man  who  was  told  If  he 
Pullman  he  would  be  given 


If  t  do  say  It,  we  would  have  starved  be-  , 

fore  this!  but  when  times  were  good  I  O  \  l 
saved  my  money,  ami  I  was  able  to  buy  A  •“T 
a  little  home  on  the  estate  adjoining.  ^  I 
,Wo  have  a  gardni  where  we  raise  all 
our  vMrstables  and  green  stuff,  and  that 
It  A  great  saving,  and  we  have  our  own 


so  he  left  his  . . . 

I  Into  rhillnian  and  ne 
,loh.  but  Is  forced  to  pay  hls  rent,  with 
his  own  hou.ne  standing  empty.  There 

Is  also  talk  about  hls  being  forced  to  I 
puy  his  Pullman  rent  if  they  have  to 
sell  hls  house  for  him.  But  this  Is  ’the  r 
land  of  the  brave  and  tho  home  of  the 
free,'  with  Czar  Pullman  at  the  head  of  | 

"Mr.  Pullman  Is  a  great  roan  for  busl-  ^ 
ness,"  spoke  up  another.  "He  had  a 
contract  for  water  at  four  cents  a  thou¬ 
sand  and  ho  charged  hls  workmen  over 
10  cents  a  thousand.  The  money  we  pay 
as  water  tux  pays  the  tax  for  all  the 
I  water  Mr.  Pullman  uses  In  hls  shops 
1  and  gives  him  a  surplus.  But  he  will 
I  make  less  on  the  water  hereafter.  Hls 
I  water  contract  has  recently  expired,  and 
!  Mayor  Hopkins,  who  once  worked  for 
I  Pullman  and  knows  every  wrong  we  i 
I  suffer,  could  not  compel  Pullman  to  re- 1 
I  duos  hls  water  tax  on  us,  so  he  raised  i 
I  It  on  him,  and  he  now  pays  eight  cents 
where  formerly  he  paid  four.  Still,  at ' 
I  that  Mr.  Pullman  makes  money  from ! 
us.  IVc  are  taxed  our  10  cents.” 

SAMPLE  PROFITS.  1 

I  "The  Duke,”  aneerlngly  spoke  another,  i 
I  "haa  a  good  profit  on  steam  and  gas.  , 
I  He  charges  $2.26  a  thousand  for  the  gas : 
and  $R  a  month  for  steam."  j 

"Yes,  and  he  charges  50  cents  for  every 
ntUI  wc  drive  in  the  house."  added  an- 

" While  you  are  about  it,  don’t  forget  to 
tell  about  tho  ahuttera."  laughed  a  jolly 
I  man  irlth  an  honest  face. 

I  'ASSi 


lo  he  able  to  more  than  keep  their  he 
above  water.  Naturally,  tlielr  pay 
small  at  all  times,  and  their  families  i 
always  large,  so  when  sickness  or  sh 
Mnies  comes  among  them  they  are 
first  to  suffer.  It  waa  for  such  as  th 
the  old  lady  started  the  relief.  J 
members  In  organizing  were  at  a  l< 
for  a  name,  so  at  last  they  decided 
call  It  the  Pullman  Relief  Society,  t 
Pullman  heard  of  It.  Did  he  send  thi 
a  check?  Not  he.  He  sent  them  an  1 
peratlve  command  not  to  dare  to  use  I 
name  Pullman.  He  said  there  were 
poor  in  Pullman  and  no  need  of  dm 
table  societies." 

;;And  you  ask  what  he  does  for  I 
w  dows  and  orphans  of  employees? 
^'Thero^s  a^wo' "■  anoth 

husband  waa  killed  In  the  works— If 
get  just  how  now;  something  fell 
him,  I  think  It  vas  aq  elevator.  T 
widow  bore  the  entire  expense  of 
funeral,  and,  being  left  without  mon 
she  went  to  work  washing  to  keep  li 
self  and  her  orphaned’  children.  I 
times  8  re  so  bad  for  everybody  I 
washings  were  done  at  home,  and 
poor  woman  got  back  In  her  rent, 
neighbors  had  to  give  her  food.  IMd 
Pullrr-aii  come  forward  to  help  her. 
tc  pay  her  any  damages  for  the  loss 
her  husband?  Oh.  no;  he.  sent  hls 
to  tell  her  he  would  set  her 
house  and  tho  town  limits  If  she 
pay  her  rent  wlthlii  a  given 
PHILANTHROPY  AT  6  PER 

"In  every  little  thing  he  is  u  fi 
gs-ieroiis  6-per  cent,  duke.’  Said  anoth, 
"When  the  Pullman  Band  wanted 
buy  uniforms  they  went  to  Mr.  Pullmi 
to  ask  him  to  lend  them  some  mom 
to  help  them  out.  He  had  never  givi 
a  penny  towards  tho  band,  although 
was  organized  for  the  benefit  and  pi 
ure  of  the  whole  town.  The  ■ 
Uiought  naturally  Mr.  Pullman  wi 
help,  but  when  they  asked  him  he 
but  one  thing:  ’What  security  can 
give?’  so  the  men  were  forced  to 
nish  good  security,  and  to  accept  a  k 
which,  thank  heaven,  Is  all  paid 
together  with  every  bit  of  the  8  per 
Interest  he  charged  "■ 


’’The  Duke  Marquis,"  observed  a. 
other,  'has  drummers  to  drum  you  i 
If  you  owe  back  rent.  The  drumr- 
makes  one  s  life  a  nightmare, 
knows  to  a  potato  what  we  have 
eat  and  thinks  we  should  fast  If  we  a 
back  In  our  rent.  Once  In  two  weeks 
had  coming  to  me  $15  In  wages  and  - 
H4.71.  I  had  a  wife  and  i 
children  whom  It  would  be  necessar 
keep  In  food  until  the  next  pay  J 
two  weeks  longer.  I  begged  to  be 
lowed  to  keep  half  of  my  wages,  I 
they  wouWn’t  let  me  and  I  was  give 
a  Che, ck  for  29  cents.  I  asked  how 
was  to  live,  but  they  said  they  didn 
care  how;  the  rent  was  the  first  coi 
slderatlon.’ 

"Are  you  sure  Mr.  Pullman 
these  things?  ”  1  exclaimed 
ment. 

®“''  sorrow  he  dr- 
Uommittee  after  committee  has  gone 
him  and  told  him.  The  only  satlsfactlo 
‘o  be  told  If 
dldn  t  like  things  to  pay  up  what 
I  Pullman. 


"Anotho^  great  cause  of  tr.Hible  ai 
complaint  was.  the  bosses.  B’e  have  V 
^?i®?hl  '"®"-  ■r*’®  •’ossea  r 

i'’®  workman  gets  no 
ing’.  Jn  other  nhopb  they  averaire  t 
^  men.  'We  had  bo.sses  ui 
assistant  bosses  and  straw  bosses  ai 

received  salarle.-!  and  the  workman  g, 
nothing."  “ 

“  Still."  Interjected 
Pullman  had  reduced 
possibly  have  lived,  v 
dured  everything  els( 
would'  never  have 

THEIR  FEAR  OF  "SPOTTERS.” 

At  this  point  n  little  child  came  In  ai 
called  a  man  who  during  the  convert 
li’l', horsing  a  handsom 
healthy,  good-natured  baby.  The 
wife  had  shown  me  the  lease  tona 
have  to  sign  on  renting  a  house.  It 
few  moments  the  man  returned  to  i 
t^hat  his  wife  was  In  great  despair.  ( 
had  told  her  neighbors  what  she  h 
done,  and  they  told  her  that  doubtless 
was  n  "Pullman  spotter,"  and  that 
tho  nicn  who  talked  to  me  would  be 
ported  and  discharged.  I  saw  that  in. 
moil  felt  very  uneasv.  Heaven  knows 
their  troubles  were  plentiful  enough  be. 
fore,  so  to  ease  their  fears  I  told  then- 
I  belonged  to  the  New  York  World, 
that  I  hod  been  sent  to  Pullman  to  i 
out  the  f*ots  so  that  they  might 
given  to  the  pubito.  *  ‘ 

"We  are  at  Pullman's  mercy, 
can't  pay  our  renu  ^  we  Save 
•iMirlMU’t. '  nM 


They  touk  me  out  to  see  the  ajnereni 

cubby® ho?e“(or'whl^h 

«0,n  R  m^nth,  ’1  tov 


absolutely  bare  and  wUnout  conven¬ 
iences  except  the  ruonlng  water  in  tnc 


ugly  little  pens  built  In 
house  having  five  roon 
,  venlences,  Mr.  Pullman 


ter  tax  tor  each  flat,  making  J19  a 
nth  for  the  house  which  formerly,  as 
lottage,  paid  ^S.71. 

ROWS  OF  EMPTY  HOUSES, 
he  corner  houses  In  the  belter  class 
rows  have  eight  sm.ill  rooms,  no  cou¬ 


ld  not  a  single  d 
;ard  of. 

he  slightest  reai 


lers  came  and  dep- 
:,  trouble  beg.in, 
the  strikers.  I 


to  create  a  false  Impression,  and  take 
sympathy  from  v»-  Why  1  saw  from  my 
door  two  hired  deputies  set  Are  to  the 


ned  for  his  daughter  Florem 
ng  gl.OOO  a  week  until  the 
K  it  Is  feeding  870  soldiers  an 
enough  help  to  do  the  work. 


All  the  adjoining  towns  have  free  jpstal 
delivery'.  Pullman  could  have  had  It  as 


1  everything  we  don't  c 
Ir.  Pullman  would  not 
struck  off  the  map;  It  h 


ni«  tanM  «hiich  hu  t>a«n  nimi  G>  I 
this  country  by  the  effort  of  a  Ubori 
union  to  coerce  the  whole  people  Into 
supporting  a  strike  of  the  employftg  of 
I  one  corporation  In  the  State  of  Hllnols 
1  ought  to  lead  to  the  conclusive  settle-  , 

'  inent  of  a  question  that  bag  been  unwise-  ’ 
ly  left  open  for  years,  The  question  Is 
'  Whether  a  man,  or  any  combination  of 
men,  however  numerous  and  well  organ¬ 
ised,  shall  be  fiermitted  to  deprive  other 
men  of  thelr'jii-operty  or  of  their  liberty. 

Does  the  right  pf  men  \o  cease  work  in¬ 
volve  the  rlg^  to  prevent  other  men 
from  working:  or  has  Jgie  man  the  same 
right  to  wor^  t^at  another  has  to  refuse  1 
to  work?  Have  men  who  leave  oft  work  ' 
any  more  right  Interfere  with  the 
properf^  and  busbieibp  of  the  men  or  cor- 
pora|*^n.  y^hose  employment  they  leave 
tban^  a^y  other  set  of  men  have  who  were 
never  In  that  employment?  Has  not  a 
man  who  desires  to  work  In  the  place 
abandoned  by  a  striker  Just  as  much  title 
to  protection  in  his  liberty  as  a  citlsen 
as  the  man  who  is  hired  to  take  any 
other  vacant  place?  Has  not  a  man 
whose  workmen  have  left  his  service 
just  as  much  right  to  employ  others  in 
their  place  and  to  be  protected  In  the 
possession  of  hls  property  and  the  peace¬ 
able  conduct  of  hls  business  as  any  one 
has  to  employ  a  new  force  of  men  and  to 
be  protected  in  the  conduct  of  a  business 
which  he  has  Just  established?  In  other 
words,  is  an  attack  upon  person  and 
I  property  any  less  a  crime  if  committed  I 
by  a  body  of  strikers  or  In  the  name  of 
I  organized  labor  than  If  committed  under 
I  any  other  circumstances? 

This  ought  never  to  have  been  an  open 
question,  and  the  failure  to  enforce  the 
laws  when  striking  workmen  were  the 
violators  has  done  much  to  demoralize 
the  law-abiding  sentiment  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  No  boycott  or  sympathetic  strike 
has  ever  been  attempted  without  relying 
I  upon  Impunity  In  the  violation  of  law 
I  for  Us  success,  and  no  such  proceeding 
could  succeed  on  any  considerable  scale 
without  a  forcible  Interference  with  the 
plain  rights  of  free  citizens.  In  violation 
of  the  laws  made  for  their  protection. 
Nobody  questions  tbe  right  of  a  man  to 
withdraw  hls  service  or  his  custom  or 
patronage  from  another,  whom  for  any 
reason  he  does  not  like,  but  be  has  no 
right  to  force  others  to  follow  hls  exam¬ 
ple,  and  he  has  no  right  to  meddle  with 
the  property  or  the  business  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  person.  ‘When  a  “  boycott  ”  goes 
beyond  the  voluntary  withdrawal  or 
patronage  of  the  persons  engaged  In  It,  It 
becomes  a  crime.  When  a  "  strike  "  goes 
beyond  t^e  voluntary  refusal  of  those 
engaged  in  It  to  work,  and  Involves  Inter¬ 
ference  with  the  right  of  others  to  work 
or  with  the  property  or  the  business  of 
;  the  employer,  it  becomes  a  crime.  In  no 
j  civilized  country  can  these  proceedings 
go  beyond  the  line  here  Indicated  with¬ 
out  a  violation  of  law,  which  It  is  the 
duty  of  constituted  authorities  to  pre- 
1  vent,  If  possible,  and  to  punish  If  com- 
1  mltted.  This  Is  perfeoOy  plain  unless 
'  we  are  to  admit  a  difference  between 
'  striking  workmen  and  other  citizens  In 
I  their  relation  to  the  laws  and  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

'  It  may  be  said  that  within  such  limita¬ 
tions  no  strike,  however  Just  Us  cause,  ! 
would  succeed,  and  that  the  strike  Is  the  I 
only  effective  weapon  the  workmen  have 
for  compelling  a  redress  of  real  griev¬ 
ances  or  the  enforcement  of  Just  de- 
I  mands.  If  that  Is  so.  It  does  not  affeot 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  or  the  ne- 
I  cesslty  to  the  security  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  the  safety  of  the  State  of 
giving  It  effect.  If  workingmen  cannot 
so  perfect  the  organization  of  their 
unions-  and  maintain  the  discipline  of 
their  forces  In  their  several  trades  and 
oooupaUons,  that  peaceably  leaving  olt 
I  work  will  bring  employers  to  terms.  It 
Is  evidence  either  that  their  grievances 
are  not  real  and  their  demands  are  not, 
reasonable,  or  that  a  strike  la  not  the 
I  proper  remedy  for  whatever  wrong  there 


!%«  rights  of  others,  a  Qm  of 
disregard  of  law,  and  e 
,  lie  authority  cannot  be 
behalf  any  more  than  —  . 

other  class  of  the  subjects  of  constituted  p 
government.  To  tolerate  It  would  be  to  K 
take  the  first  step  toward  anarchy,  and 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  that 
direction  by  labor  organizations  In  the 
last  few  years  has  been  due  to  a  failure 
to  hold  by  the  only  sound  and  safe  doc¬ 
trine  regarding  the  rights  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  citizens.  It  has  been  a  bad  thing 
for  labor  organizations  and  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  reckless  performance  of  Debs 
should  be  the  means  of  bringing  public 
sentiment  back  to  a  clear  apprehension 
and  a  firm  support  of  the  doctrine  that 
no  man  or  combination  of  men  must  be 
allowed  to  violate  law  In  order  to  gain 


SUPPOSING  A  CASa. 

A  score  of  men  representing  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  met  In  this  city  on  Monday 
evening  and  Issued  a  call  for  a  mass 
meeting  to  be  held  to-morrow  night.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  meeting,  as  stated 
In  the  call.  Is  “  to  express  sympathy  with 
the  Pullman  employes  and  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Debs  and  hls  followers.”  The  call  ] 
also  announces  that  the  meeting  will 
“  demand  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  assistants,  and  all  courts  and  mili¬ 
tary  powers  shall  be  as  quick  to  defend 
the  workingman  as  they  now  show  them¬ 
selves  impatient  to  protect  the  capital¬ 
ists.” 

Now,  let  us  suppose  a  case.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  mob  of  capitalists  made 
up  of  railroad  Presidents  and  managers, 
and  the  owners  of  railroad  shares  and 
bonds,  and  led  by  Mr.  George  M.  Pull¬ 
man  and  Mr.  John  M.  Egan,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  General  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  should  Invade  the  dwellings  of  the 
workingmen  who  are  membecs  of  Mr. 
Debs’s  American  Railway  Union,  smash 
the  windows,  batter  down  the  doors, 
wreck  the  furniture,  burn  the  bedding, 
steal  the  bread  and  meat  belonging  to 
these  men,  beat  their  wives  and  children, 
and  prevent  the  men  themselves  from 
going  to  their  work.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen? 

The  first  thing  would  be  that  the  capi¬ 
talistic  press  would  denounce  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man,  Mr.  Egan,  and  their  followers  In 
language  of  such  vigor  and  indignation 
as  would  make  their  late  denunciation  of 
Debs  seem  as  mild  as  a  schoolgirl’s  com¬ 
position.  Then  the  police,  and  If  neces^ 
sary  the  militia,  and  If  they  were  unable  i 
to  suppress  the  mob  the  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army  of  the  United  States,  would 
attack  and  shoot  down  these  capitalists 
I  until  they  were  driven  out  of  and  away 
from  the  dwellings  of  the  workingmen. 
But  that  would  not  be  all.  Every  pluto¬ 
crat  of  them  who  could  be  caught  would 
be  arraigned,  tried,  and  punished  by  a 
long  term  of  Imprisonment.  More  than 
that.  If  these  wealthy  rioters  should  go 
so  far  as  to  kill  any  of  the  workingmen, 
the  murderers,  no  matter  who  they  were, 
would  be  hangtd.  and  not  all  the  wealth 
of  George  M.  Pullman  nor  all  the  cor¬ 
porate  power  behind  John  M.  Egan 
would  be  potent  enough  to  save  them 
from  the  gallo’^'S. 

The  representatives  of  organized  labor 
may  be  perfectly  sure  that  when  the 
capitalists  take  to  riot,  arson,  and  mur¬ 
der  the  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  and  the  courts  and  military  powers 
of  the  United  States  will  be  “quick  to 
defend  workingmen  ’’  from  their  ferocity 
—more  quick,  we  have  no  doubt,  than 
they  have  shown  themselves  In  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  “  protect  the  capitalists.'' 
Whether  a  rioter  Is  a  millionaire  or  a 
imlon  laborer.  It  Is  aU  one  to  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
present  point  of  difference  Is  that,  up  to 
the  hour  of  going  to  press,  the  capital¬ 
ists  have  not  taken  to  riot,  whUa  the 
workingmen  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  have.  We  should  expect  the  rep- 
reaentativas  of  organized  labor  in  the 
dty  at  Naw-York  to  ba  too  IntaUigaat  to 


re^n  that  we  can  stc  why 
aef^tlves  of  organized  labor  ahoul#  te 
fo^  all  the  time. 


Blotlngln  Ohioago. 

The  strike  in  Chicago  has  reached  the 
rioting  stage.  Thousands  of  men  are  oom-  | 
mittlng  lawless  acts,  and  there  Is  grave  | 
danger  that  many  Uvea  and  a  vast  amount 
of  property  will  be  destroyed.  The  mayor 
of  the  city  has  at  last  found  ont  that  bo 
has  not  been,  and  Is  not  now,  preserving 
'  order,  and  that  he  cannot  do  so.  He  has 
j  therefore  caUed  upon  the  governor  for 
1  troops,  and  two  brigades  have  been  called 
into  service. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  mayor  did  not 
discover  several  days  ago  that  Mr.  Debo 
had  virtually  usurp®!  hls  authority.  The 
Chicago  papers  ^re  caUlng  attention  to  the 
fact  that  as  far  back  as  last  Tuesday  ho 
sent  his  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Debs 
and  requested  permission  to  remove  dead 
animals  from  the  streets  to  the  render¬ 
ing  establlsbmeots. 

What  has  become  of  Mr.  Debs’  promlae 
that  ho  would  provide  all  the  men  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  property  and  proservs 
the  peace?  He  doesn’t  seem  to  have  pro¬ 
tected  any  property  or  attempted  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  he  has  called  from  their  various  em¬ 
ployments  are  the  ones  who  are  defying 
the  laws  and  preventing  the  running  of 
railroad  trains.  Evldentl.y  his  promise 
that  the  strike  should  be  a  peaceable  one 
was  not  made  In 'good  faith. 

It  is  evident  that  the  strikers  are  doing 
only  what  they  areexpectqd  to  do,  and  they 
are  willing  to  engage  in  almost  an,v  kind 
of  lawlessness  with  the  hope  of  making 
-  the  strike  a  success.  They  would  not  en¬ 
gage  in  rioting  of  their  own  free  will,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  it  is  wrong,  but  having 
been  misled  by  Mr.  Debs  and  his  lieuten¬ 
ants.  they  feel  they  cannot  now  afford  to 
be  defeated,  if  by  any  means  they  can 
avoid  defeat. 

I  As  reasonable  men  they  must  know- 
that  the  strike  is  wholly  unjustl- 
flablo.  They  haven’t  any  grievan<?o. 
and  yet  they  wilfully  ruin  the  business 
and  destroy  the  property  of  their  employ¬ 
ers,  and  for  what  purpose?  They  would 
find  It  difficult  to  give  a  good  reason.  Mr. 
Debs  has  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  ordering  them  to  strike.  The 
only  reason  he  has  given  is  that  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  refuses  to  arbitrate  the  differences 
between  himself  and  his  emplo.vea  In  his 
car.shops  in  the  town  of  Pullman,  Mr. 
Pullman  says  there  is  nothing  to  arbi¬ 
trate— that  his  employes  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  wages  he  was  willing  to  pay  and 
he  closed  hls  shops.  If  he  doesn’t  want 
to  operate  his  car  shops  there  Is  no  power 
that  can  make  him  do  so.  Mr.  Debs 
thinks  there  is,  and  he  has  set  about  pun¬ 
ishing  the  whole  country  by  obstructing 
tyavM  and  commerce. 

Mr.  Debs  would  feel  very  much 


places  If  they  wdfited  to,  and  yet  be  In¬ 
sists  that  Mr.  Pullman  shall  not  close ; 
bis  shops. 

It  is  probable  that  very  few  care  any-  , 
thing  for  Mr.  Pullman  or  the  intereste  of 
the  Pullman  company,  but  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Mr.  Pullman  is  right  when  i 
he  says  there  is  nothing  between  him  and 
his  late  employes  to  arbitrate.  He  has 
not  attempted  to  operate  his  shopaJRlth.; 
other  men,  and  he  has  taken  no  steps  to  | 
permanently  deprive  the  strikers  of  their 
places.  He  has  simply  closed  his  shops 
because  he  loses  money  bv  running  them. 

He  found  no  fault  with  his  employes  for 
striking,  and  they  ought  to  find  no  fault 
with  him  for  closing  hls  shops.  , 

But  the  Pullman  part  In  the  railway 
strike  is  such  a  small  one  that  it  la 
hardly  worth  considering.  The  simple 
issue  now  is  whether  the  commerce  and 
industries  of  the  country  are  to  be  para¬ 
lyzed  whenever  some  corporation  has  a- 
difference  with  Its  employes.  This  issue  _ 
interests  everybody. 

A  CALIFOBSIA  ISCipnWT, 

As  showing  the  feeling  of  ihe  people-of 
California  against  the 
railway,  says  the  New  'York  Post, « 
stated  that  a  train  was  iMde  up  M 
Jose  yesterday  and  a  division  master 
chanlo  was  on  hand  to  handle  the  th 
tic.  The  train  was, about  to  star 
storekeeper  in  that  town  walked 
the  crowd  carrying  a  little  8-yoar-eld 
in  his  arms  and  holding  a  stool 
bands.  'Tho  boy  had  an  . 
for  an  apron,  and  carried  ni 
In  his  hands.  He  was  placed  on  the 
in  the  middle  of  the  track  about  10 
in  front  of  the  loiromotive.  The 
father  and  his  friends  went  to  th 
chanic  and  told  him  ho  n 
the  train  over  tho  boy’s  .  ^  . 

there  two  hours,  hls  mother  brtngin 
to  him  to  play  with  while  he 
fort.”  Tho  train  was  then 


irtiiraiiimifi, 

Wa^es  at  PnllmaD,  Confesses  Hr. 
Wlckes,  Were  Cut  Below  a  Parity  — 
witli  the  Car  Contracts. 


■  towortirftut  the  bSlM?  aitehenice  were  l 

(employed  before  ell  othem.  1 

i  In  rejerd  to  the  leese.  he  e«ld  thetl 
the  company  had  always  made  the  re^ 
pairs,  and  he  did  not  consider  the  clause , 
requiring  the  tenant  to  keep  the  premy 
Ues  In  repair  to  be  operative.  But  he  | 
would  not  have  signed  euch  a  lease  him- 1 
self.  When  pressed  bje  the  Commts- ' 
sloner,  he  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
lease  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  was  not 
prepared  to  Identify  It.  „ 


lODLDR’T  8IG»  SUCH  A  RENT  LEASE 

Ur.  Fnllmen’i  Aotlve  Usna^er,  Like  Ur. 
PuUmsn,  Evades  Qnostiona  Whioh 
Are  Disagreeable. 


CHICAGO.  Aug.  28.— Vice-President 
Wlokes.  of  the  Pullman  Company,  con¬ 
tinued  his  testimony  to-day  before  the 
Labor  Commission.  He  squirmed  under 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Keman  and 
Anally  admitted  that  wages  were  cut 
below  a  parity  with  the  car  contracts. 

The  cost  to  the  company  of  building 
the  oars  under  contract  at  the  time  of 
the  strike  was  about  $1,400,000.  Mr. 
Wlokes  could  not  state  positively  whnt 
percentage  ef  this  was  for  labor,  as  that 
would  depend  upon  the  class  of  cars 
built;  but  he  thought  the  labor  repre¬ 
sented  about  $280,000.  The  reduction  of 
wages  at  Pullman  was  In  the  vicinity 
pf  20  per  cent.,  and  If  the  reduction  had  ; 
not  been  made  the  labor  would  have 
cost  }6(>,000  more. 

The  company,  In  order  to  secure  the  ! 
work,  made  a  contribution  of  $S2,000, 
Which  did  not  include  any  charges  for 
proflta  or  interest  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  Commissioner  Kernan  then  exam¬ 
ined  Mr.  Wlckes. 

■  The  company  contributed  $52,000  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  those  contracts 
and  the  wage-earners  at  Pullman  con¬ 
tributed  $(i0.0U0  for  the  same  purpose.  Is 
that  right?” 

"It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  make  the 
mental  calculation,”  replied  Mr.  Wlckes. 
He  Anally  admitted  that  the  statement 
was  substantially  correct. 

"Let  me  ask  your  policy  In  relation  to 
these  points."  continued  Commissioner 
Kernan.  "Taking  It  for  granted  that 
‘the  statement  Is  true,  would  It  not  have 
Seen  better  for  the  Pullman  Company 


a  good  one  would  It  not  have  been  good 
Iiollcy  to  give  the  mOCO,  which  was  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  labor?" 


"Don't  you  think  that  the  growing 
'onoentratlon  of  capital  In  large  cor- 
ooratlona  has  tended  to  make  the  rule 
that  the  laborer  Is  dependent  upon  the 
law  of  supply  an  demand  one  that  can 


mraedlately  consulted  wltfi  the  Ocneral 
llanagers.  On  July  2,  when  this  con-, 
'erence  was  s»,ld  to  have  taken  place, 
le  was  In  Washington.  He  reached  here  l 


*'*'‘Th?  monuf^turlng  branch  la  entirely 

,ranV«rsate‘’sro» 

Ut  Is  sepaz-ate  and  distinct.  ^  he  8  pei 
(«ent  per  annum  has  been  earned  tn  an- 
rbther  branch  of  the  business. 

I  Mr.  Wlckes  continued  that  the  amount 
of  back  rent  now  due  the 

S§”“ofd*eV”?''^V  ;‘v’!cTon’’s“"  ^rc"oJlra*.l!?g 

^“o‘u.?h“i'*Sr\hr^lle\*il"2?a'?r®;al»s 
In  the  country  and  the  mileage  cOvMed 
by  the  contracts  Is  a 
company  has  a  number  of 
fn  the  building  of  sleeping  and  f^her 
cars  and  Mr.  ’Wlckes  named  some  of 

iSrreirU^nnr'tlirrd^  aV"mSS^‘ «  t“h’l 

■^“llr^ard^srak  that  the  price  of 
foremen  had  the  POW'‘';„*‘?hl°t'^wav  It 
the  inen.  He  said  he  SPnri'le'-e'li*'®”- 


and  the  shops.  Less  than  one-third 

B  srlvLtage  to  the  men  |n  llvlizg, 
(  to  the  shops,  as  they  do  not  nave 

f  to  hav**  Aecreaae^  the  rent  when 
««?'•  nAmlBted  Com- 


the  ffhod  times  U  might  nave  »e*ii  | 

*■  Whzkes  admitted  that  the  rent  was 

t*oh  the  answer  that  there  wee  no  ^ 
L^tan  botwiien  the  town  and  the  ^ 


losses  claimed  by  various  r.ailroads  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike.  The  Alton  road  declared 
Its  loss  to  be  sm.56'J;  the  Chicago.  Bur¬ 
lington  and  Quincy,  $115,000  in  property; 
the  ChlcHiro.  Milwaukee  and  St. 'Paul. 


.SPRINGFIELD,  HI.,  Aug.  28.-Statls- 
tlcs  gathered  by  the  Adjutant-Oeneral 
show  that  the  m.lltla  have  been  called 
out  to  suppress  28  riots  since  1877.  and 


Mr.  Geo.  M.  Pullman  has  submitted  a 
statement  about  the  controversy  leading 
up  to  the  strike  which  is  interesting.  It 
is,  of  course,  ex  parte,  and  shows  up  his 
side  of  the  troubles,  but  it  gives  some  of 
the  inner  workings  of  the  tremendous 
industry  which  is  known  all  over  the 
world. 

Before  the  business  depression  of  last 
year  6,816  men  were  employed  in  the 
Pullman  car  works,  and  the  wages  paid 
out  reached  $305,000  a  month.  On  Kov. 
1, 1893,  the  force  was  rednued  to  2,000 
I  men,  about  one-third  of  the  normal 
number. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  restoring 
work  upon  some  basis,  without  which 
there  would  be  great  embarrassment  to 
employes  and  familiee,  including  between 
1 700  and  800  workmen  who  had  purchased 
homes  and  bad  not  completed  payment, 

!  Mr.  Pullman  declares  be  resolved  to 
j  meet  all  competition  and  take  in  work  at 
any  price  so  as  to  keep  up  the  shops.  He 
made  a  revision  of  piece  work  and  re¬ 
duced  wages,  the  company  also  resolving 
to  bear  its  full  share  of  the  loss.  He  de¬ 
clares*  that  he  took  in  a  contract  for 
fifty-five  Long  Island  cars,  upon  which 
be  lost  $300  a  car.  Ho  built  three  hun¬ 
dred  stock  cars  for  the  No;tb western  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  refrigerator  cars 
at  a  loes  of  $12  a  car  and  twenty-five 
cars  for  the  Lake  Shore  elevated  rood  at 
a  loes  of  $79  a  car.  To  restore  wagee  in 
force  daring  the  first  half  of  1893,  he  says; 

■‘ODtIsr  saoh  a  loals  ths  works  would  neces¬ 
sarily  close  down  and  tbe  great  majority  of 
the  employee  be  p«  In  Idleusee." 

Mr.  Pnllman  says  h«  boa  inangarated 
at  tbe  town  of  Pullman  a  latga  aystam  of 
Intmnal  Improwement,  havlMr'ni^ 


laMUtyHaOSODO  ■MwMSVRip^rwSHf 
wkkb,  onder  qonnal  ooaditioM,  would 
'hsve  been  epreed  oyer  eevenl  years, 

I  This  policy  he  propoeee  to  eontinae  ao  as 
to  give  employment  to  as  many  men  as 
pcasibla  and  to  put  in  cirenlation  a  large 
I  amount  of  money.  i 

I  As  to  rents,  Mr.  Pullman  says  the 
I  twelve  hundred  tenements  net  tbe  com¬ 
pany  3B0  per  cent,  on  its  investment, 
A  great  number  of  tbe  bouses  rent  from 
.  $6  to  $9  per  month,  the  company  keeping 
I  them  in  order  and  removing  the  garbage, 
j  The  average  amount  collected  for  gas  is 
I  $2  a  month,  the  total  water  rents  reach- 
I  ing  $1,000  per  monih.  The  present  pay¬ 
roll  at  Pullman  reaches  $7,000  a  day. 
The  renting  of  company  houses,  he  says, 

I  is  not  compulsory,  as  the  property  is  j 
ofiered  in  competition  with  neighboring 
towns  of  Kensington,  Oano,  end  Roeelad. 
They  are  let  alike  to  Pullman  employes 
and  to  very  many  others  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  company ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  many  Pullman  employes; 
rent  or  own  their  homes  in  those  adjacent 
towns.  The  average  rental  at  Pullman 
is  at  tbe  rate  of  $3  per  room  per  month. 
There  are  twelve  hundred  tenements  of 
varying  numbers  of  rooms,  tbe  average 
monthly  rental  of  which  is  $10;  of  these 
there  ore  six  hundred  the  average 
monthly  rental  of  which  is  $8. 

On  May  10  this  strike  was  ordered, 
and  next  day  about  2,500  employes  quit 
work,  leaving  but  600  at  tbe  shops.  As 
tbe  work  could  not  be  kept  up  with 
this  number  the  whole  plant  closed 
down. 

It  is  an  element  of  tbe  whole  situation  I 
worthy  of  note  that  at  the  beginning  of' 
the  strike  the  Pullman  Savings  Bank  bad 
on  deposit  in  its  savings  department 
$488,000,  of  which  about  nine-tenths  be¬ 
longed  to  employee  at  Pullman,  and  that 
this  amount  has  since  been  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  $32,000. 

The  business  of  manufacturing  cars  for 
sale  gives  employment  to  about  70  per 
cent,  of  the  shop  employes.  The  manu- 
facture  of  sleeping  cars  for  use  by  rail¬ 
way  companies  under  contract,  and 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  gives 
employment  to  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
i  shop  employes,  cannot  be  resumed  by 
the  company  to  an  important  extent  for 
a  very  long  time,  for  out  of  the  provision 
made  for  the  abnormal  travel  last  year 
the  company  now  has  about  400  sleeping 
can  in  store  ready  for  use,  but  for  which 
there  is  no  need  in  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  of  public  travel. 

Gouernment  or  No  Government. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  his  evidence  given 
before  the  Labor  Commission  on 
Wedne.sday,  .-ad:  “1  contend  that 
the  Government  is  all  wrong,”  and, 
“If  the  Government  would  keep  its 
hands  off  the  laboring  man,  we  would 
soon  bring  rullman  to  time,”  etc. 
Government  is  the  exorcise  of  sover¬ 
eignty  and  Is  an  organic  growth  of 
centuries.  It  is  further  a  matter  of 
law  and  not  of  the  whims  or  ca¬ 
prices  of  any  man  or  set  of  men.  “If 
Government  would  keep  its  hands 
off,”  wc  should  simply  have  no  such 
thing  as  Government,  and  men 
would  be  little  more  than  a  pack  of 
wolves  tearing  each  other  to  pieces, 
the  strong  robbing  and  tyran¬ 
nizing  over  the  weak.  The 
bank  robber,  the  highwayman, 
the  burglar  could  do  well  “if  govern¬ 
ment  would  keep  its  hands  off.”  Tlic 
object  of  a  government  is  to  keep  its 
hands  on  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that 
laws  arc  obeyed.  All  right-minded 
people  sustain  the  government  and 
demand  the  execution  of  law,  for  any 
other  course  Is  simply  anarchy,  or  no 
government  except  such  as  exists 
among  wild  beasts  and  savages,  the 
strong  devouring  tbe  weak.  The 
opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Howard, 
that  “the  government  Is  all  wrong,” 
is  the  opinion  of  an  uneducated  man 
with  little  if  any  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory  or  economies,  and  for  such  a  one 
,  it  is  easier  to  tear  down  than  it  is  to 
buildup.  Ills  “keep  hands  off"  and 
'  let  Irresponsible  persons  violate  law 
and  commit  crimes  suggests  the  old 
couplet: 


Tha  Oreat  Strike. 

It  h  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  strike 
I  now  on  in  the  West  Is  tVe  most  serious  in 
Its  consequences  and  the  most  menacing  lii 
'  iu  possibilities  that  has  over  occurred  In 
this  country. 

It  is  like  a  sweeping  prairie  fire  which  has 
Spread  from  a  mere  spark.  Six  weeks  ago’ 
twenty-five  hundred  men  in  the  car  works 
at  Pullman,  Ill.,  struck  In  consetiucnce  of 
reduced  wages,  which  the  company  claimed 
was  an  unavoidable  necessity  in  view  of  the 
prevailing  business  stagnation,  which,  as' 
everybody  knows,  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  ruinous  tariff  agitation  kept  up  in  Con¬ 
gress.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  a  simple 
issue  between  employers  and  employes, 
which  might  have  been  amicably  settled  by 
the  parties  concerned.  But  it  was  not  so 
settled.  The  company  closed  Us  works  on 
the  given  ground  Ih.at  it  could  not  coue.edo 
the  demands  of  the  men  and  cuntinue 
operations  without  ruinous  losses.  The 
men  were  consequently  loft  in  idleness.  j 

The  fight  has  since  been  taken  up  by  the  ' 
American  Railway  Union  and  waged  with 
results  well  known  to  the  reading  public.  It 
has  a.ssumed  the  form  of  a  boycott  against 
the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  West  which  use 
Pullman  cars.  Already  the  railway  oiiera- 
tions  of  the  western  part  of  the  continent 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  paralyzed,  to  the 
enormous  loss  of  the  companies  and  their 
employes,  serious  Interruption  of  travel, 
great  detriment  to  business,  and  intolerable 
annoyanco  to  the  travelling  public  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  cjj  people  have  thus  be¬ 
come  the  innocent  victims  of  loss  and  suffer- 
ing  on  account  of  a  dispute  to  which  they  wore 
not  parties  and  with  which  they  had  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  do.  Widespread  and 
serious  ns  the  situation  is,  it  may  grow  more 
I  so.  The  paralysis  of  the  West  may  be 
j  pushed  to  the  Bast. 

j  For  a  trouble  so  disastrous  to  the  general 
I  community  there  certainly  should  be  some 
preventive  or  remedy.  W'e  believe  that  such 
■  a  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  arbitration.  In 
’  many  disputes  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye  this  has  already  proved  successful, 
and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  so  in  all  such 
I  cases.  In  the  settlement  of  menacing  inter-  | 
'  national  controversies  arbitration  has  been 
resorted  to  with  the  most  satisfactory  re-  | 
I  suits,  and  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
I  favor  of  submitting  to  this  method  of 
j  settlement  every  international  dispute  which 
cannot  be  amicably  adjusted  by  diplomacy. 

In  the  case  of  railway  strikes  arbitration 
would  seem'  to  be  a  public  necessity.  Ordi- 
I  narily  the  general  public  is  not  affected  by  a 
controversy  between  employer  and  employ^. 
But  a  railway  service  is  a  public  service, 
which  cannot  be  paralyzed  or  crippled  with¬ 
out  an  interference  with  travel  end  traffic,  i 
which  means  serious  loss  and  disturbance  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  issue  between  the  | 
company  and  its  operatives.  j 

Had  the  differences  between  the  Pullman 
company  and  its  men  been  submilted  to  ar-  | 
bitratiou  they  might  have  been  satisfactorily  ' 
adjusted  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
the  pending  strike  averted.  Even  now  the 
coufiict  may  be  brought  to  a  welcome  end 
by  such  means,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  for 
I  the  general  public,  as  well  os  the  thousands 
involved  in  the  strike,  if  this  is  done. 


IBTRIKB  IS  OOSTINO  MIMAOBS.  ' 

Competent  authority  estimates  the 
property  loss  in  this  city  alone  by  fire  and 
waste  the  last  ten  days  at  $8,(I(X),000,  a 
,  loss  traceable  directly  to  the  strike,  says 
I  a  Chicago  special  to  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  But  that  vast  amount  la  Insig- 
nlflcant  In  comparison  to  the  loss  due  to 
a  sacrifice  of  wages  and  paralysis  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  railroad  tie-up  has  thrown  not 
less  than  200,000  railroaa  emplovos  out  of 
work. 

Now  it  is  announced,  as  tbo  result  of  a 
careful  canvass,  that  industrial  establish-  ! 
meats  In  Chicago  and  its  envli-ons,  em¬ 
ploying  100.000  men,  will  shut  down  until 
the  Strike  Ift  sottled.  Other  manufacture 
iuff  comiuunlties  throuftbout  the  west  are 
doJuf?  the  ssme  thiuR,  and  it  is  notan  exn 
affgeration  tp  state  that  the  ranks  of 
idlers  in  the  west  will  be  .iucreas^  1,000,- 
000  men  by  reason  of  the  strike. 

•  ‘■'““".‘'•y  *•.  TJtefoforo,  los¬ 

ing  #2,000,1X10  a  day  in  wages,  estimating 
the  pay  of  the  men  at  the  Tew  averaged 
IS  a  dqy.  On  the  basis  of  the  AstImaU  of 
men  out  of  work  in  Chicago  now  by  rea- 
son  of  the  B6riko,>thd  ■  Wofktacrmen  nrA 
contributlnjr  m),000  a  day  to  iSt  wftirea? 
and  #a0().0()0  more  In  drofi  fip6n  the^w> 
sources  for  the  cifkt  at  imjdror  a  dsil  v 

total  of  1000.000,  r  ■  .“r  •  ““y 


the  boycott  of  the  PULLMAN 

COMPANY. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  hos  long  Iwasted  not 
only  of  the  beat-cfiuippcd  and  most-effl<'ieiil  shops  on  this 
winlinent,  but  also  of  the  most-contenled  liody  of  skilled 
workmen  in  tlio  world.  The  town  of  Pullman,  near  Chl- 
engo,  lins  been  everywhere  dcscrllied  and  praised  ns  tlie  I 
mfMlel  liome  of  Uie  nrti.san,  founded  upon  tlie  great  idea  Hint 
the  intcresis  of  emjjloyer  and  employed  are  one,  nnd  admin¬ 
istered  by  its  owners  with  stich  generous  regnnl  for  the 
welfare  nnd  the  wishes  of  the  resident  InliorersHS  vindicates 
their  fnr-aigliteti  wisdom  by  making  strikes  and  serious  dis¬ 
turbances  among  its  men  impo.ssilile.  Yet  on  Jlny  lllh  of 
this  year  tlirce  thousand  of  these  working-men  suddenly  re¬ 
fused  to  do  their  work;  the  simps  were  closed;  and  bitter 
liostility  lins  taken  the  place  of  the  e.\eeplionnlly  friendly 
relations  so  long  preserved  lielween  them  nnd  the  company. 
The  families  not  only  of  the  striker.s.  but  of  many  ollicrs 
whose  opportunity  to  earn  n  living  is  destrnyisl  liy  tlie 
strike,  are  in  great  want,  meagrely  supported  by  clmrity. 

After  six  weeks  of  idleness  it  was  clear  that  the  eompnn}' 
wpuld  not  yield  to  the  dictation  of  labor  unions,  nnd  tlint 
the  men  must  soon  starve  nr  return  to  work  ni  llio  wages  of¬ 
fered.  Under  tliese  circumstances  the  American  Railway 
Union,  nn  nssoeinlion  of  workingmen  employed  upon  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  most  of  its  members  on  roads  run¬ 
ning  out  of  Chicago,  determined  to  interfere.  On  .lunc  2!2<i 
a  committee  of  tiic  body  waited  on  officers  of  tlie  Pullman 
company  to  liemnnd  a  ■‘settlement"  wliicli  should  satisfy 
the  workmen,  nnd  tlirentened  that  if  this  were  not  promised 
witliin  a  few  hours  the  union  would  proclaim  a  “  boycott" 
of  the  cars  nnd  business  of  the  Pullman  company  through¬ 
out  the  country,  to  take  effect  at  noon  of  .June  2flth.  The 
Pullman  company  could  not  confer  with  railroad  men  with 
whom  they  lind  no  Inisiness  relations  on  the  conduct  of  its 
work.s,  nnd  tlie  tlirent  of  the  union  wns  enrried  out  with  little 
delay.  Before  night  of  .June  2Hth  every  signni-mnn,  switcli- 
mnn,  brnkemnn,  fireman,  and  yardman  belonging  to  the 
American  Railway  Union  wns  ordered  not  to  handle,  move, 
or  in  any  way  assist  in  running  any  Pullman  ear  or 
any  train  containing  such  a  car.  Most  of  the  railroads 
ending  In  Chicago  run  Pullman  sleepers  nnd  chair-cars  liy 
contract  with  the  Pullman  company.  Fifteen  of  these  roads 
were  suddenly  thrown  into  confusion,  nnd  all  of  the  tliroiigli 
passenger  traffic  on  tliree  nr  four  of  lliem  was  stopped. 
The  railway  union  has  called  for  aid  in  its  boycott  upon  all 
the  large  associations  of  workingmen,  ami  some  of  these 
liave  promised  eo-operation.  Tlie  Knighls  of  Labor,  it  is 
reported,  will  lie  asked  by  tlieir  “General  Master  Work¬ 
man,”  Mr.  SovEHEifiN,  to  enforce  tlie  boycott  everywhere, 
while  the  great  Brotlierhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  community  trained  in  the  spirit  of 
obedience  to  law  nnd  of  respect  for  tlie  rights  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  understand  the  principles  on  wliich  tlie  American 
Railway  Union  is  acting.  The  union  has  been  informed  by 
certain  men,  who  formerly  worked  for  tlie  Pullman  com¬ 
pany,  but  have  left  its  service,  that  they  want  to  return  to 
its  work  nt  higher  wages  than  it  is  willing  to  pay.  The 
union  at  once  sends  a  committee  to  order  the  Pullman 
company  to  open  its  shops,  now  closed  for  want  of  firdcrs, 
nnd  to  employ  these  men  nt  wages  satisfactory  to  them¬ 
selves,  under  the  threat  that  otherwi.se  tlie  union  will  em¬ 
barrass  and  confound  the  transportation  business  of  thirty 
millions  of  people,  nnd  inflict  inestimable  inconvenience  nnd 
loss  upon  the  wliole  travelling  community.  Like  the  union 
itself,  several  of  the  large  organizatlonp  formed  “  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Inlior"  are  really  controlled  by  n  few  reck¬ 
less  demagogues,  who  meet  in  secret  nnd  deliberate  wliother 
or  not  lliey  shall  join  in  tins  conspiracy  to  extort  terms  from 
a  parlictilnr  company  for  a  set  of  men  who  want  ils  wages, 
by  injuring  the  nation.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the  Imy- 
cott,  in  plain  words,  is  this:  “Tlie  labor  organizations  are 
able  to  make  life  intolerable  in  the  United  Stales.  Let  them 
show  their  power,  and  public  opinion  will  recpiire  all  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  to  submit  to  their  dictalion.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  such  a  position.  The  power 
to  do  harm  licloiigs  to  every  man.  Tlie  more  complicatwl 
our  .sor-ial  organization  liecomcs,  the  greater  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  small  numlier  of  people  to  tlirow  it  inlo  disorder. 
In  the  simplest  of  8.avage  communities  any  man  may  liecome 
an  assassin.  But  it  is  only  in  a  complex  system  of  society, 
in  which  the  interclinnge  of  services  is  constant  and  essen¬ 
tial,  that  a  very  few  men,  engaged  in  some  one  minor  but 
indispensable  employment,  can,  by  sudden  de.sertion  of  their 
post,  bring  annoyance  or  even  disaster  to  multitudes.  But 
the  common-sense  of  mankind  recognizes  tlie  use  of  this 
power  to  do  liarm.  ns  a  means  of  extorting  by  threats  advan¬ 
tages  or  profits  of  any  kind,  ns  the  tmscst  of  crimes.  Tlie 
brigantl  who  demands  ransom  for  his  prisoner,  with  mutila¬ 
tion  or  death  ns  tlie  alternative;  the  police  captain  wlio  sells 
for  money  ids  power  to  arrest  the  dealers  iii  vice  and  crime; 
the  news  monger  who  gathers  scandal  in  onicr  that  lie  may 
be  paid  for  suppressing  it — these  are  the  types  of  black¬ 
mailers  whom  all  the  world  loathes.  'I’he  boycott  ordered 
by  the  railway  union  is  morally  no  liciter  than  any  of  these 
nets.  It  is  an  attempt  nt  lilnckimiil  nn  the  largest  scale,  it 
undertakes  by  duress  to  compel  the  I'oniniunity  to  interfere 
in  a  business  of  wliieli  it  lias  no  knowledge  and  in  which  it 
has  no  rights;  to  interfere  not  to  enforce  its  convictions  of 
right,  liul  to  relieve  itself  from  distress  by  disreganling  nil 
considerations  of  justice  nnd  duty.  If  the  attempt  could 
succeed,  all  hope  for  sucli  an  adjii.stinent  of  the  relations  of 
hdtor  and  capital  ns  will  be  consistent  with  social  order  must 
lie  alNiiidoiied.  A  community  which  can  Ire  terrorized  liy 
such  a  conspiracy  im  tliis  into  enforcing  its  decrees  against 
the  owners  of  industries  is  alreiuly  far  on  the  road  towards 
anarchy. 

But  wlicthcr  this  reckless  nnd  impudent  assault  upon 
the  very  basis  of  .society  sindl  Ih-  checked  nt  once  or  shall 


I^uiT  to  Witlesprciul  disorder  lieforc  Its  lucvitabla  faiiute, 
it  is  yet  an  important  indication  of  the  general  unrest  of 
worklng-n*en.  Tlie  laborers  engaged  in  productive  Indus-  I 
try  are  the  strength  of  tlie  nation,  and  upon  their  integri¬ 
ty,  patriotism,  nnd  efficiency  depend  its  wealth,  its  progress, 
nnd  even  its  safety.  Many  recent  events  have  shown  that 
discontent  is  increasing  among  them,  and  that  ever  greater 
numbers  are  beginning  to  despair  of  obtaining  what  they  re¬ 
gard  ns  justiee  to  lalxir  under  present  social  conditions.  Tlic 
linrd  times  wliicli  Imve  prevailed  of  late  have  done  niiicli  to 
stimulate  vague  desires  for  radical  change.  Self-styled  re¬ 
formers,  apostles  of  various  forms  of  swialism,  nil  classes  of 
tlieorists  with  positive  remedies  to  propose,  nnd  even  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  anarcliy,  find  tlicir  opportunity  licre.  Large  bmlies 
of  working-men.  most  of  them  individually  industrious  and 
law-abiding  citizens,  are  led  by  demagogues  step  by  step 
into  declarations  nnd  acts  the  character  and  tendency  of 
which,  if  tliey  understood  them  clearly,  tlicy  would  utterly 
condemn.  In  resisting  and  suppressing  such  ablnckinail- 
ing  conspiracy  as  the  imycott  of  tlie  Pullman  cars  by 'tlie 
American  Railway  Union  the  nation  is  lighting  for  ils  own 
existence  just  as  truly  ns  in  suppressing  the  great  relM-llion. 
But  tlie  work  which  the  occasion  shows  to  be  necessary  is 
not  done  wlien  the  power  of  the  conspiracy  is  broken.  It 
remains  to  bring  into  liarmony  with  the  order  of  society, 
nnd  with  all  tlie  conditions  of  our  industrial  progress,  tlie 
minds  and  hearts  of*the  citizens  who  liave  been  misled  into 
lids  wild  movement,  and  those  of  ilieir  many  .sympatliizcrs 
throughout  tlie  land.  Such  rebellions  against  social  order 
and  the  principles  of  civilization  will  grow  more  dangerous, 
unless  the  intelligence  of  the  country  shall  come  to  uuder- 
sliuid  tlicir  causes  and  find  a  way  to  remove  them. 


AHEMPT  TO  KILL  WICKES. 

Aa  Inernal  Machine  for  the  Pullman 
Vice  President 

OmcAGO.  July  ll.-Th«  Hfrald  prints  the  fol- 
Jowlnd.  dated  July  to : 

Had  It  not  been  tor  the  detectives  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Wickes  of  the  Pullman  ooinpany.  tlie  ex- 
Mutive  oQlcor  In  cliarge  when  Mr.  Pullman  is 
nway.  has  around  him.  the  probabilities  are 

that  he  would  be  a  dead  man  now. 

It  Is  said  that  two  attempts  wore  made  to  kill 
Mr.  Wickes  to-day.  one  this  atternoou  and  tho 
Other  later  in  the  evening. 

While  he  was  standing  in  front  of  the  Pullman 
building  this  aftornoou  watching  the  manoiu- 
vres  of  the  regulars  on  the  lake  front  a  man 
made  his  way  to  the  Viee-President’s  tide  and 
Whispered  Bomcthlng  in  his  ear. 

Mr.  Wickes  made  some  sort  of  reply,  when 
the  man  suddenly  drew  a  dagger  anl  tried  to 
gtab  him.  Tho  Vice-President  Is  both  a  cool 
and  very  powerful  man.  and  without  losing  his 
presence  of  mind  tie  grasped  the  foUow  by  the 


and  very  powerful  man.  and  without  losing  his 
presence  of  mind  tie  grasped  tho  foUow  by  the 
arm  and  gave  it  a  sudden  wrench. 

Finding  hlm.self  foiled,  tho  would-ho  assassin  I 
darted  away  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  To  i 
those  around  him  Mr.  Wickes  said  the  matter 
amounted  to  notliing.  and  that  the  fellow  must 
have  been  some  lunatic  who  wished  to  frighten 


I  saw  Mr.  AVickes  In  his  offloc.  204  Pullman 
building,  soon  alter  midnight.  When  1  asked 
him  o  bout  the  attemptupon  his  life  he  said: 

"There  was  sn  attempt  upon  my  life,  hut  It 
was  not  with  danger.  About  3  o’clock  In  tha 
afternoon  a  man  with  a  rolling  walk,  like  that 
of  a  sailor,  came  to  my  man  and  asked  for  me. 
saying  he  had  a  bottle  of  wine  for  me.  sent  by  a 
lady.  He  said  tho  lady  had  given  him  a  quarter 
to  deliver  the  bottle  nnd  ho  would  get  another 
Quarter  after  delivering  IL 

"My  secretary  looked  at  the  package  and 
then  finally  opened  It  It  looked  like  a  corset 
box  and  was  wrapiied  In  heavy  jtaper.  In  this 
box  was  an  ordinary  green  bottle,  such  as  olives 
come  iu.  about  a  foot  in  length. 

"  Fop  a  stopper  there  wns  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper  running  down  through  the  bottle,  wrap¬ 
ped  around  a  lot  of  giant  powder,  thus  making 
a  fuse.  Tho  fuse  was  held  In  place  with  some 
tar  around  the  top  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 

■■  The  body  wns  half  filled  with  turpentino.and 
also  contained  several  cartridges  nnd  some 
pieces  of  broken  glass  and  nails.  If  the  fuse 
bad  been  lighted  the  explosion  of  giant  powder  ^ 
would  have  undoubtedly  set  tho  turpentine  on  , 
Are.  and  In  turn  the  cartridges  would  have  ex¬ 
ploded. 

"You  can  understand  that  the  infernal 
inaohlne,  If  you  con  call  it  such,  was  a  rather 
dangerous  affair.  I  had  It  sent  to  the  Armour 
Institute,  wliero  one  of  the  chemistry  pro¬ 
fessors  examined  it. 

“After  detaining  tho  fellow  awhile  we  let  him 
•a  He  stuck  to  his  origtual  story,  that  s  lady 
■ant  him  to  me  with  the  bottle.  On  the  outside 
of  the  package  was  the  inscription:  ‘Tq  the 
■•nUeman  in  room  204.'  ” 


Was  •«  MitwlQQdww  I*®* 

8U  Mall. 

Chicago,  Deo.  1«.— Somebody  sent  George 
M.  Pullman  and  P.  D.  Armour  a  prema¬ 
ture  Christmas  present,  or  rather  two  of 
them,  which,  If  they  are  not  infernal 
machines,  are  deadly  enough  to  have 
seriously  disfigured  the  countenances  of 
these  two  men  had  they  received  and 
opened  the  packages,  which  came  through 


slate  pencils,  only  homo  made  and 
roughly  fiut  together,  out  of  two  pieces 
of  a  cigar  box.  The  box.  which  was  about 
seven  Inches  lorm  and  an  Inch 
and  a  halt  wfde.  had  a  slUl- 


1  The  Bouthern  PaclAc  ^ 

.ont  Sgn  Francisco  becatwd  * 

ur  a  orem^  thousand  workmen  8000  mll«4 
sther  two  of  '  disentisfiod  with  their 
not  intornal  thoir  action  by  the  statement  i 
Kh  to  have  Bouthcm  Pacific  Company  ta* 
ttenancea  of  Mr.  PnilmanhKij^ 

•ecelved  and  Pacific  Coast."  Sufh  wrong-lW 
ame  through  and  wrong  thinking  would  bsi 
id^  to  iliem.  lipf  if  it  were  losa  conspicuoUMF  «“* 
lren*^’uBe”for  pleasantly  in  evidence.  - 

made  nnd  It  is  the  railroad  strikers 
f  two  pieces  trying  to  extend  throughofiTW*! 

In®  “toefi  whole  country  the  fight  of  a 
ul  a  Riui-  men  in  tho  town  of  Pullman.  TiW'MjpP*.', 
‘dr  crii  Pacific  Company  and  all' WiwBfif- 

Inilpaper'bc-  railways  that  have  been  locked  y  "1^- 
two  a.  num-  this  senseless  strike  are  making  Ww 
which  would  light-not  Pullman’s.  They  cltUffl  W 
to  remuuAer  H  with  themselves  wh*t  : 

ileces  of  lead  sliull  haul  and  that  it  is  nofeM  dliIJMt 
rid  a  quantity  uictaUon  by  their  employees.  TW 
'In^conifgmly  liive  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Pullmitf; 


bor  of  heads  of  matches  which  would  tight— not  Pullman’s.  They 
??ver“bec!i“'puUcd®opeS!^®  The  it  with  themselves  wh 

of  the  box  was  filled  with  pieces  of  lead  shull  haul  and  that  it  is  ni 
pipe  plugged  nt  both  ends,  and  a  quantity  dictation  by  their  empb 

Sfos^eyy®’-a“?ou"^d“‘?^^pfp"e%K^^onV^^^^^^  H-e  nothing  to  do  with  M 
to  the  saiidpaijor.  In  the  top  of  th-.'  t*lpo  alleged  fight.  They  have 
was  a  hole  through  which  a  fuse  was  In-  i„  it  mjd  there  is  no  defen 


was  a  hole  through  which  a  fuse  was  In-  i„  it  and  there  is  no  defensible  TtS[i»| 
serted  and  burled  In  the  powder.  All  „.hntevor  why  a  local  labor  QualW* 
m-“not  w!lf«^Imoved'^I'hen^h^^^^  an  Illinois  village  should  disturb 

olfieials  to-night  set  fire  to  a  quality  distract  the  entire  United  States. 

was^Soulh  nowderoto  have'^^aus^^a'^  ^ 

rlous  explosion.  The  ends  of  the  lead  Chicago  and  the  Southern  PselOC  Mew 
pipe  were  plugged  up  with  cork,  and  the  rectly  affected  by  the  strike.  OtheseW* 
nietat  fi®hlcn  down  over  them  a.  embarrassed  through  their  intimate  CW 

hammer.  The  contrivance  was  so.ikcd  , _ , _  _  ,  f _ , _ ^  ^ 

In  water  and  wa.s  opened  with  the  utmost  i  nectlon  or  use  of  tracks  or  tersMnaiS  m 
care.  Tho  one  addressed  to  Mr.  Pullman  the  boycotted  lines.  The  carrylng-X* 
was  opened  at  one  end  only,  but  this  was  the  United  States  maUs  is  intemwllrt  , 
oiiough  to  show  that  in  structure  it  did  ,  .m  thn  bw*- 

not  dlfCet  from  the  other.  and  delajed.  At  least  one  of  the 

About  midnight  last  night  a  man  named  '  cotted  lines— the  Atchison— Is  under  Uy 
S.  A.  Owen,  endeavored  to  see  boUi  Mr.  protection  of  the  United  States  Court 
^uTSI;"r2?us'^e5•a'c^^rVe^‘s^t■■w^^^^^^^^  lUi*  and  the  interruption  of  the  maUs: 
police  surveillance.  He  tells  a  story  that ;  has  attracted  the  attention  or  the  FM* 
last  nieht  about  9  o’clock,  while  he  was  Government.  It  is  hoped  thnt  tb« 

.standing  In  an  alley  back  of  a  State  street  j*,  interfiwe  with' 

theater,  be  overheard  two  men  engaged  latter  WJJI  see  its  w  ay  to  tntenere  ww 
In  a  low  conversation,  the  burden,  of  which  a  strong  arm.  No  other  power  can  Oef|L 
was  that  they  Intended  to  blow  Messrs,  adequately  with  the  difficulty.  InterstaW 
iVS  tero‘f"t°w^®n?^r*n*ar°n?i''-  commerce  is  assailed  and  interrupted  ^ 
chines  which  they  woufd  receive  with  a  most  flagrant  and  unwarranteo  mniru 
their  mall  to-day.  One  of  the  follows  had  n^r.  The  strikers  who  hold  up  trftinC} 
Su"elft^'^drX‘}fta.Tac°b'  because  they  carry  Pullman  car.  sro 

companion.  “Well,  here’s  to  old  Pullman  guilty  of  as  clear  a  breach  of  law  a*  < 
ai^  Armour.”  u  i  *  *.  those  who  hold  up  trains  because  they 

ln"IS.n®r  ?o‘'■tr1^;ia^rl3'I^VI“ItV^^^^  cun-y  express  cars  containing  treasuro.  . 
them  warning  of  the  threatened  danger.  Tho  hgUt-hearted  and  irresponsible  way 
If  the  fellow  expected  a  reward  for  his  which  this  great  strike  has  been 


through  the  agency  of  two  Infernal  ma-  commerce  is  nssatiea  ana  inierrupwu  ^ 
chines  which  they  woufd  receive  with  a  most  flagrant  and  unwarranteo  mair^ 
their  mall  to-day.  One  of  the  follows  had  aer.  The  strikers  who  hold  up  trains 
Su"elft^'^drX‘}fta.Tac°h'  iSi'e^"^  because  they  carry  Pullman  car.  aro 

companion.  “Well,  here’s  to  old  Pullman  guilty  of  as  clear  a  breach  of  law  a*  < 
ai^  Armour.”  u  i  *  *.  those  who  hold  up  trains  because  they 

ln"IS.n®r?o‘'■tr1^;ia^rl3'I^VI“ItV^^^^  cun-y  express  cars  containing  treasuro. 
them  warning  of  the  threatened  danger.  The  hgUt-hearted  and  irresponsible  way 

If  the  fellow  expected  a  reward  for  his  which  this  great  strike  has  been  U»-.  , 
d-rtaken  shows  that  the  men  engag^  ' 
postal  department  brought  that  ofllcial  it  do  not  understand  its  gravity.  XBW. 
on  the  scene  and  Owen  was  taken  to  his  break  gaily  with  their  own  employerf 
?hro®u^{;  l‘'S,.!rsTeIt!2^x""el!^L"rfen®c"e"  because  other  men.  who  make  car.  bg£  ' 
Stuck  to  his  story  that  the  only  role  he  do  not  work  them,  have  quarreiea  wm  ^ 
played  In  the  affair  was  that  of  a  bone-  theirs.  On  this  pretext  they  throw  tn 
?f.^o‘Tnsp^c®toT"lhicr“rs  business  of  tre.entire  ^^ted 

the  same  thing  he  told  Messrs  Armour  confusion  and  idly  imagine  that  notoUMr 
and  Pullman  earlier  in  the  day.  ,  aerious  will  come  of  it  The  sltliatlsil  ^ 

Aside  from  the  direct  issues  involved.  their  senses.  The  railroilt, 

the  strike  of  the  employes  of  the  to  yield  to  their  ' 

Pullman  Car  Company  offers  an  In-  mauds.  A  few  lines  to  which  I*uU 

s'.ructivtf  object  lesson  on  tho  Inefficacy  of  cars  are  not  a  necessity  may  yield, 

paternalism.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  the  sacrifice  is  to  them  a  slight  one, 

that  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  an  amateur  even  tliese  net  unwisely.  The  stro 

pbilosopiieri  asi  well  as  a  practical  busi-  Hues  will  never  yield,  and  they  ought 

ness  man,  set  out  some  years  ago  to  to.  Tho  railroads  have  enlisted  In' 

establish  tho  ideal  relations  between  war  which  the  law  and  common  i  _ 

capital  and  labor.  He  built  a  city  about  alike  condemn  and  which  tho  puhUo 

his  car  works  not  far  from  Chicago,  and  condemn  roundly  as  soon  as  it  1 

called  it  Pullman.  He  went  in  to  make  feels  the  pinch  of  the  interruption  of 


Pullman’s  Paternalism  a  Failure. 

Aside  from  the  direct  issues  involved, 
the  strike  of  the  employes  of  the 
Pullman  Car  Compau.v  offers  an  In- 
s'.ructtvO'object  lesson  on  the  ineffioacy  of 
paternalism.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  an  amateur 
pbilosopiieri  asi  well  as  a  practical  busi¬ 
ness  man,  set  out  some  years  ago  to 
establish  tho  ideal  relations  between 
capital  and  labor.  He  built  a  city  about 
his  car  works  not  far  from  Chicago,  and 
called  it  Pullman.  He  went  in  to  make 
Pullman  "the  model  industrial  city,” 
and  the  •'model  city"  has  since  been  fre¬ 
quently  and  industriously  boomed  iu  the 
public  prints. 

Mr.  Pullman  owned  all  of  the  houses, 
all  of  the  stores,  all  of  the 
streets;  owned  the  water  works, 
the  lighting  plant  and  everything 
else,  including  the  town  hall  and 
the  jail.  It  was  his  theory  that  all  of 
these  things  being  under  one  management, 
and  that  management  being  identical 
with  the  one  operating  the  industries  of 
the  city,  affairs  could  and  would  bo  made 
to  run  along  with  very  little,  if  any,  fric¬ 
tion.  The  men  were  to  be  p  .ovided  with 
everything  they  might  ne^— for  pay,  of 
course— and  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  com¬ 
pany  were  to  watch  over  them  with 
fatherly  solicitude. 

But  in  spite  of  Mr.  Pullman's  tender 
paternalism,  the  scheme  wouldn’t  work 
The  men  saw  their  wages  going  lower  and 
lower,  until  they  reached  a  point  below  a 
I  decent  living  rale.  This  is  assertea  as  a 
I  fact  by  the  Times  and  other  Chicago  pa¬ 
pers.  Meanwhile  the  rent  charges  for 
Mr.  Pullman's  houses  continued  as  high 
as  ever,  fuel  cost  as  much  as  be¬ 
fore,  the  water  rent  was  not  reduced  and 
there  was  no  scaling  down  of  pricesat  Mr. 
Pullman's  stores;  so  the  workmen  re¬ 
solved  that  something  must  be  done. 


I  ful,  so  they  went  on  a  strike.  Now,  the 
I  strike  was  one  great  evil  that  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  sought  to  abolish  by  the  .instltutloa 
of  his  “model  city."  And  here  came  the 
strike,  right  when  tho  strong  points  of 
the  system  should  have  made  themselves  ' 
manifest— when  times  wore  hard  sod 
money  scarce. 

The  merits  of  the  strike,  considered  in 
themselves,  do  not  change  the  fict  that 
this  is  an  inatance  in  which  poternaiism 
has  proved  itself  a  failure. 


IP 


^  Foasibly  the  people  would  hat* 
sympathy  with  the  railroads  ia 
strike  if  it  were  not  for  the  tre 
monoply  of  the  Pnllman  PaiaceOarCmi 
pany.  It  looks  like  all  tbebniiadl^ 
the  west  mart  stop  nnleea  slnnpl^ 
parlor  cars  are  to  be  banled.  Tbw 
I  got  along  and  people  traveled 
road  before  the  days  of  Sir  Qeorgw^ 
I  man  and  the  world  oonld  do  it  «ip|i| 
The  differences  Jiitween  thaFallag|tf 
and  their  workmen  should  not  b6aoaai> 
national  matter  to  be  inforeed  by 
nets  and  batteries. 

I  The  Pnllman  Palace  Oar  Oompawjb 
law  nnto  itself.  So  far  it  Has 
tonebed  by  legislatniw  or  railroa^B 
miestons.  It  baa  gone  right 
dering  the  public,  charging  92  nij^B 
for  berths,  and  palling  down  over^^H 
focating  passenger  the  npper  wM 
whether  it  was  oconpied  or 
I  man  who  wonld  not  be  smotbSMiuin 
I  pay  the  company  for  the  whajMM|| 
I  or  must  bay  the  porter  with 


night  in  a  Pnllman  berth,  with  l|pM||| 
section  grazing  his  nose,  “odhtwlS 
fined,  and  confined;”  ao 
borne  the  contumely  of  theBHiidb|fc 
or  the  exactions  of  the  bon^ 
for  Pnllman  or  cheer  on 
their  GatHng  gnns. 
man  porters  nnd  the  PiokMlf 
tiTSs  we  can  view  the  ntriklv' 
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I  WHICH  IQNORB  THB  MOST  COMMON 
IUDRT8  OF  HUMANITT  U8UA1-LY  END  IN 
8TJFFBR1NO  TO  THOBE  WHO  ARB 
SEEKING  AOV  ANT  AGES. 

The  great  strike  of  1894  Is  virtually  ended.  It  la 
well  for  American  cltlsena  who  believe  lo  this 
Republic  and  In  honest  labor  to  take  a  surN'ey  of 
situation  and  see  If  any  valuable  lesauns  can  | 
learned  from  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeka 

Certain  conditions  have  been  for  a  year  In  ex-  I 
Istence  In  the  Industrial  activities  of  the  United 
States  about  which  people  do  not  differ.  Por  the 
entire  year  great  stagnation  has  existed  in  all 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United 
Btatea  As  to  what  produced  that  condition  is  a 
Question  about  which  people  may  differ.  The 
actual  fact  no  one  denies.  I  do  not  purpose  In 
‘  this  article  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  depres- 
■ion.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  the*existing 
tuA». 

fifearly  all  the  factories  of  the  United  States 
have  been  running  for  the  last  year  on  short 
time  and  short  handed,  most  of  them  upon  re¬ 
duced  w^s.  The  markets  of  this  country  have 
heen  demoralised.  Orders  for  goods  have  been 
Binall  and  have  been  generally  made  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  The  result  has  been  lack  of  employment 
for  large  numbers  of  workingmen,  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  wages  of  many  who  have  been  kept 
at  work.  Manufacturers  have  been  operating  on 
A  small  margin  of  profit,  and  in  many  Instances 
At  an  actual  loss.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  de¬ 
fies  that  such  has  been  the  case. 

'  In  many  InsLances  the  changed  condition  has 
met  by  consultations  bold  between  em- 
Hoyers  and  the  employed,  and  an  agreement 
Vgached  amicably  between  the  parties  to  the 
'ttanaaction.  Managers  have  stated  the  situation 
(rankly  to  the  men  and  have  proposed  to  them 
that  for  the  time  being  they  would  run  their 
^opt  and  mills  without  profit  if  the  working 
J^aople  would  submit  to  such  a  reduction  in 
wages  as  would  enable  them  to  keep  the 
(actories  in  motion  without  too  great  actual 
law  Such  an  arrangement  is  Just  and  fair 
to  both  parties,  and,  when  made,  always  pre¬ 
vents  any  serious  dlfflculty  between  worklng- 
•Bien  and  their  employers.  A  spirit  of  perfect 
(almess  would  always  end  in  a  }ust  compromise 
^IWween  the  parliea 

'■ '  In  times  of  trouble  like  the  present,  men  who 
have  their  capital  Invested  in  large  establish¬ 
ments  should  be  willing  for  a  time  to  forego  their 
usual  and  Just  profits,  and  the  working  people 

riuid  be  willing  to  readjust  their  wages  so  as 
enable  the  establishments  to  run  without  se- 
nous  loss.  These  concessions  should  be  made  by 
both  parties.  Neither  has  a  moral  right  to  de- 
‘inAnd  of  the  other  any  more  than  this. 

The  Pullman  Company,  near  Chicago,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  largest  manufacturing  establishment 
i(or  making  all  kinds  of  cars  any  where  existing 
on  the  fact  of  the  earth.  In  prosperous  times  the 
'Company  had  been  employing  over  6,000  working¬ 
men.  Large  numbers  of  tlie  employes  belonged 
to  the  class  of  skilled  workmen.  The  wages 
ranged  ^igh.  So  long  as  times  were  prosperous 
the  workingmen  in  that  community  were  also 
prosperous.  The  hard  times  bore  upon  this  com¬ 
pany  severely.  Their  orders  for  cars  almost 
entirely  ceased.  Mr.  Pullman,  In  his  published 
■tatement.  asserts  that  It  was  lmi>osslble  to  get 
contracts  for  cars  which  would  enable  him  to 
the  former  rate  of  wages  without  severe 
Ibsa  to  his  company.  He  states  that  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  two-thirds  of  his  men  be- 
i^uae  he  had  nothing  for  them  to  do.  He  fur- 
,  W  saya-Atet  he  secured  some  contracts  for 
f  TB  at  a  price  so  low  that  it  was  Impossible  to 
Ifld  the  cars  and  pay  the  old  rate  of  wages. 
4thout  great  loss.  He  asserts  that  he  was  wlll- 
t  to  build  the  cars  and  to  pay  the  workingmen 
ery  dollar  there  was  in  the  contract  over  and 
ove  the  coat  of  material,  without  saving  to  the 


^  opany  one  cent  for  capital  invested  or  for  the  | 
use  of  machinery.  | 

<>vet  4,000  men  went  tc  work  upon  that  ar- 
jrangement.  After  a  short  time,  the  men  de- j 
Imanded  that  their  wages  should  be  restored  to  ; 
the  old  rate.  Up  to  this  point  1  think  there  is 
no  dispute  b.:lween  the  parties  as  to  facts.  Mr. 
Pullman  replied  that  be  could  not  pay  the  old 
Wages  without  ruin  to  the  company  which  he 
‘  npresented;  and  he  offered  to  open  his  books  for 
examination  by  any  committee  which  the 
Workingmen  might  select  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
tertalnlng  whether  Ihe  wages  paid  were  not  all 
Hat  the  business  would  permit.  Mr.  Pullman's 
wns  refused.  The  men  demanded  that  Mr.  ^ 
I  .  Iman  should  leave  to  arbitrators  the  ques- 1 
whether  he  should  pay  Ihe  old  wages  or  | 
.  k  i  question  Mr.  Pullman  refused  to  ar-  j 

'  ■  He  stated  that  it  was  his  duty  as  an  1 

t,0(  the  company  to  see  to  it  that  the  works  j 

- - serious  loss  to  the  company,  that. 

responsible  to  the  company  for  such ' 
(bat  the  question  was  of  such  a 
that  be  could  not  submit  if  to  the  decision 


e.xamlfiaU<m  iH  facto  _ 
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out  loss  to  the  Fulfhian  Company.  But  he  pei? 
fused  to  submit  to  arbitration  a  question  which' 
might  require  the  company  to  run  at  an  actual 
loss. 

No  one  will  deny  that  questions  can  arise  In 
business  transactions  which  an  officer  of  a 
company  cannot  conscientiously  submit  to  the 
decision  of  outsidera  If  a  highway  robber  should 
present  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  a  traveller  and 
demand  either  his  life  or  his  money  the  traveller 
might  properly  refuse  to  give  up  either.  Could 
the  question  be  left  to  arbitrators  as  to  which 
tproposition  the  traveller  should  accept?  The 
traveller  would  no  doubt  iuuist  that  there  was 
nothing  to  arbitrate,  and  ail  would  agree  that 
his  position  would  be  correct.  It  Is  clear  that 
cases  may  arise  where  peuplc  can  honestly  re¬ 
fuse  to  submit  the  matter  tu  the  decision  of 
oulsiders. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  working¬ 
men  at  Pullman  struck  for  higher  wages  and 
refused  to  work  longer  at  the  existing  rates. 
Thereupon.  Mr.  Pullman  ordered  the  works 
closed,  and  they  have  remained  closed  to  the 
present  time.  So  far  the  contest  had  involved 
no  one  except  the  Pullman  Company  and  these 

DEBS  TAKES  THE  FIELD. 

Very  soon  Mr.  Debs  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
He  is  the  President  of  the  American  Railway’^ 
Union,  an  organisation  of  raiirnad  men  which 
he  has  been  largely  instrumental  In  forming.  It 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  events 
at  Pullman  furnished  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  exhibit  his  power  and  show  the  strength  of 
his  new  organization.  The  Pullman  Company 
had  large  contracts,  a  number  of  them  witli 
leading  railroad  lines  of  the  United  States.  It 
occurred  to  Mr.  Debs  that  his  association  could 
stop  the  railroads  from  hauling  Pullman  (jars, 
and  that  the  Pullman  Company  would  thereby 
be  threatened  with  ruin  and  forced  to  yield.  The 
employes  of  the  railroad  companies  had  no  inter¬ 
est  whatever  in  the  controversy  betw'een  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  and  his  men.  They  proposed  this  action 
purely  out  of  sympathy,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  power  of  organized  labor.  Indeed,  i 
Mr.  Debs  admits  that  such  was  his  object.  The 
railroad  companies  being  under  contract  to  haul 
Pullman  cars,  however,  their  offioeis  very 
properly  decided  that  their  duty  compelled  them 
to  keep  their  contracts.  They  refused  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Mi-.  Debs,  where¬ 
upon  the  latter  immediately  ordered  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Hallway  Union  to  quit 
work.  He  aimed  to  cripple  the  entire  railroad , 
service  of  the  United  States. 

All  this  was  done  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
compelling  Mr.  Pullman  to  submit  to  arbitration 
a  proposition,  under  which  he  might  have  been 
obliged  to  run  the  works  at  Pullman  at  an  ac¬ 
tual  loss.  * 

The  actiin  of  Mr.  Debs  and  his  organization 
at  once  resulted  In  the  punishment  of  third 
parties,  who  had  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  Pullman  business  or  with  the  contracts 
between  the  company  and  the  railroads.  People 
all  over  the  United  States  who  were  compelled 
to  travel  to  keep  engagements,  people  who  had 
goods  for  which  they  needed  transportation, 
people  who  desired  to  send  letters  of  importance 
from  one  part  of  tlie  country  to  another,  were 
at  once  made  to  suffer  for  something  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  and  for  which  they  were 
not  responsible.  The  commerce  of  nearly  the 
entire  nation  was  paralyzed. 

No  one  will  for  a  moment  deny  the  right  of 
Mr.  Pullman's  men  to  quit  work  if  they  felt 
agrieved.  Each  and  every  man  has  a  perfect 
right  to  control  his  own  time  and  labor.  They 
had  the  right  to  confer  together -and.  if  they  saw 
fit,  to  go  out  in  a  body.  But  they  had  absolutely 
no  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  any  other 
human  being  who  might  see  fll  to  work  for  the 
same  company.  Any  Individual  has  Just  as  good 
a  right  to  work  as  any  other  has  to  quit.  No 
human  being  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  any  person  who  refuses  to  Join  any  or- 
,  ganizatlon  and  who  sees  fit  to  work  for  whom  he 
I  pleases,  for  what  he  pleases,  when  he  pleases, 

I  and  as  long  as  ^lo  pleases.  Every  living  man 
must  be  i>ermltted  to  exercise  his  own  best  Judg¬ 
ment  as  to  such  questions;  and  the  liberties  of 
this  Nation  would  not  be  worth  talking  about  If 
it  could  not  protect  its  people  in  Just  such  natu¬ 
ral  and  inalienable  rights. 

A  CRUEL  WRONG. 

There  is  no  practice  more  cruel  and  outrageous 
than  that  of  Inttmldallng  a  man  who  seeks  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  living  by  honest  labor. 

A  strike  seldom  occurs  in  this  or  any  other 
country  where  the  strikers  quietly  withdraw  from 
their  labor,  go  peaceably  to  their  homes  and  re¬ 
frain  from  Interfering  with  people  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  do  the  work  thus  abandoned. 

It  was  useless  for  Mr.  Debs  to  publish  every 
morning  for  public  reading,  a  carefully  worded 
statement  advising  his  followers  to  refrain  from 
violence  and  to  let  ail  their  actions  conform  to 
the  law,  whan  at  the  same  time  he  was  semItoBj 
;  out  secret  telegrams  and  giving  private 


W  Oto  eAiT7*ttg  qf~Bg:MigraartiM  HUMM 
gortAtlon  ot  pAMMBgar  and  freight  should' 
vented  at  all  basards.  It  was  useless  Biso  foitM 
him  to  Bssert  that  the  burning  of  cars,  the  opeiM 
Ing  of  awltobas,  the  destruction  of  life,  were  th*^ 
AoUoli  of  “thugs”  And  the  worst  elements  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  had  no  aaalstanoeDr  encouragement 
from  the  strikers  themselves.  He  knows  well 
that  such  statements  were  false  in  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

No  doubt  some  of  those  brutal  deeds  were  per¬ 
petrated  by  men  who  did  not  belong  to  labor  or¬ 
ganizations.  But  I  doubt  if  any  serious  outbreak 
ever  occurred  where  the  majority  of  the  perpe¬ 
trators  did  not  belong  to  some  organization  which 
was  secretly  inciting  them  to  violence. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  the  leader  of  this 
scheme  that  the  railroad  companies  were  easily 
and  readily  filling  the  places  of  the  men  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  quit  work.  To  prevent  that, 
he  secured  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sovereign,  who  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  then  announced  that  on  a 
certain  morning  1,000,000  people,  scattered  all 
over  the  Ualted  States,  would  lay  down  the  im¬ 
plements  of  industry  and  would  abandon  the  im¬ 
mense  army  of  production.  It  was  also  stated 
that  within  a  few  d/iys  other  millions  would  do 
the  same  thing.  For  a  day  or  two  business  all 
over  the  United  States  was  at  a  standstill.  People 
were  dazed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  attempt. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  Government  was 
quietly  but  firmly  attempting  to  secure  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  its  malls  and  to  prevent  the  interruption  of 
commerce  between  the  States. 

COLLAPSE  OP  THE  STRIKE. 

The  business  men  of  the  country  were  a  unit 
in  favor  of  law  and  order.  The  protest  went  up 
from  every  nook  and  corner  ot  this  country 
against  a  lawless  effort  to  damage  the  Industries 
of  an  entire  people.  When  the  time  arrived  for 
the  absolute  cessation  of  labor,  few  people  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Sovereign.  Indeed, 
they  wore  so  few  in  number  that  the  power  of 
his  command  was  instantly  broken.  The  people 
everywhere  refused  to  obey  his  mandate.  From 
that  moment  the  most  disastrous  effects  of  the 
strike  were  ended.  It  then  became  apparent  that 
even  organized  labor  had  refused  to  Join  in  a 
useless  crusade  against  law  and  order.  The  col¬ 
lapse  was  complete. 

Mr.  Debs  and  his  associates  are  now  in  the  tolls 
of  the  law,  attempting  to  evade  their  violation  of 
a  distinct  order  Issued  by  one  of  the  United 
States  courts. 

Many  of  the  railroad  companies  which  Debs  &  ; 
Co.  allempted  to  prevent  from  running  were  in  ' 
the  hands  ot  receivers  app<;iinted  by  the  civil 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Those  courts  at  | 
once  took  steps  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
outsiders  with  the  management  of  the  roads,  j 
The  law  in  reference  to  the  carrying  of  malls  and  ; 
the  law  controlling  commerce  between  the  States 
were  both  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Nation. 
Hence  the  duty  at  once  devolved  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  see  that  the  laws 
for  carrying  the  mails  and  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
merce  between  the  States,  and  the  decrees  of  its 
own  courts,  were  duly  respected  and  executed. 
This  at  once  brought  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  President  at  its  head,  and  his 
legal  advisers  and  the  regular  Army  upon  the  1 
stage  ot  action,  I 

When  United  States  laws  are  to  be  enforced,  I 
the  United  States  Government  is  Impeded  by  no  i 
State  lines  and  hampered  by  no  city  limits.  The 
only  question  then  asked  is  "Is  this  action  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  Stales?"  If  so.  that 
is  enough.  The  boundaries  of  cities,  counties  and  ; 
Slates  are  of  no  moment  when  one  comes  to  the  , 
enforcement  of  United  States  laws.  Those  laws  j 
reach  every  hill,  plain  and  valley  OT'Hils  entire  | 
nation.  The  active  forces  of  the  nation  Itself  ; 
were  something  on  which  th-sc  injudicious  leaders  j 
had  not  reckoned.  They  had  supposed  that  so 
long  as  their  Illegal  acts  were  within  the  limits  of 
some  city  or  State,  where  they  had  the  sympathy 
of  a  Mayor  or  Governor,  it  would  enable  them  to 
carry  on  their  work  without  molestation.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  strike  found  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  with  the  law-abiding  people  of  this  ; 
entire  nation. 

They  failed.  They  failed  because  they  ought 
to  have  failed.  There  was  no  reason  or  sense  in 
what  they  attempted  lo  do.  Even  If  the  Ihillman 
Company  had  been  entirely  in  the  wrong  in  the 
original  controversy,  that  could  In  no  way  Jus¬ 
tify  the  attempt  to  cripple  business  and  en¬ 
danger  life  throughout  this  entire  nation.  The 
Instance  does  not  exist,  it  never  will  exist,  where 
the  Inr.ocent  should  be  punished  for  the  sake  of 
reaching  somebody  else,  whether  that  somebody 
else  is  guilty  or  not.  If  guilty  people  cannot  be 
reached.  It  la  far  better  to  let  them  go  unpunlthed 
than  to  Inflict  InJurj'  upon  people  who  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  wrongs  committed. 

TOO  MUCH  POWER  FOR  ONE  MAN. 

One  leason  ■  of  great  importance  should  be 
learned  from  the^noidents  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
Working  people  should  be  able  to  aee  the  danger 
of  surrendering  their  liberty  and  prosperity  into 
the  hanAs  of  a  single  Individual.  The  tempton, 


1  ^  Jvdgment  and  wea 
of  OM  »nan.  Such  a  man  ms. 
often  overestimate  hla  strength  and  err  in  Judg¬ 
ment.  Besides  the  necesaltlee  of  each  Indlvldoa' 
niay  differ  so  greatly  from  those  of  every  othe 
that  one  man's  duty  may  be  entirely  dlftei-ei 
from  another  man's.  It  is  impossible  to  frame 
rule  which  shall  apply  with  equal  force  to^e 
iBdlvlduAlA  No  aafe  rule  la  poasibie,  except 
leave  each  man  to  his  own  individual  Judgment 
as  to  when  he  will  work  and  when  he  will  not. 

I  know  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
tyranny  which  might  follow  the  establlshmtat 
of  a  rule  that  labor  must  be  governed  as  tu  itu 
price  by  the  great  law  of  supply  and  dematid. 
People  will  admit  that  no  Jaw  was  ever  yet  en¬ 
forced  which  attempted  to  fix  the  price  of  an- 
given  commodity  of  commerce.  Laws  have  beca 
repeatedly  enacted  which  provided  a  penalty, 
sometimes  a  severe  penalty,  for  any  perso-i 
who  should  charge  more  than  a  fixed  sum  for 
a  certain  article.  Indeed,  a  law  was  once  passed 
In  England  making  it  a  crime  for  a  man  lo 
charge  more  than  the  sum  named  in  the  law  for 
ills  day’s  work.  Such  laws  have  always  been 
found  Impossible  of  execution.  The  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  is  older  and  higher  than  any 
statutory  provision.  One  can  no  more  avoid 
its  decision  than. he  can  the  law  of  gravitation, 
P.isa  all  the  statutes  you  please,  and  water  will 
yet  run  down  hill,  and  heavy  bodies  be  drawn 
toward  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

LIBERTY  OMB  THING,  CRIME  ANOTHER, 
There  is  yet  another  lesson,  which  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
difference  is  a  wide  one  between  liberty  and 
license.  Freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  acllon, 
freedom  to  pursue  one's  happiness,  must  never 
be  mistaken  for  a  license  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  Perfect  liberty  does  not  give 
any  individual  the  right  to  destroy  the  life,  prop¬ 
erty.  or  happiness  of  his  fellow-men. 

Civilization  la  the  outgrowth  of  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  running  back  through  the  existence  of  the 
human  race  for  many  agea  As  society  devel¬ 
ops  people  are  required  to  yield  their  individual 
liberty  for  the  good  of  society.  The  same  liberty 
which  should  always  be  secured  in  efforts  to  no 
right  is  never  to  be  granted  to  individuals  Iq 
efforts  to  do  wrong.  It  is  even  right  and  proper  In 
restrain  people  from  doing  personal  harm  io 
themselves,  much  more  to  their  fellow-men.  la-w 
and  order  are  more  conducive  to  genuine  free¬ 
dom  than  license  and  disorder  can  possibly  be 
Anarchy  is  simply  the  absence  of  all  law.  The 
modern  teachings  of  Socialism.  Anarchy  and 
Nihilism  arc  simply  protests  against  all  forms  <t 
government,  agalnse  restraint^  of  every  klnJ. 
Every  well-balanced,  upright  person  will  sub¬ 
mit  cheerfully  to  laws  which  are  conducive  lo 
the  general  welfare.  A  proper  submission  to 
the  regulations  of  organized  society  In  no  way 
conflicts  with  the  highest  sense  of  individual 
freedom. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  refer  to  one  more 
lesson,  of  which  the  late  confltct  reminds  us. 
Conflicts  that  arise  between  employed  and  em¬ 
ployer -can  seldom  be  settled  by  foi-ce.  The  human 
mind  refuse.s  to  be  governed  in  that  way.  Most 
men  will  yield  to  argument,  sympathy,  kindness, 
when  they  will  absolutely  refuse  to  change  their 
course  under  compulsion.  In  every  effort  ot  th's 
kind  both  parties  of  necessity  suffer  greatl;-. 
The  wage-earners  are  sure  Ao  be  the  greater 
sufferers.  Instances  may  occur  where  mco 
would  be  perfectly  Justified  in  resorting  to  a 
strike.  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  an  instance 
however,  where  the  boycott  can  be  Justifiable. 
That  seems  to  be  the  weapon  of  a  highwayman. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  power  to  call  out 
great  bodies  of  men  from  their  accustomed  labor 
and  to  deprive  large  numbers  of  families- of  their 
dally  support,  ends  in  so  much  suffering,  so 
many  heart-burnings,  and  so  rrtany  antagonisms, 
that  It  should  be  exercised  with  the  greatest  care 
and  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  decision  of 
any  one  man.  The  danger  is  in  a  tyranny,  which 
transcends  by  far  Ihe  Injuries  sought  to  be  re¬ 
dressed.  Steady  employment  and  good  wages  are 
what  people  need  to  render  life  prosperous  and 
happy.  He  who  Induces  men  to  quit  w.irk  and 
Joins  even  in  a  peaceful  effort  to  prevent  others 
from  pursuing  their  dally  vocations  assumes  a 
grave  responsibility.  But  he  who  Induces  hla 
fellow-men  to  quit  work  for  the  purpose  of  pun¬ 
ishing  fellow-human  beings,  and  who.  in  so  doing, 
disregards  the  rights  of  an  eqfire  people  to  life 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  guilty  of  A 
great  crime. 

Let  it  be  considered  as  settled  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  believe  in  law  and  order. 
The  burning  of  cars,  the  ditching  of  trains,  the 
destruction  of  innocent  lives,  will  not  be  tolera¬ 
ted  In  this  Republic.  The  complete  establish¬ 
ment  of  that. fact  is  worth  to  this  Nation  ail  the 
cost  of  the  experiment  Just  made.  It  is  now  well 
underatood  that  the  business  ot  this  Nation  iau:A 
not  Hb  destroyed  to  gratify  the  ambitions  or 
whims  of  an  egotistical  leader,  or  to  redrest 
fancied  wrongs,  which  should  be  settled  at  homr 
and  among  themselves.  The  people  of  the  Unite. 
States  propose  to  live  themselves,  and  they  also 
propose  to  let  others  live.  R.  G.  HORR. 

EVERY  MAN  SHOULD  READ.  ' 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Trlbirfie.  ■ 

Sir:  The  article  in  The  Tribune  on  "Arbitration” 

Is  a  most  excellent  one,  which  I  could  wish  were  lu 
the  hands  of  every  man  In  the  United  States.  To 
me  It  eeems  as  It  It  would  meet,  (he  approval  of  10 
out  of  every  20  sensible  men.  The  fact  that  one  ca.. 
scarcely  find  an  American  engaged  In  these  striker 
Is  proof  that  H  Is  a  foreign  element  which  Is  mak¬ 
ing  this  trouble  in  our  counti^.  I  have  read  with 
Dieisure  many  articles  which  1110  Tribune  baa  given 
lu  readers  from  Mr.  Horn,  nnd  wish  lo  express  my 
anproval,  intereel  and  profli  by  and  through  then  . 

I  could  wish  that  The  Tribune  could  be  read  by  ail  , 
men.  CHARLES  KEBLER. 

'"paierson.  N.  J..  Aug.  27.  IW. 
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mlt  dlfrerencea  to  ai^ttratlon." 
these  agltatora  all  over  the  coui 
mandinc  that  a  law  shall  be  ea 
secure  In  every  instanoe  ''com 
tlon." 

When  dllferenoea  arise  amonc 
tens  of  account,  about  certali 
been  performed,  or  t 

have  been  left  undone, _ 

can  be  pursued  than  td  leave 
the  decision  of 


^  balMi«  olMr  eata  oii  a 
MarMt  and  what*  such  can  had  been 

**  *  Prtoe  wWch  would  warrant  the  par* 
iMI  of  full  wages  to  the  men  building  thent 
Would  the  workingmen  have  submitted  for  a  siit- 
gle  moment  to  arbitrate  the  question  whether  the 
loss  should  be  taken  out  of  their  wages  or  be 
borne  by  the  company?  Certainly  they  would 


about 
things  which 
certoln  acts  which  a 
e  honorable  m 
such  dlfferem 
third  party,  and  an  a 
ment  to  abide  by  such  decision  should  geiu 
be  made. 

But  that  la  not  compulsory  arbitration.  1 
man  will  agree  that  there  are  many  «»««n 
which  men  of  sense  would  be  wUling  to  leavi 
decision  to  arbitration.  But  no  one  will 
that  there  are  numerous  questions  whieh 
arise  In  the  business  world  about  which  no 
should  be  asked,  much  leas  compelled,  to  aui 
to  the  decision  of  any  outsider.  Working 
should  never  ask  their  employers  to. submit 
question  to  arbitration  when  they  would  ab 
willing  to  submit  the  same  question,  condM 
reversed,  to  arbitration  themselves. 

Let  me  Illustrate!  Workingmen  would'not 
willing  to  grant  the  right,  -even  to  a  concern 
Whom  they  had  worked  for  years,  to  compel  tl 
to  stay  a  single  day  after  >»•••-  lo  JS) 

or  to  «to.y  wages  they  were  not  willing  to 
I  cept.  Compulsory  arbitration  which  ootdd 
I  used  to  compel  men  to  work  when  they  did 
I  want  to  would  be  to  reduce  them  practical^ 
I  slavery.  Suppose  Mr.  Pullman  had  said  to 
I  men,  "Prom  this  time  on,  you  must  worbr- 
just  half  what  you  have  heretofore  been  reci 
Ing."  The  men  would  have  replied  InstMii 
"We  will  not  do  It."  "Very  well,”  says  Mr.  P\ 
man,  "I  will  leave  It  out  to  arbitrators  to  dM 
whether  you  shall  work  at  one-half  or  tot 
quarters  of  your  former  wages."  The  men  woi 
not  submit  that  question  to  any  one.  Neltl 
should  they  be  compelled  to  submit  It. 

Another  Illustration.  If  I  had  a  horse  to  ■ 
and  you  wished  to  buy  one.  bet  did  not  wish 
buy  mine,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  I  shot 
compel  you  to  buy  mine,  even  If  I  were  willing 
settle  the  question  by  arbitration.  You  are  pt 
chasing  a  horse  for  your  own  use.  You  pay  1 
him  with  your  own  money.  Your  right  to  CO 
trol  your  own  choice  should  be  in  no  w 
abridged.  Would  you  refer  to  arbltrattqp  -( 
question  whether  you  should  be  compelled 


OBOar  PULUtAN  to  hath  referred 
THE  CASE  TO  JUDGES? 


The  reply  would  have  been  instantaneous,  "We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  your  leaalng 
or  selling  cars.  If  you  have  exercised  bad  Judg¬ 
ment  and  have  leased  your  cars  at  a  loss,  that 
ought  not  to  be  charged  up  to  us.  It  is  a  matter 
over  which  we  bad  no  control.  In  which  we  had 
no  interest,  and  one  which  we  refuse  to  consider 
In  any  way  as  ailectlng  our  wages.  The  con¬ 
tracts  under  which  we  are  actually  working  are 
such  as  to  entitle  us  to  full  wages.  We  want  fair 
pay  for  the  work  we  are  doing  on  these  new  con-  ! 
tracta.  As  workingmen  we  refuse  to  consider 
losses  which  have  been  made  on  leases,  with 
which  we  had  nothing  to  do." 

That  reply  would  Lave  been  complete.  No  com¬ 
pany  would  have  any  right  to  ask  the  men  to 
submit  such  a  question  to  the  decision  of  any 
outside  parties. 

Now,  then,  if  the  workingmen  would  have  been 
In  no  way  liable  for  any  such  losses,  pray  why 
should  they  claim  benefits  from  any  of  the  gains? 
This  proposition  seems  to  me  so  clear  as  to  be 
beyond  all  question.  A  company  which  should 
undertake  to  reduce  the  wages  of  men  by  claim¬ 
ing  that  they  had  formerly  In  some  way  lost  some 
money  by  some  outside  transaction  would  be  held 
up  to  ridicule  by  all  good  business  men.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  workingmen  can  claim 
the  right  to  have  profits  of  that  kind  taken  Into 
consideration  only  in  those  cases  where  they 
would  be  liable  and  would  be  held  responsible  for 


and  will  not,  because  I  cannot  dictate  thej 
amount  I  am  to  receive,  I  am  dishonest  and  ought 
to  be  placed  in  a  workhouse. 

The  above  quctation  Is  clear  cut  and  In  thsr 
main  correct  I  hardly  think,  however,  any  one 
will  claim  that  men  have  not  a  right  to  refuse 
to  work  for  a  certain  price,  if  that  price  seems  to 
them  less  than  their  work  is  worth,  and  if  they 
believe  that  they  can  get  a  better  price  by  look¬ 
ing  further.  In  substance,  "Dick's"  statement  Is 
simply  this,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  say  If  be 
cjinnot  get  a  certain  price  for  his  labor  that  he 
will  not  work  at  all.  That  is  do  doubt  true,  but 
that  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  position  taken  by 
workingmen.  Their  position  is  this:  "We  be¬ 
lieve  our  work  is  worth  more  than  you  offer  us. 
We  will  not  agree  at  this  time  to  work  at  that 
price.  We  believe  we  can  get  more  elsewhere." 
Or  perhaps,  "We  think  if  we  workingmen,  all  of 
us.  join  together  and  quit  work,  we  can  lead  you 
j  to  see  that  it  is  for  your  interest  to  pay  us  more_ 
noqa  At  all  events,  we  propose  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt,  not  because  we  do  not  desire  to  work  at 
all,  but  because  we'  think  the  wages  offered  too 
low.  and  we  have  a  right  to  make  a  fair  struggle 
I  to  secure  what  we  honestly  believe  our  labor 
should  bring."  How  are  these  men  to  know 
whether  they  can  get  better  wages  unless  they 
make  a  strong  effort  to  get  them?  No  man  will 
claim  that  workingmen  no  not  possess  the  right, 
legally  and  morally,  to  make  such  a  trial. 

A  RIGHT  TO  SEEK  BETTER  TERMS. 

A  man  has  a  load  of  perishable  property  for 
sale.  A  dealer  offers  him  a  certain  price.  He  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  that  price.  He  believes  he  can  get 
more.  At  all  events  he  hopes  he  can,  and  he 
proposes  to  try.  Has  he  not  a  right  to  dO’  that? 
He  does  not  say,  by  refusing  the  first  offer,  that 
he  will  let  his  fruit  rot  before  he  will  sell  it  at 
that  price.  He  simply  says,  "I  believe  it  is  worth 
more.  I  may  be  compelled  to  take  that  price,  or 
even  less,  but  not  now.  I  will  try  to  do  better." 

Every  man  surely  has  that  right,  even  if  he 
should  in  the  end  fall  to  make  any  sale,  and 
though  he  should  lose  his  goods  entirely.  If  the 
man  knew  absolutely  that  the  price  offered  him 
was  all  he  could  get,  and  that  he  must  accept 
that  or  lose  his  load  entirely,  then  there  would 
be  no  e.xcuse  for  hts  refusal.  But  it  would  be  a  ; 
stiange  law,  even  then,  that  would  compel  him  to  : 
sell  his  goods,  .whether  he  wished  to  or  not.  i 

The  same  is  true  of  labor.  There  is  a  law  now 
in  most  States  against  vagrancy;  but  the  great 
body  of  workingmen,  even  those  who  enter  into 
strikes,  are  not  vagrants.  They  are  willing  to 
work,  but  they  seek  better  tofu’s  than  are  of¬ 
fered.  They  have  an  undoubted  right  to  do  this 
in  a  legitimate  and  businesslike  way.  1  have 
heretofore  been  writing  upon  this  subject  mainly 
from  a  legal  point  of  view.  Morally,  men  have  no 
right  to  be  idle,  when  their  own  support  and  the 
support  of  their  families  depend  upon  the  fruits  | 
of  their  labor.  But  this  obligation 
Should  prevent  them  from  an  honest 
what  seems  to  them  a  fair  price  for 


company  previous  to  the  strike,  and  who  was  in 
its  employment  at  the  time  the  men  quit  work. 

Ho  makes  an  intelligent  statement  of  the  de¬ 
mands  made  by  the  strikers  and  claims  that  my 
article. does  not  give  the  situation  fairly,  or  per- 
liaps  completely.  He  also  writes  that  certain 
persons  In  his  vicinity  claim  that  I  am  "hired  by 
eapitallsts"  to  write  articles  in  their  favor  and 
against  the  Interests  of  organised  labor.  He 
states  that  he  himself  does  not  believe  the 
Charge,  but  that  many  people  think  such  to  be 
the  case. 

1  desire  In  the  outset  to  stamp  the  outrageous  i 
charge  against  me  as  false  In  every  particular.  , 
I  am  not  employed  at  the  present  time,  nor  have 
I  ever  been  by  any  one.  to  do  any  such  kind  of 
■work.  My  employment  on  The  Tribune  Is  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  of  preciselj'  the  same  charac- 1 
ter  as  the  employment  of  every  other  member  I 
of  its  editorial  sUft.  I  have  never  received  In- ! 
struetlons  from  the  owners  or  managers  of  The  1 
Tribune  as  to  how  I  shall  write  a  single  line  on  | 
any  side  of  any  question,  or  as  to  what  I  shall  I 
advocate.  My  articles  are  all  written  over  my  ^ 
own  signature,  and  I  alone  am  responsible  for 
the  sentiments  contained  in  them. 

1  have  been  a  hard-working  man  all  my  life. 

I  could  not  be  induced  by  any  consideration  to 
publish  a  word  which  I  believed  to  be  against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  people  who  earn  their 
living  by  dally  toil  My  sympathies  are,  and 
always  have  been,  with  such  people.  I  am  not 
my. self  a  capitalist,  though  I  really  wish  I  were. 
Tet  I  believe  that  capital  has  certain  rights,  and 
I  would  have  the  rights  of  men  who  own  property 
as  carefully  guarded  as  if  1  had  a  large  amount 
of  means  myself,  and  were  one  of  their  number. 

I  BELIEVE  tN  BOTH  CAPITAL  AND  LA¬ 
BOR.  Their  Interests  are  mutual.  The  advance-  I 
ment  of  civlllaallon  depends  upon  the  wise  use  of  | 
both;  and  I  am  sure  that  both  should  be  treated  1 
«t  Ull  times  Justly  and  faifly.  I 

I  beg  my  readers,  once  for  all,  to  understand 
that  my  opinions  are  always  given  untnfiueneed  | 
by  any  expectation  of  money  or  any  other  re¬ 
ward.  and  are  always  free  from  any  bias  that 
might  arise  from  such  consideration. 

I  do  not  claim  that  I  am  always  right,  but  I  do 
claim  that  I  always  try  to  be  right.  I  shall  never 
cease  from  honest  and  faithful  effort  to  get  at  the 
exact  truth  upon  questions  which  I  attempt  to 
explain.  People  honestly  differ  upon  many  ques¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  to  some  questions,  there  are  two 
•ides,  the  reasons  upon  each  side  being  so  evenly 
balanced  that  It  la  sometimes  impossible  to  tell 
Just  what  the  exact  truth  Is.  In  such  cases,  all 
that  can  be  required  of  any  person  Is  faithful 
and  honest  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  fear¬ 
lessness  in  proclaiming  one’s  best  judgment. 

NOW,  LOOK  AT  BOTH  SIDES. 

The  employe  of  the  Pullman  Company  above  re-  j 
ferred  to  states  that  what  the  workingmen 
who  Inaugurated  the  strike  claimed  was  this: 
He  says  that  heretofore  a  large  number  of  cars 
had  been  made  for  the  Pullman  Company  by 
these  workingmen;  that  the  company  had  leased 
those  cars  to  the  different  railroads  on  terms 
Which  brought  to  the  company  great  profits;  that 
Mr.  Pullman  had  refused  to  show  the  books  of 
the  company  as  to  such  leases,  and  refused  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  profits  of  such  leases 
tn  determining  the  price  the  company  should  pay 
for  labor  at  the  present  time. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  let  us  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  statement  Is  true.  Admit  that  the 
Pullman  Company  had  built  a  large  number  of 
cars,  paying  good  prices  for  labor,  and  that  In¬ 
stead  of  selling  those  cars  they  had  succeeded 
In  leasing  them  at  a  large  profit.  Admit  that 
those  leases  were  to  run  a  long  number  of  years, 
•nd  that  the  profit  on  them  at  the  present  time 
Is  large  and  likely  to  remain  large.  In  what  way 
do  these  facts  have  any  bearing  upon  what 
wages  the  company  shall  pay  for  work  in  making 
cars  on  contracts,  which  contracts  It  could  not  se¬ 
cure  at  all  except  at  a  price  so  low  that  It  was 
unable  to  pay  the  former  wages  without  great 
loss  to  the  company?  The  leasing  of  cars  al¬ 
ready  manufactured,  on  profitable  terms,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  wages  which 
can  or  should  be  paid  In  building  cars  under  new 
conditions  and  under  new  contracts. 


A  QUESTION  WHICH  MUST  BE  FACED. 

Men  may  have  been  running  a  business  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  years,  and  may  have  accumulated 
wealth  thereby.  It  does  not  follow  on  that  ac¬ 
count  that  they  should  be  expected  to  continue 
business  for  an  Indefinite  time,  at  a  constant  and 
sure  loss.  Men  universally  do  business  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money.  No  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  ever  started  a  new  business  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  losing  money,  or  continued  It  If  they 
continued  to  lose  money.  The  reason  is  obvious; 
If  a  losing  business  were  persisted  in,  the  em¬ 
ployer  would  soon  be  In  a  position  where  he  could 
not  do  business  at  all.  Wise  men  always  try  to 
manage  their  business  In  such  a  way  as  to  gain 
something  by  doing  the  business.  A  business 
may  be  good  under  certain  circumstances,  which 
la  worthless  when  those  circumstances  are 
changed.  The  price  of  articles  produced  In  any 
establishment  may  become  so  low  as  to  preclude 
the  production  of  them  at  former  cost  without 
great  loss.  If  a  case  of  that  kind  occurs,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  may 
be  the  only  way  to  carry  on  the  business  without 
loss  to  the  owners. 

Is  It  possible  that  the  manager  of  such  business 
has  no  right  to  say  to  his  working  people,  "I 
cannot  run  this  establishment  longer  and  pay 
the  former  wages  without  loss.  I  am  able  at  this 
time  to  get  only  a  certain  price  for  my  goods. 
I  will  submit  my  contracts  to  the  Inspection  of 
you  men  who  are  going  to  do  the  work.  I  am 
willing  to  pay  you  every  dollar  that  can  be  paid 
under  those  contracts  without  loss  to  the  com¬ 
pany  which  I  represent.  If  you  desire  to  work 
at  reduced  wages,  well  and  good.  If  not,  my  duty 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  which  I  repre¬ 
sent  will  compel  me  to  close  the  works.” 

Is  there  anything  unfair  or  unmanly  In  such  a 
proposition?  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  officer 
of  a  company  makes  such  a  statement  and  offers 
to  submit  his  contracts  to  the  inspection  of  the 
men  who  .are  going  to  do  the  work,  so  that  they 
too  may  see  that  the  wages  he  otters  are  all  that 
the  contracts  will  warrant,  such  officer  has  done 
ail  that  workingmen  Lave  any  right  to  ask  him 


A  STRIKE  WHICH  SUCCEEDED. 

The  streetcar  drivers  In  New-York  City  and 
In  Brooklyn  were  once  compelled  to  work  four¬ 
teen  and  sixteen  hours  each  day.  They  remon¬ 
strated,  (hey  pleaded  with  their  employers  to 
give  them  relief  from  such  overwork.  The  relief 
they  sought  was  refused.  Finally  they  quit  work 
in  a  body  and  went  quietly  to  their  homes  and 
remained  there.  They  committed  no  violence, 
they  Interfered  with  no  men  who  attempted  to 
take  their  places.  Their  demand  was  not  the 
demand  stated  by  "Dick”  at  all.  They  did  not 
say  either  by  “word  or  deed,”  if  we  cannot  have 
our  hours  of  labor  shortened,  we  will  starve  our¬ 
selves,  or  let  our  families  starve,  or  become  a 
public  charge.  They  simply  said  this  and  nothing 
more:  “Our  employers  refu.se  to  recognize  our 
just  claim  for  shorter  hours.  We  have  used  argu¬ 
ment  and-  entreaty,  and  they  have  availed  us 
nothing.  We  now  propose  to  try  organized  effort, 
combined  action.  The  step  we  are  taking  will  dis¬ 
commode  the  public.  We  know  that.  But  our 
cause  is  so  just  that  we  hope  In  this  way  to  en¬ 
list  the  public  In  our  favor,  and  we  expect  the 
public  to  aid  us  In  securing  our  just  demands.” 

The  people  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn  and  the 
entire  newspaper  press  united  In  sustaining  those 
car  drivers  In  the  step  they  had  taken?  Why? 
Because  they  had  demanded  what  was  rlgHt 
They  succeeded  In  getting  what  they  sought. 
Why?  Because  they  were  backed  by  the  press 
and  should  have  succeeded.  Their  demand  was  a 
just  one,  they  resorted  only  to  legal  methods  to 
•eoure  what  they  claimed.  The  people  wore  with 
because  their  cause  was  just. 


An  undertaking  to  make  him  couple  with  that 
transaction  certain  profits  which  may  have'  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  company  In  previous  transactions 
seems  to  me  so  far  fetched  and  so  unreasonable 
that  no  reasonable  roan  can  claim  that  there  Is 
any  justice  In  It. 

MEN  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  QUIT  WORK. 

Again,  a  writer  who  signs  himself  "Dick,"  and 
whose  article  la  published  In  "The  Delevan  Re¬ 
publican,"  of  Wisconsin,  thinks  my  former  arti¬ 
cle  failed  to  recognize  a  principle  which  he  claims 
la  very  essential  In  this  discussion.  He  says: 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  It  Is  entirely  optional 
with  a  man  whether  he  works  or  not;  that  If  wages 
are  not  satisfactory  he  Is  under  no  obligation  to 
work;  also,  that  it  Is  right  that  labor  be  organized 
and  that  a  strike  Is  proper  whenever  wages  are  un¬ 
satisfactory.  1  dissent  entirely  from  this  admission. 
The  tendency  of  unrestrained  power  la  toward  op. 
prossion,  whether  It  be  of  high  or  low  degree.  1 
admit  the  right  of  every  man  to  get  what  he  honor¬ 
ably  can  for  his  labor;  but,  beyond  fair  wages, 
what  a  man  gets  U  hs  gets  It  by  compulsion,  hs 
•••to  wrongfully.  Th*  original  propoMtion  upon 


risked  their  aavings  in  hiulding  up  enterpriM 
who  furnish  employment,  do  as  much 
world  as  the  me.i  whJ  Ij  the  w-jn.. 

the  shirks  NEVER  GET  AHBJtE;--^ 
There  should  never  be  a  feeling  among  worki 
that  they  are  at  liberty  to  shirk  their  work,  "t 
man  who  8lw.aya  tries  to  be  worth  more  thtojfl 
actually  gets  Is  thi  man  who  will  end  Ufo  a 
partner  In  the  concern,  or  some  day  Tiay»E« 
•era  of  bis  own.  A  man  wbo  never  lorfSiat 


#Mn'p)MrlyTn  Uie  rlibt,  indLemplof^^^H 
{^•thoda.  It  does  not  follow  that 
Ltha  moral  rMt  to  employ  Hlecal  nwaiP^B 
f&ey  are  seelwK  to  gain  a  point  not  oleBlKwl 
or.  worse  stlU,  when  they  seek  to  ggJn'Ca 
'clearly  wrong,  and  when  they  muat  daBj 
heat  instincts  and  the  better  Judgnumt 'M 
publiu  In  what  they  attempt  to  gain.  ^  ^ 

C0MPUL80RT  ARBITBATIOM.  ^  ] 
"But,"  Bays  Mr.  Debs,  "Mr;  Pullman  retiif^jj 
1  arbitraJl;  and  no  fair  man  ean  ever  rctnw  t*'j 


UpgWtp  «Bd''Wluu»  auch  e«Hi  ha^TMim 
jww  at  a  price  which  would  warrant  the  JMVbJ 
ffitt  of  full  wage!  to  the  men  building  themfi 
Would  the  workingmen  have  submitted  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  moment  to  arbitrate  the  question  whether  the 
loss  should  be  taken  out  of  their  wages  or  be 
borne  by  the  company?  Certainly  they  would 


oie,  or,  la  other  words,  to  support  hlmaetM 
and  those  who  may  be  properly  dependent  uppji 
hut  t  have  no  right  to  say  that  I  will  have  % 
certain  sum  for  my  labor  or  I  will  not  work,  when’ 
that  course  compels  the  public  to  support  me  o> 
mine  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayeik.  No  man 
has  a  light  to  be  a  oubllo  burden  if  he  can  twss^ 

'  ZZ  t  —  —t  enough  to  SUPP9^ 

should  have  a  guardian  to  look  after  me 
ay  be  as  light  a  burden  as  possible 
--  -  support  myself, 

lot  dictate  the  | 
«nd  ought 


biy  avoid  U.  If  2  do 
myself, 
that  1 

upon  my  neighbors. 

end  will  not,  beet _ 

amount  I  am  to  receive.  I  am  dlshoi 
Co  be  placed  In  a  workhouse. 

The  above  quotation  is  clear  cu 
main  correct.  I  hardly  think,  however,  any  one 
will  claim  that  men  have  not  a  right  to  refuse 
I  to  work  for  a  certain  price.  If  that  price  seems  to 
I  them  less  than  their  work  Is  worth,  and  If  they 
believe  that  they  ean  get  a  better  price  by  look- 
1  ing  further.  In  substance,  "Dick's”  statement  Is 
simply  this,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  say  If  be 
cannot  get  a  certain  price  for  his  labor  that  he 
will  not  work  at  all.  That  is  no  doubt  true,  but 
that  Is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  position  taken  by 
workingmen.  Their  position  la  this:  "We  be¬ 
lieve  our  work  la  worth  more  than  you  offer  ua 
We  will  not  agree  at  this  lime  to  work  at  that  I 
!  price.  We  believe  we  can  get  more  elsewhere.” 
lOr  perhaps,  "We  think  If  we  workingmen,  all  of  I 
us,  join  together  and  quit  work,  we  can  lead  you! 


The  reply  would  have  been  Instantaneous,  "We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  your  leasing 
or  selling  cars.  If  you  have  exercised  bad  judg¬ 
ment  and  have  leased  your  cars  at  a  loss,  that 
ought  not  to  be  charged  up  to  us.  It  Is  a  matter 
over  which  we  had  no  control.  In  which  we  had 
no  interest,  and  one  which  we  refuse  to  consider 
In  any  way  as  aRectlng  our  wages.  The  con¬ 
tracts  under  which  we  are  actually  working  are 
ouch  as  to  entitle  us  to  full  wages.  We  want  fair 
pay  for  the  work  we  are  doing  on  these  new  con-  | 
tracts.  As  workingmen  we  refuse  to  consider  ^ 
losses  which  have  been  made  on  leases,  with 
which  we  had  nothing  to  do.” 

1  That  reply  would  have  been  complete.  No  com¬ 
pany  would  have  any  right  to  ask  the  men  to 
submit  such  a  question  to  the  decision  of  any 
outside  iwrtles. 

Now.  then.  If  the  workingmen  would  have  been 
in  no  way  liable  for  any  such  losses,  pray  why 
should  they  claim  benefits  from  any  ol  the  gains? 
This  proposition  seems  to  me  so  clear  as  to  be 
beyond  all  question.  A  company  which  should 
undertake  to  reduce  the  wages  of  men  by  claim¬ 
ing  that  they  had  formerly  In  some  way  lost  some 


“vweuss,,^^  -/aeAviV 
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1  no  not  possess  the  rlghl 
make  such  a  trial. 


a  poor  house,  which  he  does  not  own^TWBI^^to 
to  me  and  say:  "Mr.  Horr,  you  have  occupied  yo' 
house  now  for  over  twenty  years.  During  th 
time  I  have  worked  harder  than  you  have  .«! 
have  lived  In  a  poorer  house.  Now  I  want  y: 
to  move  out  of  your  house  and  let  me  move  I 
least,”  I  would  reply:  "No. 

and  I  intend  to  H 


for  a  few  ye 
built  my  house  and 
In  it  until  I  sell  It.. or  until  I  die.”  Suppoto^tai 
should  be  so  full  of  modern  socialism  and  complIM 
sory  arbitration  that  he  should  say.  "Well,  1  de4 
mand  arbitration  to  settle  this  dispute."  WouIM 
I  not  be  juatined  in  replying:  "There  is  notUnM 
my  dear  fellow,  to  arbitrate.  There  Is  no  untold 
tied  matter  between  us.  You  come  like  a  robber' 
and  demand  that  I  shall  surrender  my  propertr 
to  your  use.  I  refuse  to  do  anything  of  the  Itlnd."- 
Thcn  In  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Debs,  suppose  he  should 
say,  “It  seems  that  we  disagree  about  whether 
there  Is  anything  to  arbitrate  or  not.  I  propose 
to  submit  that  question  also  to  arbitration.  X 
want  some  outsider  to  decide  between  us  whether 
there  is  something  to  arbitrate  or  not."  Is  there 
I  any  man  insane  enough  to  think  for  one  moment 
that  I  should  be  compelled  to  submit  such  a  que*- 
I  tion  to  the  decision  of  any  arbitrator  on  Lhe  tace 


What  a  man  shall  receive  for  any  prop 
which  he  owns,  what  another  man  shall  pay 
such  property,  what  wages  a  man  shall  rec 
for  his  own  labor,  and  what  wages  a  man  i 
pay  for  such  labor,  are  questions  which  sh 
always  be  left  to  an  agreement  between  the 
tics  themselves.  There  Is  no  safety  for  iV.e  w 
Ingmen  in  a  law  which  would  compel  ther 
leave  such  a  question  to  any  one  exe.tpt  fi 
selves.  And  no  man  would  hereafter  put  ,v  d( 
into  any  enterprise  to  give  employment  to  >4^ 
low  men  If  he  could  not  be  assured  that  he  w 
be  permitted  to  manage  the  enterprise  whlcl 
builds  up.  Workingmen  have  a  right  to  coi 
their  own  time  and  labor,  and  they  should 
cede  to  capital  the  same  right  of  control. 
This  modern  effort  to  array  workingmen  Ag 
employers  is  wicked  and  disastrous  in  the 
treme.  Both  classes  should  always  work  in 
mony.  Their  Interejts  are  rJentical.  Uhe 
who  have  denied  themselves  luxuries  to  as. 
little  money,  who  have  worked  hard  when  < 


The  streetcar  drivers  in  New-York  City  and 
in  Brooklyn  were  once  compelled  to  work,  four¬ 
teen  and  sixteen  hours  each  day.  They  remon¬ 
strated,  they  pleaded  with  their  employers  to 
give  them  relief  from  such  overwork.  The  relief 
they  sought  was  refused.  Finally  they  quit  work 
In  a  body  and  went  quietly  to  their  homes  and 
remained  there.  They  committed  no  violence, 
they  Interfered  with  no  men  who  attempted  to 
take  their  places.  Their  demand  was  not  the 
demand  stated  by  "Dick”  at  all.  They  did  not 
say  either  by  "word  or  deed,"  It  we  cannot  have 
our  hours  of  labor  shortened,  we  will  starve  our¬ 
selves,  or  let  our  families  starve,  or  become  a 
public  charge.  They  simply  said  this  and  nothing 
more:  "Our  employers  refuse  to  recognize  our 
just  claim  for  shorter  hours.  We  have  used  argu- 
I  ment  and  entreaty,  and  they  have  availed  us 
'  nothing.  We  now  propose  to  try  organized  effort, 
combined  action.  The  step  we  are  taking  will  dis¬ 
commode  the  public.  We  know  that  But  our 
cause  is  so  just  that  we  hope  In  this  way  to  en¬ 
list  the  public  In  our  favor,  and  we  expect  the 
public  to  aid  us  In  securing  our  just  demands." 

The  people  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn  and  the 
entire  newspaper  press  united  In  sustaining  those 
car  drivers  In  the  step  they  had  taken?  Why? 
Because  they  had  demanded  what  was  right. 


in  hittUlng  up  enlerprll 
m?nt,  do  as  much  fdr  I 


rilA  turned 


I;  Th«  hiiue  BUdaenly  raised  betweeo  the 
I'Oovemment  of  the  tJnlted  States  and  H  ' 
'  the  Btrtklngr  and  boycotting:  railway  en^  k/ 
ployeee  was  bound  to  oorae  at  some  time.  —  . 

feIt  has  been  for  a  long:  time  past  ap- 
irent  to  all  observers  of  the  drift  of  the 
ore  radical  leaders  of  organized  labor 
'  that  they  were  putting:  forward  claims 
I  which.  If  they  were  ever  pressed  to  a  ' 

>  practical  experiment,  would  make  one  of 
•  two  thingrs  Inevitable— either  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  would  be  i 
smashed,  or  the  radical  labor  leaders 
would  have  their  extravagant  pretensions 
squelched. 

The  right  of  any  man  to  quit  work 
when  he  feels  so  inclined  is  undoubted— 
except  he  Is  under  contraot.  The  right 
of  any  man  to  persuade  other  men.  If 
they  are  not  under  contract,  to  Join  him 
In  quitting  work  is  undoubted,  too. 

But  the  boycott  and  the  “sympathetic 
strike"  are  assertions  by  organized  labor- 
.  Ing  mem  of  a  right  to  go  much  further 
than  quitting  work  themselves  or  per¬ 
suading  other  men  to  quit  work.  They 
assert  distinctly  that  one  body  of  men, 
acting  In  combination,  have  a  right  not 

I  only  to  persuade,  but  to  compel  and 
'force,  other  men,  not  voluntary  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  unions  or  assemblies,  to 
quit  work  at  their  dictation  and  remal'n, 
unemployed  until  they  give  their  consent 
to  the  resumption  of  work. 

The  Federal  Constitution  Just  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  says  that  no  combination  of  men 
has  any  such  rights.  It  guarantees 
personal  liberty  and  safety  to  every  cUl- 
fjMp,  and  also  his  freedom  to  make  any 
contract,  consonant  with  the  laws,  with¬ 
out  hindrance,  restraint,  or  Intimidation 
from  any  other  person  or  persons  whom¬ 
soever.  _ 

,  Debs  has  run  up  against  the  Constitu- 
;  tion  and  the  laws  made  thereunder.  And 
I  right  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  too. 

Debs  Is  not  an  otiglnai  in  this  respect. 

>  Several  attempts  have  heeini  made  at 
different  times  in  our  history  as  a  nation 
to  make  a  minority  of  the  people  masters 
of  the  majority  of  them  by  a  resort  to 
forcible  methods  forbidden  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution, 

They  have  all  failed;  and  that  is  why 
we  go  on,  year  after  year,  celebrating 
the  glorious  Fourth.  ' 

The  experiment  of  forcing  minority 
rule  upon  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  was  ivied  on  the  largest  scale 
and  with  greaur  prospects  of  success 
'  in  the  year  1861,  and  the  four  years  fol- 
,  lowing,  than  ever  before  or  since. 

President  Debs  knows  how  Presldost 
Davis  came  out.  The  Constitution  sur¬ 
vived  the  boycott  declared  by  Jefferson  ; 

D.  and  the  “sympathetic  strikes”  of  all 
the  Southern  States. 

It  will  survive  Debs  also.  The  railroad 
■system  of  the  country  cannot  be  legally 
*‘held  up”  by  Debs'  strikers  any  more 
than  by  Coxey's  tramp  armies. 

The  whole  public  has  certain  vested 
rights  and  interests  in  the  railroad  serv¬ 
ice.  The  railroads  are  not  strictly  pri¬ 
vate  property.  They  are  the  public  high¬ 
ways,  and  as  such  they  must  and  will 
be  kept  open  by  national  authority, 
backed  by  whatever  force  Is  needed  to 


Deiba,  his  coUeagues  end  foUowers  need 
not  woete  words  in  trying  to  confuse  the 
Issue  by  protesting  against  the  general 
Government  taMng  sides  with  the  rail¬ 
roads.  The  general  Government  Is  not  . 
doing  anything  of  that  kind.  All  that  It  j 
is  doing,  or  proposes  to  do,  is  to  protect  I 
tSie  rlgihts  of  the  whole  people  as  against 
both  the  railroads  and  the  strikers. 

The  Debs  theory  la  that  this  is  a  quar¬ 
rel  between  organdzed  railroad  capital 
and  organdzed  railroad  labor,  and  that 
the  only  duty  the  general  Government 
1  has  In  the  premises  is  to  keep  a  clear 
I  ring,  and  let  the  two  comtoatarets  alone 
to  “have  It  out.” 

I  TTie  fatal  weakness  of  that  Hheory  Is 

ftbat  neither  trie  railroad  companies  nor 
Mielr  striking  employees  have  anything 
■like  as  large  interetits  at  stake  In  the 

ffular  dolly  malnitenanoe  and  unlnter- 
pted  carrying  on  of  the  railroad  trans- 
rtation  service  as  the  great  and  gen¬ 
ii  public.  And  the  general  Government 
the  general  public's  representative  and 
iMant  in  this  crisis. 

“  tt  Is  Its  right  and  duty,  acting  for  aW 
the  people,  to  forbid  all  combinations  for 
,unlaiwful  purposes,  and  to  break  them  up 


qomtiderable  Ignonance  anywhere  as  to 
.  the  i)oint  at  which  the  combined  effoVta 
rof  men  to  coerce  other  men  cea«e  to  be 
Hawfut.  The  simple  deftnltlon  is  that  any 
LMOifoinaltion  of  men  is  unlawful  if  its  ob- 
|b(3t  Is  to  do  something  which.  If  It  were 
Wtone  by  an  Individual  inenUber  of  the 
■Knhlniiition,  would  be  unlawful.  In  other 
T^ords,  a  crime  Is  a  crime  Just  the  same 
When  a  thousand  or  a  hundred  thmisand 
men  oo-operate  to  commit  it  as  when  one 
man  alone  conamits  It. 

If  one  man,  adding  alone,  attenupted  to 
take  property  not  his  own,  to  stop  by 
..Violence  or  threats  another  man  at  his 
tJ^mlness  or  his  work,  to  maliciously  In¬ 
jure  the  machinery  or  plant  of  any  busl- 
.-hess  CMflcern,  or  to  molest  and  annoy  rall- 
tlfsty  passengers,  or  to  prevent  the  orderly 
movement  and  progress  of  a  train  either 
^  a  depot  or  at  any  other  point  on  the  ' 
"rpacks,  there  1«  not  a  boyootter  from  Debs 
to  the  last  train  hand  under  hts 
fWWTB  who  would  not  say:  “Why,  that's 
crlmiBnl!" 


«vldua*dteturW  of^'t  5?^ 

and  time  again,  aH  the  year  round.  ' 
They  would  have  laughed  any  man  to  ' 
•corn  who  had  told  them  that  there  waa 
no  right  or  JusHce  in  their  forcibly  prtv  t 
tectlng  the  property  of  the  road,  the  safe 
movement  of  their  trains  and  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  their  possemgers  from  the 
lawless  acts  of  the  tramp,  the  train  rob- 
I  ^r,  nr  any  other  matlclous  miscreant 
who  Chanel  along. 

<  must  now  be  made  to  grasp  t'he 

fact  that,  when  they  the.mselves  oomhine 
to  do  any  of  these  same  things,  they  are 
acting  Just  as  unlawfully  as  any  Indi¬ 
vidual  would  who  did  likewise.  Their 
I  numbei-8  and  their  associations  give  Mhem 
no  exemption  from  obedience  to  the  laws- 
no  right  to  seize  property  or  to  preven't 
the  use  of  property  that  Is  not  their  own- 
no  right  to  utter  threats  either  agalndt 
property  or  persons— no  sort  or  shadow 
of  right  to  do  anything  which,  as  Indi¬ 
viduals.  they  could  not  do  without  be¬ 
coming  lawbreakers. 

THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  RECORDER. 

I  Progress  of  the  Boycott.  * 

I  The  strike  ordered  by  the  railway 
Onion  to  enforce  the  boycott  against  the 
Pullman  cars  in  order  to  force  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  to  make  terms  with  its 
employes  In  the  town  of  Pullman  hasn’t 
the  sympathy  of  the  public,  and  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  fail  to  accomplish 
its  purpose.  Sympathetic  strikes  are 
seldom  successful.  Even  the  strikers 
recognize  the  folly  of  such  strikes,  an  d 
hence  engage  in  them  in  a  half-hearted 
way.  1 

The  members  of  the  railway  union 
have  no  complaint  against  the  railroads 
which  they  have  abandoned.  The.v  have 
struck  slmplr  because  they  have  been 
ordered  to  do  so  by  their  offloers.  Few 
of  them  probably  know  anything  of  the  1 
merits  of  the  trouble  between  the'  Pull-  | 
man  company  and  its  employes.  And 
yet,  at  the  command  of  the  oflloerB  of 
I  their  organization,  they  have  tied  up  the 
railroads  of  nearly  half  the  continent. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  railroad  com- 
'  panics  will  never  consent  to  the  demand 
of  the  union,  namely,  to  abandon  the  use 
of  Pullman  cars,  They  cannot  afford  to 
do  so.  The.v  need  the  oars  for  transporta-  I 
tion  of  passengers.  Other  sleeping  cars 
I  are  not  obtainable.  Besides,  they  are 
under  contract  with  the  Pullman  company 
to  use  the  cars.  If  they  should  break 
their  contracts  they  would  be  liable  for 
beav.y  damages. 

The  main  reason,  however,  why  they 
cannot  afford  to  yield  to  the  strike  Is  that 
if  they  did  so  they  would  practically  have 
to  abandon  the  control  of  their  roads. 
The  railway  un  ion  would  run  the  roads.  Its 
Remands  would  have  to  be  complied 
with,  however  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
they  might  be.  A  refusal  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  strike  on  all  the  roads  whose 
employes  are  in  the  union.  The  president 
of  the  union  and  his  few  advisers  would 
he  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  the  roads. 
Their  power  would  bo  enormous,  and 
they  would  not  oe  able  lb  use  it  wisely, 
even  If  they  were  disposed  to  do  so,  be¬ 
cause  in  so  large  a  body  of  men  there  are 
always  many  who  have  a  grievance  of 
some  kind,  and  if  the  union  was  not  used 
as  the.v  desired,  they  would  demand  a  I 
change  of  oBicers.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  railroad  companies,  if  they  are  ' 
to  retain  the  control  of  their  property  | 
have  got  to  defeat  this  strike. 

I  Chief  Arthur,  of  the  locomotive  engi¬ 
neers,  is  a  level-headed  man.  According 
to  our  dispatches  be  has  ordered  the  en¬ 
gineers  to  stick  to  their  engines.  He  does 
not  see  that  the  engineers  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  trouble  between  the  Pull-  | 
man  company  and  its  employqa  in  its  car  | 
shops. 

'  It  is  regrettable  that  yiere  are  not  heads 
of  other  organizations  of  railway  employes 
who  are  gifted  with  as  much  Judgment  as 
Chief  Arthur.  ’  I 

When  the  strike  is  over  there  will  be  | 
thousands  of  men,  who  were  earning  gobd 
wages,  out  of  employment.  They  will  have 
only  Mr.  Debs,  the  president  of  the  rail¬ 
way  union,-  to  blame  for  their  unhappy 
predicament. 


The  Fight  Against  Pullman. 

The  attorney  general  of  Ulinols  has 
filed  with  the  federal  circuit  court  at 
Chicago  a  petition  asking  leave  to  bring 
an  information  against  the  Pullman  Car 
Company  for  a  writ  to  compel  the  com¬ 
pany  to  show  cause  why  its  charter 
should  not  he  forfeited.  The  company 
has  been  operating  its  “model  town"  of 
Pullman  for  something  like  fourteen 
years,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  that, 
probably.  It  has  been  owning  stock  In 
other  oompanies.  But  it  seems  to  have 
Just  ooourrad  to  the  authorities  that  In 
operating  hotels,  water  works,  gas  works, 
etc.,  and  In  owning  theaters  and  ohurchea, 
and  in  bolding  the  stock  of  other  compa- , 
Olga,  the  Pullman  company  has  been  i 
Iraascendlng  the  terms  of  Ite  charter.  | 


..tlBBWilWjpilllHI  IMWMg-T-Balstl 
mm  aUd,  wiM  le  filed  hU  potion,  ihnt 
his  notion  meant  a  “fight  to  a  finish’’  with 
the  Pullman  company.  Under  the  limits 
of  tbo  company’s  charter,  “the  very  act 
of  establishing  and  conducting  a  town  Is 
an  Infraction  of  the  law,”  says  the  attor¬ 
ney  general,  and  in  another  sentenoe  ho 
says,  “The  whole  power  and  machinery 
of  the  United  States  courts  will  be 
I  brought  into  this  prosecution.” 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  that  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  and  all  other  companies, 
be  made  to  comply  with  the  law.  If  the 
Pullman  company,  or  any  other  company, 
has  violated  its  charter,  it  should  be  made 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  Us  illegal  act. 
Trusts  are  dangerous,  and  should  he  dis¬ 
couraged  by  everiplegal  means. 

Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  ; 
appears  that  there  is  as  much  of  politics 
us  of  love  for  the  law  in  this  sudden 
awakening  to  the  wickedness  of  the 
Pullman  compan.v.  The  company  has 
been  a  landlord  for  fourteen  years,  but 
'until  there  was  discontent  among  the 
tenants  there  was  no  suggestion  that  the 
landlord  was  exercising  bis  functions 
Illegally. 

The  recent  strike  and  boycott  in  the 
west  have  made  the  name  of  the  Pullman 
company  one  for  small  politicians  to  con¬ 
jure  with.  By  nagging  the  company  they 
hope  to  capture  the  votes  of  iho  people 
who  engaged  in  the  strike  and  boycott 
against  Pullman.  It  seems  to  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  company  has  any  rights  \ 
whatever.  There  is  a  great  cr.y  made 
because  the  company  demands  of  some 
people  who  occupy  its  houses  that  they 
pay  rent  or  surrender  the  premises.  Noth-  j 
ing  is  involved  in  this  but  a  right  of  prop¬ 
erty,  which  must  he  sustained  or  no  man's 
property  would  be  safe.  The  Pullman 
company  is  not  a  charitable  institution. 

It  has  never  posed  as  such.  It  is  a  busi¬ 
ness  concern,  and  according  to  informa¬ 
tion,  has  been  run  on  business  principles. 

If  the  attorney  general  of  Illinois  can 
show  that  the  company  exists  illegally,  it 
.  is  his  duty  to  do  so.  But  until  he  doss  so, 
and  unless  he  does  so  very  soon,  public 
opinion  will  be  apt  to  charge  him  with 
having  been  influenced  in  his  action  by 
idle  clamor  for  an  attack  upon  capi¬ 
tal  and  its  representatives. 

The  Damping  of  Debs. 

The  impression  of  Mr.  Edgkitb  Debb  that 
be  was  a  bigger  man  them  Uncle  Sam  has 
received  a  severe  shock  from  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  | 
delivered  on  Monday.  I 

That  decision,' reached  unanimously  by  | 
the  Justices,  goes  far  beyond  the  matter  of 
the  personal  interests  of  Debs  and  his  seven 
fellow  officers  of  the  American  Railway 
Union.  They  will  now  have  to  go  to  jail  I 
and  servo  out  the  sentences  Imposed  by  the  I 
Circuit  Court;  but  these  sentences  were 
only  from  three  to  six  months  each,  which 
is  not  a  very  severe  punishment  for  disobey¬ 
ing  the  Court's  orders  forbidding  them  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  commerce  and  the  mails. 

What  chiefly  concerns  the  people  In  this  I 
case  is  the  declaration  of  the  highest  tribunal  I 
that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole 
country  shall  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  An¬ 
archists,  through  any  theory  of  a  lack 
of  power  in  the  Federal  Government 
for  its  own  preservation.  Practically 
the  decision  follows  the  same  line  of 
reasoning  and  of  common  sense  which  en¬ 
abled  the  country  to  protect  itself  from 
destruction  by  armed  forces  in  the  field 
thirty  years  and  more  ago.  It  is  most  for¬ 
tunate,  in  our  opinion,  that  Debs  and  his 
associates  carrle<l  their  case  up  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  since  it  has  enabled  that  body 
to  announce  some  fundamental  truths,  in 
ringing  words,  to  the  whole  country : 


the  odious  in- 

.fSobs  tox  Mid  s^laat  DEBSaadhis  fellow 
plottsra  will  Aiske  the  month  of  May,  1896 
memorable  for  the  judicial  safeguards  it 
hu  furnished  to  American  ioktitntions  and 
tiie  rights  of  the  people. 


OEUS  A  MAX  OF  PEACE, 


Chicago.  III.,  Feb.  6.— It  was  expected 
that  George  M.  Pullman  would  tnkc  the  I 
stand  at  the  opening  of  the  Debs  trial 
this  morning,  hut  the  marshal  reported 
that  he  could  not  find  him,  and  that  it  was  * 
hts  belief  that  the  palace  car  president 
was  in  hts  office  part  of  the  day  yester¬ 
day.  hut  refused  to  allow  the  offieer  to 
gain  admission  to  his  presence?  Later,  It 
Is-  claimed,  JI.-.  Pullman  took  a  train  to 
Florida. 

E.  V.  Debs  was  the  prlnclpiil  wilnesa- 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Delw  raid  his  salary  as 

I  president  of  the  Aranrican  Railway  fnlon 
Is  ID.UX)  per  year.  He  said  the  oiiject  of  ■ 
the  organisation  of  the  American  Kailwny 
Union  WHS  to  imite  the  warring  factions 
of  railroad  employes  and  make  their  cause 
a  common  one  against  the  General  Man- 
ager.-i’  Association.  This  was  made  neces-' 
sary  by  the  fact  that  the  large  ro.ads  were 
constantly  swallowing  up  the  smaller  ones, 
and  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  jeduce 
wages.  When  he  first  heard  of  the  troubles 
at  Pullman  Mr.  DChs  bent  Vice  President 
Howard  there  and  told  him  to  avert  the 
threatened  strike  If  possible. 

He  /-elaled  the  nroceedlngs  of  the 
American  Rallwa-y  Union  convention  In 
(Jetail,  and  said  that  the  strike  went  into 
effect  June  26  and  was  declared  oft  Aiig. 

2.  He  stated  further  that  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  strike  ho  at  no  lime  was 
guilty  of  violation  of  the  federal  laws. 


irosscup  to  order  an  Invesltgutlon 
erning  the  constable’s  Inability  to  i 
i  subpoena  on  George  M.  Pullman. 

PASSENGKRS  IN  A  PLIGHT. 


tPblladelpbla  Hecord.] 

Seven  ladies  and  seven  gentlemen  were 
landed  from  a  Fulliunn  car  in  Cincinn.-vti  a 
foV  mornings  since  without  snoes  to  their 
feet. and  this  is  how  it  happened;  On  the 
Pennsylvania  west-bound  expra.ss  out  of 
Pittsburg  in  the  evening  tliere  was  an  un¬ 
usually  lieavy  travel  from  New  York,  and  at 
Pittsburg  it  was  necessary  to  attach  an  extra 
sleeper.  I'lie  porter  selected  for  the  run  was 
till  Eastern-route  man.  and  he  discovered 
soon  after  the  train  left  the  depot  that  an 
old  friend  of  his  was  running  on  one  of  the 
regular  cars  aliead.  The  darkies  met.  cx- 
clianged  salutations  and  agreed,  after  getting 
all  their  people  to  bed.  that  it  would  be  n 
good  scheme  to  polish  the  passengers'  shoes 
together  in  tlie  forward  car  anti  spend  the 
balanceof  the  nightui  asocial  ciiat  wi:h/in- 
mnt'k*  "  devoted  to  hbatiun  from  a  pocket 
Tliolmrterof  the  extra  gathered  his  neo- 
*  pillow-case-three 

Parisian  petite  pairs,  owned  P .  '  “ 


it  was  nearly 
the  porrej'  of 
|l  to  take  up 


The  founders  of  this  Government  did  not 
make  the  fatal  mistake,  which  some  would 
impute  to  tliem,  of  having  daaisd  to  it  the 
right  and  the  power  of  cel^iweservation. 
The  impressive  lesson  taught  last  summer 
to  Debs  and  his  associates  is  that  this  is  a 
land  of  liberty  protected  by  law,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  people  will  not  allow 
its  msuibinery,  provided  for  the  orderly  ad¬ 
ministration  ot  public  affairs  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  and  the  welfare 
ot  the  nerntgaBity,  to  be  otaatruoted  by 
lawleMtinnllMtttotts  and  vioienoe. 


s  shoe»  and  get  Iniek  to  li 


...'i.S'U  Pi.  wnitc  with  SHtniiish- 

men  I  would  be  no  cxaggoration.  TlioOin- 
ciiiiiiiti  ciir  hud  been  twiiclicd  at  OoTumpos. 
and  the  (  incmnati  pn.ssengers'  shoes  were 
.sptiiniiig  along  at  hfly  miles  un  hour  towaca 
ljidiannDoHss.li  the  St.  Imuis  .section  of  “he 
f  he  porter  telt  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  situation,  so  far  as  ho  wascon- 
ci-riied.  and  at  the  next  stopping  station  he 
toward  the  east  with  a 
jinlluw-coso  full  of  shoes  over  his  shoulder 
1  he  passengers  did  not  discover  tlieirloss  un¬ 
til  the  nrcaklast  hour,  and  the  comical  snr- 
rlln  ',"'“«''ied  than  iloscribed. 


The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has 
within  two  weeks  advanced  the  wages  of 
its  workmen  10  per  cent.  The  advance 
affects  about  4,000  operatives.  Last  year 
when  there  was  a  reduction  In  wages  by 
the  company,  which  reduction  1yd  to  the 
groat  strike.  ,the  vice  president  told  the 
men  that, as  soon  as  limes  got  better  the 
old  wages  would  be  restored.  He  says  now 
that  the  recent  advance ‘le  In  fulfillment 
of  that  promise.  It  has  been  Just  abouU 
twelve  months  since  the  strlka^  t  ’  '  ^ 


REPORT 


RIG  STRIKE. 


United  States  ComjjuiasionepB  Oriti- 
oise  the  Pullman  Company’s 
Course  witR  Its  Men. 


THE  FAULT  OF  THE-SYSTEM. 


Seciire.s  All  the  Advai-la^o  to  the 
Corporation  and  Deprives  Em¬ 
ployes  of  Protection 


RECOMMKNDATIO  <3  MADE. 


[bT  TBLBGRAPH  to  THB  aEBALD.] 

Herald  Bl-read.  \ 
Corner  Fifteenth  and  U  Street*.  N.  W.,  > 
Washisotox,  Not.  13.  18'.)1.  ) 

Tile  report  of  the  Uiilletl  States  Strike  Com- 
nilaslon  upon  the  controversies  which  arose  lie- 
Iweeii  the  Illinois  Oeutrnl  Uallroad  Compuuy 
and  the  Cblcaeo,  Bock  Ishiud  and  I’aelflc  UuU- 
wuy  Compauy  and  their  eiuiiloyea  In  .lime  lust 
Is  u  pamphlet  of  tlfty-threc  pages,  and  eoutaina 
anggcHttons  of  more  than  usnul  Interest. 

The  report  erltlelscs  the  I’lillmnn  Company, 

It  says  It  does  not  recognise  that  labor  organisa¬ 
tions  have  any  pinee  or  necessity  In  rullmnn, 
where  the  oomtnuiy  llxes  wages  and  rents.  The 
laborer  can  work  or  (pdt  on  the  terms  offered. 
To  join  a  labor  union  to  s' eure  protection  Is  over¬ 
stepping  the  limit.  The  Pullman  Company  se¬ 
cures  all  the  advantage  and  deprives  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  proteellon.  and  In  this  respect  la  be¬ 
hind  the  age. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  were  Carroll 
D.  Wright.  ex-oQlolo  chairman,  and  Federal 
Labor  Commlsslsoncr;  John  D.  Kernau,  of  New 
York,  and  Nicholas  K.  Worthlugtou.  of  Illluols. 

The  Commission  held  sessions  continuing  for 
thirteen  days  In  Cldeago,  besides  an  adjourned 
session  In  Washington,  and  examined  lot)  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  contest  Inquired  Into  was  between 
the  American  Kailway  I’nlon.  Including  nine¬ 
teen  local  unions,  and  the  employes  of  the  Pull- 
pian  I'alace  Car  Company,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Ueneral  Managers'  Association,  of  which 
the  railroads  named  In  the  President’s  coniiuls- 
sloa  were  members. 

The  report  Says.  In  part:—  _  , 

Aa  the  result  of  the  Pullman  system  and  Its 
growth,  when  the  depression  of  18.13 
morally  calling  for  mutual  concessions  as  to 
WMIFP*  rents  &c..  we  And  on  the  one  side  a  very 
wealthy  and’ unyielding  corporation,  "P'’" 

the  other  a  multitude  of  employes  of  (compar¬ 
atively  excellent  character  and  skill,  but  with¬ 
out  local  uttaidimcnts  or  anv  I'detost^  respon¬ 
sibility  In  the  town,  its  business,  tenements,  or 
surroundtng^s^^  dabou  fxioxs  FonoET. 

The  AmerlcaQ  Ilnllway  Liilon  la  ho  aaaorla- 
tlon  of  about  oue  hundred  and  fifty  thouHaud 
railroad  employes. 

1803  for  the  purpose  of  Including  all  lallway 
emnlores  in  one  great  brotherhood. 

I  81110^  Ihe  strike  withdrawal  from  the  Amerl- 
I  can  liiillway  Union  U  reoulred 
rnniDAiiv  fn>m  those  seeking  work.  The  com- 
;  puny  does  not  recogidze  thullabor  organizations 
hn?e  anv  nlace  or  necessity  tu  I’ullmnn.  w'Uere 
the  TOmpany  fixes  wages  and  rents  and  refuses 
to  tre«H  with  Inbor  orgaulzntlons  The  laborer 
loin  work  or  (lult  on  the  terms  offered;  that  Is 

4?o‘’u'\'S‘l?de‘'r‘“to'‘L^^S-reT2ltrDTe?t'Z 

r,^p^ngT£rI1Silt■•*”a‘•ro‘rrK^^ 

ooaltlou  secures  all  the  advantage  of  the  iioo- 

iw1trVt“o.M.f  c“P>»«'-,“''Vifyv‘rClton2 

for  the  company  in  Us  or 

K^;:trcuo^r«^‘a^'■^m"VL'{JnTd"glrt‘‘'^t^^^^^^^ 

this  respect  the  Pullman  company  is  behind  the 


c  and  organize  labor 


American  Hallway 


i  .SiSS€J<i‘«id"if .?i 

**2®ConservaUvo’’\eu(lendd  Icffal  stutns,  nn(l 
.h1;  eU.  cation  of  members  In  govornmentid  ; 
mitt^B  will)  the  principle  In  view  that  In  “ 

,  matters.  «i>o  _  permanent 

ui  reuresH  of  wrongs  for  labo.  .... 
•ppt  conservative  Ijrogreas.^lawfuj 


d  and  suatained 


I  tectlon  and  final  redia 
'  an  entirety  (‘xcept  c-'" 
by“the'uubHc  opinion  of  its  ruiers--tlie  PwPle. 
’rheOencral  Managers'  Association  Is  u^n- 
I  cornorated,  Is  of  a  voluntary  character  and  w  as 
I  foruied  In  iSSO.  It  has  as  membei-s  the  l''cn|.T- 
!  four  rellroads  eeutrlug  or  terminating  In  Chl- 

“^'pOLLMAX  PBOrl.B  ORE.VrLV  TO  BLAME. 

In  rcffJirrt  to  the  I’ulliujiii  conlrovcrKy,  In  Its 
Rtau-mmits  to  the  public,  whlcli  are  n  evKlencc. 
the  comiiany  represents  Unit  Its  objw-t  In  nil 
tt  did  was  to  coiillnue  operations  for  the  neuent 
'of  Us  workmen  and  of  trades  ''' ““I'e  “S 

Pnllman  and  to  Have  the  nnbln^  from  the  au- 
novance  of  interrupted  travel.  The  eominlssl.i^a 
thinka  that  the  evidence  shows  ‘t  ^‘'1.  « 

riU>W.'"thnTTl^mlEht"ke^  carsSn  repair, 
that  It  might  be  rimdy  for  resumption  when 
business  revived  with  a  live  plant  and  comno- 
tent  help  and  that  Its  revenue  from  Ua  i 

ments  might  continue.  _ 

In  the  view  that  this  railroad  strike  was 
wrong,  thst  mobs  are  well  knowtt  to  be  Inel- 
dentsTto  Btrlkos.  and  are  thereby  given  an 
ezense  and  Incentive  to  gather  and  to  commit 
crime,  the  responsibility  rests  largely  ^th 
the  American  Bsllway  Union;  otherwise  that 
association.  Us  leaders  and  a  very  large  ins- 
jiirlty  of  tile  railroad  men  on  strike  are  not 
shown  to  have  bad  any  connection  therewith. 


Ing  and  determining  that  particular  contro¬ 
versy. 

Iiuring  the  pendency  of  an  Investigation  of 
the  alnive  character  It  aball  not  be  lawful  for 
the  railroads  to  discharge  employes  belonging 
thereto  except  for  InefflcTeucy,  violation  oflaw 
I  or  neglect  of  duty;  nor  for  such  unions  or  incni’. 
porutTons  during  such  ^^ndenejr  u>  order, 
the  railroads  complained  '  -  o  s  a^ 


-  . . . . , . . .r  ?or  a  pei'fod  of 

X  months  after  a  decision  for  such  railroad  to 
...scharge  any  such  employes  In  whose  plticea 
olhere  ahull  be  employed,  except  for  the  ennsea 
aforesaid,  nor  for  any  sueh  employes  during  a 
like  period  to  nnlt  the  service  wltliont  giving 
thirty  days'  written  notice  of  intention  to  do 
so:  nor  for  any,  such  union  or  eorporatlou  to 
order,  eonusel  or  advise  otherwise. 

The  commission  also  recommends  that  <’on- 
gress  consider  the  establlshnieiit  of  n  license 
system,  by  which  all  Ihe  higher  employes  of 
railroads  should  be  licensed  after  exainlinitlo:i, 
and  also  suggests  the  eonslderailoii  by  the 
States  of  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  coii- 
elllatlon  and  arbltratlou  like  that  in  use  In 
MinMiicliusctts.  ^ _ _ 

HE  RESENTS  THE  REPORT. 

Gensral  Counsel  RunnoU,  ol  lha  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany,  Pointy  Out  Flaws  In  It. 

[UY  TBLBOnAPa  TO  THE  HERALD.] 

Chicaoo,  Ill..  Nov.  13.  1804.  —  President 
flcorge  M.  Pullman,  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Oar 
Oompany,  Is  not  In  the  city.  Neither  Is  Vice 
President  'Wiekes.  Mr.  John  H.  Bunnels,  how¬ 
ever.  general  eoniisel  for  the  Pullman  (Company, 
expressed  himself  as  much  suiqirlsed  at  portions 
of  the  report  on  the  late  strike  here  made  by 
Oommlssloner  of  Labor  Wright  and  Commis¬ 
sioners  John  D.  Kernun  and  Nicholas  E.  Worth¬ 
ington. 

‘•Some  portions  of  the  report  made  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  look  Into  the  late  strike 
and  labor  troubles  In  June  and  July  last  In  Chi¬ 
cago  and  other  places  strike  me  us  very  strange. 
Take,  for  lustanee,  much  of  what  It  says  about 
the  Ooueral  Managers'  Association.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  was  never  heard  of  until  after  June  2S 
last,  when  President  Uebs.  of  the  American 
Railway  Union.  Issued  hla  order  for  a  boycott 
against  all  the  railroads  carrying  the  curs  of  the 
iPiillmnii  Car  Company. 

“Now,  In  regard  to  Ihe  statement  made  In  the 
report  that  the  Managers'  Association  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  employea  of  the  various  railroads 
to  form  a  coiubliiatinn  of  unions  and  band  tbem- 
,  selves  more  closely  together,  1  have  only  to  say 
It  tlio  evidence  so  far  adduced  does  not  show 
prove  that  there  was  ever  sii 

■  by**the  Ciimmlssioneli 


tl  jfanngers'  Association  a 


the'"  tmncluslons 
In  regard  to  the 
. ut  of  much 

VIOLHXCB  was  advised. 

“That  part  of  the  report  which  ver.v  gravely  i 
lays  that  'tliere  is  no  evidence  before  Ihe  ciim- 
tnlsslon  that  the  officers  of  the  American  Ball- 
ivay  Union  at  any  time  participated  In  or  ud- 
■  Intimidation,  violence,  or  destruction  of 
strongest  of  all.  All  I 


saTJ’‘hi^‘'the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  Commission,  and  with  which 
the  general  public  is  familiar  cnoiigh  now. 
showed  that  the  laundry  girls  at  Pnllmiin  were 
attacked  more  than  once:  that  the  workmen  m 
the  shop*  there  were  sluggoil  time  ami  ujjaln, 
that  ears  were  (leHtroyefi.  loroiHotlves  set  to 
running  wild;  also  that  Vice  President  Howard 
gave  public  advh  e  to  the  strikers  to  gain  their 
■'  -'■|.y  thought  tt  uccehsary,  ‘with  a 


rotigest  or  an.  aii  ui«  * 
the  fact  that  the  evUlem*^ 


"•‘Cn't 


■“Wat  moro  U  wanted  than  this  to  show 
that  violence  was  advised  and  part  clpatod  In  by 
members  of  the  American  Uullway  Union/ 
Would  all  this  have  taken  place  had  not  the 
men  who  perpetrated  these  lawless  nets  re¬ 
ceived  encoiiniffeiiKMit  from  some  hiKh  source. 
These  ('ommlsslouers  who  made  this  report  are 
presumably  intelligent,  but  It  Uii  t  possinio  fue\ 
can  reffanl  the  people  of  this  cuuniry  us  stmli 
when  they  submit  such  a  report  ns  this,  so  far 
ns  these  two  points  uro  concerned.';  ^  ^ 

Mr.  llnnnel.s  did  not  earn  to  talk  about  the 
other  points  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

DEB-S  IS  MUCH  PUEASED. 

[BY  TBLEORAFH  to  THE  IIBBALD.] 

TEnm;  Hai:tb.  liid.,  Nov.  13.  IglM.-Presldent 
E.  V.  Debs,  of  the  Aincrlctm  Uullway  Union,  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  to-night  as  being  greatly 
pleased  with  the  rtqiort  of  the  commission  on 
the  Pnllman  strike. 

“It  comiilelely  exonoriites  me,”  said  Mr. 
Debs,  "of  nil  the  ehnrges  In  court  against  me, 
and  It  Justlfles  my  acts  during  the  strike.  I 
knew  tlio  report  could  lx-  nothing  else.  If  the 
Commissioners  (lid  tliiir  duly.  The  remirt  lavs 
linre  the  Pnllman  system,  which  provoked  the 
great  strike,  and  shows  that  geiiflcmiiu  up  In 

of  this  dcciHlon  will  bo 
on  khv  Amertottu  Uullway  Union.  It.  will  ro- 
inove  the  odium  sought  to  bo  attached  to  our 
<*n?}inls?«llon.  and  will  enuso  an  Increase  of  mein- 
bi  rs  nil  over  the  country.  I  undenitniid  the  gen¬ 
eral  managers,  lu  their  wrath,  olmrge  me  with 
writing  the  report  of  the  Commlsslonera,  wlilrh, 
of  eonr.se.  Is  rldlrnlons. 

“I  have  not  seen  the  commission  since  the 
time  I  gave  iny  testimony.  It  Is  very  natural 
;  the  general  managers  would  not  like  U. 


The  ObioBiro  Strike  Beport. 

The  report  of  the  conitnlsslon  appointed 
by  the  President  to  Investigate  the  great 
railway  strike,  which  occurred  at  Chlrago 
last  July,  Is  being  very  generally  con¬ 
demned.  except  by  the  labor  unions.  It 
Is  a  most  remarkable  report  In.  some  re¬ 
spects,  and  is  likely  to  do  harm,  rather 

The  commission  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  a  very  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  causes  of  the  strike,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  It  reaches  are  not  likely  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  While 
lawless  acta  ore  condemned,  and  the  rail¬ 
way  union  Is  told-  that.  If  It  does 


inatAban  ‘yB  -^^llty  "Brj 

euah  anta’  it  wm  ■  ^  Ibhue  '  ^  the  ' 
sympathy  of  tte»  public,  ,  the  bulk  of  th4 
Marne  for  the  notous  obrurrences  is  placed 
upon  the  managers  <Sf  the  railroads  that 
were  Involved  In  the  strike.  These  man¬ 
agers  had  formed  an  organization  known 
as  the  Oeneral  Managers'  Association,  and 
■  the  commission.  In  Its  report,  says  that 
the  association  should  have  ylebieil  to 
the  request  of  the  strikers  of  (he  railway 
union  for  arbitration,  and  because  It  did 
not  grant  that  request  the  hlume  for  much 
of  the  rioting  Is  placed  ilpi  nit. 

The  fact  that  It  the  Oeneral  Managers' 
Association  had  yielded  a  single  point 
while  the  strike  was  In  progress  the  rail¬ 
way  union  would  have  won  a  completo 
victory,  and  had  the  railroads  completely 
In  Us  power,  seems  to  be  entirely  Ig¬ 
nored  by  the  commission. 

The  conclusion  which  the  commission 
reaches,  namely,  that  Ihe  remedy  for 
interstate  railroad  strikes  is  a  commission 
to  arbitrate  differences  that  may  arise  be¬ 
tween  the  railroads  and  their  employes, 
win  hardly  commend  Itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  people.  Thera  would  be 
little  objection  proba.bly  to  a  commission 
that  was  authorized  to  deal  with  all  par¬ 
ties  alike,  but  that  Is  not  the  kind  of  a 
commission  suggested  In  the  report.  It  Is 
proposed  that  the  decisions  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  shall  be  enforced  by  the  courts  when 
they  are  against  the  lailroads,  but  they  are 
not  to  bo  enforced  at  all  when  against 
the  employes  of  the  railroads.  In  other 
wor^s,  the  decisions  of  the  commission  are 
to  be  binding  upon  one  party  to  a  con¬ 
troversy,  and  not  upon  the  other. 

It  Is  apparent  that  no  good  result  would 
follow  from  that  sort  of  compulsory  ar¬ 
bitration.  The  common  sense  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  not  uphold  a  commission  whose 
decisions  would  have  to  be  obeyed  by 
the  railroads,  and  not  by  Its  employes. 

It  looks  very  much  as  If  no  benefit  what¬ 
ever  would  come  from  the  Investigation 
made  by  the  President's  strike  commis¬ 
sion.  On  the  contrary.  Its  report  Is  likely 
to  have  an  unsettling  effect.  It  had  an 
opportunity  to  render  the  country  a  real 
service,  but  appears  to  have  been  unequal 
to  the  W’ork  that  was  requl.-ed  of  It. 


I  PULLMAN  STRIKE 
NOT  WARRANTED. 


Commissioner  of  Labor  Wright 
Thinks  the  Workingmen  Were 
Not  Justfied. 


THE  QUESTIONS  INVOLVED. 


He  Favors  the  Appoin  mint  of  a  Strike 
('oinmissi)ii  to  Adjiis-t 
Maturs. 


OIHER  SUbGESTIONS  MADE. 


I  adoot.M 


ii^l 


[nv  TELEORArn  to  the  HEnALD.l 

.New  HaVex,  t'onn.,  Dec.  8.  18114. —Ciirripll  D. 
Wright.  ('oniiiiisNinner  of  Labnr.  lecinred  lief.ire 
Ihe  slndents  nf  Wvsleynn  I'nlverslty  lu  Middle- 
town  on  Tuesday  evening,  under  the  iinsplees 
of  Ihe  Cltlzenslitp  Cltih.  Wednesila.v  inoniing 
he  met  one  of  tho  eloftlvo  clnsses  in  politienl 
eeonouiy.  with  sevi'rnl  of  the  professors  and 
other  students.  Colonel  Wright  talked  'for 
iKMii'ly  two  hours,  inakliig  Ills  prtnetpal  snhject 
the  Clilriigo  sirlke.  He  liegnn  his  dtseourse  liy 
first  giving  the  eonilltion  of  nlTalrs  in  I’nilmun. 

He  llnstmted  the  sltniilloii  by  four  piles  of 
plns-oiie  representing  Ihe  .t:H>,U<)ll.Dllll  eiipital 
of  the  rulliniiii  eompnny  and  Ihe  nninaging  abil¬ 
ity  of  Ml'.  I'nIInnin,  (lie  second  represeuMiig  the 
SlMl.IKKMKHI  siirpIllB  of  the  I'lillmiili  eoiiipniij , 
the  third  the  i-apltal  of  the  wnrkliiguien— that 
Is.  their  skill,  iihlllty  and  strength— and  the 
fourth  the  siirplns  of  the  workingmen— that  Is. 
their  savings— some  fiMMi.iMKi. 

“Now,  Ihe  eonilltion  of  nffiilrs."  he  said,  “Is 
this; -The  Inhor  of  the  workingmen  In  I'nllmnn  | 
In  i-oiinei'IInn  wllli  eiiiiltnl  Inis  nmasHiMl  their 
surplus  of  FJd.dtib.nuu.  Kveryllilng  Is  I'untiliig 
along  siiiooihly  until  there  comes  a  lime  of  stress 
when  the  maiitigers  of  (he  eimipaiiy  are  ohliged 
to  take  cuniniets  nl  a  loss  If  they  eiiii  get  ilium 
nt  all. 

“They  find  that  their  exiieiises  must  be  ent 
dns'ii,  iiiid  they  roduec  the  wages  of  the  work¬ 
ingmen.  'With  redneed  wages  the  workliigmeu 
ate  eompolled  to  fall  haek  on  their  reserve,  and 
their  siivluga  are  wliigd  onl.  Then  eomes  an  Im- 
:  pglriuout  of  health  and  earnlug  ahlllly  through 
ImoflFlau  noarlsbateut  eanaed  by  low  wagaa. 


“The  riitlman  cniupany  mis  •  gu^W  „ 
oenis  for  every  dollar  of  enpitai,  ituil  JBj  iB  U 
■  last  period  of  depression  It  was  enobleq  lu-f. 

,  that  reserve  anlm'uli'ed  and  at  tku  aame  lit 
eomliiue  to  pay  dividends  of  eight  iwr  rent  t 

the  eapliiil  of  #.'«1.0(W.0lNl. 

“Ciipllal  can  and  always  has  thrown  the  Btre 
of  ‘hard  times'  iiimn  the  workingmen. 
.  •».  Is  It  right,  and  If  ui . . — 


Pf 


reuieily  f 

“Would  . . 

were  not  for  the  eiiterpi 
I’nlhiinii't"  was  nski  ' 
Colouel  Wright  re 
It  lie  lliere  If  a  wer 
of  tile  worklagiiiei 


alwajjs 

^''iTherelleili 

1  k'Jil.OdO.ono  surplus 
erpilso  nud  nullify  of  Mfv 


mil  enplrul 


wlthon 


eiideuee  of  labor 
lid.  Both  are  uec- 
tUer  is  iiowerless. 


-  the  hiirdeii  of  mutual  distress  and  the  uthwq 
eseiipe  free';  1 

“'iiils  strike  is  on  epoch  nmklng  eplsmle,  JaJ 
fenihil  limes  iihysleiil  might  made  right.  Wgl 
have  onigrowa  that  singe  and  are  advauclngn 
toward  a  higher  plane.  The  laws,  cuetom  noil 
pnlilte  opinion  of  to-diiy  uphold  the  I’nllman 
eomiiauy  in  their  eoiirse  or  aetlon.  Will  It  . 
eoniiiine  to  do  so';  Unve  we  not  eoiiie  to  the 
-eeogiiize  u 

As  far  us  tiie  nelnal  eondllloii  of  affairs  go 
Mr.  Wriglit  Is  of  tho  npiiiioii  that  the  strike  i 
was  ho'll.v  nnwnrriiiited  on  thb  part  of  the 
workingmen.  It  was  not  only  not  jnstlfled, 
hut  it  snowed  extreme  liiek  of  wisdom  nud  fore¬ 
sight. 

I  sriiuESTtoxs  offered. 

I  “The  iincetloii  again  Is."  he  said,  “Unve  wo 

I  not  reiiefied  sueh  ii  plane  where  we  must  iidopt 
Ihe  higher  Htiindard  and  rule  of  aetlon.  I  thlnlc' 
III  all  eiises  a  eompnny  that  Intends  to  rmluce 
wages  slionid  show  the  books  to  a  eommlttee 
of  workingmen.  The  workingmen  reeogulM 
the  filet  lliat  their  employers  will  always  re¬ 
duce  wages  when  Ihe  eisiimmle  emiditious  re¬ 
quire  it,  hut  they  seldom  or  never  will  raise 
them  when  the  isnidlllous  wui-rnnt  the  liierease. 

“This  fact  makes  labor  strenuously  oppose  g.- 
rediietion,  beennse  they  know  the  wng  -s  are  apt- 
to  stay  at  the  redneed  rate.  If  they  could  fi'd. 
that  their  wages  would  he  restored  ns  soon  ns 
the  stress  has  passed  there  would  be  far  less 
coufitet  betwwm  eupltat  and  labor.  This  result 
eiiii  only  be  brought  iibont  by  greater  mutual 
(■oiifiilenn'  between  eiipltiil  uml  labor.  Again  the 
question  Is  one  of  ethics  rather  than  one  of 


The  (luesllon  v 

conomles-  work 
ueh  side';” 
“They  do  not," 


“Do  II 


“The  mobility  of 


and  go  Into  other  business.  3 
.Michigan  Central  switchmen 
illustrates  this  point.  The 


wages.  Instead  of 
rl  brought  Ihe  question  be- 


- - -  Managers’  Association  of 

iveuty-four  roods  i-enlrliig  In  Chicago. 

HESTROYBD  COStPETITIOX. 

“The  generiil  umimgers  decided  against  the  in- 
l•ense  In  wages.  Now,  an  ecaiiomlst  wonld  saVu 
■t  these  switchmen  give  up  their  positions  aiigt,, 
0  somewhere  else.  Yes,  tint  they  slmplr  1 
oiiblii't  do  It.  The  other  roads  lu  Chicago  ' 
it  employ  them.  Swltehraen  cnu  only 


Iroad  centres,  li 


_  -’ombluntbm  of  capital  bus  destroyed  the 

L-oiniietltlon  of  labor. 

“■rlie  railroads  of  thbi  country  arc  driving  the 
people  toward  state  soejallsm.  Uuconsclonsljr,  ‘ 
It  is  true,  but,  i.tvcrlheless,  they  are  strongly 
tm-nliig  that  way.  A  few  years  ago  the  labor 
orgnulzatloiLs  were  all  opposed  to  Hoclallsin. 
.Now  they  are  all  In  favor  of  It.  They  see  the 
riillronds  eoiulilulug  and  they  are  led  to  favor 
a  .■omhlimtlon  of  nil  railroads,  telcgrnnb,  and. 
In  fact,  all  industrial  enterprises,  with  the  State 
IIS  trustee. 

“All  Illy  reromniendatbms  mid  labor  have  been 
with  this  end  In  view.  State  soelalism,  such  as 
Is  favored  by  the  labor  niilons.^wonld  kill  all  Iji- 

any  line  of  aeflvlt.v.’  It  would  be'the  }lenth*blow 
nf  tndlvtdnullsm,  and  In  Its  place  would  come 
greed  for  power. 


thre 


embers,  i 
ilirmed  b 


I'he  n 


iiiber*  or 


o  the  Ifi 


n  of 


. 

tniR  eouimlsslon  eonid  iiroeeed 

eiillty  of  a  sirlks.  Iiivwtlgnte  . 

affairs  iinil  make  an  Immediate  pnbllr  nnnomiee- 
ment.  If  we  liiid  sneh  ii  eommisslon  last  sum¬ 
mer,  nt  the  time  of  Ihe  Chicago  strike,  and  it  had 
made  a  piiblle  Ktatemeiit  of  the  ease  nud  had 
pbieed  the  liliime  on  one  side  nr  the  other,  the 
Klrlke  wonld  have  been  ended  mneh  sooner. 

"Tills  iiroposed  enmnilHSbin  Is  asserted  to  he 
soelnllstle.  It  will  he  a  hloek  In  the  way  of  «o- 
eiiillsiii.  The  olijeclloii  to  this  eommlssloii  raises 
■  ■’  question,  'Hns  a  man  ii  right  to  raan- 

nslness  to  suit  himself';’  The  qnes- 


e  of  el 


Sate  in  the  Sleeping  Car. 

"Mol  d  than  luilf  the  nighte  of  niy  cloven 
years  iu  the  soi’vico  of  this  department  have 
been  [lussed  on  the  cars,  and  I  want  to  re¬ 
mark  that  in  no  place  where  dut>'  or  pleas¬ 
ure  calls  me  do  I  fei-l  so  safe  as  iu  a  sleeping 
car.  At  liome  a  biirgiihu’  may  enter  and  rob 
or  murder  me  ils  I  sleep;  upon  tho  street  I 
may  lie  run  down  mid  killed  by  any  oue  of 
the  tIuHisands  of  fust  moving  vehicles:  niy 
liotel  may  burn,  or  I  may  fall  a  victim  to 
till'  desire  for  vengi'ance  of  some  one  whom  I 
may  have  phieed  behind  prison  bats.  But 
on  a  Pullman  I  take  praeticnlly  but  oue 
chimee— the  poB.Hibilities  of  a  wri'ek— and 
I  have  iK'ver  been  in  one  or  passed  through 
one  in  all  my  years  of  Inivel.  Tlie  sleeper 
lias  two  giHxl  .seutini'ls  to  wateli  over  me  as 
I  sleep,  and  I  liuve  come  to  eonsider  tliat 
thesi'  pahiee  ear  employes  are  as  nearly 
absolutely  honest  as  luiy  class  of  people  on 
earth.  Time  and  time  again  small  handfuls 
of  silver  have  fallen  from  my  pis-kets  upon 
till'  ear  IUku'  as  I  lay  asleep,  and  in  every 
instance  the  money  has  been  gathi'ri'd  up 
and  rotiiniml  to  me.  I'll  take  a  sleeping 
for  safety  before  a  hotel,  the  oiien  streets 
or  even  my  own  house,  every  time.— Post- 
offlee  Inspector  in  Globe- Dmocral, 


iF.ruM  the  Comnercliil  «nrt  S'lnniicinl  riiwu-]^ 

-  lc^^  Nov.  17.  IBM.) 

nePORT  OF  WE  UNITED  STATES  I  (JU 
STRIKE  commssioN.  ^  < 

Th**  public  have  good  reattcu  to  feel 
dlaaatlsfled  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
uilttec  appointed  by  President  Cleve¬ 
land  last  July  to  Inquire  Into  the  causes 
of  the  great  strike  Inaugurated  by  the 
American  Hallway  Union,  and  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  trouble  at  the  Pullman 
cur  shops.  It  has  been  the  experience 
in  the  past  that  the  work  of  legislative 
or  otlier  committees,  where  questions 
affecting  lal>or  are  Involved,  is  gen¬ 
erally  valueless.  Reports  of  sucl)  bod¬ 
ies  nearly  always  contain  a  cheap  bid 
for  the  lnl)or  vote.  Instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
and  advocating  only  what  is  right,  the 
dominant  consideration  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  too  frequently  is  to  tlnd  out  what 
will  most  please  the  Ignorant  class 
among  the  laborers.  But  the  Unltetl 
States  Strike  Commission  it  was 
thought  would  prove  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  It  was  felt  that  there 
was  at  least  one  man  on  the  commis¬ 
sion  who  could  l>e  depended  upon  to 
make  an  impartial  investigation  and 
render  an  Impartial  report,  namely 
the  Chief  of  tlie  Labor  Bureau,  Carroll 
D.  Wright.  Only  three  weeks  ago  we 
took  occasion  to  commend  the  views  of 
'Mr.  Wright  against  compulsory  arl)l- 
tration.  so  clearly  and  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed.  But  the  expectation  1ms  l)pen 
sadly  disappointed. 

An  investigation  of  the  character  of 
that  undertaken  by  the  Strike  Commis¬ 
sion  to  be  worth  anything  must  be  im¬ 
partial.  Blit  the  report  of  this  commis¬ 
sion  is  anything  Init  impartial.  Al¬ 
most  every  line  of  it  liears  testimony  to 
the  fact.  It  would  not  lie  difflcult  to 
suggest  who  had  written  the  greater 
part  of  it.  Instead  of  being  Judicial  in 
tone,  the  rejiort  reads  like  a  lirlef  pre¬ 
pared  by  an  advo<-ate  for  one  of  Ids 
clients.  The  commission  does  not  even 
i-ontino  itself  to  the  line  of  inquiry  as¬ 
signed  to  It,  but  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
give  expression  to  its  view’s  on  other 
questions  of  railroad  iiolicy— of  couPst' 
inking  tlie  side  against  the  railroads. 
OccaslonaUy  one  meets  with  a  mild 
criticism  of  tiie  attitude  of  the  labor¬ 
ers,  but  the  careful  way  in  which  this 
is  done,  and  the  studied  language,  re¬ 
veal  the  purpose,  which  dominates  the 
whole  report,  not  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  men.  A  few  extracts  will  serve 
to  indicate  the  character  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  and  the  bias  which  runs  through 


Discussing  the  responsibility  of  the 
Pullman  Company  for  the  trouble,  the 
commission  sees  a  desire  to  injure  tlie 
employes  in  every  rule  and  act  of  the 
concern.  Referring  to  the  employment 
by  the  company  of  a  physician  and  sur¬ 
geon  by  the  year  to  attend  injured  em¬ 
ployes,'  it  says  that  “the  system  is  ad¬ 
mirably  conceived  from  a  business 
standpoint  to  secure  speedy  settlement 
of  claims  for  damages  upon  terms 
offered  by  the  company  and  to  protect 
the  company  from  litigation  and  its 
results."  Again,  we  are  told  that  “the 
conditions  created  at  I'ullman  enable 
the  management  at  all  times  to  assert 
with  great  vigor  its  assumed  right  to  I 
fix  wages  and  rents  absolutely,  and  to 
repress  that  sort  of  independence 
which  leads  to  labor  organizations, 
etc.”  No  opportunity  is  lost  by  the 
commission  to  make  a  point  against 
the  Pullman  Company.  It  speaks  of 
th(*  “unreducetl  charges  paid  to  the 
company  for  the  use  of  berths,  seats, 
etc.,"  and  of  tlie  fact  tliat  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  business  did  not  involve  any 
change  in  the  mileage  rates  received 
under  existing  contracts.  The  fact  is 
cimceded  that  the  Pullman  slioiis  were 
run  at  a  loss,  but  it  was  not  right  that 
tlie  company  should  assume  only  lialf 
the  loss  and  make  tlie  employes  bear 
the  other  half.  The  proper  proportion 
would  liave  been  three-ipiarters  to  tlie 
company  and  one-quarter  to  the  men, 
whlcli  shows  how  nicely  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  able  to  calculate  and  grade 
moral  obligations.  Pains  are  taken  to 
dispute  the  assertion  tliat  the  company 
kept  its  car  shops  running  at  a  loss  in 
order  to  keeji  its  men  at  work;  “to  con¬ 
tinue  running  was  for  its  olivlous  and 
1  unfair  advantage  so  long  ns  it  could 
divide  losses  equally  with  its  labor;" 
I  “the  commission  thinks  that  the  evl- 
>  deuce  shows  that  it  sought  to  keep  run- 
^ug  mainly  for  Its  own  benefit,"  etc. 


Mrwtet  eapad^lil^^UeetM  with  the 
nprobatiou  of  tlie  •.'oinmissiou  Is  ttint 
the  manag.’i'.s  of  the  vaii''.'is  roads 
should  linvi;  acl’i.l  iinired.y  i  t  r■■slsrlug 
the  dem.i'j'Is  of  the  men  Here  llio 
writer  is  'mvJi.'  alile  lo  .o.itaii  him¬ 
self.  It  IS  I'li.’-it'o’i  d  "\v;it:...r  ciiy 
legal  tilth  iritv,  st.itu’.oiy  or  oi'  •  f  - 
can  be  fou.i  I  to  justify  soui’'  of  the  fea¬ 
tures"  of  the  Cenerai  .V  .iiia;;t  rs'  A)so- 
cintlon.  "  oc  associiitioii  lias  no  I'lore 
slaiid'tig  la  law,  we  arc  lohi,  tiii.u  the 
old  Trunk  i.'.mi  I’.iol.  II  was 
clever  I o  vorK  in  a  r-rciei  .  e  n.  tl.I-  de¬ 
funct  imoi.  But  llie  coiii'i'issien  goes 
further  tinn  ibis,  and  in  df-et  i.is  k»s 
a  decla'‘i<'<>n  :ig:iiii.-<l  |•olllilo:,  ^!l,^lng 
that  tlie  Cei-.’iil  Managers  ,tin- 
tlon  "is  .111  iliuttr.tlion  of  t,'.-*  persistent 
and  slirew’dly-devis-'il  plans  of  corpor¬ 
ations  to  over- .each  their  limiiatlons 
ami  to  usini)  indh’-.Mtly  poweis  and 
rights  not  contcia,)i:ir..>d  in  their  elir.i- 
ters,  and  not  obtainable  fioni  the  peo- 
|)le  or  tlielr  legljlators.  .\n  e.\ tension 
of  tills  association,  as  above  suggested, 
and  the  proposed  Icga  Izatloii  of  ‘pool¬ 
ing,’  would  result  m  ii'i  aggregation  of 
[Kiwer  and  capital  liangerous  to  the 
people  and  (heir  liberties  as  well  as  t-i 
employes  and  their  rlgiits."  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  eomuiissiou  argues  ttiat  “the 
association  cannot  lucor|ior:it.‘.  because 
railroad  charters  do  mu  authorize  roads 
to  form  corporations  or  associations,  to 
fix  rates  for  services  and  wages,  nor  to 
force  their  acceptance,  imr  to  battle 
with  strikers."  All  the  same,  tlie  asso¬ 
ciation  did  battle  wirli  tlie  strikers  at 
a  time  when  riot  and  disorder  I'lrevailed 
and  tlie  very  existence  of  free  institu¬ 
tions  was  threatened,  and  tlie  United 
States  Government  also  battled  with 
them,  and  to-day  every  law-alildlug  cit¬ 
izen  feels  grateful  to  botli  tiie  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  roads  for  t’le  lirin  stand 
taken  on  that  occasion  lit  defense  of 
the  country’s  laws. 

.•Vniniadvertiiig  oh  the  attitude  of  the 
railways  towards  the  Railway  Union, 
the  commission  says  "tlie  refusal  of 
tlie  General  Managers’  Association  to 
recognize  and  deal  wltli  sucli  a  comlil- 
iiatlon  of  labor  as  tiie  American  Rail¬ 
way  Union  seems  arrogant  and  alisurd 
when  we  consider  its  standing  before 
the  law,  its  assumptions,  and  its  past 
and  obviously  contemplated  future  ac- , 
tlou.”  The  report  also  favors  us  with 
the  sapient  refiection  that  “some  of 
our  courts  are  still  poriug  over  the  law 
reiiorts  of  antiquity  In  order  lo  con¬ 
strue  oonsplracy  out  of  labor  uidons,” 
and  that  “we  also  have  employers  who 
obstruct  progress  by  perverting  and 
misapplying  tlie  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  and  wlio,  wliile  Insisting  upon 
individualism  for  workmen,  deniaiid 
tliat  they  shall  be  let  alone  to  combine 
as  tliey  please,  and  that  society  and  all 
its  forces  sliall  protect  them  in  their 
resulting  contentions."  Tin*  commis¬ 
sion  likewise  throws  out  tlie  following 
suggestion— aiieut  the  present  situation 
of  till-  Pacific  railroads  we  suppose 
(we  do  not  know  wliat  else  it  could  re¬ 
fer  to)— ‘Whenever  a  nation  or  a  State 
tliids  itself  in  such  relation  to  a  rail¬ 
road  tliat  its  investments  tlierein  must 
be  either  lost  or  protected  by  owuer- 
sliip,  would  it  not  be  wise  that  the  road 
be  taken  and  tlie  experiment  lie  tried 
as  an  object  lesson  in  government  own¬ 
ership.’’  It  Is  a  pity  that  the  drafting 
of  the  report  could  not  have  been  de¬ 
layed  till  after  the  lute  elections,  for  ^ 
lliese  have  fiiruislied  an  “oliject  les-  i 
■son"  wliose  teacliing  tlie  commlssloii  | 
woiilil  do  well  to  lieiHl.  I 

Kulsomc  eulogy  is  accorded  to  em¬ 
ployes  for  very  trivial'  doings.  Here 
specimen:  “Such  dlgiiltied,  manly 
and  conservative  conduct  in  the  midst 
■xcltemeiit  and  tlireateued  starva¬ 
tion  is  worthy  of  tlie  bigliest  tyiie  of 
American  citizenship,  and  wltli  like 
pnideiiee  In  ail  otlier  dlreetious  will 
resiilt  In  due  time  in  tlie  lawful  ami 
orderly  redress  of  lalior  wrongs.  To 
deny  this  is  lo  forswear  patriotism  and 
to  declari’  Ibis  Government  and  its 
people  a  failure.”  Now  to  wliat  great 
act  of  lierolsm  does  tlie  reader  Imag¬ 
ine  this  Hue  language  applies’'  It  re¬ 
fers  to  the  course  of  the  Piillnian  em¬ 
ployes  during  the  piiigress  of  the 
strike  in  May  and  June  in  placing  de¬ 
tails  of  tlielr  own  men  almut  the  com¬ 
pany's  proiierty  ostensllily  to  gtiard  it 
from  destruction  or  Interference  (of 
eotirse  It  is  iiieonceivable  tliat  tills 
done  to  prevent  new  men  from  taking 
the  strikers’  places),  and  tliat  as  a  con- 


|:jgequence  no  extrabrdlnary  protection 
I  was  hod  at  Pullman  from  the  imllcc 
'  or  military  until  July  3. 

The  commission,  as  the  result  of  Its 
study  and  iuvestlgiitioiis,  rei-ommeuds 
that  It  perinaueut  United  States  Strike 
Commission  of  three  members  be  es¬ 
tablished.  By  its  aetlon  and  report  the 
coiuinisslou  furnishes  the  strongest 
possible  iirgumeut  against  the  creation 
of  such  a  tribunnL  'I'he  commission 
would  endow  this  ti-ilmnal  with  duties 
and  iMiwers  of  Investigation  and  rcc- 
ommeiidation  lietween  railroads  and 
tlielr  employes  sliiiiiaf  to  tliose  vested 
in  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  as  to  rales,  etc.  Tlie  new  law 
would  also  provide  that,  ns  in  the  In¬ 
ter-State  t.’ommerce  act,  power  lie  giv¬ 
en  to  tlie  United  States  courts  to  com¬ 
pel  railroads  to  oliey  tlie  decisions  of 
the  commission,  “after  summary  hear¬ 
ing,  unattended  by  teelinicalitles,  ami 
that  no  delays  in  olieyiug  the  decisions 
of  the  commission  be  allowed  pending 
appeals.”  Imagine  such  a  body  iilnced 
in  position  to  regulate  and  control  the 
relations  of  tlie  I'otids  and  tlielr  men. 
We  are  afraid  that  In  this  case  tlic 
roads  would  tiiifl  tlie  last  stale  worse 
than  the  first.  But  it  is  hardly  wortli 
wliile  dlseiissing  the  recommendatious 
of  a  eommissiuii  which  lias  shown  that 
it  docs  not  possess  tlie  slightest  quali¬ 
fication  for  tlie  task  with  which  it  was 
charged.  Tlie  report  takes  occasion  to 
point  out  tliat  the  appropriation  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  investigation  was  ^.'i.tKMi, 
wlilcli  sum  we  are  told  proved  amply 
sufficient  for  all  tlie  exiienses  of  the 
eommissiou.  'I’liis  is  about  the  only 
gratifying  fact  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  liody,  and  yet  we  fear  that 
taking  tile  report  as  the  measure  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  commission  the 
public  would  tliink  its  services  dear 
even  if  the  expenses  liad  been  limited 
to  a  thousandth  part  of  the  amount 
given. 
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(From  the  Railway  Age  atiJ  Xortbwesteru 
Railroader  of  Nov.  Id, ‘1884.) 

AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

Believing  that  some  Immediate  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  many  ami  gross  mis¬ 
statements  of  facts  and  figures  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  of  tlie  strike  com¬ 
missioners  oiiglit  to  lie  made  as  soon 
and  ns  publlcy  as  possilile.  the  editors 
of  tlie  Railway  .\ge  on  Tuesday  last 
drafted  tlie  following  "open  letter"  to 
the  members  of  the  commission,  whlcli 
vas  given  to  the  daily  press  and  was 
•ery  generally  published  throughout 
the  United  States,  eltlier  in  wliole  or 
part,  on  Wednesday  moriiiiig; 

To  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  (ho  Hon. 
John  I>.  Kcrnnn  nnd  tin-  Hon.  Mi-holas 
K.  Worthington,  Meinhers  of  llu-  fulti-U 
States  Strike  Coinnilsslon : 

Gentlemen— You  have  recently  suli- 
mltted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  your  reiiort  upon  the  causes  and 
conditions  of  tiie  strike  whicli  oeotirred 
In  Uhleago  in  June  and  July  last.  That 
report  has  lieeit  generally  presented  to 
the  people  of  tlie  I’nltcd  States  through 
tile  daily  press. 

Your  iiersonal  ojiiiiions  us  conveyed 
in  this  report  are  invested  with  un¬ 
wonted  interest  to  (lie  pultllc  at  large 
from  the  fact  of  the  offlci.’il  dignity 
with  wlilcli  you  liave  been  clothed.  AH 
good  citizens  must  of  necessity  be  in¬ 
terested  in  your  official  couclusioiis. 
and  while  it  perhaps  docs  not  lie 
with  private  Individuals  to  com- 
meut  on  or  clinllenge  the  general 
coneiimioiis  wliich  you  may  liave 
reaclied,  eltlier  on  the  strike  itself  or  on 
collateral  sulijects,  it  does  appear  to  be 
the  part  of  cltlzeiisliip  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to,  and  if  possilile  correct,  any 
oversights  or  misstatements  of  facts 
into  which  you  may  have  I’alleii.  Witli 
this  belief  we  venture  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  certain  passages  iu  your  re¬ 
port. 

Gn  page  28  your  report  says: 

"It  should  lie  noted  tliat  until  the 
railroads  set  tlie  example  a  general 
unlou  of  railroad  employes  was  never 
attempted.  Tlie  union  had  not  then 
gone  beyond  ''iillstliig  the  men  upon 
different  systems  In  separate  trade  or¬ 
ganizations." 

This  statement  Is  wliolly  false.  Yon 
confute  it  yourselves  wlieu  you  say  on 
page  lU:  “The  order  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  with  an  estimated  iiiemhcrship 
of  from  l.Ttl.iKH)  to  175,(100.  lias  ulwa,vs 
advocated  the  solidarity  of  labor.’’  Tiie 
history  of  railway  labor  organizations 
for  the  past  tfifenty  yeare  Is  largely 


nwAcvp  of  whirt  you!'  report  says  was 
never  attempted.  Again  ami  again 
liave  efforts  been  made  to  eoiisolldute, 
federate,  or  ubsorli  various  existing  or¬ 
ders  into  one.  Again  nnd  again  in 
strikes  liave  the  different  classes  of 
labor  on  the  same  road  and  the  same 
classes  of  Inlior  on  diffei-ent  roads  and 
the  different  classes  of  lalior  on  differ¬ 
ent  roads  stood  togetlier.  Again  and 
again  lias  allied  labor  on  several  ooiii- 
jianies  lieen  culled  on  to  enforce  Hie  de¬ 
mand  of  one  class  of  labor  against  one' 
couipan.v.  Tlie  IguoiT.nce  of  this  " 
and  of  tlie  fuiTlier  fact  tliat  it  was  the 
repeated  experience  of  it  wliieli  at 
leiigtli  drove  tlie  railways  reluctantly 
to  unite  also  in  self-defense  is  to  any 
one  at  all  familiar  wltli  tlie  liistory  of 
labor  almost  incomiirelieiisllile,  Tlic 
uiisstatemeut  is  made  tlie  more  gross 
by  tlie  Importiiueo  wliicli  yonr  com¬ 
mission  seems  lo  attach  to  its  asser¬ 
tion. 

On  page  29  your  report  says: 

“Tlie  cut  in  wages  during  tills  iie- 
riod  averaged  about  25  per  eent." 

Tills  is  not  true.  Theiimuuut  of  the  re¬ 
duction  was  placed  in  evidence  before 
your  commission  in  great  detail  and 
witli  exactitude.  The  average  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages  for  Journeymen  and  me 
chanles  was  22  8-10  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  reduction  for  all  other  shop 
employes  was  11^  per  cent.  Tlie  av¬ 
erage  reduction  for  all  sliop  employes 
was  19  per  cent. 

On  page  30  your  report  says: 

"Under  the  contracts  lietween  rail¬ 
road  companies  aud  |the  (Pullmaui 
Comi>auy  the  railroads  liave  paid  since 
1887  2  cents  a  mile  for  eacli  mile  run 
liy  rullman  cars.” 

This  is  not  a  fact,  nor  from  the  one 
form  of  “standard”  contract  placed  in 
evidence  before  your  commission  were 
you  Justified  in  concluding  it  to  be  a 
fact.  The  contract  specifically  iiro- 
vlUes  for  exceptions  to  tins  rate  of  i 
payment  wliieh  enter  so  largely  into  I 
the  aggregate  liusiiic.ss  of  the  company  ; 
with  tile  railways  as  totally  to  falsify 
Hie  generalization  which  you  make. 

On  page  32  your  report  says: 

"if  we  e.xclude  tlie  aesthetic  aud 
sanitary  features  at  I’lillmaii.  the  rents 
tlieiv  are  from  2(1  to  2.5  per  cent,  liiglier 
tlian  rents  in  Oliicago  or  surrounding 
towns  for  similar  accommodations.” 

Tills  is  not  true  because  “similar  ac¬ 
commodations"  are  not  to  lie  found  in 
Cliicngo'  or  surroiiiidiiig  towns.  Your 
commission  Imd  ((iiitc  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  presented  to  it  to  liave  enabled 
it  to  imderst  iiid  tliis  fact  if  it  bad 
pleased.  .Mlow  us  to  quote  from  tliat 
evidence: 

"Tile  Unlliiiaii  liouses  are  Inillt  of 
lirick.  witli  a  thorougli  system  of 
drainage,  witli  modern  improvements. 
sin‘li  as  gas,  water  closets,  faucets  aud 
sinks  in  every  liouse;  and  tliese  houses 
are  situated  ou  broad,  paved  and  shad¬ 
ed  streets,  with  sidewalks,  parks  and 
lawns,  all  of  which  are  cared  for  by 
the  company,  the  whole  town  lieing 
kept  In  tliorough  cleunliiiess.  The 
dwellings  in  tlie  adjacent  towns  with 
wiiicli  tliey  are  compared  are  almost 
wliolly  frame  structures  on  streets 
wlilch  have  sidewalks,  but  arc  not 
paved  or  cleaned,  and  are  witlmut 
p.ewers;  ami  the  bouses  themselves 
are  wIHiout  water  closets  or  drain¬ 
age  iirovislon  therefor." 

Uerliaps  your  commission  considers 
all  these  differences  as  cither  “aes¬ 
thetic  or  sanitai'y-’’  It  is  perhaps  only 
iu  aesthetic  and  sanitary  features  that 
any  mud  hovel  differs  from  a  brick 
liouse.  But  the  difference  is  common¬ 
ly  held  to  Justify  a  difference  in  rent. 

Ou  page  32  your  rciiort  says: 

"The  company  aims  to  secure  9  per 
cent.  11)1011  the  cost  of  its  tenements, 
whicli  cost  includes  a  projiortionate 
share  of  iiavliig,  sewerage,  water, 
parks.  (>tc.  It  claims  uow  to  receive 
less  than  4  jier  cent." 

Tlie  first  part  of  this  Is  not  true.  Tlie 
conqiany  does  not  aim  to  secure  9  |ier 
eent.  Your  commission  was  very  jilaln- 
ly  informed  Hint  Hie  rents  were  fixed 
tliirteen  years  ago  (in  1881)  on  a  Iwisis 
of  9  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  at  tliat 
time.  No  increase  has  Ihh'u  made  since 
tlien.  From  tlie  first  tlic  rcliiriis  never 
exceeded  4Vj  l>er  cent.,  nnd  for  Hie  Iasi 
year  were  3.82  iht  cent.  If,  ns  you 
state,  tlie  eouipniiy  was  "aiming  to  se¬ 
cure  9  iier  eent."  It  would  cerlnlnly 
have  readjusted  Its  rentals  at  some 


that  return.  were  plainly  | 
informal  lhat  It  did  not  nltn  lo  do  so.  | 
Ou  pnKP  1!3  your  rep«)rt  snyH:  ' 

■'As  the  bank  In  rent  eollcH^tor  It 
presses  for  the  rent,  and  Is  aided  In  eol- 
lectliiK  It  by  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  toiiaiit  that  by  arrears  he  may  lose 
his  Job." 

On  what  was  this  "knowledge" 
ba*M’<lV  During  all  the  j^ears  there  has 
never  bet'ii  a  ease  where  any  employe 
"lost  his  job"  for  non-payment  of  rent¬ 
al;  and  the  employes  had  kuowl-.-dge 
of  that.  How  Is  the  statement  quoted 
itH-onellable  with  the  very  next  seii- 
teiiee  in  your  report:  "at  the  time  of 
the  strike  $70,tKS*  of  unpaid  rent  had 
a<Tumulated.”  and  the  debtors  still 
wer<>  In  possession  of  tlieir  jobsV  You 
omit  also  to  state  the  fact  elearly  plaeed 
In  evldenee  that  at  the  time  of  the 
strike  less  than  one-third  of  the  shop 
employes  were  tenants  of  the  e<imi>auy. 
and  the  (piestlon  of  rentals  eoiild  there¬ 
fore  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  terms  | 
of  employment  of  over  two-thirds  of  | 
them. 

On  tlte  same  page  you  speak  of 
"more  stringent  shop  rules  needed  lo 
repres.s  growing  discontent. "  There 
had  been  no  increase  in  stringency  of 
the  sho|>  rules  either  to  reitress  discou- 
teiit  or  for  any  other  reason. 

I  Ml  page  ;t4  your  report  says: 

"The  next  day.  May  1(».  three  of  the 
i-oinmittee  were  laid  off  by  foremen  for 
alleged  lack  of  work." 

This  fact  was  not  established  in  the 
evidence.  It  was  asserted,  but  the 
thri'e  men  were  never  ideutilled.  It 
may  have  been  true  or  not.  To  state  It 
unequivocally  as  a  faci  is  at  least  ! 
rash,  anti  when  further  your  report 
makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  ou 
that  dity  thirty  men  in  all  were  laid  off 
and  the  three  (If  they  existed)  were  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  mass,  the  statement 
looks  considerably  worse  than  rash. 
Why  did  you  not  say  that  "ou  the 
next  day.  May  thirty  men  were  laid 
off  for  lack  of  work,  among  whom  It  Is 
asserted  that  there  were  included  three 
who  had  been  members  of  the  commlt- 
tet‘V"  Such  a  statement  Is  in  accortl- 
aiice  with  the  evidence.  The  wording 
of  your  liiquli-j’  if  till  were  not. 

On  page  .'lo  your  report  says:  , 

"It  is  111  evidence  and  uncoutradlcted  I 
that  no  violence  or  destruction  of  prop-  ' 
erty  b.v  strikers  or  sympathizers  took 
place  at  rullman,  and  that  until  July 
3  no  extraordinary  protection  was  had 
from  the  police  or  military  against  even 
anticipated  disorder." 

It  was  not  until  July  4  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  military  was  called  for.  even 
In  (’hicago  Itself.  And  you  omit  to 
1  mention  the  “extraordinary  protec- 
I  tion"  of  the  guards  of  the  Pullman 
I  comjiany  who  were  in  service  before 
the  end  of  June,  and  who  (the  danger 
of  "anticipated  disorder”  being  so 
great)  were  Increased  to  UoO  in  the  lirst 
week  in  July.  Moreover,  there  was  vi¬ 
olence  at  4’ullman— lihyslcal  assaults 
upon  persons  who  attempted  to  return 
to  work.  When  the  military  were  put 
In  the  Held,  tln-y  were  used  at  Pullman 
longer  than  anywhere  else.  Nowhere 
did  the  police  have  more  ditiicult  duty 
than  in  protecting  from  violence  those 
who  wished  to  resume  work  iit  Pull- 
I  man.  .Some  or  all  ol  these  facts  were 
clearly  in  evidence  before  your  commis¬ 
sion.  So  public  and  notorious  were 
they  that  It  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  methods 
of  .vour  inquiry  If  all  were  not. 

<Mi  page  3G  your  reiwrt  says: 

“Throughout  the  strike  the  strife  was 
simply  over  handling  Pullman  cars,  the 
men  being  ready  to  do  their  duty  other¬ 
wise." 

This  is  not  only  untrue  but  isa radical 
and  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  circumstances  of  the  strike.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  strike  extended,  among  other 
roads,  to  the  Michigan  Central,  laike 
Shore  and  Mlidiigan  Southern  and  Wa- 
basli  companies,  on  whli-h  no  Pullman 
cars  were  In  operation.  The  state¬ 
ment  quoted  shows  an  amazing  and  al¬ 
most  incomtirehensible  misunderstaiid- 
'  lug  of  tlie  essential  elements  of  the 
strike. 

On  page  31)  your  report  says: 

"At  this  date,  July  13,  and  for  some 
days  previous,  (he  strikers  had  been 
virtually  beaten.  The  action  of  the 
court  deprived  the  American  Railway 
I  Union  of  leadersidp." 

P  The  leaders  of  the  American  Railway 
rnnlon  were  not  sent  to  jail  until  July  | 


KT  not  “some  daya  ptBvltAii  to,”  imt 
mur  days  after,  the  date  mentioned. 
■Moreover,  It  was  not  "the  courts”  that 
made  them  go  there:  they  went  volun¬ 
tarily,  refusing  ball. 

On  page  42  your  report  says: 

"There  Is  no  evidence  before  the  com¬ 
mission  that  the  officers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Railway  Union  at  any  time  partici¬ 
pated  In  or  advised  Intimidation,  vlo- 
lence  or  destruction  of  property." 

The  evidence  before  your  commission 
not  only  included  te8tlmou.v  as  to 
specific  sjieeches  in  which  the  vice 
president  of  the  union,  amid  much 
grossly  violent  and  offensive  language, 
recommended  the  use  of  coupling  pins 
as  a  method  of  argument,  but  the  vice 
president  himself  stated  to  your  com¬ 
mission  that  the  language  which  he 
used  ou  those  specific  occasious  he  had 
also  used  at  hundreds  of  other  places. 

I  It  Is  possible  that  your  commission 
does  not  regard  the  recommendation  to 
I  hit  a  man  with  a  coupling  pin  as  the 
"advising  of  intimidation  or  violence." 

These  errors  of  fact  in  your  report 
range.  It  will  be  uotlceil,  all  the  way 
from  the  Inaccurate  quotation  of  com¬ 
paratively  trivial  figures  to  false  gen¬ 
eralizations  as  to  tlie  whole  scope  and 
essence  of  the  trouble  “the  causes  aud 
conditions''  of  which  .vou  were  ap- 
(Kilnted  to  investigate.  There  are  many 
minor  points  in  your  report  of  whlcli 
criticism  and  cori’cctlon  would  lie  easy; 
as  in  .vour  remarkable  economic  calcu¬ 
lation  liy  which  (on  page  20)  yon  ailjusr 
tlie  loss  incurred  during  hard  times 
between  euiidoyer  and  employe;  as 
!  ill  your  casual  estimate  of  tli..  ".s,")0.- 
I  (HH)  and  over"  railroad  employes  in 
1  the  United  States  who  might  belong  to  I 
one  organization  (a  figure  which  may 
perhaps  be  within  150,000  of  the  right 
figure)  aud  In  otlier  iiassages.  It  would 
bo  equally  easy  to  pillory  the  cheap 
levity  with  which  (as  ou  pages  17  aud 
32)  you  treat  the  educational  iustltu- 
fioiis  and  “the  aesthetic  aud  sanitary 
features"  of  Pullman.  But  these 
things— errors  of  taste  or  fallacies  in 
theory— will  be  apparent  enough  to 
the  general  readers  and  will  receive 
their  proper  treatment  from  the  frank 
critics  of  the  daily  press.  Our  desire 
is  only  to  point  out  the  actual  mis¬ 
statements  of  fact  which  might  not  be 
apparent  to  the  general  render.  The 
curious  accident  that  these  misstate¬ 
ments  of  fact  are  all  on  the  same  side—  I 
all  tending  to  throw  discredit  upon 
(he  corporations  and  to  increase  the  1 
bitterness  of  the  laboring  classes  | 
against  capital— Is  an  accldenl  from 
which  we  prefer  to  draw  no  infer¬ 
ences. 

One  conclusion  only  would  we  draw, 
which  is  that  (no  matter  ou  what  side 
your  errors  are)  the  mere  existence  of 
such  errors,  so  many  and  some  of  such 
enormity,  alone  suffices  to  make  your 
honorable  report  entirely  worthless 
and  discreditable  as  a  public  docu¬ 
ment-discreditable  alike  to  yourselves 
aud  to  the  country.  Yours  very  re- 
s|H-ctfull.v, 

THK  KDITORS  OP  THE  RAILWAY 
AGE.  I 


The  Report  of  the  Strike  CommlsBlon. 

Elsewhere  in  tills  paper  considerable  | 
space  is  devoted  to  the  pointing 
out  aud  correction  of  the  more 
gross  errors  aud  misstatements 
of  fact  in  the  report  of  the 
strike  commission.  Astonishing  and 
discreditable  as  these  errors  are,  they 
are  even  less  unworthy  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  than  is  the  evident  prejudice 
which  inspires  the  entire  document. 
The  evidences  of  this  prejudice  are 
more  impalpable  and  less  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  open  court  than  are  the  untrue 
misstatements  of  facts  and  figures. 
Tlie  bias  shows  Itself  less  in  any  spe¬ 
cific  paragraphs  than  In  the  general 
temper  of  the  whole— the  petty  sneers 
—the  cheap  wit- the  tawdry  spread- 
eagleism  which  make  page  after  page 
read  not  like  the  dignified  utterances 
of  a  judicial  tribunal,  but  the  Inferior 
campaign  document  of  a  second-rate 
politician.  A  few  paragraphs  are  worth 
quoting  ns  specimens  of  the  wlude; 

The  association  of  general  manag¬ 
ers  Is  ail  Illustration  of  the  persistent 
and  shrewdly  devised  plans  of  corpo¬ 
rations  to  overreach  their  limitations 
and  to  usurp  indirectly  lowers  and 
rights  not  contemplated  in  their  char¬ 
ters  and  not  obtainable  from  the  peo¬ 


ple  or  their  legislators.  An  extemnOn 
of  this  association,  as  above  suggesteil. 
and  the  proiioseil  legullzation  of  "iiool- 
ing"  would  result  in  an  aggregation  of 
IMiwer  and  capital  dangerous  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  liberties,  as  well  as  to  | 
employes  and  their  rights.  The  ques- ' 
tion  would  tlien  certainly  arise  as  to 
which  sliall  control,  the  Government 
or  the  railronds,  aud  the  end  would  in¬ 
evitably  be  Government  owiiershl]). 
Unless  really  for  that  result  and  all ' 
that  It  Implies,  the  Government  must  j 
restrain  corporations  within  liie  law. 
and  prevent  them  from  forming  unlaw¬ 
ful  and  dangerous  combinations.  I 

The  refusal  of  the  General  Manag¬ 
ers'  Association  to  organize  and  deal 
w'lth  such  a  combination  of  labor  seems 
arrogant  and  absurd  wlien  we  consider 
its  standing  before  tlie  law,  its  iissump- 
tions.  and  its  jiast  aud  obviously  con¬ 
templated  future  action. 

Many  impartial  oliservers  are  reacii- 
ing  the  view  that  much  of  the  real  re- 
responsibility  for  these  disorders  rests 
with  tlie  people  themselves  and  with 
the  Government  for  not  adequately 
i-ontrolliiig  monopolies  and  coriiora-  \ 
tions  and  for  failing  reasonably  to  pro-  ^ 
tect  the  riglits  of  labor  and  redress  iis  i 

.Such  dignified,  manl.v  aud  conserva¬ 
tive  conduct  (of  the  strikers  at  Pull- 
iiiiiu)  in  the  midst  of  excitement  and 
threatened  starvation  is  worthy  of  ihe 
highest  type  of  American  citlzenshlii. 

♦  *  *  To  deu.v  this  is  to  forswear 

(latriotisiii  and  to  declare  the  Goveni- 
ineiit  aud  Its  people  a  failure.  ! 

The  commission  sneers  at  the  "aes- ' 
thetic  and  sanitary  features"  of  Full- 1 
man  and  Is  vapidly  humorous  on  the 
Bubject  of  the  Pullman  library. 

Altogether  we  are  not  sunnised  that 
E.  V.  Debs  is  “pleased"  with  the  docu¬ 
ment  and  that  It  meets  with  <4.  W. 
Howard’s  "hearty  approval."  Whicu 
will  doubtless  be  very  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  the  commission. 
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THE  REPORT  ON  THE  CHICAGO 
STRIKE. 

[From  The  Nation.  Nov.  W,  1HU4.J 
Tlie  reiiort  of  tlie  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  liy  the  President  to  investigate 
tile  Cliicago  strfke  lias  lieeii  made  iiub- 
lie.  II  is  a  disappoiiiliiig.  in  .some  re¬ 
spects  a  ver.v  disturbing,  document,  lii 
matters  of  fact  its  compilation  of  sta- 
I  istics  will  provi'  useful  as  a  permanent 
record,  tlioiigli  everytbiiig  recorded 
was  known  befori>;  but  in  its  tlieoriz- 
iiigs  aud  recomiiu'iidnlioiis  it  takes 
many  suriaisiiig  and  dangerous  jiosi- 
lioiis.  ' 

Tile  coniinissioii  was  apiioiiited  in  { 
^,Uesuance  of  a  law  wliich  jirovides 
i^iat  wliere  botli  of  tlie  (larties  to  a  la- 
Itia'  "diffenmee"  will  not  agree  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  to  arliitration.  the  President 
may.  "either  upon  ids  own  motion  or 
n|ioii  tile  application  of  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties,”  name  a  commission  to  "examine 
tile  causes  of  till'  controversy,  the  con- 
dllioiis  accompanying,  aud  the  best 
means  of  adjusting  it."  Now,  this  par 
liculur  "controversy"  was  already  "ad¬ 
justed"  wlieii  the  commission  went  to 
work.  Deiis  laid  alidicated.  aud  the 
Piillimin  strikers  who  had  liemi  lured 
Into  his  organization  by  an  exagger¬ 
ated  idea  of  liis  power  to  bring  railway 
kings  to  tlieir  kuec.s,  laid  gone  back  to 
work  and  were  glad  enongli  to  do  so. 

I  nder  tliese  circumstances  the  duty  of 
the  commission  would  appear  to  have  j 
lieeii  simply  to  cidlect  facts  about  the  I 
causes  of  (iie  strike  and  tlie  couditloiis 
aecompiinying  it.  This  they.  In  fact, 
did,  and  tlieir  account  is  reasonably 
coniiilete  and  impartial.  But,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  tills,  (liey  argue  a  great  deal 
to  show  how  a  controversy  that  had 
adjusted  itself  in  a  particular  way 
should  really  have  lieen  adjusted  in  iin- 
olher  and  radically  different  way,  and 
wind  lip  witli  some  extraordinary  prop¬ 
ositions  aliout  compulsory  arbitration 
and  a  iierimineiit  United  States  strike 
conindssloii.  Tids  may  not  liave  Iweii 
foing  oidside  of  their  powers,  liiit  it  cer- 
lalidy  IMIS  o\ evsteiaiiiig  Hie  liounds  of 
propriety  aud  prudence. 

Without  stopping  oyer  many  details 
of  (lie  report  Unit  invite  criticism,  we 
will  dirwt  attention  to  two  vital  iMilnts 
in  which  it  sihmiis  to  us  to  bo  lioth  mis¬ 
taken  aud  miscldevous.  One  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  (he  conviction  that,  at  the 
very  crisis  of  mir  civil  war  lost 

llullnian  coiiiiiaiiy  and  the 


Save  consented  to  oi'bltrnte,  ataMmuP  j  , 

To  the  apiHiiiitment  of  a  cominlttee^4/K  ^ 
see  If  tliere  was ‘anything  to  be  arbi- 
troted.  Ueferrlug  to  tlie  firm 
tl^'eu  liy  the  company  aud  the  a 
tion.  (lie  coniiiiisslon  says  that  it  “is  im-^ 
pressed  wltli  (he  belief,  by  the  evidence  ^ 
and  tile  attendant  circumstances  ns 
disclosed,  tiint  a  dlfferout  policy  would 
liave  prevented  Hie  loss  of  life  and 
great  loss  of  property  and  wages  occa¬ 
sioned  by  Ihe  strike.” 

Till*  narrative  of  events  leading  up  to 
tills  conclusion  is  grossly  inadequate 
and  unfair— unconsciously  so,  no  doubt. 

All  the  rioting  and  (he  plundering  and 
biiruiiig  are  left  out— all  the  terrorism, 
exlending  over  large  sections  of  the 
l■ountry  and  alTecHiig  millions  of  citi¬ 
zens.  wltli  Hie  need  of  calling  out  the 
troops.  State  and  national:  aud  the  im- 
liression  is  given  Hint  it  was  just  an  or¬ 
dinary  iieacefnl  strike  wlilch  the  Ini- 
]ihicable  I’liflmati  and  tlie  liard-lieart- 
<■(1  managers  refused  lo  arbitrate.  The 
report  gnnely  recites  Hie  efforts  of  the 
"Civic  Federation  "  of  Cliicago,  made 
uji  of  “eminent  citizens,”  to  intervene, 
together  with  those  of  Hie  Common 
Council  and  the  Mayor  of  Hie  city,  aud 
notes  witli  a  pained  air  that  the  “ster- 
eotyiied  answer”  was  returned  to  them 
all,  as  also  to  Mayor  Pingree,  of  De- 
;  troit,  “hliiiself  a  large  manufacturer."  I 
though  backed  up  by  telegrams  from 
fifty  otlier  Mayors.  Not  a  word  here  | 
about  tlie  shooting  aud  train-wrecking 
and  lilockading.  about  the  distress  of 
travelers  and  the  threatened  famine  in 
many  cities;  not  a  word  about  tlu>  in¬ 
tense  excitement  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  the  general  feeling  that 
tlie  existence  of  the  Government  and  of 
society  itself  was  at  stake,  and  that  to 
give  in  to  Hie  strikei-s  at  that  point  or 
at  any  point  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to 

I'  lilierty  aud  the  riglits  of  iiropert.v— 
nothing  of  this,  but  only  the  statement 
Hint  Hie  commission  is  "iniinessed  witlr 
the  belief"  Hint  Hie  connmuy  aud  Hie 
managers  should  liave  giveu  in. 

'I'liis  iinrt  of  the  ri-isirt  is  only  a  trav¬ 
esty.  What  account  of  tlie  "circiim- 
••itances  accomiiaii.ving"  tills  strike, 
wbicli  was  not  so  much  a  strike  as  a 
so»  ial  convulsion,  can  be  complete  If  it 
leaves  out  the  intense  anxiety  of  ftie 
liest  citizens  lest  a  fatal  surrender  of 
principle  should  be  made'/  Much  has 
lieen  said  about  Hie  disagrei'iible  cliar- 
icter  of  Mr.  Pullman  and  his  hard  and 
tyrannical  ways,  as  of  a  desiiot  We 
liavt-  nothing  to  say  about  all  that,  but 
we  do  afiirni^that  there  were  hundreds  ; 
of  tlioiisauds'of  the  best  American  citi¬ 
zens  who  rejoiced  with  great  joy  at 
Hiat  critical  moment  that  Mr.  Pullman 
was  unyielding.  They  did  not  care  if 
lie  was  disagreeable  personally,  or  If 
‘  ills  firmiM'ss  was  mere  stubbornness, 
j  He  could  not  lie  too  mulisli  or  arbitrary 
'  for  them  or  Hie  occasion.  Americans 
aliroad  anxiously  scanned  the  frag¬ 
mentary  dispatclies  and  iirayed  fer¬ 
vently  that  Mr.  Pullman  would  at  any 
ra  te  stand  firm.  Tliey  would  have  been 
willing  that  he  should  be  a  thousand 
times  more  disagreeable  and  pig- 
lieadcd.  if  luvessary,  to  make  him  the 
man  lo  settle  tliat  principle  of  law  in 
this  country,  then  and  there.  He  did 
settle  it,  and  the  country  owes  him  a , 
great  <lebt,  whether  he  is  a  likable  and 
kindly  man  or  not.  and  wlietlier  the 
commission  is  imprea.sed  with  a  belief 
to  tlie  contrary  or  not.  Providence 
iMwer  sliowed  a  more  tender  care  for 
tills  countr.v  than  in  liavlng  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  man  ready  for  Hiat  emergenc.v. 

The  otlier  nstonisliiug  position  taken 
liy  tile  commission  is  in  favor  of  com¬ 
pulsory  nrliitration.  Idiidiiig  on  Ihe 
railroads  but  not  liinding  on  the  em¬ 
ployes.  Tills  seems  too  absurd  to  lie 
crediliie,  but  Hiere  it  stands  in  lilack 
and  white.  “Railroads  liave  not  the 
Inlu-reiit  riglits  of  employers  engaged 
in  private  liuslness,"  and  lieiice  a  law 
(  can  be  passed  to  compel  Hieni  to  jni.v 
wInHever  wages  a  coinniission  of  arbi- 
triiHon  may  fix  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  emidoyes  have  an  "inlierent, 
Inalieiialde  right  to  work  or  quit."  and 
tliei'efore  lliey  cannot  be  forced  to  ac- 
ce|it  wages  tliey  do  not  like.  This  Is 
Hie  most  laborisli  sclieme  of  compul¬ 
sory  arlillralloii  ever  devised,  and  has 
aliout  as  imicli  cliance  of  being  adopt- 
etl  us  Hie  lieads-I-wlu-talls-you-lose 
princiiile  in  gambling.  AVe  presume  the 
:  commission  was  led  Into  its  ambitious 
j  Hieorizinga  and  suggestions  of  reme- 


. nr  All  intwr  troohieB  out  ora  de- 

•Iro  to  iimKutfy  Jtn  oflicp.  It  seemert  too 
^try  for  men  under  Oovernnieut  np- 
polntnient  nt  $10  iH*r  day  simply  to 
gather  together  filets  already  i>er- 
feetly  well  known;  so  they  had  to  af- 
feet  the  oraele  and  bring  out  another 
Bolutlon  of  the  labor  problem.  Imek- 
lly.  their  opinions  carry  no  otlleial 
weight,  and  will  be  accepted  only  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

One  good  result  of  the  report  wht  be 
lncrea.seil  hesitation  about  appointlug 
commissions  to  Inquire  into  the  origin 
and  causes  of  "labor  troubles.”  There 
have  been  several  of  these  commls- 
slons  during  the  last  ten  years  here,  In 
Kngland,  tiermany  and  Krance.  They 
have  not  only  never  found  anything 
out  that  everybody  did  not  know  al¬ 
ready.  but  have  in  many  casi's,  through 
the  strong  temptation  to  coddle  lalMir 
which  in  these  ilays  of  democraey  be¬ 
sets  every  public  and  even  sionl-public 
man.  done  a  good  deal  to  aggravate 
the  laborer’s  discontent  and  set  class 
against  class.  There  is  hardly  any  man 
who  Is  lit  to  conduct  such  Inquiries  un¬ 
less  a  judge  sitting  in  a  lawsuit.  Most 
Investigators  are  either  strongly  oii- 
poseil  to  all  the  pretensions  of  labor,  or 
else  their  heads  are  stuffed  full  of  the 
vague  socinlistie  longings  which  are  al¬ 
ready  such  an  attliction  to  all  industry. 
In  either  casi*  the  report  only  aggra¬ 
vates  the  trouble.  laibor  disputes  are 
generally  very  simple,  and  nobody  cun 
isissibly  settle  lliem  tint  the  parties  to 
them.  They  alone  know  all  the  facts, 
and  they  have  the  lUa'pest  possible  In¬ 
terest  in  coming  to  terms.  The  inter¬ 
ference  of  outsiders,  unless  asked  for 
by  both  sides,  ought  to  be  a  gross  Im- 
pertineuee.  Nothing  is  more  needed  at 
this  crjsls  than  the  practice  of  treating 
the  working  classes  as  business 
fully  callable  of  managing  their 
affairs,  and  not  as  ciindren  who  are 
lieing  put  upon  by  their  elders,  and  are 
to  be  forgiven  if.  in  their  childish  rage, 
they  break  the  furniture  and  throw  the 
bedding  out  of  the  window. 
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The  report  of  the  President's  commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  the  causes  and  the 
history  of  the  trouble  known  ns  “the 
Pullman  strike”  of  last  summer  has 
been  for  sevei-al  days  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  comments  which  it  has  elicited 
have  been  of  peculiar  interest,  as  re¬ 
vealing  the  mental  attitude  upon  social 
questions,  and  the  habits  of  thought 
concerning  them,  of  the  men  who  aspire 
to  lead  or  at  least  to  forecast  public 
opinion.  The  leaders  of  the  war 
again.st  law  and  order,  who  undertook 
to  coerce  the  community  into  disregard 
of  Its  own  laws,  now  laud  the  report.  ' 
and  exult  in  its  conclusions  as  the  tinal 
vindication  of  their  own  motives  and  i 
methods.  The  more  thoughtful  mem-  i 
bers  of  the  press  treat  it  with  qualitted 
and  formal  respect,  accepting  Its  de¬ 
tailed  statmneuts  of  evidence,  but  ex-  ' 
]>osing  its  summaries  of  fact  and  gen¬ 
eralised  assertions  as  grossly  inaccur¬ 
ate  and  partial,  and  wholly  rejecting 
Its  jiroposed  remedial  measures  as  ab¬ 
surdly  inadequate  if  not  wholly  useless. 
Other  journals  generally  content  them¬ 
selves  with  an  abstract  of  the  com¬ 
mission's  views  as  the  end  of  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  a  substantial  victory  for 
what  they  call  “organizi'd  labor.” 

Hut  there  is  nothing  in  these  com¬ 
ments  which  can  satisfy  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  citlxen  who  reads  the  re- 
imrt  and  feels  its  astonishing  spirit  and 
character.  Every  such  reader  Is 
startled  by  tlnding  In  a  state  paper  a 
system  of  thought,  a  kind  of  reasoning, 
a  quiet  assumption  of  iirlnciples,  such 
ns  no  document  of  similar  high  ofticinl 
origin  ever  expressi-d  before.  If 
Messrs.  Carroll  I>.  Wright,  .Tohn  D. 
Ivernan,  and  Nicholas  E.  Worthington 
represent  in  these  iirlnciples  and  this 
reasoning  the  government  wliich  ap- 
IHiinted*  them,  and  If  that  government 
represents  in  the.se  things  the  people  of 
the  I'nlted  States,  then  tho  civilized  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  we  live,  with  Its  present 
laws  and  customs,  with  the  rights  they 
recognlz<\  and  the  machinery  of  juris¬ 
prudence  to  define  and  enforce  them.  Is 
an  anachronism,  for  all  these  have 
lost  their  place  In  the  convictions  and 
affis-tlons  of  the  people.  The  most 
momentous  stage  in  every  revolution  Is 
that  which  takes  placi-  silently  In  the 
|H>piilar  mind,  and  of  which  all  that 


(ildlowa  in  uptanunc.  ^ 

'r^tonatltottng  loeiety  ll.lMit  the  necev-j 
sary  sequence  and  expression.  If  the 
mass  of  our  citizens  think  as  these  com¬ 
missioners  think,  this  first  chief  stage 
in  a  socialistic  revolution  is  already  fur 
advanced,  and  the  transformation  of 
our  nineteenth  century  civilization  Into 
something  widely  different,  and  as  yet 
wholly  unimngined,  Is  a  process  which 
cannot  long  be  delayed. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  It  Is  not 
needful  to  question  any  cf  tiie  asser¬ 
tions  of  fact  made  by  Hit'  report.  -J’rue. 
thes(‘  are  challenged  in  many  points  by 
men  who  know  Ih  •  trinli,  ujul  the  la¬ 
bored  and  persistent  effort  in  them  to 
relieve  from  reproach  the  strikers, 
rioters,  and  friei’d.s  of  disorder,  and  to 
exiiibit  as  in  vise  or  qiiesrioiiablc 
evety  principal  st  •;>  taken  to  opposi' 
lliem.  Is  the  chan -i  t -Istic  fe:uiire  of 
the  ('ommissioners*  statement.  But 
the  amazing  nature  of  tli<‘ir  reasoning 
ill  far  more  impo-taur.  Adriil  ilie 
strict  accuracy,  the  ab.solule  impartial 
Ity,  of  every  assertion  Ihi'y  imve  made, 
ill  general  and  in  detail,  ami  still  the 
coiiclnsions  they  draw  are  such  ns  no 
Ollier  trilninul  in  ('hrlsteiidoin  would  ' 
have  drawn,  such  us  can  he  initertalii- 
ed  only  by  those  who  first  reject  the  ac¬ 
cepted  principles  of  political  economy 
and  the  entire  doctrine  of  rights  and  of 
remedies  In  our  common  law. 

One  or  two  examples  of  their  method 
of  reasoning  will  sufilce.  The  report 
sluiws  clearly  that  for  about  eight 
months  prior  to  May  1.  ISiO,  the  I’lill- 
imiii  c-oiiipany  bad  kept  its  men  at 
work  on  contracts  for  building  cars 
which  cost  them,  for  nialerhils  and  hi- 
'  bor  at  the  yards,  .$52.()(i!)  more  than 
they  received  for  them,  or  .l.i'iti  per  ciuit. 
That  Is  to  say,  for  the  sak(>  of  keeping 
Its  hands  employed,  it  paid  tliem  every 
dollar  their  labor  added  to  the  value  of 
till'  material  used,  imd  $.")2,(MKt  besides. 
The  coiiipaiiy  avowed  Its  policy  to 
make  this  sacrifice  for  the  .sake  of  its 
workmen,  and  as  a  piilillc  service.  Hut 
the  (‘oiuiiiissioiiers  go  out  of  their  wa.v 
to  argue  that  the  loss  lit  iiitestloit  was 
Incurred  for  purely  selllsli  reasons— 
“that  its  plant  might  not  rust:  that  Its 
competitors  miglit  not  invade  Its  terri¬ 
tory;  that  It  might  keep  Its  cars  in  re¬ 
pair,"  etc.  This  entire  argument  on 
the  company's  motive  is  Irrelevant,  and 
is  only  introduced  as  a  cover  and  diver¬ 
sion  to  the  extraordinary  hit  of  logic 
which  it  follows.  The  substantial  fact 
Is  Hint  the  coiiipany  kepi  Us  men  at 
work  to  Its  own  direct  loss  of  about 
each  working  day  for  many 
moiifhs.  Now  the  report  compares  the 
aggregate  wages  paid  during  this  time 
with  the  wages  tvhicli  would  have  been 
paid  had  the  rates  paid  hi  the  preceding 
time  of  great  prosperity  and  large  prof¬ 
its  been  iiiaiutaiiied.  At  the  scale  of 
wages  ill  use  up  to  .lime.  ISIKI.  the  com¬ 
pany  would  have  paid  during  the  eight 
iiioiiths  in  question  $(i(),000  more  than 
it  actually  paid.  What  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion’'  Siiiiiily  tliat  tile  company  lost 
$.">2.(KKI,  hut  that  its  men  lost  $(i().(W0, 
an  niifnir  dlvisiiui  of  the  lo.ss!  These 
practical  economists  dellherntcl.v  sug¬ 
gest  that  tile  company  ought  to  liavc 
borne  “three-tiuarters  of  the  loss,"  in¬ 
stead  of  less  than  oue-hiilf:  It  ought  to 
hiivi*  paid  wages  to  the  auiouiit  of  $:V2,- 
(MK)  more,  and  reduced  the  “loss"  of  Its 
workmen  to  lu  other  worils, 

it  Is  sf^verely  censured  for  having  giv¬ 
en  Ijs  laborers  a  pure  gratuity  of  .$."12.- 
Oiki,  at  a  time  when  Us  entire  caiiital 
was  earning  iiotliiiig,  because  It  did 
not  give  them  $84.(KI0. 

Wliat  is  till'  state  of  mind  of  men  wlio 
sign  such  a  report'/  What  are  the  silent 
asHiimptloiis  which  underlie  tliis  rea¬ 
soning'/  Siiiiitl.v  that  the  rights  of 
pro|)erty  are  not  worthy  of  regard: 
that  Hie  trustees  of  the  thousand  or 
more  investors  who  hold  Hie  stts-k  of 
the  rullmtiu  company  have  no  duly  to 
these  stockholders  which  does  not  van¬ 
ish  before  Hie  sentiineutal  dictates  of  a 
fanciful  charity:  that  tlie  property  of 
coniitlesK  families  may  he  given  away 
by  Hieir  agents  without  coiisiiUiug  the 
principals.  It  is  further  nssunied  that 
the  private  business  of  coriioriiHons  is 
of  Us  nature  a  pulillc  eleemosynary  lii- 
stituHoii,  ami  Hie  principles  implied  by 
Hie  rejiort  would  shame  all  honest  la¬ 
bor  Into  dependence,  and  turn  the  face 
of  Interest  towartls  beggary.  But, 
worst  of  all,  the  coinmissioiiers  pa¬ 
rade  lu  this  argiiiiieiit  their  utter  Indif¬ 
ference  to  the  claiina  of  the  nnmherless 
lalioriug  men  who  In  these  titnes  could 
find 


PpiiMuanda  of  iliem  Btood  ready  Vt  nU 
I  tmea  to  take  the  places  of  tbe  «trik- 
ers,  and  would  have  entei'ed  the  work¬ 
shops  at  the  actual  wages  paid  as  a  sort 
of  paradise.  Yet  the  uuorgauized  and 
voiceless  multitude  are  forgotten,  and 
the  csimmlssloii  would  have  the  discon¬ 
tented  group  of  the  employed  se¬ 
lected  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  at 
a  ruto  far  beyond  the  value  of  tliclr 
work,  by  a  forced  levy,  primarily  upon 
the  stockholders,  iiiid  therefore  ulti¬ 
mately  upon  the  community  at  large, 
and  especially  upon  the  unemployed. 
Thus  the  first  principles  of  economical 
science  are  outraged  by  the  nssuuip- 
tlous  of  the  report. 

Again,  Hie  coiiiiiilssioiicrs  show  that 
the  Anieiicaii  Kiillway  Tiiloii  viohilcil 
Us  own  coiisHtuHoii:  first,  liy  adiiiU- 
Hiig  the  car-lluilders  as  iiieiiihers;  sec¬ 
ondly,  by  suslaining  their  cleariy  “uii- 
jii.sHfiuliIe  demand”  for  the  wages  of 
.Iiiue,  iSiKl:  and,  thirdly,  by  proclaliii- 
liig  a  syiiiiiathetlc  srike  ngalusi  the 
railroads,  the  coiiiiiierce  of  Hic  coun¬ 
try.  and  the  jionce  and  welfare  of  the 
nation  to  enforce  this  doiuand.  They 
further  make  U.  clear  that  the  union  ex¬ 
ercised  110  restraint  upon  its  iiiciulicrs 
in  tlieir  acts  of  violence,  hut  liy  its 
eonstiluHon  and  Hie  acts  of  its  leaders 
eiieoiiraged  Hieiii  to  iliaiiy  forms  of 
crime.  But  Us  elahorate  coiiiiiiciits  la'i 
the  adiiiiltcd  facts  throw  all  tlic  lihinie 
for  the  rcsuUiiig  disorder  and  loss  upon 
those  who  coiiihiiusl  for  no  jiurpose 
hut  to  restore  order  and  prott'ct  life 
and  properly.  I’roi-laiiiiiiig  with  em¬ 
phasis  tliat  the  striking  uiiioiis  had 
“no  grievances  against  the  railroads.” 
they  go  on  severely  to  ceusnrt'  Hie 
roads  as  having  caused  all  Hie  trouble 
efusing  to  arhitrate  the  dispule. 
.\iid  they  ro.serve  their  highest  strains 
‘Ulogy  for  the  “dignified,  tiniuly  and 
conservative  conduct”  of  tlic  rnllinaii 
.  -ikers.  ill  that  they  did  not  liurii  the 
shops  and  di'stroy  the  iiiachfnery  by 
whleli  they  hoped  thereafter  to  live. 
This  ahstiiieuce  from  tlie  most  foolish 
and  wicked  of  crimes  is  to  the  C’om- 
iiiissioii  Hie  bright  and  iironiisiiig  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  sad  hlstoi-j’.  and  “woriliy 
of  the  highest  type  of  Aiiiericaii  cUi- 
zeiishlp."  Indeed,  Hie  fact  that  most  of 
the  ITilliiiaii  workmen  refi'aiiied  from 
arson  and  murder  iu  their  own  town 
Is  hailed  liy  the  report  ns  an  earnest 
of  “the  lawful  and  orderl.v  redress  of 
hilior  wrongs."  Can  the  fatuous  defi¬ 
ance  of  all  the  fouiidatioiis  of  moral¬ 
ity  ami  law  go  further  thau  this’/ 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  reasoning 
of  the  Coiiimi.ssi<)uers  ou  other  stiii- 
jeets.  The  principles  silently  nssniiied 
liy  them  throughout  the  report  are  Ha 
negatives  of  all  those  on  which  civil¬ 
ized  society  has  liitlierto  rested.  Eco¬ 
nomics,  In  tlieir  iiiiiids.  arc  iioti  science. 
I'Ut  seutiinciit.  Eaw.  to  them,  is  not 
till'  periimncnt  definition  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  riglits.  but  an  antiiiiuited  mass 
of  trnditious  to  be  brushed  aside  or  re¬ 
molded  by  a  temporary  and  aiipareiit 
expediency.  The  society  to  wlilch  tlicy 
look' is  not  the  Cliristiaii  and  industrial 
civilization  whicli  ciiiliodics  ail  that 
history  has  achieved  for  mail,  whicli 
reverences  the  moral  law,  and  appli(>s 
it  by  guarding  vested  riglits  as  sacreil. 
lint  is  a  vague  dream  of  a  socialistic 
community,  in  which  every  man  lias  an 
niidcHiied  claim  upon  Hie  property  and 
lalior  of  ever.v  otlier.  Tliesc  priuciiiles. 
we  rtriiily  lielievo.  need  hut  to  he  dis¬ 
entangled  from  the  specious  disguises 
of  Irrelevant  fuel  and  plausible  thoiiglit 
which  fills  thill  report  to  he  rejected  liy 
the  strong  seii.se  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  If  the  Coniinis.sioii  is  a  body  of 
statesiiieii,  tlieir  statesiiiaiiship  is  revo¬ 
lutionary.  But  they  stand  too  nearly 
alone  nmoiig  our  pulille  men  to  form  a 
danger  signal.  The  iiaHoii  is  not  yet 
read.v  to  give  up  all  Its  standards  of 
morality  and  law. 
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- taw  and  order  jil^ 

_ _ _ _ ,-  ind  t!or  this  lie  reeelwHi' J 

tjblogies  of  men  of  all  parties.  \\\.  imysr 
sw*u  no  coiiiments  on  the  report  of  .\ir. 
t^arfoll  Wright  and  his  asset  inles 
which  imve  uuy  isillHeal  liiigt*  wliat- 
ever.  All  are  directed  to  Hie  merits  o^ 
the  case,  and  nearly  all  are  ctnidemnii- 
tory  of  the  report:  uot  because  It  Is  for 
or  agniu-st  oue  or  the  other  party  to  tin' 
controversy,  hut  because  it  is  unfair, 
and  hi*cause  it  lays  down  rules  under 
which  society  cannot  hist.— The  Na- 
Hon.  Dec.  (i,  1K!M. 


The  more  the  report  of  the  Htrlki 
t'oiiimisslon  Is  exaiiiliieil,  the  le.ss  favoi 
It  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  press. 
Thei-e  Is  a  ileftiiltt*  iitiniher  of  newspa¬ 
pers  In  Hie  couiitr.v  that  may  he  sahl 
fairly  to  represent  public  opinion  on 
iioii-partlsau  questions.  The  Dchs 
strike  of  last  summer  was  a  nou-par- 
Hsnii  affair.  Reptihlicans  were  not  more 
tsincerned  with  It  than  Democrats. 
While  Gov.  AItgeld,  a  Democrat,  en¬ 
couraged  the  strikers,  President  Cleve¬ 
land,  a  Democrat,  struck  tbe  deotslye 


Labor  Tlniona  That  Stand. 

The  labor  unions  that  endure  are  thnse 
that  have  the  good  of  their  members  in 
view  and  are  managed  with  a  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  law  and  order.  Unions  of  this 
kind  are  those  of  the  Locomotive  Engi¬ 
neers,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Trainmen 
and  some  others.  The  unions  that  flourish 
but  a  short  time  are  those  that  are  or¬ 
ganized  by  ambitious  men  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  chief  purpose  of  them, 
though  that  purpose  is  kept  in  tbe  back¬ 
ground,  is  to  dictate  terms  to  vast  indus¬ 
trial  interests.  This  organization  of 
Debs’  is  of  this  character,  and  so  vas  the 
powerful  organization  of  which  Mr.  Pow-  j 
derly  was  recently  the  chief.  | 

The  other  day  In  Chicago  Grand  Master  ' 
Wilkerson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Train¬ 
men,  in  an  interview  said  in  respect  to 
'the  pending  strike;  “I  am  glad  that  our 
organization  has  no  part  in  It.  We  have 
no  grievance  with  the  railroads,  and  are 
under  contract  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  While  we  sympathise  with  the 
men  at  Pullman,  we  could  find  in  that  no 
justifiable  cause  to  go  out.  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  .the  rallwsy  union  men  win.  If 
they  can  dictate  what  kind  of  pas¬ 
senger  cars  must  be  used,  what 
I  is  to  prevent  them  refusing  to 
work  for  roads  hauling  freight 
cars  made  by  some  car  building  company 
I  that  might  be  in  trouble  with  its  em- 
I  ployes?  Debs  knows  that  he  is  wrong 
when  he  declares  that  tbe  General  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  espoused  tbe  cause  of 
Pullman.  They  declared  after  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  that  tbe.y  were  under 
contract  with  the  Pullman  Car  Company, 
and  that  they  could  nol-  annul  those  con¬ 
tracts.  Any  sensible  man  would  have 
recognized  this  fact  and  not  have  led  on  a 
great  strike  in  the  face  of  them,  tf  a 
business  contract  is  not  sacred  between 
a  railroad  and  a  car  company,  would  a 
contract  that  Debs'  organization  might 
secure  with  the  railroads  be  more  sacred? 
This  is’  the  stand  tbe  trainmen  take. 
Every  man  of  ours  who  has  gone  out  will 
bo  expelled  from  the  order.” 

This  is  a  very  sensible  way  of  stating 
the  situation.  It  is  the  way  that  a  level- 
beaded  working  man  sees  it.  Debs  would 
force  the  railroads  to  break  their  con¬ 
tracts  with  Pullman  at  a  heavy  sacrafits 
to  themselves,  but  would  he  think  it 
right  for  the  railroads  to  break  their 
contracts  with  the  labor  organizations? 
If  the  railroads  should  break  their  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  labor  organizations  at 
the  demand  of  Pullman  or  some  other 
man,  who-might  have  some  bold  upon 
them  what  would  Debs'  organization  do? 
AVould  it  think  the  railroads  did  right? 
Of  course  not,  and  yet  Debs  proposes 
that  tbe  railroads  shall  break  their  con¬ 
tracts  with  Pullman,  because  Pullman’s 
employes  think  they  have  a  greivance. 
Was  there  ever  anything  so  preposterous? 
Is  it  not  strange  that  any  labor  union 
should  uphold  Debs  in  treatiifg  contracts 
so  lightly.  It  is  certain  that  the  country 
will  not  uphold  him. 


TUB  TnOUBLBS  OK  A  MILITIAMAN. 

“If  the  Chicago  railroad  strike  gets  to 
Oleveland  In  good  earnest  and  I  am  called 
out  again,”  said  a  prominent  young  Cleve¬ 
land  lawyer,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Grays,  the  Troop  A  of  that  city,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Sun,  “something 
is  going  to  happen. 

"When  the  rioting  in  connection  with 
the  great  miners’  strike  was  going  on  In 
our  city  about  two  months  ago  our  troops 
wore  called  out  and  for  thr«»  days  1  did 
my  duty.  In  those  three  da.yB  I  succeed^ 
.  In  raising  a  blister  on  each  thigh,  another 
I  on  my  right  heel,  and  in  addition  chafed 
both  knees.  Then,  too,  1  was  out  In  the 
sun  so  much  that  my  nose  turned  a  lively 
red  and  was  then  peeled  for  a  week. 

“I  didn't  mind  all  that  so  much  as  what 
happened  on  the  morning  when  I  returned 
to  m.v  work  again  after  serving  my  coun¬ 
try  with  the  above  results  to  myself  There 
In  my  oIMco  the  first  client  watting  for  mo 
was  the  wife  of  the  head  anarchUt  who 
had  been  I'esponsible  ton  my  three  days  of 
service.  Her  husband  was  In  trouble, 
of  course,  and  she  wanted  me  to  defend 
him.  I  said  to  her.  ‘Madam,  .vour  bus- 
Imna  has  caused  mo  enough  trouble  al- 
got  some  one  elsou’ 
And  thM  she  retained  my  father,  and. 
confound  it,  be  .  got  the  bead  ananihisl 
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“TIE  THEM  UP,  DEBSrV/^ 

HOPKIsis  ALLBUEiD  TO  HAVE  AD- 

VISED  THE  BLOODY  STRIKE  U- 


Meeting  of  Railway  Inlou  Uflloem  * 
iind  Olliprs  at  rx-Muyur  IIoi(klii»’ 
Onice  UcfoFo  the  Strike  Wan  Or-  i 
deretl— Whut  He  la  Churned  td  Have 
Said  ou  That  Oeeaalou— liitervlcwa 
With  Membera  of  the  A.  H.  V.  In 
Cunlirmallon  of  the  Statement. 
Deba’  Onlnlon  of  Railroad  Strlkea. 
Chicago,  Sept.  1.— A  morning  paper 
says:  Ex-Mayor  Hopkins  advised  the 

great  railroad  strike  of  1894.  which  ended 
in  such  a  disastrous  loss  of  property  and 
Ufa,  and  conllrms  the  statement  by  inter¬ 
views  with  President  Eugene  V.  Debs 
\  of  thc«  American  Railway  Union  In  Wood- 
I  stock  Jail,  and  ex-Vlce  IVesldent  George 
W.  Howard  In  this  city. 

Mr.  Howard  declares  that  some  time 
I  previous  to  the  ordering  of  the  strike 
against  the  railroad  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Union  ofilcials  received  word  that 
Mayor  Hopkins  would  like  to  see  them.  A 
meeting  was  arranged,  at  which  Debs, 
Howard,  the  mayor  and  his  business  part¬ 
ner.  Mr.  Secord,  one  or  two  city  officials 
and  a  newspaper  representative,  were 
present. 

Mr.  Howard  said  his  plan  was  to  have 
work  stopped  at  the  Pullman  repair  shops 
at  St.  Douls  and  Ludlow,  Ky..  and  then  j 
have  the  car  Inspectors  of  the  different  | 
roads  refuse  to  pass  Bleeping  cars  In 
need  of  repairs.  As  the  railroads  would 
need  to  have  the  usual  number  of  sleep¬ 
ers  they  would  demand  that  Pullman  live 
up  to  the  terms  of  his  contract.  Pullman 
would  be  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  roads 
would  bo  only  top  glad  to  get  out  from 
under  his  monopoly  and  he  would  have 
to  do  something. 

Mr.  Secord  spoke  very  emphatically 
against  Howard's  proposition,  saying  th.at 
Howard’s  Idea  was  to  have  trainmen  re¬ 
fuse  to  haul  Pullman  sleepers.  If  that 
was  done  on  one  or  two  of  the  roai'.s  It 
would  shut  oft  the  revenue  and  bring 
about  a  settlement. 

According  to  Mr.  Howard,  Mayor  Hop¬ 
kins  then  said:  "That's  right;  tie  them 
up.  Debs;  tie  them  up.  If  you  only  get 
ono  or  two  roads  It  will  shut  oft  the  rev¬ 
enue  and  bring  the  old  man  to  arbitration. 

I  knew  him  for  a  good  many  years  and  1 
know  he  will  continue  to  light.  The  .-^hbps 
don't  cut  much  of  a  figure.  Money  goes 
out  there  as  well  as  It  comes  In.  As  Se¬ 
cord  says,  the  railroads  will  make  the  re¬ 
pairs  on  hl8  cars  am}  he  can  shut  down  the 
shops  and  keep  them  closed  until  the  men 
starve.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  tie  up 
some  of  the  lines  that  haul  hts  cars." 

Mr.  Debs,  when  seen  at  the  'Woodstock 
Jail,  said:  "The  statement  is  substantially 
•correct.  I  do  not  feel  that  It  would  be 
quite  right  for  me  to  repeat  what  Mr. 
Hopkins  said  on  that  occasion.  It  has  been 
a  good  while  since  then  and  no  public 
mention  has  ever  yet  been  made  of  the 
conversation.  I  would  not  of  my  own  ac¬ 
cord  repeat  It,  but  since  you  ask  me 
whether  It  is  true,  I  can't  deny  It  without 
lying  and  if  I  refuse  to  discuss  the  matter 
Us  truthfulness  will  be  taken  for  granted. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  conversation 
was  altogether  private.  Secrecy  was  not 
enjoined,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
some  delicacy  about  speaking  of  It.  If  the 
mayor  thought  he  was  right,  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  hesitate  to  stand  by  what 
ho  said." 

Air.  Debs  said  there  would  be  no  more 
great  strikes.  The  strike  of  last  summer 
was  the  climax  of  railroad  disturbances 
and  this  country  would  not  sec  another 
one  like  It.  The  time  bad  gone  by  for  that 
method  for  settling  difficulties  between 
railway  companies  and  employes. 

Asked  If  he  considered  himself  a  mar¬ 
tyr,  Mr.  Debs  said:  "No,  sir;  It  requires 
no  courage  to  bear  the  penalties  of  one's 
honest  convictions.  I  am  not  vain  enough 
or  presumptuous  enough  to  lay  any  claims 
to  martyrdom.  It  was  only  by  the  merest 
chance  that  I  am  in  Jail  on  account  of 
the  strike.  It  might  have  been  any  other 
one  out  of  the  millions  of  people  in  this 
country." 

Mr.  Debs  has  served  over  three  months 
of  his  jail  sentence  and  says  he  will  be 
glad  when  the  remaining  three  arc  over. 
Meanwhile,  he  spends  sixteen  hours  a  day 
over  his  books  and  correspondence.  He 
looks  well  and  Is  enjoying  good  health. 

Washlngldn  Post.- The  iiuhllcfs  ao- 
count  with)  Mr.  Pullman  will  be  settled 
In  due  seaepn. 

Chloago  Trihuno.— A  little  less  of  tha 

"public  be  Jd - tl"  spirit  on  the  part  of 

George  M.  Pullrntm  would  be  uurtlam- 
larly  appro  orlale  just  now. 

Boston  Gbobe.— Por  a  good  whlla  to 
come  Mr.  P  jllman  seems  likely  to  glvo , 
Chicago  a  tvlder  berth  than  he  ever 
gave  to  any  c  f  his  passengers. 

Chicago  Hei.'ald.— Mr.  Wlckes  says  tkAt 
the  Pullman  employees  may  return  aa 
.Individuals.  C  AB't  be  persuade  Georgs 
M.  to  return  as  sn  individual,  loof 
Every  ona  yean,  a  for  a  sight  of  his  beam¬ 
ing,  cheery,  Jovu  t  face. 


’Bk>«A«r«w  Kophiiia  (■  ■  Rad 

The  story  which  "Vloe  President  Mower? 
'Of  the  American  Railway  Union  tells  re¬ 
specting  the  part  which  ex-Mayor  Hopkins 
of  Chicago  took  In  the  great  railway  strike 
in  that -city  a  year  ago  last  July  Is  a  re¬ 
markable  one,  and.  If  true,  puts  Mr. 
Hopkins  In  a  very  bad  light  before  the  pub- 
^  lie.  According  to  our  dispatches  yester¬ 
day  the  slory  Is  conllrmed  by  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  the  president  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Union,  who  Is  now  serving  bis  sen¬ 
tence  In  Woodstock.  HI..  Jail. 

According  to  this  story  there  would  have 
been  no  strike  If  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  at  the 
time  was  mayor  of  Chicago,  had  not  ad¬ 
vised  Debs  "to  tie  up"  the  railroads, 
or  at  least,  some  of  them.  In 
order  to  bring  Mr.  Pullman  to  terms.  The 
story  explains  why  It  was  that  Mr.  Hop-  I 
kins  made  such  little  effort  to  prevent 
violence  and  the  destruction  of  property. 

He  advised  the  strike.  Hence  ho  was  In 
sympathy  with  the  strikers,  and  wanted 
I  them  to  succeed. 

I  Doubtless  Mr.  Hopkins  had  no  Idea  that 
the  strike  would  reach  such  enormous  pro- 
,  portions  as  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
i  whole  country,  and  It  Is  probable  that  he 
had  no  particular  desire  to  Injure  the 
,  railroads.  He  had  a  grievance  against 
Mr.  Pullman,  growing  out  of  a  bflslness 
transaction  which  occurred  when  Hopkins 
was  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Pullman, 
and  doubtless  he  thought  he  saw  a  chance 
to  Injure  Pullman  by  Inducing  Deba  to 
order  a  strike  on  the  railroads. 

Here  was  an  official  occupying  a 
very  high  and  responsible  position, 
who.  to  satisfy  his  desire  to 
injure  one  man.  deliberately  ad¬ 
vised  a  course  of  action  wl^ch  disturbed 
,  all  kinds  of  business;  which  caused  the 
I  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  many  lives,  and  which  might 
have  resulted  In  a  condition  of  affairs 
akin  to  civil  war.  No  one  can  predict 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  the  re¬ 
sult  o(  the  railway  strike  of  1894  would 
have  been  had  there  been  a  man  In  the 
office  of  President  having  less  courage  and 
determination  than  President  Cleveland. 
Neither  the  mayor  of  Chicago  nor  the 
governor  of  Illinois  seemed  disposed  to 
check  the  mob  that  was  rapidly  taking 
possession  of  Chicago.  The  President 
acted  without  consulting  them  and 
brought  the  great  strike  to  a  speedy  end. 

Unless  ex-Mayor  Hopkins  can  show  that 
the  story  told  by  Howard  and  Debs  has 
no  foundation  he  Is  likely  to  llnd  himself 
,  the  most  despised  man  in  Chicago.  And 
'  If  he  Is  guilty  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him  he  ought  to  be  despised.  In 
fact,  he  ought  to  be  Invited  by  the  peopl* 

I  of  Chicago  to  leave  their  city.  Public 
j  opinion  ought  not  to  tolerate  him.  Debs, 
Howard  and  the  other  American  Railway 
[  Union  leaders  were  only  his  tools,  who  did 
bis  bidding. 

But  why  did  Howard  and  Debs  tell  this 
story  showing  ex-Mayor  Hopkins’  culpa¬ 
bility?  Have  they  .fallen  out  with  him? 

Did  he  make  pledges  which  he  has  failed 
to  keep?  These  are  questions  upon  which 
the  public  would  like  to  have  some  light. 

j  MB.  PULLMAN’S  PIsFoBITIOnT" 

The  Oritiolsma  of  a  Man  'Who  Knoirs 
!  the  Great  Oar-Builder  Intimately. 

From  the  New  York  Sun. 

A  man  who  has  crossed  the  ocean  twice 
with  Mr.  Pullman,  and  who  has  traveled 
extensively  with  him  on  the  continent,  in 
speaking  of  the  car-builder  yesterday, 
said: 

"It  is  difficulty  to  discover  any  substan¬ 
tial  foundation  in  Pullman's  manner  or 
speech  for  the  stories  which  credit  him 
with  an  overbearing  disposition  and  the 
desire  to  boss  everything  that  he  has  any 
interest  in.  He  is  certainly  well  known 
to  the  newspaper  writers,  to  the  clerks  of 
hotels  and  to  the  traveling  public  as  ami¬ 
able  and  accessible.  I  have  been  with 
him  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  in  travolieg 
one  gets  to  know  a  man's  disposition 
pretty  well.  Pullman  is  as  unpretentious 
and  good-natured  a  man  as  1  have  ever 
run  across.  He  is  democratic  in  his 
tastes,  always  eats  at  public  tables,  and  I 
have  frequently  seen  him  give  up  his 
turn  in  a  barber  shop  to  oblige  some  man 
who  was  in  a  hurry. 

"He  hangs  on  the  strap  in  a  cable  car, 
eats  at  a  standing  luncli  counter  when  he 
feels  inclined  that  way,  talks  with  every¬ 
body,  and  is  utterly  without  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  exclusiveness  and  offisbuess 
with  which  he  has  boon  credited.  If  vou  ' 
will  go  down  to  Wall  street  and  question  I 
the  shrewder  bankers  there,  you  will  i  • 
learn  that  Mr.  Pullman's  wealth  is  very  M 
much  exaggerated  by  common  report.  ’’a 
He  is  b.v  no  means  the  millionaire  that  '  ' 

the  public  and  the  strikers  take  him  to 
be. 

"Men  who  are  tbc  figureheads  of  such 
an  extraordinary  upheaval  os  that  in  tha 
west  are  apt  to  be  distorted  in  the  public 
mind,  but  in  Mr.  Pullman's  case  the  dis¬ 
tortion  is  unusually  grotesque.’’ 


iHHIPyLLMIlll'SEMPLOY 

Not  Exactly  Like  Siberian  Slaves,  os 
Eugene  Debs  Declares,  but 
Far  from  a  Happy  Lot. 

WOES  OF  CONDUCTORS  AND  PORTERS 


Under  an  Iron  Discipline  and  Sub¬ 
ject  to  Many  Fines  and 
Suspension. 


RESIDE.\T  DEBS,  of  ' 
Uiv  .Aiusi'tcnu  Railway 
Union,  .on  the  day  the 
great  Pullman  strike 
was  declared  on,  said, 

-  so  the  despatch  read:  -  , 
I  “For  the  last  five  j 
years  the  Pullman  i 
'ouipuny  has  been  sys¬ 
tematically  sturvlog 
Us  employes  to  death. 


flip  •'  man.  woman  or  child  . 

within  the  cuullDes  of  Pullman’s  Jurlsductlon. 

"Those  who  accept  employment  in  his  com¬ 
pany  ore  as  much  slaves  as  the  Bibcrluu  ex¬ 
iles.  I  would  ratuer  be  a  atarvlng,  ruggeil 
tramp,  erect  with  niy  manhood,  thau  be  George 
M.  Pullman,  the  monuineutui  tyrant  of  this 
world,  with  his  millions." 

This  part  of  his  diatribe  in  regard  to  the  sys¬ 
tematic  starving  to  death  of  the  employes  Is,  of 
course.  If  taken  In  Its  literal  aeuae,  a  gross  ex¬ 
aggeration,  but  that  part  In  regard  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  slavery  of  their  ])osltluna  being  counter¬ 
part  only  to  that  of  the  Siberian  exiles  Is  true 
If  the  word  of  a  Pullman  eouductor  who  has 
been  many  years  la  the  service  can  be  relied 
upon.  And  he  speaks  chledy  of  the  experience 
of  conductors,  whose  plsce  Is  a  favored  oue 
compared  to  most  of  the  employes  of  the  great 
comfort  giving  company  of  which  George  Ai. 
Pullman  Is  the  bead. 

■  The  writer,  when  coming  to  New  York  from 
Chicago  soon  after  the  fair,  was  a  witness  to 
two  Incidents,  both  amusing  In  themselves,  but 
hardly  worth  remembering,  except  as  they  In¬ 
dicated  the  petty  hardships  to  which  the  sup- 
m>aed  autocrat  of  the  sleeping  oar  Is  subjected 
by  the  rules  of  the  Pullmau  company. 

MVSTBKY  OP  THE  SHOES. 

The  occupant  of  one  of  the  sections  was  rais- 
iBg  a  great  hubbub  because  one  of  his  shoes  was 
lulkslng.  The  porter  was  expluluiug  lo  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  the  traveller  that  he  had  blacked 


be  shoes  and  returned  them  to  their  place. 
“But,”  said  the  gentlemun  who  had  lost  1; 


“I  doan't  know  'bout  dat,  sah,"  said  the 
porter.  "I  blacked  both  of  'cm  nud  put  'em 
back  just  where  1  got  ’em.” 

"Look  ttuder  the  next  section,"  ordered  the 
conductor.' 

The  porter  did  so.  and  brought  forth  another 
shoe,  but  It  wasn't  a  mute  to  the  geutleuiuii’s. 

"'-That's  not  my  shoe.”  ho  said.  "That  thing 
Is  no  good,  and  miue  Is  new.” 

This  discovery  of  an  odd  shoe  under  the 
adjoining  berth  only  deeiieucd  the  mystery. 
Tke  porter  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
aud  felt  around  under  both  berths  for  more 
ahoea;  none  were  forthcoming.  He  arose  per-  , 


Tke  porter  got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
aud  felt  around  under  both  berths  for  more 
ahoea;  none  were  forthcoming.  He  arose  per-  , 
spiring  and  perplexed.  | 

"Dai's  'bout  the  most  .'’'raiigest  thing  1  ever 
did  see.  It's  more  like  witches  than  btV’glais.’’ 

"Maybe  that  gcullemaii.''  suggested  the  i 
travelfor,  indicating  the  other  berth,  “has  put  , 
on  one  of  his  and  oue  of  mine.” 

This  seemed  Improbable,  however,  tut  the.  oc- 
enpant  of  the  next  berth  was  apparently  sleep¬ 
ing  cMmly  ^nd  contentodljr,  jiot  yet^^hiivlug  j 

aroused  and  deelun-d  th.it  he  had  on  no  shoes;  | 
that  his  were  In  his  vullse  and  hud  not  lieen  out  i 
since  he  retired.  The  porter  swore  ihat  when 
he  cleaned  the  car  before  sliivtitig  the  uii- 
blauked  .and  uumattHl  shoe  found  beneath  the 
berth,  bad  not  been  there. 

Fortunately  the  traveller  who  had  missed  Ids 
shoe  had  a  pair  of  alliipera.  which  he  put  on, 
after  Informing  the  conductor  Ihat  the  company 
would  have  to  pay  him  for  his  loss. 

The  conductor  afterward  remarked  to  the 
writer,  who  knew  him  very  well:— "TUla  thing 
will  cost  me  »5.  He  will  make  a  formal  com- 

Elalut  to  the  compnuy.  The  eompany  will  pay  , 
Im.  and  ?5  will  bo  kept  out  of  my  salary.  I 
That's  the  way  It  Is.  The  company  never  loses 
anything,  no  matter  what  happens,  aud  there's 
hardly  u  week  goes  by  but  we  lose  cuougb  to 
make  a  big  dllTereuce  to  us,  nud  tbrmigh  no 
fault  of  our  own.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  where  the 
mystery  In  this  slnie  bustness  comes  lu.  But  It 
don’t  make  any  dllXcreuee.  I'll  hare  to  pay  that 
fS  anyhow. 

"Vou  see,  the  second  traveller— the  oue  who 
said  his  shoes  hadn't  been  out  of  his  rallse  stuco 
the  night  before.  AVell,  ho  told  the  truth.  Look 
at  those  shoes  he  now  has  on.  He  never  wore 
them  before  until  this  morning.  Thi>  soles  are 
clean,  you  notice.  Well,  he  wore  his  old  shoes 
wbeu  be  came  on  last  night.  He  took  them  oO 
before  he  got  Into  bed  nud  tucked  them  far 
under  so  the  porter  wouldn't  get  them  to  black. 
He's  one  of  the  men  who  never  pay  the  porter 
anything. 

"He  won’t  even  be  brushed  off  before  he  leaves 
the  car.  Well,  he  wanted  to  throw  those  old 
shoes  away,  out  of  the  window,  and  put  on  the 
new  ones  to-day.  He  reached  over,  and  groping 
around  got  one. of  his  shoes  and  one  of  the  other 
felleris,  tnd  threw  them  out  of  the  window. 
Didn't  you  see  how  funny  he  looked  when  he  sew 
that  era  shoe.  At  least,  that’s  my  theory,  and 
rl|^pr  wrong  I’ll  have  to  pa.v  »5.’' 

The  other  incident  on  this  trip  bad  a  sequel  nn- 
pleasant  to  the  conduetor.  Passengers  are  not 
sllow^  to  carry  birds,  or  any  other  pet  with 
them  In  the  cars.  There  was  a  woman  who  sat 
in  the  front  part  of  the  car  with  a  parrot  In  a  I 
cage.  Soon  after  we  got  out  of  Chicago  It  began  ' 
to  tells,  and  sqnak,  and  after  the  persons  In  Its 
vicinity  bad  got  tired  of  the  few 
y'Jf“Mt  conld  say  they  began  to  get  restive  tin- 


foMied  the  woman  that  sto  arts  v 
riUasi,  and  that  the  parrot  wonld 


The  conductor  bad  not  noticed  the  doR-^ 
cause  it  being  very  email  and  dellcatf,  aa  tnA' 
second  woman  claimed,  sbe  had  It  wrapped. W 
in  a  white  shawl,  and  tucked  down  at  her  MC 
Both  women  were  members  of  a  theatrical  oo»" 
pony. 

"YOU  are  violating  the  rules,  lady;  dogs  at# 
not  allowed  In  this  car,”  said  the  couduotor  ta. 
the  second  woman.  .  ; 

"But  he's  Blok,"  sbe  said,  doggedly.  j 

"1  can't  help  It,  madamo,  It’s  against  the  ndtS  , 
and  the  dog  will  have  to  go  Into  the  bagahaa 
car." 

"The  man  who  touches  that  dog  will  havo  to 
fight  me  first,'’  she  said,  desperately. 

“Porter,  take  that  dog  out!"  the  condnotor 
commanded.  -  ! 

The  woman  raised  her  voice,  but  not  her  fiftM 

"If  anything  happens  to  that  dog  I'll  ICT 
yon,”  she  shouted  at  the  conductor.  Nothing 
happened  to  the  dog,  so  the  conductor  sold 
some  weeks  after,  but  as  he  came  Into  Jersey 
City  on  the  trip  after  that  be  found  his  name 
on  the  blackboard  cniUug  for  au  explanation  or 
rudeness  to  a  woman  p.tssenger.  She  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  headquarters  of  the  cumpaujt,  ooiA-' 
plaining  of  the  conductor's  "uncallM  for  nide* 
5"'^'.!’  put  not  menilonlng  the  fact  that  WW 
had  had  a  dog  In  the  car.  .  -4^ 

The  Pullman  coirductor  has  only  five  houfagfl 
home  lu  every  three  days-that  Is,  when  eran** 
thing  is  going  smoothly  and  he  la  not  cMled  up 
as  he  was  on  account  of  this  woman's  letter  to 
make  an  explanation.  Some  times  ho  ha*  to 
wait  an  hour  or  two  for  an  audience,  and  the 
few  precious  hour*  of  home  life  which  he 
craves  are  reduced  to  the  barest  minlrauia, 
Tlievo  are  two  more  hours  ho  might  have  If  it 
wore  not  for  a  rule  of  the  company  which  makes 
him  report  In  Jersey  City  two  hours  before  hla 
t  rain  leaves. 

a  MISTAKEN  IDEA. 

Said  thia  conductor:— 

“Thore  Is  a  mistaken  impression  abroad  that 
a  conductor  la  n  hlghl.t  pilvlleged  cronttire,  and 
sleeping  oar— a  veritable  esar,. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.-  We  nta- 
the  nfrvapti  not  only  of  the  company  hut  oL 
the  beople.  Instead  of  having  travellers,  auBI 
chllareti'and  timid  women  seem  to  think,  ffP 
out  mercy  we  are  completely  ut  the  mercy 
the  most  Insignificant  occupant  of  a  sent  or  a , 
berth  in  One  of  the  coaches.  Our  salary  is  only  t 
ITBjicr  month.  ; 

"ft  a  towel  is,lost  or  <t  piece  of  soap— and  the  I 
women  members  of  theatrical  compaules  steal 
these  things  constantly— we  are  compelled  out 
of  onr  paltry  salary  to  pay  the  company  for 
the  loss.  Every  time  I  take  a  train  out  I  re¬ 
ceipt  for  all  the  towels,  the  bedding,  the  dining  i 
car  outfit  and  the  soap.  IVould  you  believe  it,  , 
they  have  flKuri>d  out  the  length  of  time  a  cake 
of  soap  should  last,  or,  rather,  a  half  a  cake, 
for  as  soon  ns  the  cakes  sre  half  used  they  are 
melted  Into  ono  cake  again,  because  th»  say 
the  small  pieces  are  thrown  away  and  lost,  and  J 
this  would  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  company.' -W*' 
only  get  au  average  of  four  hours". 
twenty-four  when  on  duty,  aad- 1  >«tJ 
pected  to  keep  walking  up  aud  dbwn  thb  aiale* 


looklug  for  dust  and  stray  pieces  of  tapwe 
.J  ““Other- rnla  -Soo* 

see  this  uniform?  I  am  obliged  to  wear  it  bat-', 
toned  all  the  time,  and  a  hauJkercblef  stlcktmr- 
of  the  uocket  of  tho  left  side.  If  a  epotO? 
Should  be  on  the  train  and  see  this  coat  nnbabJ; 
toned,  or  If  I  should  step  off  the  plutfafnlf 
and  art  luMtector  should  see  It  opened,  I  would 
be  laid  off  for  a  month.  But  that’s  not  the 
Worst  of  the  uniform  business.  In  the  Pullman 
building  i;i  Chicago  there  Is  the  tailoring  firiu  , 
of  A.  A.  Devore  &  Go.  We  are  compelled  to. 
buy  two  uulforms  u  year  from  this  compai^i  I 
If  we  fall  to  do  this  we  tire.reporfed  to  the  p3[i.  - 
man  eompany  and  punished.  These  unHonua 
eust  ii^we  are  made  to  pay  'for  them---f2!t/  ' 
Now  I  have  hud  tailors  offer  to  make  uniforms  , 
I  for  mo  of  the  sunie  material  Air  *14.  and  among 
them  the  firm  which  used  to  make  the  uulforms 
before  Pullman  had  It  done  in  his  own  Imtldlnff 
|ti  f'hlcagO’  But  the  worst  feature  of  this  whole'.! 


This  clrcu’lar  will  explain  it:—  ' 

,  ITli-man’s  P.vlace  C.tn  rOMPAWi 
,  Okvk'B  op  TltE  UENEBAI.  StTHlUNTENfi 


Pl’i.i.ilan's  Palace  Cah  Company,  )  ! 

I  oppicK  op  THE  PnEsromiT,  f  i 

'  C  A  GHlc'Atjo.  March  .TO,  isSfc"*  J  1 

Clikwgo-  Bupcrlnteadea*,*! 


r,  as  shown  by  the  fnilWlng  list:- 


to'V’neh  ^f"thrcrnd%*^?”„r''^,r';;S®S?hT; 

wiwaVliX.  AM  «rr*n<fe  to  cany  oat  tbeso 

Very  truly  yo??i“ 

served  fen  yl-aii  or  m?™  ""  “mploye 

P.  A  GARCE1.6n.  General  SuperlntendsoZ^ 
"Now,  ,,  "O?"  »“  PHII-ANTHBOPrc. 

oth.w  word"/’’,?  >»  l’“l»cd  *2  per 

T’l:  ""e  tUclv  “Wn  allltA  but 

m,.nlfiJencrorthe'’™mMny*‘' 

maJri’ccUh.Vu?  fi^Vtlnpoo' Ttit£!,u^,“t"o^  ISS 

stringent  riiles-Jiist  after  jbo  fnlrthe  Pidlm?!? 
company  pedticed  its  force  «conduct.>?/ir?hat 

the^ric  Sf  ten-  -Sat  i  f  i 

I  handW  two  ■ 


•iked  blm  It  «1>«  cotfld  put  Her. 

I  tttper  iKsrthr  ahu  ImvJPB^only  en- 
»er.  There  la  a  rule  which  nrohl^  . 
t  done.  This  ml*,  I  may  afate,  la 
»or«d  by  the  eojidnctora,  becauae 
se.  and  If  a  pasapnger  thfowa  a 
I-..-,.,-  jijg  ^pppf  bppth  nod  aaya 
conductor  and  porter  ireii- 
nuutlced.  But  when  they 
)nductor  If  they  can  do  U, 
n  to  be  accoinniodatlng  In 
nhlbtthia  It.  he  feela  com- 
nKo..  Fur  all  he  knowa,  the 
•  favor  may  be  a  apotter, 
i'p<iue!<t  he  might  be,,  oh  It 

u  death  warrant.  . 

ince  the  couductor^rMil^ 

np  Into  it  anyhow,  ami  ho 
uke  the  porter  take  them 
ftcr  that  she  wrote  eom- 
loi,  and  in  yilte  of  the  fact 
he  rtiiea  of  the  entnpaiiy  ho 


VrltteD  in  Secdons,  Conpled  by  Elee- 
tricity,  Despatebed  by  Vlre  and 
Given  to  tbe  Pnbiic. 


eWfto 


pull  thoughU  togc: 


Mr.  BlUott  waa  quite  In  •arueat,  and 
when  he  trampled  the  devila  to  death 
he  atamped  with  hla  foot  and  cruahed 
riba  beneath  hla  heel. 

Mr.  Pullman  eat  and  amlled  pleasantly, 
hla  gentle,  paternal  face  auggeatlng  a 
plump  ITncle  Bam  In  good  humor.  The 
white  chin  whtakera  he  weara  la  not  ao 
pointed  as  that  worn  by  tbe  allegorical 
flgura  In  the  ploturea,  and  bin  clothea 
were  too  stylfahly  cut  to  auggeat  the 
Yankee  character,  but  the  old-time 
American  was  there  in  hla  face,  the 
man  of  another  age  projected  Into  a 
present,  whose  economic  conditions  are 
vastly  dirterent. 

It  would  have  been  "hot  stufT'  If  Mr. 
Pullman  had  made  that  speech.  The 
managing  editor  may  say  with  safety 
what  the  newspaper  could  not  say.  and 
Mr.  Elliott  was  the  managing  editor. 
Several  times  he  spoke  out  his  sentl- 
I  ments  In  the  course  of  the  visit  of  the 
I  newspaper  correspondent  to  the  cot¬ 
tage.  Once  he  said; 

"If  the  revolution  Is  to  come,  It  had 
better  be  in  our  lifetime  than  in  our 
children's.  If  It  must  come,  let's  have 


SiKPLY  AMiN.BUT  ASHREWD  ONE. 


hruing 


shaped 


waa  compellt 
down.  Some 
^lalnjng^.onil 

was  auspeudt 


CHICAGO,  July  12.— Once  upon  a  time, 
away  back  In  the  'eOs.  there  was  only  one 
Pullman  car.  a  nat  was  known  as  car  A. 
It  cost  $4,(100— some  of  them  coat  $40,000 
■luw.  Car  A  ran  out  of  Chicago  on  the  Al¬ 
ton  load,  Geoigc  M.  Pullman  had  evolved 
it  and  mechanics  had  built  It.  These  me¬ 
chanics  dared  not  think  for  themselves; 
they  were  hired  to  crystallize  George  M. 
Pullman's  ideas.  Anything  extraneous  to 
those  Ideas  made,  to  his  mind,  a  flaw  In 
the  crystal.  When  his  Idea  had  been  put 


••This  same  grinding  system,  contln 
oonductor.  "of  which  I  could  give  you 
sand  llliistratloiw,  ohtalns  throughout  t 
man  service  and  Is  the  secret  of  tho  s 
the  town  of  PullBian. 

"When  the  town  was  first  started  Mr. 
Invited  tho  most  skilled  mechanics  tl 
gave  them  good  wages.  After  they  hai 
with  their  families  in  the  bouses  ownei 
Pullman  Company,  for  which  they  paid 
wages  were  gradually  reduced 
■n^er.  and  when  the  preser 
•  geney  came  on  the  Pullman 
suffered  like  every  othci;conce 
Mdnced  wages  again.  But,  ii 
;o<  the  houses  was  not  reduce 
•WovisloiiH. 

“You  know  tbe  company  ov 
Legs]  store  there  from  which 
[Spmpelled  to  buy  everything  t 
r  Jbst  as  we  conductors  buy  oni 
I  man's  Building  In  Cld.  ngo.  : 
fore,  the  financial  depresslo 
forced  the  company  to  reduce 


off  to  a  futi 
more  dlsastri 
people  of  ^th 

short,  as  It  .t,  a...= 

I  goods  and  passengers  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  the  business  interests,  and 
there  will  be.  or  ought  to  be.  legislative 
action  which  will  absolutely  stop  this 
sort  of  thing." 

But  this  was  Mr.  Elliott  talking.  Mr. 
Pullman  would  say  nothing  in  that  line. 
He  would  not  say  a  word  about  the  In¬ 
fluence  of  the  military,  though  Mr.  Bl¬ 
Uott  waa  quite  frank  In  the  avowal  that 
the  shooting  would  begin  In  two  or  three 
days,  and  strikers  were  like  other  people 
In  wanting  to  save  their  hides.  The 
United  States  soldiers  shot  to  kill.  That 
was  their  business,  and  they  were  not 
the  same  sort  of  folks  as  the  militia, 
whom  a  social  interest  had  induced  to 


leelB  and  attached  It  to  a  train.  Th 
,  personally  sold  the  right  to  sleep 
for  SO  cents  a  chance— or  BO  cents 


ntry  will  allot 
rtatlon  to  be  st 
V.  The  carry! 


ns  the  great  gen- 
tbe  employes  are 
ley  eat  and  wear, 
uniforms  In  Pnll- 
;6w.  as  I  said  be- 
I  In  tUo  country 
wages,  but  It  did 

price  of  tile  foo5 
ore.  It  was  bnsl,- 
Dt||bt  log^-a  few 

imetlmcs  for  tbe 


paper 


the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  If 
some  sybarite  wished  to  sleep  by  him- 
I  self  and  was  e.xtravagant  enough  to  pay 
for  the  luxury,  he  paid  $1.  Then  he 
temporarily  owned  the  berth.  One  night, 
going  out  of  Chicago,  a  long,  lean,  ugly 
man.  with  a  wart  on  his  chee" 

Into  the  depot.  He  paid  George 
man  half  a  dollar  and  half  a  b( 
assigned 


they  ate  or  tfa 
ness  for  the 
thousands  fro 
tlon.  starvatl 


Pralrlt 


employes. 


PDLLMAM'S  MANAGING  BDITOE. 


Pat 

ng  them  up,  and  they 
ut  as  well  as  they  lltted 
ked  off  his  boots,  which 
ig  length,  turned  Into 
the  berth  and,  having  an  easy  conscience, 
waa  sleeping  like  a  healthy  baby  before 
the  car  left  the  depot. 

HOW  HE  MET  LINCOLN. 

Along  came  another  passenger  and 
paid  his  50  cents.  In  two  minutes  he 
was  back  at  George  Pullman. 

"There's  a  man  In  that  berth  of  mine." 
said  he.  hotly,  "and  he's  about  ten  feet 
high.  How  am  I  going  to  sleep  there. 


He  Btio- Panoils  Hr.FnUmsii’sOpinicas.'WhUe 
Hr.  Pn!!man.at  Closely  Edits  Prees  Copy. 
George  M.  Pullman,  now  at  Blberon, 
who  devised  a  system  by  which  travel- 
I  lera  could  sleep  nights  and  not  have  to 
be  Waked  up  and  bundled  out  to  change 
ears.  Is  a  man  who  carries  a  managing 
'editor  with  him.  so  to  speak.  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  Is  a  type  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
Amerfcan,  who  is  sociable,  not  dlfflcult 
te.  approach,  frank  and  likely  to  say 
What  he  thinks— a  perfectly  safe  thing 
for  a  man  who  Is  not  too  rich,  but 
somewhat  risky  for  a  man  who  is  as 
rich  as  he  and  has  interests  so  nearly 
Govsmmental  as  his. 

'  A  Mr.  Elliott,  tall,  sturdy,  square- 
jawed  and  shrewd  Is  tvlth  Mr.  Pullman 
when  he  fees  newspaper  men,  as  be- 
did  July  4.  When  Mr.  Pullman  says 
thtnga  Mr.  Elliott  Interrupts  with: 
''Well.  Mr.  Pullman.  I  don't  think  you 
had  better  go  Into  that  just  now."  and 
Mr,  Pullman  hushes  up.  Sometimes  Mr. 
I^llman  keeps  on  talking,  and  then  Mr. 
BlUott  simply  raises  his  voice  until  Mr. 
Pullman,  who  talks  In  rather  a  quiet 
fashion,  is  drowned  out 
I  The  .world  reporter  who  went  to  the 
’cetttige  on  Ocean  Grove— Fnlrlawn  It 
Is  called  on  the  Pullman  note-paper,  but 
that  name  la  objected  to  by  Mr.  Elliott 
'—wished  to  get  tbe  views  of  Mr.  Pull- 
‘man  on  the  subject  of  the  great  strike, 
not  as  an  unconnected  Incident  but  as 
'a  historical  event  with  a  definite  mean¬ 
ing.  It  la  a  common  saying  with  rail¬ 
road  men  that  If  ever  that  revolution 
does  come  which  Sootaltsts  and  Anar¬ 
chists  predict  with  confidence  as  Im¬ 
minent,  which  some  capitalists  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  expecltng  In  their  life¬ 
time  and  which  the  ordinary  citizen  sets 
ahead  for  one  hundred  years  or  so,  It 
will  eofhe  from  a  general  railroad  strike. 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  siege  that  open  unfortified  cities 
oouM  look  forward  to.  Such  an  event 
would  paralyse  commerce.  It  could  even 

starve  out  a  city.  Recollf— ' - ■*  - 

great  railroad  strikes  ■ 
fighting  which  took  plai 
.forecast  rather  gloomy. 
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IN  THE  DINING  CAR. 


^MUJ  for  i?5» 

Ms  hitn.  But  worki _ .... 

a^r?«  work  before  him?  When 
Sihwt  Jf;  Pullman  Is  eathered  to  bis 
ttpers  hla  vanity  will  have  liiacrlbed  on 
We  "Were  lies  one  who  began 
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George  M.  Pullman  can 
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1  that 


ment  w  .uis  cny. 

kreat  pre.qeiici  _ _ 

tp  comniomprute  the  massacre  of  Chl- 
happened  In  1813.  In  front 
i  «l!*nan  *  house  on  Prairie  avenue  la 
,■»  detd  cottonwood  tree.  It  has  not 
?®°‘}.<Joacl  so  very  long:.  It  dropped 
hi  1887,  melancholy  trib- 
utea  to  Cliicaiso’s  growth  and  gas  end 
deadly  smoke.  But  It  was  an  aged 
tree  wh^  Chicago  conalsted  of  KlnzieV: 
house.  Burns's  Tlonao.  Port  Dearborn 
and  an  Indian  settlement.  Cant.  Heald. 
the  commandant  of  the  fort,  his  garri¬ 
son  and  the  white  inhabitants  set  out 
for  Detroit.  They  were  betrayed  Vjy  the 
Indians,  and.  after  a  desperate  re¬ 
sistance,  they  were  massacred.  The 
Slaughter  took  place  under  the  old 
cottonwood  tree  where  Piilliiian's  house 
now  stands,  (go  there  he  put  up  a  mon¬ 
ument.  and  a  very  handsome  and  orna¬ 
mental  monument  It  Is. 

^Pullman  was  a  great  friend  of  Gen. 
Grant  and  John  A.  r,ogaii.  He  Is  a 
great  admirer  of  the  brains  and  char¬ 
acter  of  John  A.  Dogan'a  widow.  He 
Is  hand  and  glove  with  Benjamin  Har¬ 
rison.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
Walter  Q.  Gresham  when  Gresham 
was  of  the  Judiciary  of  this  State  and 
before  he  became  Secretary  of  State  In 
Grover  Cleveland's  Cabinet. 

HIS  CnONIES  OP  TO-DAY. 
Pullman's  cronies  now  are  Marshall 
^•on?Cmn"c  here 

and  is  a  heavy  stockholder  In  the  Poll-  ' 
man  Company,  and  John  M.  Clark, 
formerly  Collector  of  this  port.  Field 
is  the  very  anatheais  of  Pnilman.  Field 
Is  a  little,  compact  man  who  will  wear 
a  red  necktie  and  a  diamond  shirt- 
stud^  A  firecraeke^  sort  of  man  is 

Marshall  Field"— fizz— "worth  Jl'iOOit.CO!)" 
—bang,  bang— "Made  It  all  my.self"— 
crack,  bang— "I'm  a  hustler,  I  am"— 
bang,  bang,  bang,  bang.  Pullman's 
p'cat  diver.sion  is  a  game  of  poker.  He 

He  was  playing  one  Saturday  night, 
and  so  deep  was  he  in  the  game— so 
deeply  Interested,  of  course— that  S'ln- 
day  morning  came  before  anybody 
knew  it  and  caught  them  In  the  middle 
of  a  Jack  pot. 

"Look  hero,"  said  some  one  at  the 
table  "this  is  setting  a  mighty  bad  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  servants." 

"I'll  tell  you  what."  answered  Pull¬ 
man,  "we'll  play  out  this  pot  and  who¬ 
ever  wins  It  must  send  It  to  hlsehurch." 

When  It  came  to  a  show-down  Pull¬ 
man  won.  Next  morning  he  sent  the 
I  money,  some  $300  or  $400.  to  his  pastor 
I  In  a  note  that  begged  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tleman  to  apply  the  monc.v  to  the 
church's  needs  and  -aaB  signed  "J. 
Pott."  Prom  the  pulpit  that  day  the 
minister  informed  his  congregation  of 
'  the  goneroalty  of  Mr.  J.  Pott,  who,  lie 
much  __  regretted  to  say,  he  did  not 

Of  all  of  Pullman's  servants,  the  man 
who  holds  him  in  the  highest  awe  and 
veneration  la  Arthur.  Icing  of  all  palace- 
car  porters.  Pullman  has  white  ser¬ 
vants  in  Ills  house,  but  colored  in  his 
stables.  Arthur  is  colored:  Pullman's 
personal  attendant  on  bis  private  ear,  i 
and  when  Pullman  is  In  Chicago  Arthur  I 
is  usually  to  be  found  sitting  like  a 
.watchdog  outside  his  office  door.  "Imi¬ 
tation,”  says  the  proverb,  "Is  the  s' 


- - - - — king. 

Arthur  does  not  wear  eyeglasses.  He 
does  not  need  them.  But  when  he  talks 
I  he  seizes  an  imaginary  pair  of  eyc- 
I  glasses  between  his  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  and  emphasizes  his  words  with 
his  black  hand.  But  In  passing  from 

white  *-  - - —  ' - 

pompo,...  „„ 
self-assertion. 

!  THE  TOWN  OP  HIS  NAME.  I 
Pullman,  George  M,  Pullman's  duo¬ 
decimo  edition  of  a  city,  came  very  near  | 
being  located  In  the  upper  end  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island.  Before  the  elevated  rail¬ 
roads  were  built  In  New  York  Pullman, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  them,  fore¬ 
saw  that  they  would  vastly  Increase  the 
value  of  real  estate  near  the  Harlem.  i 
Foreseeing,  he  thought  to  establish  his 
manufacturing  community  there,  but  he 
was  deterred  from  It  by  the  reflection 
that  Pullman  would  not  be  an  entity; 
U  wonld  be  but  part  of  New  York.  So 
be  founded  Pullman,  then  outside  of 
Chicago.  The  land  cost  him  $^.000.  It 
is  now  worth  ^,000,000,  and  a  few  years 
will  make  It  worth  $10,000,000.  But  If  he 
had  bought  it  on  Manhattan  Island  Pull¬ 
man  would  have  been  worth  $300,000,000 
Instead  of  $30,000,000.  Does  he  lie  awake 
and  toss  while  he  reflects  on  what  might 
have  been— Pullman  ns  rich  as  Vander¬ 
bilt  and  Astor? 

Catherine  of  Russia  once  said  to  her 
favorite  of  the  minute  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  "I  want  cities,  1  will  have 
cities."  So  they  built  cities  for  her 
and  dressed  the  serfs  as  thriving  citi¬ 
zens.  Catherine  made  an  entry  Into  some 
of  them  and  was  pleased  to  be  highly 
delighted.  When  the  Empress  travelled 
they  put  up  cities  of  painted  card-board 
In  the  distance  and  so  deceived  her  Into 
fhe  belief  that  her  realm  was  prosperous, 
her  people  happy.  George  M.  Pullman 
otiili  Fuiiinitn  and.  In  view  of  late 
events,  It  seems  he  expected  his  people 
to  be  happy,  .-ontented  and  prosperous, 
as  per  his  orders.  His  Intense  Indlvldu- 
altty  failed  to  recognize  the  Individuali¬ 
ties  of  men  not  so  rich. 

Pullman  himself  says  that  he  built 
Pullman  that  better  surroundings  might 
create  bettor  workmen.  His  confessed 
motive  was  selflsh.  To  support  his 
statement  Is  the  fact  that  nothing  Is 
to  be  had  In  Pullman  for  nothing.  If 
Its  founder  had  let  his  fancy  play  he 
would  have  called  Pullman  the  City  of 
Quldprunuu. 

HE  PAYS  FOR  HIS  DRINKS. 
There  Is  not  a  saloon  In  Pullman.  But 
'Jr'"®  Jf.  ■  ll'®  Florence,  named 

jfter  Miss  Pullman,  and  In  that  hotel 
here  Is  a  barroom  Into  which  no  work- 
may  enter.  One  day  George  M. 
fcllman  went  in  there  to  get  a  drink. 
Wr. tfkes.a  glase  of  wine.  o7  beer  or  of, 
miner,  but  he  is  mosttaQtpoyate  In  lxi|l 


KtarTf.';  u&.X"i 
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m.v  chansre,"  said  he. 

all  right,"  Insisted  the 
n  on  the  other  side  of  the 
®  drink  with  the  house,  sir." 
y,?”'  thundered  Pullman, 
change  this  Instant!" 

there"*  H you *‘ict^°  tlmt'  fellow®®ln 

dS', 


w  long  has  he  been  here'* 
know  anything?  Discharge 
charge  him  Immediately!" 


THE  PPIX.M.VS  pouters’  sat.  j 

A  stalwart,  coal-black  'ncifrb  of  about  I 
I  25,  with  a  less  rolreating  forehead  loan 
tho  average  of  his  nico,  and  a  general  ap- 
pearani.e  of  liouest)-  and  intelliponce,  un- 
deriakos  to  give  tho  impression  that  Mr. 
Pullman's  l-’alaue  Car  Company  is  a  bard 
master  and  that  the  Pullmnu  porter’s  lot 
Is  far  from  happy,  says  tho  New  York 
Press.  This  is  what  he  says,  in  his  own 
I'lnguagc,  with  the  o.vceptlon  that  a  con- 
sonanl  has  been  restored  here  and  there; 

“Hard  times,  do  you  say,  boss!  You'd 
think  so  if  you  knew,  how  we  live.  Wo 
don't  know  bow  we  do  it  ourselves.  Most 
of  us  on  straight  sleeping  ears  get  $2u  a 
month.  Tho  pay  for  a  porter  on  a  buffet 
ear  is  generally  <^5.  bceauso  be  has  more 
responsibility.  On  runs  where  the  tips  are 
good,  tho  pay  Is  sometimes  less  than 
that.  On  short  runs,  where  nobody  gives 
the  porter  anything,  the  pay  is  sometimes  i 
as  much  as  *110  or.  $35.  That’s 
all  right :  but  Just  wait  till  i 

you  hear  what  comes  out  of  that.”  r 
The  porter  glanced  furtively  across  the  ] 
street  at  the  blue-coated  Pullman  official  i 
walking  beside  the  big  Pennsylvania  | 
trainshed  in  Jersey  Citj',  and  lowered  his  i 
voice  as  he  went  on;  “Every  towel,  every 
sheet,  every  ounce  of  food  sent  out  with 
the  porter  bn  his  run  has  to  be  accounted 
for  when  he  comes  hack.  If  anything  is  . 
gone  and  not  paid  for  the  price  is  taken  ; 
out  of  the  porter’s  wastes.  Well,  if  we  I 
<  don’t  give  the  clerk  who  takes  these  ac-  i 
I  counts  a  tip  of  ilO  dents  or  a  dollar  at  the  ' 
end  of  every  run  he  makes  the  accounts 
snort  and  we  have  to  pay  the  difference. 
■yVe  dasn’t  say  a  word  or  we  get  fired  bod¬ 
ily,  because  they  never  take  a  porter’s 
I  word  for  anything.  It’s  funny  about 
I  that. 

USIFOKMS  AND  MEALS. 

“Then  we  have  to  pay  25  cents  a  meal — 
75  cents  a  day— for  what  we  eat  on  a 
dining  car.  We  have  to  get  one  or  two 
suits  of  uniform-  a  year  from  tho  com¬ 
pany,  and  those  cost  «20  each.  Our  caps 
cost  us  FJ  each.  And  then  think  of  our 
laundry !— say.  that’s  fearful !  We  have 
to  wear  white  collars  and  cuffs,  and  they 
have  to  bo  perfectly  clean.  In  summer  I 
have  to  change  them  twice  a  day.  Be¬ 
sides  tho  porters  who  don’t  have  regular 
,  runs  nave  to  report  every  day  for  duty 
ami  be  within  call  from  the  office  all  day; 

I  but  they  get  no  pay  unless  thov  get  work. 
Sometimes  that  makes  a  dreadful  hole  in 
a  month's  wages.” 

I  According  to  this  man  and  others  who 
were  uuestioned,  the  Pullman  porter  must 
'  needs  learn  the  secret  of  getting  along  on  | 
a  short  allowance  of  sleep.  Tht  oretlcally, 
his  hours  of  repose  when  onduOy  are  from  I 
10  p.'tn.  to  3  a.  m.,  but  his  bed  is  in  the  . 
the  smoking  room  of  tho  coach,  aud  he 
must  not  make  it  up  until  the  fr^uent- 
ers  of  the  room  have  chosen  to  retire  for 
the  night,  and  that  is  often  long  after  10.' 
All  th.’vt. the  porter  may  do  is  to  look  in 
longingly  from  time  to  time  in  the  hope 
that  the  smokers  will  take  tho  hint  and 
vacate.  If  they  chose  to  stay  there  is 
nothing  for  tho  porter  to  do  but  wait 
and  keep  awake  as  best  he  may. 
After  he  is  once  asleep  his  duties 
are  attended  to  by  the  conductor,  and 
thereby  hangs  a-nother  grievance  tor  the 
porter,  for  when  the  fun  is  like  that  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  two  nights’  long, 
tile  porter  is  supi>bsed  to  get  his  five 
hours’  sleep  but  one  night  in  tho  two 
whenever  there  Is  more  than  onol^ullraan 
car  on  the  train.  That  is  more  than  hu¬ 
man  fiesh  can  bear,  and  generally  the 
wily  African  manages  to  snatch. cat-naps 
out  of  hours,  with  one  eye  open  for  the 
spotter  who.  if  he  should  catch  him  at  it, 
would  report  him.  That  would  mean  sus¬ 
pension  from  duty  and  loss  of  pay  for  pos¬ 
sibly  fifteen  days. 


f 


The  Oreedr  Engllshnian  Ran  Aerose  m 
Blasted  Yankee  Trick. 

An  Englishman  riding  in  a  train 
out  West  went  into  the  dining-room 
car  for  dinner.  He  was  told  by  the 
waiter  that  the  price  ot  luo  dinner 
was  one  dollar. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  volun¬ 
teering  this  furiher  information, 

‘  tono  dollar,  and  you  can  cat  all  you 
want,  sir.” 

The  Englishman  had  a  good  ap¬ 
petite,  and  he  ate  a  large  dinner, 
paying  bis  dollar  cheerfully,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  waiter  a  “tip.” 

The  next  day  bo  entered  the  din¬ 
ing-car  of  another  train  for  luncheon. 
He  was  then  in  Canada.  Picking  up 
the  menu  card,  the  Englishman  ot 
large  appetite  gave  an  order  that 
made  the  waiter  open  his  eyes  in  as¬ 
tonishment;  but  it  is  the  business  of 
waiters  to  supply  the  appetites  of 
people,  not  to  criticise  them,  and  be 
began  to  serve  the  luncheon.  Tho 
Englishman  ate  steadily  and  indus¬ 
triously  and  with  evident  relish. 
When  be  bad  finished  his  meal  his 
face  wore  a  look  of  great  content. 
He  fished  in  his  pocket  for  a  dollar, 
looked  at  the  check  and  gasped. 

“What’s  this?”  he  asked.  “Seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents!  Why,  man, 
this  is  a  mistake.  Meals  are  only 
one  dollar,  and  you  eat  all  you 
want.” 

“Not  on  dis  cyah,  auh,”,8aid  the 
waiter,  who  was  black  as  ebony,  and 
possessed  a  smile  of  amplitude.  “Y’u 
o’der  by  do  card,  sub,  an’  pay  fuh 
what  y’u  eat.  Yas,  suh;  y’u  o’der  a 
la  carte,  suh.  ” 

The  Englishman  picked  up  the 
menu  card  and  -tudied  it  carefully, 
his  face  getting  redder  as  be  scrutin¬ 
ized  it 

“It's  an  outrage,”  he  said. 

“It’s  de  rules, suh, ’’said  the  waiter, 
rcspectfu  ly.  ’‘las,  suh.” 

"My  friend,”  said  a  passenger,  who 
had  a  twinkle  in  bis  eye,  “1  think  1 
can  explain.  On  the  roads  in  the 
United  States  you  pay  for  your  meal, 
whether  you  eat  only  a  bite  or  not. 
But,  sir,  we  are  now  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Dominion. " 

"Ah,”  said  the  Englishman,  in  a 
more  hopeful  voice. 

“Yes,  sir,  and  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Dominion  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  p  otect  the  patrons  of  a  railroad 
from  Imposition.  So  you  see,  Islr, 
here  you  only  pay  for  what  you  order 
and  eat” 

The  Englishman  seemed  to  run 
over  in  bis  mind  a  long  list  of  ilishcs 
which  be  had  ordered,  f  r  bis  face 
fell. 

’•Yes.  it’s  a  vorgood  arrangement” 
said  the  other,  softly.  "It  protects 
tho  traveler,  you  see.” 

“But  see  here.”  said  the  English¬ 
man,  indignantly,  “they  have  tbo 
dishes  on  this  card  in  prominent  let¬ 
ters,  and  away  off  on  this  side  in  small 
letters  the  prices.  Now,  sir,”  he 
cried,  hotly,  “I’m  near-sighted,  and 
over  in  tbo  States  they  told  me  the 
price  of  a  meal  was  one  dollar,  and 
ot  course  I  was  not  on  the  lookout 
for  swindlers  among  tho  employes  of 
this  tompan.v.” 

“But  you  see,  sir,”  said  the  other, 

'  ‘the  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is 
a  good  one.’’ 

“Eh’:”’ said  the  Englishman,  wrath- 
fully.  “How  do  I  know,”  he  thun¬ 
dered,  “that  this  isn’t  one  of  those 
sharp  Yankee  tricks,  got  up  in  the 
States  and  sent  over  here  into  Canada 
to  swinille  innocent  people.  I’ve 
heard  all  about  these  Yankees,”  be 
added,  in  a  tone  of  disgust 

He  laid  some  money  down  on  the 
•  hecK.  It  was  the  eyen  amount 
There  was  no  "tlpi” 

“It  protects  tho  dining-car,  too,” 
said  the  other  passenger  to  himself, 
with  a  soft  smile. 


commlMloo  since  last  winter,  WM  dedded  ye*- 
teiday.  This  case  bss  excited  a  greet  deal  of 
taterest  among  raUxeedmen. 

The  commissioners  preface  their  deoleion  I 
with  the  following  snccinot  statement  of  the 
ease: 

The  onmpialnant  In  this  rase  aUexes  that  on  ttMTJ 
tfght  of  the  29th  of  October  last,  one  of  Its  membM’^' 
•Dierea  the  Pullman  car  “Toadst,”  St  Wayems, 
Os,,  and  applied  fora  berth  to  wvannftb.  The  oar 
Wss  attached  to  the  train  of  the  Savannah,  FlMtdfl 
and  Western  railway,  kuovui  as  the  Albaiwexpiean 
tho  time  en  rou'.e  ftom  ^uyerosa  to  - 


UOVUI  09 

-  ..om  ^uy - 

IS  tendered  to  tho  porter  of  the  oi 
;be  berth;  this  amour* 
the  porter,  who  demanded  two  dt 

to  allow  tbo  berth  to  be  _ _ _ 

that  amount  was  paid.  Whereupon, 
applicant  for  the  berth  paid  t’"  * —  ■*-’ 


imder  protrat,  and  demanded  and  reooh^  a 

lets  avlo- 


in  receipt  therefor. 


The  Complainant  insists  that  this  . 
totion  of  rule  Na  lU  of  the  oommissic 

scribes  that  the  fere  for  berths  in  slet,__ _ _ _ 

not  exceed  one  dollar  fur  one  hundred  nulss  or  kw, 
•Dd  for  distances  over  one  hundred  mllsa  shall  not 
exceed  one  cent  per  mile  for  each  l>erth.  The  Pop-  , 
nan  I’alaceCaroompauy,  upon  being  served 
copy  of  this  complaint,  duly  appeared  by  ite  eouusA®| 
before  tho  conunuslou,  and  by  way  ol  dolbnse  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  rule  of  the  commi^ofl  wns  not  ap* 
pllcable  to  it  for  tbo  resron  that  ills  not  a  oomipan 
carrier  of  fireiglit  or  passengers,  and  therefore,  not 
subject  to  tho  Juiisdfctlon  ol  the  commluioi). 

Tho  commisaionors  say: 

This  is  the  first  time  tills  question  has  arisen,  and 


October  14tb.  1879,  sc 


to  all  corporations,  companies,  or  Indii 
iDK  or  operating  any  railroad  in  whole 
this  state,  and  to  aU  persons,  timis  and 


Jurt^ctlon.  extends 
—  Individuals  own- 


If  persona  wUcthor 


_ id  to  oli  associttllous  c.  _ _  _ _  _ 

jrorated  or  otherwise,  that  shall  do  buslneai  as  cc.^- 
non  carriers  upon  any  of  the  Unesof  laUioad  In  this 
■talc. 

It  Is  not  claimed  that  tho  respondent  owns  or 
operates  any  raUroad  In  whole  or  In  port  In  this 
sto'.o,  but  the  contention  la  that  it  does  Imslness  as  i 
common  carrier  on  the  lines  ot  railroad  within  the 
•late,  and  Is,  therefore,  omenable  to  the  rules  and 
ordets  of  the  commission. 

Sleeping  qars  oro  ot  modem  origin  and  were  en¬ 
tirely  unknotvn  to  the  common  haw.  .kltUough|thelr 
esc  has  become  a  business  mod  social  nooesaity,. 
courts  have  found  It  diOicult  to  clarify  these  "By- 
Ing  nondescripts,”  and  their  legal  status  has  not 
been  very  clearly  defined.  It  has  been  clalmeil.t^ 
some  that  they  come  within  the  definltlun  of  som- 
mon  carriers,  while  others  have  thought  that  thw 
feU  under  tlio  law  applicable  to  innkoepeta 

So  far  os  has  been  produced  to  us,  and  so  fisr  as  we 
have  been  able  to  find  after  careftal  and  diligent  re¬ 
search,  the  nntborltles  with  one  unbroken  vo'.ee  de¬ 
clare  that  they  are  not  common  otr-deis,  and  net 
subject  to  tbe  law  govern  ing  such  cotrlera.  A  sleep¬ 
ing  car  compshy  enters  into  no  contract,  to  carry  or 
transport  a  passenger.  It  does  not  hold  Itself  ont  as 

•  csrriM  offering  to  transport  ail  persons  who  apply 
and  are  willing  to  pay  its  charges. 

Tbe  contract  for  carriage  is  made  with  the  railroad 
company,  and  the  sleeping  car  company  agrees  tor 

•  separate  compensation  to  receive  In  Its  car  and 
provide  with  its  usnnl  comforts  and  conveniences 
only  such  petsons  at  have  already  establl^d  b^ , 
tween  themselves  and  the  railrou  company  the 
lelatlon  of  passenger  and  carrier.  It  lecelves  In  Us 
-at  and  provides  with  its  extra  accomm-idatlons 


■ '  Tbe  two  contrecUi  th  _  , _ „  _ 

rate  and  distinct— the  one  for  transportation  is  wlto  ’ 
the  railroad  comiaiiy;  tlio  other,  for  eomferUtito 
seats,  weshing  and  toilet  conveniences  and  a  bad 
•t  night,  is  with  the  sleeping  car  company. 

Tbo  antboritlcs  to  sustain  these  propoSiUons  are 
abundant  “A  sleeping  car  company  owusno  rail¬ 
road.  It  exercises  its  nniotlons  only  through  con- 


sleeping 


j«  upon  the  route 


._epinx  cars  tribal!  suitable  conveniences  for  tbd 
DSC  of  Srst-clnss  passengers,  and  to  employ  ocn- 
doctors  and  porters  to  ii  anoore  tho  cots  and  receive 
the  chaigsa  Tho  rallroa>l  company  agroee  for  • 
contidcratlon  to  draw  sueh  cats  with  ite  own,  ii'- 
sleeping  car  comi-any  nudortnkes  for  hire  to  supply 
with  lodgjug  and  washing  fuelllUea  sueh  flist-olHS 
pMsengers  on  the  train  as  choose  to  cmplqy  it. . 
•  ‘  •  •  The  view  that  a  sleeping  car  compnjiy  IsW  i 
common  carrier  or  a  pusseligor  carrier, is  wholly  oih-l 
tenable.  A  sleeping  car  company  and  a  common  cr.l 
passenger  carrier  aro  certainly  alike  ns  regards  I ‘  b 
public  nature  of  their  undertaking  and  tbeCu-- 
sequent  obligation  to  tho  public.  They  dlllbr  tad-'- 
leally,  however,  In  the  kind  of  sorvlco  rendeirt.  ■ 
In  the  one,  undertaking  the  contract  is  to  lod^  tbo  , 
passenger;  in  the  other,  it  Is  to  carry  him,  that  con- 
Bset  always  being  made  with  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany.  The  two  coulracts,  with  theli  payments,  an 
Vholly  distinct. 

Tho  commissioners  quote  from  a  great  many 
■nthorities  who  sustain  tho  position  they  take. 

The  lollowing  conclusion  Is  rdaehed; 

From  these  authorities  It  Is  very  clear  that  iVe  i 
feaVe  no  jurisdiction  of  f  he  respondeut  The  statn'e 
Inexplicit  language  coniines  the  exercise  of  our 
torisdlctlun  to  persons  or  compiles  or  corpoiotloaB 
Who  either  own  or  operate  a  railroad  In  whole  or  In 
part  in  this  state,  or  who .fe  business  as  commqn 
earrlerawi  tiie  Hues  of  rained  in  the  state.  As  the 
respondent  fitlls  within  neither  of  these  classes,  we 
ramt,  hold  that  in  the  present  state  of  the* 
tow  the  cbiFgcB  arc  not  subject  to  our  contrsl. 

It  vm  niged  on  the  argument  with  gKAt  eamesb 
nose  that  respondent  was  cni-oged  In  the  buzineB  vt 
InterMota  commerce;  that  It  was  a  fbretgu  corpora¬ 
tion,  not  holding  any  franolilse  orebartsr  flnim  tide 
-‘-ite;  bwning  no  property  and  haviiil  no sHus in 
-  -*— e,  and  for  these  reasons  also  not  subject  in 
‘sr  of  its  charges  to  regulatfott  by  the  oom- 


the  state,  a 

Our  own  statute  is  so  decisive  of  the  question  a^ 
icsae  that  we  prefer  to  place  our  ruUng  on  that,  and  | 
have  not  deemed  It  necessary  to  dMde  tbe  otbK 
qtfeslioBS  raised  on  tbo  argument. 

This  la  signed  by  Campbell  Wallace,  cbalnnan:  L.  I 
V.  TrammiBn,  Alex  9.  Erwin,  commlolonms;  and  A. 
C.  Briscoe,  secretary. 


if, 


fm  ^ 


d  I 


ON  BOARD  THE  PALACE-CAR. 

Mrs.  Woodb.'  -‘•Conductor,  raise  this  window,  nle;j  -  rhi.  •  .• 

in  this  car  is  stifln  ■  •  -  .i  ■ 

Mrs.  Conductor,  don’t  raise  that  windt)w,  nlfa.se  i 

am  extremely  susceptibte  to  draughts.” 

Mrs.  H'oodi/.—-  Conductor,  1  insist  on  your  raising  this  windou 
instantly.  I  am  not  going  to  be  poisoned  with  foul 
air  for  anybody.” 

Jlfrs.  //asb/ft—"  Conductor,  if  you  raise  that 
window  and  I  get  the  pneumonia  I  shall  prosecute 
this  company.” 

Mrs.  U'ooM/e  (gasping)--' Raise  the  window 
conductor !  I  am  going  to  f-faint 

(Conductor  raises  window.) 

Mrs.  U'mydbi,-  (reviving)-"  There  !  I  knew  all 
I  needed  was  a  little  fresh  air.” 

Mrs.  Hashhi  (shivering) U-u-g-h!  that 
awful  draught !  Cond-ductor,  you  will  have  to 
cha-a-nge  my  se-eat.” 

Conductor  (politely)—"  I  scarcely  think  it  will 
be  necessary,  madam.  The  window  is  a  double  one. 

I’ve  only  raised  one.” 


N-LOWDEN  WEDDING. 


nate's  Daughter  to  Marry 
a  Farmer’s  Son. 

Iowa  Boy  Who  Has  Captured 
— Shetoh  of  the  Bride  to  Be 
jcial  Position  and  Her 
"ties— Would  Enaoara«e 
PoreiB'u  Ailianoe. 


,  ILL.,  March  IS.— Thera  has  1 
I  changre  in  the  proKramme  I 
5n-Pullman  wedding,  owing  | 
irrlval  of  Mrs.  George  M.  Pull-  : 
is  been  South  on  a  health  trip, 
eturn  to  Chicago  is  being  made 
-.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
ptles,  at  the  time  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  engagement  was  made 
In  January  last,  to  have  the  marriage  cer¬ 
emony  celebrated  April  18,  and  all  arrange¬ 
ments,  were  made  to  that  effect,  but  these 
n  canceled,  and  no  new  date 
until  Mrs.  Pullman  reaches 
intimate  friend  Miss  Pullman, 
ive  bride,  said  one  day  this 
her  wish  the  weddibg  should 
)re  the  1st  of  May,  and  It  will 
probably  occur  late  In  April,  but  that  under 


y.  It  Is  understood  that,  had 
taken  place  as  at  first  arrang- 
C.  Kimball,  the  most  intimate 

- lion  of  Mr.  X/Owden,  the  | 

room,  would  have  served 
,  and  the  position  of  maid  of 
have  been  tilled  by  Miss  Fellc-  ; 
daughter  of  Illinois’  famous 
•nor,  "Dick”  Oglesby,  and  It  Is 


,  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
it.  The  others  are  the  twin 
-  and  George  M.  Pullman.  Jr. 
non  is  learning  the  dry  goods 
h  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  and  is 
ed.  If  the  gossips  may  be 
1  McMurray,  daughter  of 
■ray,  of  New  York.  George 
jr..  Is  at  Cornell,  and  expects 
next  year,  shortly  after  which 
•  Oglesby  will  become  his  wife. 

,  has  been  liberal  with  all  his 
It  Is  upon  Miss  Fforence,  the 
ter,  he  lavishes  the  bulk  of  his 
a  is  worth,  at  a  conservative 
m  »2.->,0(K).iXit(  to  *30,0(XJ,000,  on 


itart  In  life,  each  child  i 
tv-flrst  year  being  pre- 
'in  good,  solid  bank 


RI,  OF  GOOD  DEEDS.  | 

friends,  rich  and  poor,  and  she 
Is  In  all  the  walks  of  life, 
dies  Pullman  la  a  girl  of  un- 
dispositlon  ana  deeds.  She  is 
1  In  face  and  form,  and  while 
^  could  be  called  a  beauty.  Is 
pleasing  personality.  She  is 
e  blonde  nor  brunette  order, 
wn  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  a 
manner  which  stamps  her 
of  the  Jolly-good-fellow 
Is  In  every  detail,  by  edu- 
ct,  a  family  girl.  Thor- 

_ med  In  household  affairs 

nt  to  manage  either  a  cottage 
Miss  Pullman  has  all  the  graoes 
illshments  of  a  society  trader, 
e  has  never  oared  to  pose  as 
liut  little  part  in  soolal 
a  careful  training  tmdra 
home  teachers  Mias  PuUBigB 


and  her  sister  were  sent  abroad  some  years 
ago  under  the  chaperonage  of  Mrs.  John  A. 
Logan  to  complete  their  studies,  and  re¬ 
mained  away  until  she  was  a  fair  musician 
and  had  mastered  the  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  in  all  of 
which  she  converses  fluently.  Her  education 
finished.  Miss  Pullman  took  up  for  her  life 
work  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
shop  girls  of  Chicago.  Her  first  move  In 
this  was  to  call  to  her  aid  a  number  of  rich 
young  women  with  whom  she  organized  a 
society  which  erected  a  handsome  and  per¬ 
fectly  appointed  country  hotel  near  the 
lake  at  Pullman  which  is  called  Wildwood. 
Then  Miss  Pullman  and  her  friends  began 
a  personal  tour  of  the  big  stores  to  search 
out  the  worn  and  weary  worklng-glrls  who. 
were  In  need  of  rest  and  recreation  and 
fresh  air  but  were  unable  to  stand  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  taking  a  vacation.  There  are 
thousands  of  such  girls  In  Chicago,  and 
eyerj’  year  from  early  ^rlng  until  late  in 
the  fall  the  handsome  •'R'lldwood  Hotel  is 
full  of  them.  Each  girl  is  given  a  free  tick¬ 
et  out  and  back  and  kept  at  the  hotel  for 
two  weeks  free  of  charge.  They  have  nice 
rooms,  the  best  meals  competent  cooks  can 
prepare,  unrestricted  use  of  boats  and  car¬ 
ryalls,  and  free  range  of  woods,  lake  and 
plains.  Of  all  this  work  Miss  Pullman  takes 
personal  supervision,  and  in  this  way  the 
shop  girls  and  their  relatives  have  come  to 
know  and  love  her.  She  is  their  confidante 
and  friend  as  well  as  benefactor,  edvlslng 
them  in  their  troubles  and  helping  them  In 


- of  the  warmest  not-„  adu¬ 
lation  on  her  approaching  marriage  have 
come,  and  the  only  adverse  sentiment  is 
porn  of  the  fear  that  wedlock  may  bring 
duties  which  will  force  a  severance  of  the 
happy  relations. 

Miss  Pullman  has  had  numerous  suitors 
for  her  hand  and  fortune.  One  of  these. 
If  Dame  Humor  Is  correctly  Informed,  was 
New  York  Journalist. 
Mr.  Brisbane  and  Miss  Pullman,  It  Is  said, 
were  good  friends  six  years  ago,  and  there 
were  some  people,  supposed  to  be  well  In¬ 
formed,  who  predicted  an  engagement. 
Nothing  came  of  It,  however,  and  in  1802 
the  World's  Fair  brought  to  this  country 
the  Prlnoe  von  Isenberg  Biersteln,  nephew 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  first  cousin 
to  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph.  American  I 
heiresses  fairly  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet,  but  the  Prince  gave  no  sign  of  matrl- 


Bt,  but  the  Prince  gave  no  s 
Bnial  Intentions  until  he  m< 
in.  He  came  to  Chicago  e 


and  was  entertained  by  George  M.  Pull¬ 
man.  This  brought  him  in  contact  with 
the  family,  and  with  foreign-llke  eagerness 
he  laid  fervent  siege  to  the  young  lady's 
heart,  and  It  was  soon  announced  he  had 
won  her.  Mr.  Pullman,  however,  said  "No” 
in  an  emphatic  manner,  and  the  engage¬ 
ment  was  declared  off.  This  was  not  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Pullman  had  any  particular  dis¬ 
like  for  the  Prince  as  an  individual,  for  he 
was  In  many  respects  a  desirable  party, 
and  had  sfljbcation,  wealth,  social  position 
and  refinement,  but  the  palace  car  million¬ 
aire  had  declared  all  along  he  would  have 
none  but  American  men  for  sons-ln-law, 
and  Emperor  Joseph’s  nephew  went  home 
without  a  bride.  Since  then  other  suitors 
have  come  and  gone,  but  none  found  en¬ 
couragement  from  either  Miss  Pullman  or 
her  father  until  sturdy  Frank  O.  I,owden, 
attorney  at  law,  from  Iowa,  appeared  upon 
the  scene. 

THE  LUCKY  GROOM. 

Frank  O.  Lowden  Is  about  .'lo  years  of 
age.  and  has  thus  far  made  his  own  way 
In  the  world.  His  father  la  a  prosperous 
farmer  In  the  Hawkeye  State,  and  still 
works  the  acres  of  the  homestead  on  which 
Frank  was  bom.  The  boy  had  a  common 
school  education  in  the  local  academies 
and  followed  this  with  a  course  at  the 
Iowa  State  University,  after  which  he  read 
law.  Ten  years  ago  he  came  to  Chicago 
and  entered  the  oflloe  of  Wirt  Dexter,  then 
one  of  the  most  famous  lawyers  Ifl  the 
West.  Mr.  Dexter  was  quick  to  discern 
young  Lowden’s  merit  and  pushed  him  to 
the  front  In  his  large  corporation  practice, 
to  much  of  which  he  succeeded  nt  Dexter's 
death.  In  this  way  Mr.  Lowden  got  an 
extensive  and  valuable  acquaintance  among 
business  men  and  secured  a  profitable  law 
business.  He  Is  a  man  of  great  natural 
force,  and  his  character  Is  stamped  In 
sturdy,  leonine  features.  While  holding 
memberships  In  a  number  of  the  best  Chi¬ 
cago  clubs,  Mr.  Lowden  has  never  been 
active  In  that  circle,  and  la  wholly  un¬ 
known  in  society,  one- of  the  best-known 


I  leaders  In  the  swell  set  maauig  me  remara  | 
I  last  night  that  she  could  not  recall  ever  | 
;  having  seen  him  at  a  social  function  of  any 
note.  Just  how  ’he  met  Miss  Pullman  Is 
not  known,  but  he  made  his  first  call  at 
her  home  a  year  ago.  and  at  once  establish¬ 
ed  himself  In  the  favor  of  the  heiress  and 
■of  her  uarents.  Their  welcome  of  the 
I  young  attorney  was  a  hearty  one.  and  he 
!  has  been  a  constant  and  well-received 
suitor  over  since,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
several  howling  young  swells  with  atro¬ 
phied  bank  accoiunts,  who  had  their  eyes 
upon  George  Mi  Pullman’s  millions.  I 

When  Cnrmra  e.tinniineement  was  made  by 
Mr.  GiofiAwFulllfiim-  of  the  tm^agomor.t 
of  his  daughter,  congratulations  enmo  In 
from  all  quarters.  Mr.  Pullman  himself  not 
being  overlooked  even  by  strangers  who 
took  the  llbecty  of  writing  to  congratulate 
him  for  having  "turned  down"  distin¬ 
guished  foreign  fortune  hunters  In  favor  of 
an  Iowa  farmer’s  boy,  practically  without 
money  and  unknown  outside  of  club  and 


after  the  plans  werp  made,  Mr.  Sangei,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Pullman,  died,  and  the  bal 
was  postponed  indefinitely.  Relatives  and 
near  friends  were  then  called  up  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  notified  by  Miss  Pullman  of  her 
engagement,  and  to  those  who  could  not 
be  reached  In  this  way,  simply  worded  little 

"The  weddlng"wlll  probably  be  solemnized 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Simon  McPherson,  pastor 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  comer 
of  Michigan  avenue  and  Twentieth  street. 


DEtiERVES  TO  RANK  WITH  PEABODT. 


riTT-BCHO,  Jail  23 _ ].ewls  Watt,  the  colored 

porter  of  the  Pullman  chair  car  on  the  Penn- 
s.Tlvanla  fast  line  from  Pittsburg  to  Jersey 
City,  Is  the  chief  supporter  of  a  colored 
school  at  Covington,  Ga.  He  Is  the  son  of  i 
very  poor  colored  people.  I'nill  he  was 
twenty  years  eld  he  lived  near  Atlanta,  in  | 
1871  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Western 


Brown,  with  whom  be  remained 
when  he  went  to  the  Atlantic 
where  he  spent  there  years,  part 
In  company  with  his  elder  slater. 

Ill  the  Mummer  vacation  R 
taught  school  near  covlogtoo,  b 
that  while  she  attended  the  Uni 


Q,  biitslielound 
University  dur- 
r  pupils  would 
taught,  and  the 


crossing  Die  Imrdelw'  of"thel?’^»ta?eToi^ 
Sot H majority  of  thorn  w 


Immocllatelv  made  up  for  them!  After  the 
“™';Fbt  them  the  ladder  his  at- 
called  to  the  other  end  of  the 


sSSSSS?'! 

easier  way  of  getting  Into  an  upper  berth 
"’h/ch  the  old 
***^*!®^  and  said  he  wondered  whv 
?a?n'"  thought  of  splitting  the  niir- 


fhe  When"rfe?t 

Slight  lurch  as  If  the  air-  i 
iutle  att^ri"®"*  applied.  I  gave 


Mr.  Cawkei^Well,  I’ll  engage  to  supply 


'  a  a^nd"  “h'S-iTa^t  "or^he'??  , 

Including  l«,ots  and  slmes 
sTrel'ehel'fhe’^^c'o^r^d*  s"o'  "a"!? 

e^The  olriS^rf  bpen  dlsoov-  I 

werTtold^of^tiT?®  unloaded  the  old  TOuple 
firhl?  lccTde!,ts‘ nfeh^wlf  hi^ut'Tn?- 

.'irst  Experience  in  a  Bleeping  Oitr. 

From  the  Chicago  Berald. 

“I  see  some  queer  things  while  knoeking 
around  the  country,"  said  a  traveling  man  yes¬ 
terday,  "and  one  of  the  funniest  oiroumstances 
tbot  I  can  I'ecall  Uapiieued  last  Oiday  night.  I 
■vas  running  up  the  Milwaukee  road  a  few  hun- 
di^  miles,  and  whe  1 1  left  Sioux  City  my  only 
fidlow  passengers  were  aii  old  man  aud  bis  wife 
who  OTOimied  the  lower  sec.  Ion  ocrosa  from  me! 
They  bad  tUelr  Ijerth  made  up  early  and  soon 
retired.  I  guess  It  was  the  fli-st  tUna  they  had 
ever  traveled  In  a  sleeper  by  the  wa/  they 
acted,  for  thw  wore  pretty  awkward  about  un- 
drewing.  aud  I  heard  tbe  old  lady  lecture  her  i 
uiisbaiid  fur  inot  gotilog  a  larger  morn.  After 

moi'e  subdu^.  Itw^fevfient  the  01^00*01^ 
w.we  asleep.  At  MauUlu  Junotlon  a  large  party 
came  In  Md  taxed  tbe  sleeper  to  Ts  fuU 
capacity.  The  porter  had  to  remove  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  the  couple,  which  was  stowed  abo?e 
them,  and  osslg  .el  the  berth  to  a  little  inoffen¬ 
sive  oitizen  weighing  about  lai  pounds.  He  re¬ 
moved  his  shws  and  was  climbing  int.jtlie  bunk 
I  when  tbe  old  lady  woke  up  audoegan  scream¬ 
ing.  Thto  aroused  her  busbaud  aud  bo  yelled 
fur  the  irarter,  who  came  running  down  the 
aisle.  ’Say,  there  s  a  man  Just  come  into  our 
room,  the  old  gaolteinau  gasped  out.  The  Dor¬ 
ter  tried  to  explain  that  ho  would  not  mSoy 
them,  and  bad  a  right  lo  bj  them.  But  neither 
would  believe  this,  and  tbe  old  man  dwK 
that  tbe  p  irter  had  let  him  tn  to  rob  them  Ho 
wraalsolndlgnant  to  think  any  one  ihould  be 
allow^tosl^Bop  ntbe  oame  compartment  aa 
bis  wife,  and  finally  he  and  the  old  lady  got  up 
aud  dressed,  and  liisitted  on  the  porter  remov¬ 
ing  the  he.ldlDg  from  their  berth,  so  they  could 
use  the  seats.  I  peeped  thnnigh  the  curtains 
and  sow  them  bothslttlng  there  nodding,  but 
A  every  r>w  minutes  they  wouldsuddeiily  rSinam- 
ll&cVu'^I^rra« 

l!u'nosl*“^5^n  Tgot  o^hn  ®tnU?”raX*** 

;5SS'Ss"uiS'«i'!?e''«.sssSt  Mi 


MaA  Bow  8fa«  Bt«r«l9d  »  Youn*  «»" 

l&  a  B)««peiv 

■  #Vom  UU  ZtMusr  r/moc. 

A  Toang  nan.  whoM  faom«  li  in  Chloago,  ' 
and  who  has  bMn  »u  Dsuror  oAy  a  Httle 

I  more  than  a  wash,  had  an  erpsrieaos  in  Che 
PuUnansleepae  between  Kansas  City  and 
this  point  w^h  he  srUi  not  soon  forget. 
Interseting  dnd  novel  at  it  was,  he  does  not 
,  for  a  repetition  of  the  adventure.  At 
’  aMut  la  o’eiock  of  the  first  night  out  from 
Kansas  City — the  hour  when  moat  uncanny 
,  things  are  wont  to  happen — the  young 
‘  man  wd*  awakened  in  bit  berth 
by  a  pressure  on  bis  feet,  and  he 
sow  sitting  at  the  foot  of  hU  b?d 
and  dressed  for  the  night  in  a  spotless  white 
garment  with  insertlngt  and  rutHes  and 
things  foreign  to  the  inldoight  make-up  of 
male  humanity,  the  form  of  a  girl  nr  young 
woman,  whose  features  ho  could  not  distin¬ 
guish  in  the  dim,  if  not  religious  light. 
While  the  young  man  is  not  susoeptiule  to 
shocks  BO  far  as  the  foibles  of  women  are 
involved,  be  was  somewhat  astounded,  and 
lay  still  a  few  minutes  wondering  what  to 
do  under  the  ciroumstances.  Preseutly  be 
found  his  wits  and  voice. 

“Are  you  comforcabler’  be  asked  in  his 
softest  tones. 

“I’m  quite  comfortable,”  was  the  calm, 
unruffled  reply. 

The  passive  assurance  of  the  woman  -in 
white  mterfered  somewhat  with  the  young 
man’s  line  of  thought  and  conjecture,  but 
be  was  uot  long  in  furmutatieg  a  second 
attack. 

“Wouldn’t  you  prefer  a  seat  at  the  head 
of  the  bed?’  ho  asu  .d. 

“No,  I  thank  you.”  was  the  response; 
“I’m  very  comfortable  here.” 

“Perhaps  you  would  Use  a  pillow?”  he 
suggested,  offering  her  one  of  the  two  upon 
which  his  bead  bad  been  i-esting.  i 

By  this  time  the  young  man  was 
thorougbly  satisfied  that  the  woman  was  | 
young  and  pretty  if  not  unsophisticated,  so 
when  she  adjusted  tb&  pillow  between  he:- 
bead  and  the  footboard  of  the  bertu  thi 
temporary  owner  of  the  premlsss  was  more 
pleased  tuan  pained.  Partly  in  deferjiioa 
,  to  wnat  berthought  was  the  impenetrable 
limpudoncjof  his  ghost! v  visitor,  partly  in 
I  a  spirit  of  fun,  and  portly  on  aooojut  of 
I  the  proverbial  mjage'riiess  of  the  sleeping 
I  cor  pillow,  the  young  man  held  out  the 
other  feather  cushioo,  saying; 

“Won’t  you  taks  the  other  one?” 

Yes,  she  would  and  did,  placing  it  with  ' 
its  companion  piece  and  saugly  nestling  ' 
her  head  upon  the  pair.  All  this  time  the 
visitor  had  sat  upon  the  edge  of  the  berth, 

'  hw  feat  reeling  on  the  lloor  of  the  aisle,  her  I 
bead  and  sbooTders  against  the  footboard.  ' 

;  The  coiivorsation  which  the  young  man  had 
indulged  in  was  in  pianissimo  tones,  that  he 
shonid  disturb  no  other  ocoupante  of  ths 
oar.  The  replies  of  bis  unexpected  caller 
bad  been  less  guarded  in  volume.  In  fact, 
tbey  might  have  been  heard  a  good  many 
foot  away  bad  there  been  any  wakeful  oar 
within  the  distance  named. 

As  the  oreatura  in  white  lay  contentedly 
back  upon  the  pillows,  her  hands  crossed 
and  b«r  breath  coming  and  going  with 
what  peomed  to  bo  measured  r^larity, 
temous  md  not  tuglt  verv  fast  for  her  berth 
mate.^  He  bafdly  know  what  to  do  in  the 
See  ol!  rick  indi“®f«**®®  under  such  circum¬ 
stances, '  lint '  collected  his  wandering 
thougHte  abd  asked  her  again  if  she  was 
eomfUftablB.'  “Perfectly  comfortable,”  she 
Mid.  Eh  sab  UP  in  the  bunk.  She  didn’t 
mat*.  ■  Ee  put^i*  hlsle  and  sat 

on  the  edge  of  the  bunk  close  beside  her.  | 
Bhe  paid  no  attention  to  hlra.  whoa  a  Mrt- 
ing  of  the  curtains  let  a  ray  of  light  fall  on 
her  face. 

'BOUND  ASLkllP. 

The  eyes  were  stonily  gaz'ng  at  nothi  ng, 
and  not  a  feature  of  the  countenance  be¬ 
trayed  the  slightest  evidence  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  The  face  was  pretty  and  inne^nt— 
that  of  a  pure  minded  girl  t.'etween  16  and 
20  years  of  age.  It  was  plain  that  she  slep. ; 
that  she  was  a  somnambulist  and  that  she 
bad  no  knowledge  of  her  wueroabouts  nor 
of  bor  words  or  deeds.  The  young  man 
would  08  wiUingly  hove  kissed  a  corpse  as 
that  sleeping  moldo  i.  He  tried  by  talking 
to  her  to  find  out  oow  she  bad  come  to  hia 
bunk,  but  could  get  no  luteUigiblo  replies, 
other  than  that  her  sister  and  herself  wore 
traveling  to  Salidas  where  they  intended 
visiting  some  friends,  and,  moreover,  her 
tom-8  were  lond.  ,  j 

Worst  of  all  tho  train  came  to  a  s  and- 
stiU  while  he  wa  e  idoavon  g  tn  make  her 
.  tell  whore  she  belonged.  Tho  situation  was 
incroasii'glv  ombanasiing.  Suppote  the  ] 

girl  hal  a  iathher  or  big  brother  on  boanl 
'  aii'l  that  relative  siiould  And  her  in  the  ' 
stranro  youa-j  man's  ber.li.  Odds  zounds! 
buupoBO  tho  girl  should  suddenly  recjvor 
oonscionsoeis  and  should  scream,  as  ouly  a  . 
j  young  woman  similarly  placed  might  be 
I  ezpectel  t>  sc.-eim.  Cmiai’s  ghosti  TLe 
’  young  man  w  mid  not  find  a  friend  or  be¬ 
liever  on  tho  train. 

Tho  hern  oi'  t.lio  tnlo  restored  tho  maiden 
to  her  restful  position  on  tho  pillows, 
dressed  himself  parti  /  and  went  in  search 
of  the  poiter.  That  fucotiona  y  was  sound 
asleep.  Ho  was  told  that  there  was  a  so.n- 
nambulist  on  board.  Toe  porter  onutd  not 
make  out  what  a  somuainbnlUt  might  bo, 
so  be  called  tho  cumluotor.  The  last  named 
beard  the  young  man’.s  briefliy  narrated 
story  aid  acoompnmed  him  and  tho  grin¬ 
ning  porter  1 1  the  berth.  There  was  no 
■Iseplng  beauty  anywhere  visible.  The 
berth  wos  empty.  With  many  mental  ros- 
ervations  os  to  the  condition  of  mind  and 
I  body  in  which  the  young  man  hod  retired 
I  the  evening  before,  tbe  conductor  oonsented 
■  to  woken  two  young  ladies,  sisters,  who 
were  occupants  of  the  car.  Only  one  of  those 
young  ladles  could  be  found.  The  young 
man  bad  not  been  dreami-ig.  Tho  sister 
who  s*os  found  was  grently  daturbed.  Bhe 
remllty  admiMml  that  bw  yuuuger  sister 
had  been  known  to  walk  in  hor  sleep.  The 
oar  wae  oarefnlly  searched,  and  in  an  onaa- 
aignad  berth  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  couch  the  girl 
waa  found  iinugjty  curled  up  and  sla  pin^  as 


— d  Mt»,~Tas  oparuwm  m  a 
m?bSlt  Mber  own  burMi^  uot  uuuw  . 
hsr,^whsu  sue  tPjH 

I  moruing  ttw  ss  beautiful  wludowp  « 
t  her  abut  gave  no  si  n  that  the  owuerof 
their  teoem  int  knew  what  the  night  hri 
1  brought  forth.  No  one  told  hor  of  her 
strange  adventure  and  possibly  no  one  ever 
will.  Bhe  might  have  wondered  why  the 
yoong  man  had  been  so  observant  prior  to 
.  tbe  momentous  night  did  not  so  muobw 
look  at  her  again  during  the  jouruey.  Tbe 
,  young  man  hiraself  did  not  wo  ider. 

SLEEPING-CAR  POINTERS, 

It  is  nn  unwritten  rule  to  make  do'wn 
'  berths  foot  to  the  engine.  Many  prefer 
tlie  reverse,  particularly  in  summer,  when 
the  window  at  the  foot  can  be  left  open 
if  you  travel  head  first. 

« 

If  it  is  night’s  journey  and  you  can 
secure  a  berth  that  will  be  on  the  shady 
side  iu  the  morning,  the  sun  wont  shine  in 
your  face  at  five  o’clock. 

An  upper  berth  is 
lower,  once  you  are 
tion  is  better.  # 

No  berths  are  over  the  truck  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  sleeping-car,  that  space  being  occupied 
by  the  buffet,  toilet,  and  smoking-rooms, 
(lonsetpiently  a  berth  in  tho  end  of  the  car 
rides  as  easy  as  one  in  the  centre. 

Fob  ladies,  a  berth  in  the  end  next  the 
dressing-room  is  far  preferable  for  many 
reasons.  * 

Uppee  berths  are  uot  left  down  to  make 
you  buy  a  section,  but  to  perfect  the  com¬ 
pany’s  system  of  checks. 

A  poeteb’s  duties  are  the  care  of  the  car, 
and  comfort  of  its  occu])ant8.  Whatever  he 
may  do  for  you  personally,  is  a  matter  be¬ 
tween  yon  and  tlie  porter,  as  iu  the  attorn  l- 
ants  at"  a  hotel.  * 

Eitheb  the  conductor  or  porter  is  on  • 
duty  at  all  hours,  day  and  night,  and  while 
your  property  is  reasonably  safe,  it  is  at 
your  risk.  The  company  does  not  assume 
any  responsibility  beyond  a  proper  care 
of  it.  * 

Occupants  of  buffet  or  hotel  ear  must 
be  served  fii-st  then  those  of  other  Pullman 
cars  may  give  their  orders.  The  service  is 
Hot  intended  for  passengers  in  the  regular 
coaches. 

'The  attendants  in  all  palace  cars  are  act- 
■  ing  under  rule  and  have  no  discretion  in 
their  variance.  ^ 

A  EEMEMBEANCE  of  this  pointer  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  benefit  of  Keutuckians  pas¬ 
sing  through  prohibition  districts. 

Secuee  berths  in  advance,  buy  the  ticket 
and  it  is  secure.  Though  names  on  the 
diagram  are  evidence  of  engagement  if  the 
berth  is  called  for  at  the  proper  time  be¬ 
fore  departure  of  the  train. 


State  Taxes  Not  Applicable  to  Slekpino  Cabs.— 
Judge  Jackson,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court,  has  de¬ 
cided  the  case  of  the  Pullman  PalaceCar  Company  against 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  to  enjoin  the  collection  of  a  tax  on 
sleeping  cars  for  the  past  four  years  in  favor  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Car  Company.  Judge  Jackson  held  that  the  act  im¬ 
posing  a  tax  of  13,000  on  sleeping  car  companies  was  clearly 
a  subterfuge  and  to  tax  cars  doing  business  exclusively 
within  the  state  of  Tennessee,  was  unconstitutional 
because  the  tax  was  exorbitant  and  did  not  apply  to  rail¬ 
roads  and  individuals  running  sleeping  oars.  The  suit  just 
decided  is  the  third  of  the  kind  passed  In  Tennessee  that 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional.  Thirteen  years  ago 
all  the  sleeping  cars  run  in  the  state  were  taxed  $50  each. 
This  law  was  decided  by  the  United  States  supreme  court 
to  be  unconstitutional  because  it  Interfered  with  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  Pour  years  afterward  a  tax  of  $150  on 
every  car  was  levied,  and  the  law  was  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  Sbe  years  afterward  a  tax  of  $500  on  each  car 
doing  business  exclusively  within  the  state  was  levied, 
and  last  year  a  tax  of  $3,000  on  sleeping  car  companies  was 
•  The  decision  just  rendered  settles  the  two  last  men- 


llxed.  — 
tioned  acts. 


A  SLEEPING-CAR  HORROR. 

ght  had  spread  her  inky  mantle  all  over  things,  shutting 
from  the  view  of  the  passengers  the  high-priced  scenery 
on  either  side  of  the  train.  Wearied  by  a  long  day’s 
journey  the  occupants  of  the  car  had  one  by  one  retired 
to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  repose  which  the  luxurious  ap-  — 
pointments  of  the  car  afforded,  while  Mr.  Pullman’s 
tinted  assistant  was  exercising  his  right  arm  in  reducing 
to  a  state  of  patent-leather  glossiness  the  outer  surfaces  of 
the  various  pairs  of  shoes  he  had  been  able  to  abduct 
from  their  rightful  owners.  He  was  also  exercising  great 
care  in  the  matter,  but  his  arm  got  far  more  exercise  than 
great  care  did. 

An  atmosphere  of  holy  calm  pervaded  the  car,  and  bulged  out  at  the 
top  through  the  ventilators,  while  the  weary  passengers,  wrapped  in  slum¬ 
ber  and  blankets,  unconsciously  sped  on  to  their  journey’s  ends. 

But  hold!  (This  statement  is  merely  thrown  in  for  its  dramatic 
effect,  and  I  can  not  vouch  for  its  truth.)  What  is  that  low  rumbling 
noise  which  ominously  sounds  upon  the  midnight  stillness,  hitherto  un¬ 
broken  save  for  the  now  faint  rattle  of  the  train  f 

Even  the  inexperienced  in  such  matters  would  unhesitatingly  pro¬ 
nounce  it  a  snore  a  snore  which  seems  to  take  up  the  monotonous 
refrain  of  the  wheels  beneath,  and  carry  it 'along  on  its  ponderous  way 
with  many  added  and  wholly  superfluous  chest  tones.  It  is  a  nasal  sym¬ 
phony  which  fills  the  remotest  recesses  of  that  migratory  palace,  or  at 
least  all  of  them  it  can  find,  so  full  that  they  will  not  hold  any  more,  and 
now  it  goes  on  eight  cars  ahead,  and  serves  notice  on  the  engineer.  That 
brave  man,  as  is  customary  with  engineers  in  time  of  danger,  grasps  the 
throttle,  and  thinks  of  his  wife  and  little  ones  at  home.  Don’t  under¬ 
stand  me  as  saying  that  he  did  any  thing  with  the  throttle  after  grasping 
it.  None  of  them  ever  do ;  but  this  would  not  be  a  genuine  railroad 
story  unless  I  brought  the  phrase  in. 

Having  gotten  this  point  off  my  mind,  I  will  now  return  to  the 
sleeper.  The  train  sped  on  in  the  darkness,  as  is  customary  with  trains 
at  night,  according  to  time-table.  So  did  the  snore,  only  the  latter 
gained  noticeably  upon  the  former,  and  it  did  n’t  require  any  time-table, 
either.  Ever  and  anon  it  would  rise  up  into  unexplored  heights  of  snorc- 
dom,  and  become  terribly  and  pitifully  shrill  in  its  intensity ;  but  these 
were  mere  transient  oscillations,  after  which  it  would  gravitate  determin¬ 
edly  back  to  that  settled  saw-mill  baritone  in  which  it  ha3  been  first 
introduced  to  the  public. 

Low  muttered  curses  soon  floated  out  from  various  berths,  and  rested 
on  what  little  atmosphere  the  snore  was  n’t  using,  and  various  unkind 
remarks  were  made  concerning  Mr.  Pullman’s  penchant  for  sarcasm,  as 
exhib'ited  in  his  designating  them  as  sleeping-cars. 

The  air  took  on  the  azure  tint  of  the  sky  on  a  tranquil  Summer’s  day. 

.  B.Tffled  Morpheus  went  out  on  the  rear  platform  to  ride,  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  soporiferous  power  would  avail  him  nothing  when  pitted 
against  an  able-bodied  snore. 

Soon  it  was  decided  that  the  snore  issued  from  “Lower  6,”  but 
strong  men  faltered  when  it  was  suggested  that  some  one  request  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  that  berth  to  be  less  somnolently  demonstrative.  The  volume 
of  the  snore,  that  is,  the  published  volume,  betokened  a  man  of  unusual 
size  and  strengtli,  and  perhaps  of  ungovernable  temper. 

A  collection  was  hastily  taken  up,  with  which  the  porter  agreed  to 
be  subsidized  to  the  end  that  he  induce  the  dread  occupant  of  “Lower 
6”  to  refrain  from  giving  audible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  was  dream¬ 
ing,  sweetly  dreaming. 

With  light,  firm  tread  and  unblanched  cheek  he  approached  the 
berth,  and,  reaching  between  the  curtains,  appeared  to  shake  the  agitated 
slumberer.  The  snore  ceased.  There  was  no  doubt  about  this.  The 
verdict  was  unanimous. 

After  that  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  had  a  chance,  the  engineer  quit 
grasping  the  throttle,  and  Morpheus  came  back  into  the  car  and  grumb- 
lingly  proceeded  to  get  in  his  work  a  second  time  that  night. 

The  night  wore  on.  1  am  not  informed  what  the  night  wore  on 
that  occasion,  but  I  presume  it  was  something  suitable. 

When  all  is  once  more  quiet,  the  Porter  .appears  on  the  scene. 

He  cautiously  makes  his  way  to  “  Lower  6,’’  and  pauses  a  moment 
in  order  that  we  may  study  his  expression.  There  is  no  malignant  glare 
in  his  eye  —  in  either  of  them,  for  that  matter  —  but  a  glad  smile  of 
triumph  renders  the  most  of  his  face  invisible,  and  imparts  a  lurid  tint 
to  the  circumambient  air.  He  softly  reaches  between  the  curtains  and 

withdraws  “Murphy’s  Automatic  Snorograph.’’ 

He  had  purchased  one  of  those  cunning  little  phonographs, 

'  of  which  Mr.  Edison  is  the  author;  snored  it  full  of  snore  the 
previous  day,  with  the  assistance  of  several  friends,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  the  automatic  part  himself. 

As  he  carefully  bore  the  ingenious  contrivance  to  his  studio 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  car,  his  disengaged  hand  tenderly  caressed 
$13.95  silver  coin,  the  result  of  its  first  night’s  work,  and  the 
fact  that  this  is  undeniably  an  age  of  progress  and  invention 
dawned  upon  him  with  dazzling  brilliancy. 

//.  L.  Wilson.  a 
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Wb&E  HL  PILMM  SIDEEY  EKPIBES. 


't'onnder  and  President  of  the  Palace  Car  Company  Snccnmbs 
to  a  Violent  Attack  of  Heart  Disease. 


\GTJEST8  OF  HIS  HOME  ABOUSED  IN  EARLY  MORNING. 


Is  Speechless  When  His  Bedside  Is  Reached  and  a  Physician  Is 
Summoned,  hut  Cannot  Save  His  Life. 


NO  iDilMBERS  OP  THE  FAMILY  PRESENT  WHEN  END  COMES. 


jBevlew  of  the  Life  of  the  Han  Who,  from  the  First  Sleeping'  Car,  the  "Pioneer,’* 
Evolved  a  World  Wide  System. 


iSEMEBAL  SOBBOW  IS  EXPBESSED  BY  HIS  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATES. 


Pullman  expired  suddenly  at 
"njyctock  yesterday  morning  at  his  residence, 
tits  Prairie  avenue,  as  announced  In  extra 
editions  of  Tre  Tribune.  Death  was  caused 
by  an  affection  of  the  heart,  angina  pectoris, 
wblch  seems  to  have  been  recently  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  hot  weather  of  the  last  few 
oeesau.  When  the  attack  seized  him  he  was 
alone  In  his  room,  and  when  help  reached 
him  be  was  beyond  assistance.  He  died 
'irlthout  regaining  consciousness. 

No  member  of  his  family  was  present,  Mrs. 
Pullman  being  In  the  East  with  their  son, 
Sanger  W.  Pullman.  As  soon  as  possible 
she  was  notified  and  started  Immediately 
for  Chicago. 

At  about  4  o'clock  Mrs.  Eaton,  th^  wife  of 
the  Bov.  Dr.  Eaton  of  New  York,  both  of 
.whom  were  guests  In  the  Pullman  house, 

'  Was  aroused  by  what  seemed  to  her  was  a 
tapping  on  glass  In  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pull- 
^mon's  chamber.  She  awoke  her  husband, 
iltnd  together  they  hastened  to  his  room. 
.i*nd  when  they  gained  admittance  found  him 
(Standing  In  the  center  of  the  room,  appar- 
Wtly  In  the  greatest  agony. 

TTnablo  to  Speak. 

Ttiey  Inquired  the  cauee  of  his  suffering. 
But  Mr.  Pullman  could  not  answer.  With 
M  aaovement  that  Indicated  the  most  ex- 
g^claUng  pain  he  turned  from  them 
(Ibwards  a  sofa,  standing  at  the  other  side 
ot  the  room.  He  staggered,  then  with  a 
Ihst  spasm  of  energy  attempted  to  reach  it. 
^He  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor  had  not  , 
Baton  come  quickly  to  his  assistance, 
)miA  eupported  him  until  he  was  able  to  | 
down.  But  by  this  time  consciousness  ‘ 
had  quite  departed,  and  with  It  all  evidences  . 
lOt  the  pain  he  had  evidently  undergone  be-  I 
Jtore  he  was  discovered. 

^  Dr.  Trank  BUllngs,  whose  residence  Is  two 
iMoolu  away,  was  hastily  summoned,  and 
MMved  a  few  minutes  later.  But  by  this 
‘Vine  there  was  only  a  flickering  flame  of 
life  remaining.  The  moment  of  dissolution 
could  not,  at  best,  be  long  deferred.  At 
about  the  name  time  Norman  B.  Ream,  also 
^  neighbor,  and  one  of  Mr.  Pullman's  most 
iptlmate  friends,  arrived  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Eaton's  silmmons.  These  were  the  only  per- 
BOPs  present  at  the  tlpie  of  hip  dfiUjjMhShloh 
Was  but  an  hour  after  the  first  hint  was 
•alned  that  his  life  was  In  danger. 

Terrible  Pain  Endured. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  room  after 
Dr.  Eaton  and  his  wife  had  their  attention 
dsUed  In  that  direction,  it  Is  concluded  that 
Mr.  Pullman  must  have  undergone  an  hour, 
and  perhaps  more,  of  terrible  pali^  before  he 
tgueoeeded  in  drawing  any  attention  to  him. 
lito  eeemed  to  have  been  unable  to  start  a 
JUiltt.  In  bis  agony  he  seems  to  have  moved 
'l|0pleMly  back  and  forth,  for  the  articles 
n'fttmlture  were  pushed  Into  all  sorts  of  odd 
jpogUlons  out  Of  their  usual  places.  Finally, 
beeins.  be  thought  of  a  half-fllled  glass  of 
softer  that  stood  on  a  small  stand  by  his  bed. 
^Itb  a  spoon  he  found  there  he  rapped,  upon 
uand  this  was  apparently  the  sound  which 
Kwoke  Mrs.  Ekiton  and  brought  assistance, 
BHU  nut  untU  It  was  too  late.  . 

[  Not  the  First  Attack. 

’’  This  attack  was  not  the  first,  and  for  some 
|Ume  Mr.  Pullman  has  had  warning  that  his 
mart  was  not  In  perfect  organic  condition. 
Zt  seems  he  has  at  some  time  taken  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  threatened  disease,  yet  he  evl- 
,dently  had  not  even  suspected  that  the 
,4rouble  was  of  such  a  serious  nature. 

When  be  came  back  to  the  city  two  weeks 
,Mo  after  an  unusually  long  vacation  at  his 
r  home  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  near  Long 
tnoh..  be  said  he  felt  In  the  best  of  health. 

k.’fels  friends  he  said,  not  without  ap- 
‘ »  aatlafaotion,  that  he  had  never 


But  his  return  was  not  well  timed.  The 
autumnal  hot  wave  was  then  at  Its  climax  ' 
and  It  had  a  telling  effect  upon  him.  A  few 
days  afterward  he  began  to  complain  to  his 
friends  that  he  felt  indisposed,  but  he  kept 
to  work,  and  when  Frank  Thompson,  Presi-  | 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  and  a 
number  of  other  prominent  Eastern  railroad 
ofilclals  came  to  Chicago  .last  week,  he  took 
them  through  his  extensive  shops  in  PuU- 

Complains  of  Bein^  Tired. 

The  day  was  excessively  hot,  and  when  he 
fetumed  to  hla  home  he  said  he  was  tired, 

I  and  experienced  the  Mnsatton  of  having 
}  been  overheated.  While  even  he  did  not  regard 
the  aliment  in  a  serious  light  he  did  not 
quite  recover  the  next  day,  and  on  Saturday 
ulght  his  sleep  was  frequently  broken.  On 
Sunday  he  seems  to  have  felt  even  worse; 
and  on  Sunday  night,  aa  ho  told  some  of  his 
friends  on  Monday,  he  slept  scarcely  at  all. 
This  resulted  In  a  sense  of  exhaustion  the- 
following  day,  and  frequent,  though  slight, 
pains  In  the  region  of  the  back.  He  still  be¬ 
lieved  It  was  not  a  matter  of  any  importance, 
and  persevered  at  his  duties  In  his  office  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Pullman  Building 
until  his  usual  hour  for  going  home,  4 
o’clock. 

Endows  a  Hospital  Bed. 

His  last  act  was  In  the  name  of  charity, 
and  a  charity,  too.  which  was  particularly 
dear  to  him  and  afforded  him  Infinite  pleas¬ 
ure  In  the  doing.  It  was  the  endowment 
of  a  bed  In  St.  Luke's  Hospital  of  this  city 
in  the  name  of  a  little  grandson,  George  M. 
Pullman  Lowden,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Lowden,  of  which  he  conveyed  notice  to 
tho  President  of  the  institution,  Arthur 
Ryerson,  In  the  following  letter,  dated  Oct. 
16,  hut  not  mailed  until  Just  before  he  left 
his  office  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  letter 

"'Arthur  Ryerson,  Esq.,  President,  Bt. 
Luke’s  Hospital,  Chicago.  Ill.— My  Dear  Sir: 

I  Inclose  herewith  triplicate  original  of  an 
agreement  made  with  the  Illinois  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank,  covering  ten  bonds,  of  fl  .000 
each,  which  I  have  placed  In  trust  for  certain 
purposes  connected  with  Bt.  Luke’s  Hospi¬ 
tal. 

“  For  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  | 
trust,  I  beg  to  incorporate  with  this  a  copy  ■ 
of  the  letter  which  I  have  written  to  my 
grandson,  George  M.  Pullman  Lowden,  out¬ 
lining  the  objects  In  view  and  my  desires  In 
relation  thereto. 

“  In  the  hope  that  I  may  have  the  cordis 
cooperation  of  the  management  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  especially  In  doing  Its  part  toward  keep¬ 
ing  the  Blorence  Ward  at  all  times  up  to 
tho  highest  possible  standard  as  a  model 
ward,  I  am  yours  very  truly 

"  OW).  M.  PVVLMAX." 

Detter  to  emndacm  . 

This  little  grandchild  was  christened  on 
Aug.  14  at  a  reunion  of  the  Pullman  family 
at  one  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  summer  homes,  on 
Alexander  Bay.  N.  T.,  among  the  Thousand 
Islands.  At  the  time  Mr.  Pullman  wrote  the 
following  letter,  which  has  been  engrossed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  grandson,  when 
he  is  better  able  to  understand  Its  contents 
than  now : 

"  Castle  Rest,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  T.,  Aug. 
14, 1897.— My  Dear  Grandson:  In  recognition 
of  the  very  graceful  and  pleasing  4ct  of  your 
father  and  mother  In  naming  you  for  me, 
and  with  the  purpose,  pf  doing  something 
that  wlU  bo  most  likely  to  gtvo  you  plsasure 
all  through  your  life,  I  have  placed  In  trust 
a»  Mnoimt  suffleVent  to  * 


Mr.  Mayer  left  him  about  8  o’clock,  and 
from  that  time  he  was  alone.  As  far  as 
known  none  of  his  intimate  friends  saw  him 
again  alive.  It  Is  supposed  he  retired  at  10 
o’clock,  according  to  his  custom,  and.  It  may 
be.  had  another  restless  night,  like  the  night 
before,  until  the  time  when  the  fatal  at¬ 
tack  came  upon  him. 

Seemed  in  Better  Health.  | 

“As  we  talked  together;’’  remarked  Mr. 
Mayer  yesterday,  “  I  said  to  Mr.  Pullman 
that  he  seemed  in  better  health  and  spirits 
than  during  the  day  after  his  sleeples.s  n  ght. 
He  answered  that  he  felt  better  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  at  length  a  restful  night. 
He  certainly  seemed  full  of  hope  and  confi¬ 
dence,  and  he  took  especial  pleasure  In 
speaking  of  the  christening  present  he  had 
Just  bestowed  In  the  name  of  his  Infant 
gr.uidson.  I  left  him  about  8  o’clock  mid 
did  not  see  him  when  I  came  hack  to  the 
house  later,  for  he  had  gone  to  bed.  Before 
I  was  awakened  In  the  morning  he  was 
dead.” 

Hr.  Bunnells  Talks  of  Him. 

Mr.  Pullman  probably  had  no  nearer  friend, 
nor  ene  with  whom  he  was  more  Intimately 
associated,  than  Mr.  Runnells.  his  general 
counsel.  Mr.  Runnells  was  with  him  during 
nearly  all  of  Monday,  the  last  day  he  spent 
‘In  his  office.  He  said  yesterday: 

I  went  to  Mr.  Pullman’s  office  shortly 
after  he  arrived  from  home  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  and  when  I  saw  him  I  remarked  that  he 
was  not  looking  as  well  as  usual.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  him  since  returning 
from  my  vacation,  and,  of  course,  we  both 
had  something  to  say  about  how  we  had 
spent  the  time.  Indeed,  he  seemed  more 
than  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  passed  the  summer,  but  he  didn't  deny 
that  he  then  felt  out  of  sorts.  He  said:  ■ 

••  •  1  am  not  feeling  altogether  well/  I 
think  the  hot  weather  of  lust  week  has  af¬ 
fected  me  unfavornbly.  Besides.  Frank 
Thompson  and  a  number  of  other  offlcla 
the  Pennsylvatila  railroad  were  here 
week  and  I  took  them  down  to  Pullman  and 
showed  them  through  the  works.  The  day 
was  warm  and  1  found  after  It  was  over  I 
had  become  very  tired.  I  think  that  that  and 
the  unusual  and  unseasonable  heat  were  too 
much  for  me.  1  wasn't  In  a  condition  for  It; 
and  the  result  was  that  I  didn't  sleep  well  on 
Saturday  night  or  last  (Sunday)  night.  So  I 
feel  pretty  badly  fagged  out.' 

Intended  to  Go  to  New  York. 

"  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  no 
doubt  feel  better  soon.  I  presume  he  felt 
quite  sure  of  It,  for  he  told  me  he  Intended  to 
go  to  New  York  either  tomorrow  or  Thursday 
night.  I  spent  most  of  the  day  with  him.  He 
was  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  often  spoke 
of  the  gift  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  In  the  name 
of  his  grandson.  But  this  was  only  one  of 
tho  charitable  objects  he  had  In  mind.  For 
he  was  wont  to  say  that  a  man  should  do 
good  with  his  money  while  he  lives.  These 
w  re  some  of  the  last  things  we  talked  about 
Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  office. 

”1  may  say  that  Mr.  Pullman  was  a  man 
of  generous  Impulses,  full  of  good  purposes, 
and  one  of  the  best  friends  any  man  ever 
was  blessed  with.  But  he  was  a  misjudged 
man  by  many  people  who  were  unable  to  ap¬ 
preciate  him.  ^e  had  a  philanthropic  mind 
and  the  desire  to  beneflt  others  was  always 
with  him.  Ills  charities  were  abundant,  but 
most  of  them  were  known  only  to  himself 
and  the  reolplenl.” 

Two  BnrtlMn  ▲rri'ro. 


It  to  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  two  of  I 
Mr.  Pullman’s  brothers  arrived  in  Chicago 
yesterday  almost  simultaneously.  They  are  - 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Pullman  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  I 
and  the  Rev.  Royal  H.  Pullman  of  Baltl-  ! 
more.  Md.,  both  Unlversalist  clergymen,  i 
who  were  on  their  way  to  attend  a  denoml-  I 
national  convention  at  Minneapolis.  The  ' 
former,  who  arrived  on  one  of  the  early 
morning  trains  from  the  East,  received  the  i 
first  suggestion  of  his  brother's  sudden 
death  from  one  of  the  extra  editions  of  Tug 
Tribune.  He  went  at  once  to  the  offices  of 
the  company  In  the  Pullman  Building,  and 
there  the  report  was  confirmed.  The  other, 
who  Is  the  oldest  surviving  member  of  the 
family,  arrived  with  hla  daughter  only  a 
short  time  afterward. 

The  only  members  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  own 
family  In  the  city  yesterday  were  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  Prank  Lowden,  and  son,  George  M. 
Pullman  Jr.  The  former  lives  on  Prairie 
avenue,  near  her  father’s  home,  and  with 
her  husband  arrived  shortly  after  the  time 
he  expired. 

Young  Man  Elves  In  Pullman. 

George  Pullman  lives  In  Pullman,  where 
he  Is  the  cashier  of  a  bank.  Tlie  report  of 
his  father’s  death  did  not  reach  him  until 
after  he  had  come  to  his  office. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan,  another  daughter, 
lives  In  San  Francisco,  and  Sanger  V\’.  Pull¬ 
man,  the  remaining  son,  was  with  Mrs.  Pull¬ 
man  In  New  York.  ■  They  will  arrive  this 
morning  at  9  o’clock  over  the  Pennsylvania 
road.  Until  a^ter  that  lime  no  ai  rangenicnt 
will  be  announced  for  the  funeral. 

Mr.  Pullman  had  been  known  for  years 
as  one  of  the  most  potent  financiers  of  the 
country.  His  wealth  Is  estimated  at  $10.- 
000,000.  His  interest  In  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  company,  which  will  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  his  greatest  commercial  achieve¬ 
ment,  Is  said  to  exceed  |8,000,00u.  liis  in¬ 
terests  outside  this,  probably  several  more 
millions,  nobody,  not  even  his  most  Intimate 
friend  and  adviser,  will  endeavor  to  esti¬ 
mate.  To  what  purpose  this  immense  wealth 
will  now  be  turned  Is,  of  course,  still  a  mut¬ 
ter  of  surmise.  It  will  remain  so  until  the 
probating  of  his  wllL 


PERSONAL  CAREER  OF  PULLMAN 

Noted  Chicagoan  Ndt  the  Inventor,  but  1 
the  Man  Who  Developed  the 

Sleeping  Car.  I 

George  Mortimer  Pullman  was  born  In  the 
Village  of  Brocton,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  • 
T.,  March  8, 1831,  and  consequently  was  but 
few  months  more  than  68  years  of  age. 

,  He  was  not  the  Inventor  of  the  sleeping 
far,  as  has  been  generally  believed.  He. 
Ziowever,  saw  in  the  uncomfortable  bed 
.coaches  of  thirty  years  ago  the  possibilities 
pf  the  modern  palace  sleeping  car  of  today, 
find  at  once  set  about  to  carry  out  his  ideas, 
and  from  that  day,  in  the  summer  of  1858, 
Mr.  Pullman  labored  on  this  one  Idea  until 
^e  gradually  gave  to  the  world  the  Pullman 
palace  sleeping  car,  which  has  carried  hla 
name  to  the  bounds  of  civilization. 

George  M.  Pullman’s  father  was  James 
Lewis  Pullman,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island. 
His  mother  was  Emily  Caroline  Pullman, 
and  he  was  one  of  ten  children,  eight  of 
whom  reached  adult  life  and  became  promi¬ 
nent  In  their  respective  spheres.  The  family 
was  poor,  and  the  sons  had  but  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  gaining  an  education,  even 
such  as  could  be  secured  In  those  days  at 
the  village  schools.  George  attended  school 
during  three  or  four  winters  and  studied  at 
night  for  years  by  himself.  At  the  age  of 
14  he  secured  employment  with  one  of  the 
village  merchants  and  three  years  later  be¬ 
came  his  oldest  brother’s  assistant  In  cabinet 
making. 

SupportB  His  Mother. 

The  family  had  In  the  meantime  moved  to 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  where  the  father  died  when 
George  had 'Just  passed  his  twenty-second 
birthday.  The  support  of  the  widowed 
mother  and  five  younger  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  himself  and 
hls  four  older  brothers,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  he  was  compelled  to  seek  wider 
fields  of  employment. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  to  secure  contracts  from 
the  State  of  New  York  for  the  removal  of 
buildings  made  necessary  by  the  widening  of 
the  watei-way.  Through  these  contracts  Mr. 
Pullman  accumulated  quite  a  fortune  during 
the  next  three  years,  and  with  this  capital 
he  came  to  Chicago  In  1868.  He  branched  out 
as  a  contractor,  and  became  widely  known 
throughout  this  section,  as  a  house-mover 
and  wrecker.  Ho  steadily  added  to  hls  little 
fortune  and  within  a  few  years  became 
wealthy. 

Birth  of  the  Sleeping  Car  Idea. 

It  was  while  traveling  over  the  Alton  rail¬ 
road  In  1859  that  Mr.  Pullman  had  hls  atten¬ 
tion  attracted  by  one  of  the  new  sleeping 
cars  that  had  Just  been  put  into  service  over 
that  road.  To  hls  mind  these  cars  were  far 
from  answering  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed.  His  Inventive  genius  and  hla 
reasoning  powers  were  awakened  and  he 
began  to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  sleeping 
coach.  He  carefully  studied  the  problem, 
figured  op  It  late  and  early,  and  for  a  time 
almost  neglected  hls  other  busings,  so  fully 
was  his  mind  occupied  with  this  one  Idea, 

Six  months  later,  or  in  the  spring  of  1860. 

.  he  fitted  two  ordinary  day  coaches  of  the 
I  Alton  road  Into  Bleepers.  These  were  a  de- 
,  elded  Improvement  over  the  ones  then  In 
service,  and  a  few  months  later  he  placed 
three  specially  built  coaches  In  the  service. 

The  railroad  officials  throughout  tha 
country  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  Idea,  how¬ 
ever,  and  Mr.  Pullman  gave  over  further  eg- 
‘  perlments  for  the  time  and  heoame  Intay- 
gated  In  saverat  Colorado  ntln^Mbeigga. 


'  road.  This  car  cost  nearly  1118*000  nnd  oc¬ 
cupied  nearly  a  year  In  It*  construction, 
Mr.  Pullman  overseeing:  the  workfiom  the 
first  day  to  the  day  the  car  waa  run  out  of 
the  shed.  The  "  Pioneer  was  regarded  as 
«  triumph  In  car  building.  Th^  great  cost 
of  conetruction,  however,  caused  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  refuse  to  adopt  the  car.  but  the 
traveling  public  was  quick  to  see  Its  many 


by  one  the  railroads 
the  Pullman  car. 

•d  the  high  and  sulemn 


honor  of  carrying  the  remains  of  Abriham  i 
I.lncoln  from  Washington  to  their  last  lest- 
ing  place  In  Springfield.  Soon  afterward  It  I 
was  called  Into  requisition  on  the  return  of 


The  popularity  of  the  sleeping  car  Ir 
creased  from  day  to  day  and  the  public  be 
gan  to  clamor  for  more  of  Its  kind. 

Feb.  22,  1867.  Pullman's  Palate  Car  coir 
pany  was  organised  under  tlie  laws  of  th 
State  of  Illinois  to  engage  In  the  sieepln 
and  parlor  car  business ;  also  In  manufaci  in 
Ing  all  kinds  of  railway  cars.  Since  then 
has  so  Increased  that  it  now  ranks  as  on 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  inanii 
factoring  plants  of  any  nature  in  the  worli 


facturing  plants  of  any  nature  in  the  world. 
Its  cars  run  over  100,000  miles  of  rail  tn 
America,  Europe,  and  the  Orient.  II  ore 
than  12,000  men  are  employed  by  the  com- 

*’1n^ihlrteen  years  the  demand  for  sleeping, 
.parlor,  and  private  cars  by  the  railroads  In 
this  country  made  It  necessary  for  the  I'lill- 
mun  company  to  largely  Increase  Its  facili¬ 
ties,  and  in  1880  It  decided  to  build  new 
works. 

Other  Orent  Undertakinga. 

Mr.  Pullman  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
development  of  other  great  undertakings. 


I  was  the  main  shareholder  in  several  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  plants. 

The  only  public  position  ever  accepted  by 
Mr.  Pullman  was  as  treasurer  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  fire  relief  fund,  amounting  to  over 
15,000.000.  ' 

Made  a  Marquis.  ' 

Some  years  ago  the  King  of  Italy  conferred 
a  patent  of  nobility  upon  Mr.  Pullman,  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  Marquis,  but  he  seldom  permitted  , 
the  title  to  be  mentioned  except  In  a  joklng  i 


Mrs.  Pullman’s  maiden  name  was  llattle 
Sanger,  and  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Pullman 
In  1S6T.  Four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  were  born  io  them. 

Miss  Florence  Pullman  married  Frank  O. 
Lowden  of  this  city.  Miss  Harriett  Pullman 
married  Francis  J.  Carolan  of  San  Francis¬ 
co  The  two  .sons,  twin  brothers,  George 
M.  Jr.  and  W.  Sanger  Pullman,  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  completing  tholr  studies  In  the  East, 


BUSINESSMEN  TALK  FEELINGLY 


Those  Who  Knew  Mr.  Pullman  Inti¬ 
mately  in  Life  Extol  His 
Virtues. 


i  Business-men  with  whom  Mr.  Pullman  ' 
was  associated  spoke  feelingly  of  his  death  • 
yesterday. 

William  O.  Beale  of  Isham,  Lincoln  & 
Beale  said  he  regarded  Mr.  Pullman  as  the 
biggest  brained  business-man  he  ever  knew. 

••  Mr.  Pullman  was  a  creator  of  great  en¬ 
terprises."  he  said.  "  He  was  a  wonderful  I 
organizer.  He  organized  his  company  and 
made  It  a  phenomenal  success.  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  was  reserved,  self-confident,  and  dlgni-  | 
fled.  He  was  not  given  to  mirth,  as  through-  \ 
out  his  life  he  was  a  serious  man.  He  waa 
genial  and  sociable,  however,  nnd  Ills  home 
was  the  center  of  the  most  cordlHl  social 
affairs.  He  enjoyed  talking  about  his  early 
struggles  and  frequently  recounted  his  ex¬ 
periences.  Not  long  ago  ho  pointed  out  to 


the  street  who  had  years  ago  refused  him 
credit  for  a  barrel  of  flour.  He  told  me  once 
that  the  first  year  he  began  to  do  for  himself 
he  earned  $<10  and  saved  IS  out  of  tiiat.  He 
I  pointed  fo  this  as  the  principle  on  which  he 
based  his  Ideas  of  buslne.ss.” 

Harlov/  N.  HIgInbotbum  of  Marshall  Field 


'  Boclate  in  church  and  society  affairs. 

“  Mr.  Pullman  attended  the  Unlversallst 
Church,  and  I  knew  him  Intimately,"  said 
Mr.  Htginhotham.  "  He  took  a  great  Inter¬ 
est  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  although  he 
was  liberal  In  both  religion  and  politics.  He 
was  genial  socially,  though  there  was  no 
frivolity  about  him.  As  a  citizen  and  busi¬ 
ness  man  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  human  race  who  has  lived  In  recent 


"  Mr.  Pullman  was  a  man  who  could  con¬ 
ceive  and  execute  great  enterprises.”  said 
N.  K.  Falrbank.  “  He  was  strictly  honest 
and  every  effort  of  his  business  life  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  stockholder*  In  hi*  com¬ 
pany.  Personally  Mr.  Pullman  was  amiable, 
kind-hearted,  and  genial.” 

Norman  B.  Beam  said  last  evening:  • 

"  1  have  known  Mr.  Pullman  for  many 
years  and  can  testify  to  his  goodness  of 
heart.  He  was  not  given  to  making  public 
his  oharitle*.  but  he  was  a  large  giver;  and 
his  private  charities  were  extensive.” 


A.  A.  Sprague  of  Sprague,  Warner  *  Co. 
■aid :  ”1  lunched  with  him  yesterday  and  he 
seemed  In  excellent  health  and  iplrtta.  H* 
[told  me  he  had  spent  one  of  the  pleasantest 
.  nistmers  of  his  life.  Hs  sestned  to  b«  un- 


wioeiy  Known  ... 

Starting  In  life  a  poor  boy  he  was  enabled  ny 
his  great  ability  and  careful  attention  to  th* 
details  of  hualness  to  amass  a  vakt  <»rtun& 
He  waa  one  of  our  leading  citizens  and 
known  as  a  public  spirited  Jret 

knew  him  Immediately  loved  him.  I  regret 
I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

HI*  sudden  taking  oft  la  to  be  deplored. 


WAS  ARDENT  LOVER  OF  MUSIC. 


Mr.  Pullman  a  Stanch  Supporter  of  tho 
Chicago  Orchestra— Organ 
in  His  Home. 


Mr.  Pullman  was  an  ari^nt  lover  of  music, 
friend  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  and  one 
r  48  stanchest  supporters.  One  of  tne 


last  acts  of  his  life  'e 

in  the  culmination  of  an 

on  the  part  of  the  orchestral  association  In 
the  matter  of  securing  soloists 
held  communication  by  telephone 
the  matter  the  afternoon  of  the  day  Prey¬ 
ing  hla  death,  and  on  the  fatal  day  Itself 
was  by  appointment  to  have  reviewed  the 
arrangement.  . . 


Mr.  Pullman  always  kept  a  place  In  his 
memory  for  the  old  hymns  he  had  learned  In 
the  days  of  his  boyhood,  when  the  long 
struggle  with  the  world  was  not  yet  begun. 


He  had  a  fine  church  organ  built  In  his  resi¬ 
dence.  and  one  of  his  principal  pleasures 
waa  listening  to  it  played  upon. 

One  organist  there  was  who  passed  many 
evenings  In  the  place.  P'aylng  for  hours  at 
a  time,  generally  hymns  and  the  older  style 
of  church  music.  In  these  long  IntervMs 
Mr.  Pullman  would  sit  quietly,  rarely  speak¬ 
ing,  and  apparently  lost  In  thought,  not  un¬ 
likely  In  thought  that  they  awakened  of 


FIRST  EXCURSION  IS  GIVEN. 


Interesting  Trip  on  the  “  Pioneer  ”  of 
Those  Whom  Mr.  Pullman  In¬ 
vited  in  1865, 


The  senior  editor  of  The  Tribune  was  a 
member  of  the  party  whom  George  M.  Pull¬ 
man  In  1865  Invited  to  Inspect  and  take  a 
short  excursion  upon  the  old  ”  Pioneer,”  the 
first  Bleeping  car  constructed  by  him. 

Mr  Pullman.  In  explanation  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  trip,  said  he  desired  to  exhibit 
to  a  few  of  his  friends  an  Invention  upon 
which  he  had  been  working  for  a  long  time, 
whereby  It  was  made  possible  for  travelers 
to  sleep  and  obtain  rest  In  a  natural  manner 


But  little  was  known  of  the  new  car  then, 

I  and  the  members  of  the  party  when  they  | 
entered  .t  were  eurprised  at  finding  no  beds 
or  couches  of  any  description  In  sight.  All 
they  saw  was  an  exceedingly  handrome  car, 
a  little  longer  than  the  ordinary  car  of  those 
I  days  with  handsome  mahogany  fittings 
'  above  the  window's,  and  toilet  conveniences 
such  as  were  absolutely  unknown  up  to  that 


s  more  noticeable  durini 
ivhich  followed,  and  whj 


After  the  cigars  were  finished  the  mem-  | 
hers  of  the  party  were  asked  to  go  Into  the 
car  ahead  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
time  the  porters  In  the  sleeping  car  let  down 
the  berths  and  made  them  up  ready  for  use. 

The  party  was  then  conducted  back  into 
the  car.  nnd  great  was  the  surprise  at  the 
metamorphosis  which  had  taken 

Then  they  all  removed  their  clothing  and 
retired  the  same  as  though  for  a  night  s 
rest  and  after  remaining  in  the  berths  for 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  arose  and 
dressed,  all  mai-vellng  at  the  wonderful  coii- 


■  this,  and  when  the  b. 
nade  up.  Mr.  Pullman  i 
and  the  hopes  he  enterti 


:i  explained  his 
■rtalned  reg^rd- 

the  dreams  of 


TOWN  OF  PULLMAN  IS  BUILT. 


1  New  Ideas  Incorporated  in  Its  Con- 
i  struetion  and  the  Success 

Attained. 


Pown  of  Pullman,  which,  from  a  so- 
:al  as  well  as  purely  Industrial  point 
r  has  attracted  world-wide  attention,  j 
.'beginning  In  ISTO.  It  hud  Us  Incep- 


aa  well’ as  moral  well-being  of  hla  employes 
would  result  In  materially  conserving  the 
Interests  of  the  company  as  well  as  elevat¬ 
ing  nnd  Improving  the  conditions  of  the 
working  people  themselves. 

From  tho  beginning  It  was  regarded  with 
the  greatest  interest  by  the  thoughtful  of 
nil  classes,  and  It  has  long  constituted  one 
of  the  greatest  attractions  which  t’hlcogo 


Inll  classes,  and  It  has  long  constituted  one 
of  the  greatest  attractions  which  t’hlcogo 
has  to  offer  the  visitor.  Especially  has  this 
been  the  case  with  thdae  Interested  In  socio¬ 
logical  matters,  and  It  has  been  the  siibject 

I  of  hundreds  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles. 

SuprMna  IdM  of  Soci»Usm. 

I  It  ho*  been  caUed  "  social  experimenta¬ 
tion  on  a  largo  scale.”  and  It  roallzes  in 
Ljmw  sMBMUi  tlk«  HWprainoidiM^  goolal- 


malntalned  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  I 
the  workingmen  who  live  there  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  those  which  obtained  In  the  fa¬ 
mous  model  towns  established  by  Krupp, 
the  gun  manufacturer:  Uturom,  the  great 
steelmaker;  and  others.  • 


Prior  to  the  building  of  PuUman  the  shops 
of  the  company  were  scattered  a^ut  In 
various  cities,  but  the  business  of  the  com¬ 
pany  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  In  187U 
Mr  Pullman  decided  to  concentrate  the 


His  One  Central  Idea. 
His  one  central  Idea  was  that  In 
facturing  town  where  every  home  v 


convenient,  and  tasteful,  the  workingmen 
would  turn  out  more  work,  better  work,  and 
more  profitable  work  than  In  a  place  where 
opposite  conditions  existed.  He  also  thought 
this  result  would  be  contributed  to  by  tho 
natural  tendency  which  such  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  would  have  attract  toward  It  the 
most  Intelligent  and  best  class  of  mechanics. 


■oundlngs  would  have  attract  toward  it  the 
iiost  Intelligent  and  best  class  of  mechanics, 
t  was  also  his  opinion  that  the  town  should 
>e  established  on  such  a  basis  as  would 
exclude  as  far  as  possible  all  baneful  influ¬ 


ences.  In  order  to  better  afford  a  fair  test 
of  the  soundness  of  these  theories  it  was 
decided  to  establish  the  projected  town  in 
the  country,  where  t  he  contaminating  Influ¬ 


ences  of  the  conditions  which  generally  sur¬ 
round  workingmen  In  great  cities  would  not 
be  felt.  ^ ,  . 

With  this  Idea  In  view  8.000  acres  of  land 
were  purchased  on  the  prairie  twelve  miles  | 
south  of  Chicago’s  city  limits  at  that  time, 
along  and  near  Calumet  Lake.  As  a  pro¬ 
vision  existed  in  the  charter  of  the  company  i 
which  prevented  It  from  owning  so  much  . 
land  as  would  be  required  for  carrying  out 
Mr.  Pullman's  project  a  separate  corpora-  ' 
•lion  known  as  the  Pullman  Land  assocla-  i 
I  tlon  was  organized,  hq  being  the  President 
and  owner  of  moat  of  the  stock.  | 

Sanitation  the  First  Thing.  i 

In  carrying  out  the  general  purpose  every 
uosstble  care  was  taken  to  provide  perfect 
sanitary  conditions  and'  Instead  of  the 


building  up  of  a  town,  as  Is  the  general  ri 
they  preceded  It  In  this  case  and  were  pr 
ftlcally  completed  before  the  foundat 


itone  of  a  single  building  had  been  laid. 

Then  the  town  was  laid  out  with  broad 
boulevards,  the  beds  of  which  were  sclen- 
tlflcallv  constructed.  Lawns  and  flower 
beds  o'f  beautiful  and  artistic  design  were 
laid  out.  the  avenues  were  lined  with  elms 
pnd  other  trees,  and  paved  and  well  lighted 


In  perfect  condition  and  cleanliness  at  the 
expense  of  the  company.  Brick  homes  were 
built  for  1.700  families.  They  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  modern  Improvements,  and 
'every  house  and  flat,  even  the  cheapest  in 
fent  were  equipped  with  modern  appliances 


rent,  were  equipped  with  modern  appliances 
of  water,  gas,  and  internal  sanitation.  The 
sewage  from  the  houses  and  shops  was 
taken  to  a  reservoir  under  the  water  tower, 
holding  300,000  gallons,  and  pumped  as  fast 


men  lor  the  reason  that  It  made  possible  the 
Introduction  of  undesirable  characters, 
which  It  was  the  chief  purpose  to  exclude 
from  the  Immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
shops  and  from  the  homes  to  be  erecied 
about  them.  The  area  of  the  town,  how¬ 
ever.  waa  BO  limited  that  the  workingmen 
in  the  shops  could  buy  homes  at  convenient 


tunlty  to  rent  homes  from  other  people  who 
should  build  In  the  vicinity.  .  .  . 

The  company  never  haa  had  any  Interest 


where  they  choose,  and  the  large  dl8bur.S( 
merits  In  wages,  amounting  to  an  averai 
of  82.306.000  a  year  from  1880  to  18'.17,  hai 
created  great  competition  for  the  trade  i 


Pullman,  and  the  shops  have  i 
turning  out  each  week  three 
twelve  passenger  cars,  300  fre 
twenty  street  ears.  In  the  ehoi 
tons  of  coal  arc  consumed  a 
100,000  tons  of  Iron,  and  about 


Mercantile  Business  of  the  Town. 

The  mercantile  business  of  the  town  waa 
concentrated  under  the  glass  roof  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  arcade  building.  A  market  house  was 
erected  that  Is  the  ornament  of  one  of  the 
handsomest  squares  of  the  town,  ijhurches 
were  built  for  the  various  denominations; 

I  a  aehoolhouse  was  erected  In  which  there  are 
:  now  attending  more  than  1.000  scholars,  a 
library  waa  founded  with  more  than  8.000 
volumes.  In  which  are  to  be  found  more 
'  than  lOa  of  the  current  magazines  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  A  theater  was  also  built  which  In 
design  and  construction  bears  comparison 
with  almost  any  building  of  the  snme  class 
In  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  In 
addition  a  savings  bank  was  established 
i  conforming  In  Its  regulations  to  tire  con- 
i  venitnee  of  the  workmen,  the  deposits  of 
1  which  amount  now  to  over  $560,006. 

It  was  not  thought  wise  to  sell  any  of  the  I 


miles  In  a  north  and  south  directly,  and  Us 
average  width  Is  half  a  mile.  There  are 
eltfbt  mlle^  of  paved  streets  and  twelve  miles 
of  sidewalks.  roi 


The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  b; 
company  to  Its  employes  from  Sept.  1, 
to  April  1, 1897,  was  $88,013,992,  and  thn ' 
of  materials  consumed  during  the  same  I 
riod  waa  $82,740,661. 

The  number  of  employes  In  all  t^e  184' 
tries  at  Pullman  at  the  present  tlmeaptOI 
'  Imate  4,000.  Their  average  length  of  scon 
Ja  seven  years  and  their  average  daily  e& 
Ings  $2.00. 


STORY  OF  THE  PULLMAN  STW 


I  Inception,  Course,  and  Ending' 
of  the  Oreatest  Labor 

ances  in  History. 


I  The  Pullman  strike,  which  developed  t 
one  of  the  most  serious  labor  dtsturbaSi 
in  history,  began  on  May  11,  18M. 
trouble  resullltig  spread  through 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  and 
I  matcly  necessitated  calling  Into  i 
'  Ice  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of 
had  taken  the  fleld  In  the  United  I 
the  civil  war.  The  depression  i 
alTecled  the  Pullman  company  ( 
trolt  works  were  closed.  .  A  thr 
diictlon  In  wages,  together  with  a  1 
alleged  grievances  cherished  by  the 
ploy^s  of  the  shops  at  Pullman,  resull 
a  strike  being  ordered.  The  Pullman 
pany  closed  Us  shops  and  awaited  devei 


•  shops  In  the  town.  They  are  rent- 
d  managed  by  outside  parties  free 
,y  control  by  the  company.  The 


I  For  six  weeks  the  strike  was  condu 
quietly,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  ' 
hardly  aware  a  strike  was  In  progress. 
Juno  22,  however,  a  committee  of  the  Ai 
lean  Railway  union  served  notice 
Pullman  company  that  unless  ” 

submitted  to  arbitration  the  _ 

volved  In  the  strike  a  general  boycott ' 
be  ordered  against  all  roads  using 
cars.  The  company  refused  to  i 
and  on  June  28  every  member  of  tl 
lean  Railway  union  was  ordered 
handle  a  Pullman  car  or  any  train  [ 


BAilroads  in  Confusion. 

The  result  was  three-fourths  of  tho  ; 
roads  of  the  country  were  thrown  Into 
fusion  within  ten  days.  Eugene  'V.  ! 
assumed  leadership  of  the  strike,  and  ei 
lished  offices  In  Chicago. 

June  80  several  small  riots  took  r'" 
the  -vicinity  of  Kensington  and  Pulln 
several  Illinois  Central  trains  -were 
For  the  next  few  days  rioting  era 
and  several  cars  were  destroyed  by  i 
sympathizers  on  the  Illinois  Central  1 
south  of  Grand  Crossing.  The  local 
and  1,000  special  deputies  found  It  _ 
sible  to  maintain  order, 

July  2  Judges  Qrosscup  and  Woods  i 
federal  courts  issued  restraining  Injv 
against  Leader  Debs,  prohibiting  L 
ence'  with  mall  trains  or  Interstat 
merce.  Disorder  Increased,  not  < 
Chicago,  but  throughout  Illinois, 
other  Western  States.  Governor 
took  no  steps  to  order  out  the 
Guard,  and  the  local  authorities  < 
themselves  unable  to  maintain  t 
peace. 

Troops  Ordered  Out. 

President  Cleveland  saw  the  nei  “■ 
prompt  action  and  directed  Gener 
order  the  United  States  troops  froift 
Sheridan  to  Chicago.  Eight  i 
heavily  armed,  arrived  during  tl 
July  8,  and  were  Immediately 
points  where  rioting  had  been  most 


from  Fort  Riley,  Fort  Niobrara, 
ett's  Harbor,  and  there  were  In  al 
4.000  regulars,  Including  artillery;  i 
and  Infantry,  In  the  city.  Governor, 
tn  the  meantime,  after  protesting 
the  ”  Invasion  ”  of  the  State  by 
States  soldiers,  had  called  out  every , 
able  regiment  and  Independent 
the  State  service,  and  Chicago  : 
aspect  of  an  armed  camp. 

The  strike  continued,  meeting*  ' - 

all  over  the  city,  and  each  day 
trades  evinced  their  sympathy 
Pullman  strikers  by  ”  going  out.”  : 
soon  ceased,  however,  and  Debs 
other  orators  railed  at  the  presenc 
eral  troops  In  the  city.  July  11  was  i 
set  for  a  ”  sympathetic  ”  strike,  but ' 
day  only  a  few  men  went  out. 

Strikers’  Banks  HwindlS. 

From  that  time  on  the  ranks  of 


creaTeU  great  competition  for  the  trade  of 
Pullman  in  tho  small  surrounding  towns  as 
well  as  In  Chicago. 

Now  a  Bart  of  (Jkicago. 

The  town  is  now  a  part  of  the  Thirty-fourth 
Ward  of  Chicago.  Its  extreme  length  la  two 


quarters,  and  the  great  Pullman  i 
all  Intents  and  purposes  was  over 
I  failed  In  Its  objects,  and  had  costl 
I  Ing  men  and  Industries  untold  ml 

Mr.  Pullman’s  Attitndg. 


The  rents  of  dwelUngs  range  from  $4.50  to 
$50  a  month,  the  average  being  fU.KJ  a 

month;  and  there  are  many  tenements  rang¬ 
ing  from  $8  to  $9  a  month. 

There  are  1.100  machines  In  the  Pullman 
shops.  The  power  Is  furnished  !«• 


During  tho  strike  Mr.  Pullman  i 
several  statements  setting  forth 
tltude  of  the  company  with  re 


:e,  and  offered  to  expose  1 
notion  of  an  authorised  ci 
r  to  show  that  the  Pullman 


:  gtaUooary  engines.  whUh  are  rated  at  9.^ 
horse  power.  The  principal  one  ta 
11*8  engine,  rated  at  2.500  horse  power,  which 


Til*  Pdnman  worka  reopened  early  In  the 
ftll,  taking  back  many  of  the  men  that  had 
been  on  atrlke. 

BOKene  V.  Debs  and  other  offloer^'of  the 
A.  R.  U.  were  arrested  and  sententfed  for 
idolallnsr  Judge  Woods’  Inlunctlon.  The  ar- 
fwt.  trial,  and  conviction  caused  conwder- 
1  able  eaeltement  at  the  time.  , 

Mr.  Pullman  was  severely  criticised  by 
certain  newspapers  for  the  stand  he  took 
during  the  strike,  and  it  aald  since  that  time 
his  dlapOBltloti  saddened. _ 

1  FUTURE  OF  THE  COMPANY 


gPBCVlU.T10N  AS  TO  WHO  WILL  8UC- 


Viee  President  WtcUes  Mentioned  in 
Connection  with  the. Head  Position 
in  the  Big  Incorporation— Robert 
T.  Lincoln  May  Be  Blected— Kotbinir 
jCan  Be  Done  Until  a  Meeting  of  the 
Directors  Is  Held— Statement  of 
Barnlngs  and  Bzpenses. 


My.  Pullman's  death  came  so  suddenly 
that  bis  associates  In  the  management  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  company  could  make 
•W>  suggestions  concerning  Us  future  direc- 
'tion.  They  had  not  yet  realized  that  his 
grasp  on  the  company’s  affairs  hud  been 
loosened,  and  no  one  ventured  an  expression 
as  to  a  new  management  beyond  a  general 
'  belief  in  the  continued  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  Inaugurated  by  Mr.  Pullman  thirty 
^  years  ago. 

All  agreed  that  George  M.  Pul^an  was 
;  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  corapfhy.  He 
never  missed  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  who  idft  the  management  wholly 
to  him.  At  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  a  ' 
few  days  ago,  at  which  a  S  per  cent  dividend  I 
wap  declared  on  $36,000,000  of  stock,  no 
quorum  of  directors  was  present.  Their  I 
f  confldence  in  him  made  them  less  attentive 
to  their  duties  in  the  company  than  in  the 
mahagement  of  their  own  affairs. 


capaSTe  heads  of  departments,  whom  he  had 
trained  in  his  own  methods,  and  people 
closely  connected  with  him  asserted  yester¬ 
day  that  his  death  would  not  Interfere  with 
$ho  company’s  business.  They  said  he  had 
oonstructed  a  powerful,  automatic  machine 
,  .whose  operation  could  not  be  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  any  one  man— not  even  of  Mr. 

'  Pullman  himself.  No  apprehension  was 
,  felt  that  the  business  would  not  go  on  as 
I  evenly  as  if  he  were  still  at  the  head  of  the 
'  enterprise. 

In  recent  years  the  details  of  the  business 
I  have  -largely  been  in  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
I  ent  Vice  President,  Thomas  H.  Wlckes. 

I  4>urlhg  the  summer  Mr.  Pullman  gave  up 
1  business  cares,  and  his  Vice  President  car- 
I  ried  on  his  work.  The  dead  President  Is 
kgaid  to  have  recently  expressed  a  desire  to 
retire  from  the  active  management  of  the 
company  and  turn  it  all  over  to  Mr.  Wlckes. 
For  this  reason  Mr.  Wlckes’  name  has  been 
!  mentioned  as  Mr.  Pullman’s  successor,  at 
least  for  the  present. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln  mentioned. 
Robert  T.  Lincoln  of  the  law  firm  of  Isham, 
Lincoln  &  Beale,  was  spoken  of  for  the  per¬ 
manent  presidency.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  firm  has 
had  close  business  relations  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  ex- 
Becretary  of  War  is  familiar  with  Its  busi¬ 
ness  in  most  of  its  details. 

As  Vice  Bresident  Mr.  Wlckes  becomes 
President  until  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  can  be  held.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  these  officials  can  be  called  together. 
Marshall  Field  Is  In  Europe  on  an  indefinite 
trip.  O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  another  director,  Is 
in  California  In  lll-health,  but  will  return 
when  his  duties  require  his  presence.  Nor¬ 
man  Williams  Is  in  Europe  or  on  his  way 
home,  but  Is  not  expected  until  Nov.  1.  J. 
W.  Doane  Is  out  of  the  city,  but  will  return 
,  soon.  H.  R.  Reed  of  New  York  and  H.  C. 

L  Hulbert  of  Boston  are  the  other  members  of  i 
[tbe  board.  Until  they  get  together  Mr.  I 
I  Pullman’s  successor  cannot  bo  chosen. 

1  John  8.  Runnells,  general  counsel  for  the 
company,  said  there  was  no  better  organized 
machine  in  the  country  than  the  Pullman 
,  palace  Car  company.  "  Mr.  Pullman  was 
'  the  greatest  organizer  I  ever  knew.”  he  said. 

,  "  and  because  of  that  fact  his  company  will 
go  along  without  him.  No  one  man  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  the  company  can  affect  its  pros¬ 
perity." 

Mr.  Runnells  said  no  plans  for  the  future 
of  the  company  had  been  considered.  The 
guddenness  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  death  had  made  { 
It  impossible. 

Company  a  Strong  One. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  company*  ex¬ 
ceeds  In  Importance  and  size  any  ectabllsh- 
ment  of  the  kind  In  the  world.  At  the  end 
of  the  present  fiscal  year.  July  31.  1897,  Its 
total  assets  amounted  to  lUa.StrJ.HSg.  Its 
capital  stock  was  300.000  shares,  par  value 
.Af  $100  each.  $.'10,000,000.  The  market  value 
lOt  the  stuck  Is,  however,  from  00  to  70  per 
'eent  more.  Surplus  Invested  In  the  assets 
of  the  company  amounted  to  $28,000,689.  ' 

I-  The  following  Is  a  statement  of  the  earn- 
-lihgs  and  expenses  of  the  company  for  the 
'  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 1897: 

RBVENUl!:. 

-  $8,974, $87 


lie  quiet- . 

ly  onM  oat  bn  beueRicCfbug.  He  bad 
uo  a*slre  to  hnvo  Ula  name  heralded  I 
AhrQftil  a*  that  of  a  great  philanthropist. 
But  thousands  of  poor  people,  who  found 
the  battle  of  life  in  which  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  a  bitter  and  huiuiUating  defeat, 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  charities 
that  were  Wiier  In  real  generosity  than 
many  that  have  been  advertised  In  the 
name  of  pretentious  llberalily.  While 
hundreds  of  other  niiui  who  would  seoin 
to  Im*  considered  objects  of  charity  rail 
testify  to  tlie  helpfulues.s  of  his  aid  and 
advice  at  times  when  the  world  seemed 
Mock  before  lliem. 

It  was  because  .Mr.  Pullman  sensitive¬ 
ly  concealed  from  the  public  eye  the 
geiitloness  and  kindness  of  his  heart  and 
was  perfectly  eoiileut  to  be  judged  in  Ids 
character  ns  a  pre-eminently  successful 
eoiumeri'lal  genius  that  uulldiikiug  crit¬ 
ics,  without  luvesllgatlou,  have  esti¬ 
mated  him  below  his  real  worth  as  .a 
man.  Industrial  giaut  he  was,  a  great 
“captain  of  indtislry,’’  an  almost  uu- 
etjtuUod  organizer,  a  type  of  success  in 
all  ages,  but  especially  in  tills  age  of 
iron,  but  Ix-youd  this  he  was  a  generous 
nature,  easily  moved  by  lender  emotions, 
tolerant  and  pitiful.  So  he  was  known 
to  those  around  liiiu  and  to  the  wldow.s 
and  orphans,  the  lio.spital  patients,  the 
waifs  and  strays  of  humanity  who  fell 
within  the  radiant  warmth  of  his  heart. 
So  he  should  be  known  to  the  world  be¬ 
fore  liual  judgment  is  passed  upon  his 
I'haiucter. 


SZATH  OF  OZOKOZ  M.  FULLMAN. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  as  George  M. 
Pullman  leaves  a  large  void  in  the  business 
and  social  world  which  will  be  recognized 
and  felt  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
city  which,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  made 
his  home.  Beginning  bis  business  life  as  a 
clerk  in  a  country  store  iu  his  native  State 
of  New  York  at  the  age  of  14  years,  wo 
find  him  a  few  years  later  learning  the 
cabinet-making  trade  in  the  shop  of  an 
older  brother,  in  which,  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  career  which  made  him  one  of  the  most 
cunspicuously  successful  and  useful  men 
of  his  time  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Mis  name  and  works  became  worldwide.  , 

It  was  in  tlie  City- of  Chicago,  however, 
that  Mr.  Pullman’s  great  successes  were 
achieved  and  with  which  his  subsequent 
history  has  been  most  intimately  identified. 
Coming  here  in  1858,  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  he  soon  after  entered  upon  the  business 
of  raising  and  removing  heavy  blocks  of 
brick  and  stone,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  raising  of  grade  of  the  principal 
streets,  without  iuterferitig  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  occupants.  It  is  here  in  a 
service  which  did  so  much  to  transform  the 
embryo  city  into  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  that  we  are  to  look  for  some  of 
bis  most  enduring  monumeuts. 

Then,  after  some  three  years  spent  in  the 
employment  of  his  engineering  skill  iu  con- 
I  nection  with  gold  mining  eiiterpri.ses  in  Col¬ 
orado,  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  began 
the  development  of  those  ideas  which  he 
had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  for  years— 

I  and  which  he  had  already  successfully 
I  experimented  upon  to  a  limited  extent  on 
!  the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Altou  railroad — 

I  and  that  have  gone  far  to  revolutionize 
passenger  transportation  upon  the  night 
trains  of  railroads  in  tlie  United  States 
and  linked  his  name  with  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  and  luxurious  system  of  railroad  travel 
throughout  the  world.  For  it  has  not  been 
alone  on  the  construction  of  the  sleeping 
cur  that  the  ideas  originating  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Pullman  have  left  their  firm  im¬ 
press,  but  they  have  iiifiiieneed  the  cou- 
structiou  of  the  dn,v  ear  as  well,  and  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  nearly  all  classes  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  public.  For  the  comfort  with  which 
thouBoiids  daily  traverse  the  principal  lines 
of  railroad  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  and  all  over  the  South  they  are  in¬ 
debted  to  George  M.  Pullman  fur  more  tlmn 
to  any  other  man. 

The  successes  achieved  by  Mr.  Pullman 
ns  B  remarkable  Imsinesa-nian  ore  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  vast  muiiufacturiug  plants 
with  which  lie  has  been  identified  and  the 
model  town  built  up  around  them  bearing 
his  name.  While  these  have  earned  for¬ 
tunes  for  himself  and  others,  they  have  af-' 
forded  employment  and  means  of  Hvellhood  ' 
to  many  fbonsands  from  the  heads  of  .de¬ 
partments  through  the  Tirions  ennks  ol  i 


U(-Ohio*i<t.  The  j 

of  capiut  iorestMi  kp  ilie  Pullman  ' 
*«»•  Car  company  with  Us  contiuenlal 
•yatem  of  dining,  slepping,  and  day  ours 
traversing  one  hundred  nnd  twenty-live 
( thousand  miles  of  railroad,  and  the  millions 
of  wages  paid  out  anminlly  to  its  employes, 
represent  in  part  what  the  brilliant  eenlus 
and  marvelous  business  ability  of  this  man 
hove  aeconiplished  for  Chicago  and  the 
whole  union. 

While  Mr.  Pullman's  successful  career 
first  attracts  internatiuni  attention,  he  has 
lieen  a  liberal  tliough  not  ostentatious  patron 
of  many  of  Chicago’s  most  important  be¬ 
nevolent  and  educational  enterprises.  It  is 
too  early  to  speak  in  detail  of  tlie  service  he 
has  rendered  in  this  respect,  but  while  e*- 
ercisiug  judgment  and  discrimination  it 
is  safe  to  suy  that  his  benefactions  will  com¬ 
pare  favorably,  botli  in  volume  ami  in  char¬ 
acter  of  the  enterprises  aided,  witli  Chica¬ 
go’s  most  liberal  capitalists. 

In  Mr.  Pnllman's  death  there  has  passed 
away  one  of  the  very  most  successful  of  the 
well-known  public  men  of  Chicago.  His  , 
business  ability  both  in  Its  breadth  of  grasp 
nnd  in  its  foreseeing  enpaoity  amounted 
to  real  genius.  He  was  a  mau  who  not  I 
only  recognized  opportunities  but  was  quick 
to  improve  them.  He  has  hud  ninny  ad¬ 
verse  criticisms  and  in  some  quarters  en¬ 
vious  dislike,  but  so  have  most  men  who 
have  achieved  great  success  by  dint  of 
brain  power.  There  is  nothing  tlnit  so 
quickly  inspires  dislike  on  the  part  of  the 
uuBUccessrul  ns  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who 
has  been  remarkably  successful  liy  his  own 
efforts.  And  successful  Mr.  Pullman  was 
in  almost  everything  he  touched.  Perhaps 
only  one  of  his  great  many  achievements 
failed  to  reach  the  ideal  consummation  he 
expected  nnd  planned,  and  that  was  the 
workingman's  model  town  of  Pullman. 
That  town  was  undoubtedly  the  most  cher¬ 
ished  of  all  his  projects,  nnd  it  was  laid  out 
and  administered  upon  such  a  scale  as  few 
capitalists  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
undertake.  The  one  obstacle  which  stood  ' 
in  bis  way  arose  from  that  characteristic 
aversion  of  the  average  workingman  to 
anything  which  he  thinks  makes  him  in  any 
way  subservient  to  another  man  outside  of 
the  regular  channel  of  husiness. 

But  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  sincere  desire  to 
make  a  model  workman’s  town,  free  from 
vice  nnd  dissipation,  where  children  can  lie 
reared  under  moral  influences,  there  can  bo 
not  the  least  doubt. 

Hislife’s  work  shows  the  possibilities  that 
lie  open  to  the  American  in  more  or  less  de¬ 
gree  who  lias  good  judgment,  self-reliance,  | 
mural  and  temperate  habits,  steadfast  per¬ 
severance,  and  the  capacity  to  conduct  buai-  j 
ness  which  has  often  been  called  genius. ,  | 


GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN. 

To-day  loving  hands  will  lay  the  re¬ 
mains  of  tlie  late  fJeorge  M.  Ptillnian 
in  tlie  heaiitiful  Graceland  Cemetery, 
that  home  of  the  detid  wh<*re 
‘•Earth’s  brown  ellnging  lips  impress 
Tlie  long  cold  kiss  that  wait.s  ns  all.” 

Borne  fi-oni  Imnks  of  autumn  flowers 
and  from  the  liomi  of  liappy  years,  we 
follow  him  in  mournful  sileiiee  to  tlie 
tomb  where  lie  enters  uiwn  that  long 
and  dreamless  sleep  into  whicli'  all 
must  sooner  or  later  fall. 

The  death  of  tills  remarkable  man 
has  already  been  noted  and  discussed 
by  Individuals  and  by  the  press  in  all 
clvlllze<l  and  enlightened  lauds,  for  he 
easily  stood  in  the  fi-ont  rank  of  tlie 
iwwerful  men  of  this  eentui-y.  His 
reputation  was  not  simply  national, 
iiut  world-wide.  That  lie  was  one  of 
the  most  gifted  of  men  is  admitted  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He 
was  not  merely  a  great  manufacturer; 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest  financiers 
of  Ills  time,  great  as  a  political  and  so¬ 
cial  economist,  great  as  an  originator 
of  large  and  eomprelieuslve  plans, 
great  as  an  executive  officer,  nnd  one 
wliose  capacity  for  work  seemed  to 
transcend  the  known  powers  of  man. 
He  was  always  resourceful  nnd  self- 
reliant.  He  was  probnlily  better 
known  in  liotli  hemispheres  than  any 
other  American.  His  employes  here 
have  expresseil  in  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  their  estimate  of  lilm  as  a  man 
and  an  employer,  and  those  resolntions 
tell  eloquently  and  earnestly  of  their 
regard  and  appreciation,  and  they  al¬ 
ienee  forever  all  forma  of  detraction 
whlah  tbe  fallurea  of  the  world  but* 
Jaem  fftawa  to  indulge  In  when 


rarewa  of  .MUiant  mem 
Watargr  wMt  no  dooM  eencede  to  Mr. 
rnllman  a  higher  place  among  the 
world’s  gnreat  Workers  than  lie  holds 
in  tbe  thouglits  of  bis  own  genemtiou. 
Ills  city  was  n  new  deparlnre  in  the 
construction  of  homes  for  workliignieii, 
and  his- example  and  thought  have  in¬ 
sured  lH‘tter  homes  for  working  people 
for  all  time.  All  are  familiar  with 
wliat  he  has  done  for  the  traveling 
world.  He  did  more  than  all  other 
railroad  men  combined  to  make  travel 
a  luxury  instead  of  a  weai'y  and  waste¬ 
ful  necessity.  He  paid  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  human  lalior, 
was  a  creator  and  not  a  destroyer  of 
wealth.  A  century  ago  such  a  mau 
would  have  lieen  a  field  marshal  of 
armies,  but  he  wronglit  with  greater 
effort  as  a  field  marshal  of  industry, 
and  the  world  is  the  better  nnd  richer 
for  his  having  lived.  The  sundering  of 
ties  formed  by  many  years  of  more  or 
less  intimate  asHOclntlon  with  him,  and 
tlie  necessity  for  a  readjustment  of  our¬ 
selves  to  a  world  without  him,  empha¬ 
size  onr  personal  loss,  and  make  ns 
here  realize  that  he  was  almost  every¬ 
thing  to  \i8.  His  work  is  done;  he  has 
passed  over  to  the  “silent  majority,” 
and  his  loss  is  sincerely  mourned  by  all 
who  knew  him  best  and  recognized 
lilm  as  on^  of  the  ablest  and  strongest 
of  the  sons  of  earth. 


THE  MEETING  OF  PULLMAN  EMPLOYES. 

Resolutiona  Upon  the  Death  of  Mr.  Pullman 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  working- 
men  of  Pulliiian  iissemliled  at  the  Ar¬ 
cade  Tlieatea-  to  express  their  respect 
for  their  lute  employer.  Mr.  Ocorge  M. 
Pnllimui,  and  to  tender  tlieir  fullest 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family.  The 
theater  was  packed,  hundreds  not  lie- 
iiig  able  to  otitain  admission.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  o’clock 
by  Mr.  L.  Pickett,  wlio  was  on  motion 
made  chairman  of  tlie  meeting  for  the 
evening.  Mr.  Pickett  statetl  the  object 
of  the  met‘tilug  which  liad  been  called 
by  tlie  men.  Mr.  I-.  Wilson  was  cliosen 
secretary.  The  following  committee 
was  named  to  draw  up  resolutions  ot 
respect  to  Mr.  Pullman:  D.  W.  Fal- 
vey,  J.  Cahill,  Thomas  Frame,  T. 
Huglie,  and  F.  A.  Flanders,  all  of  them 
employes  at  the  Pullman  works  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

It  was  resolveel  that  tliese  six  should 
represent  their  fellows  at  the  funeral, 
and  that  tliere  sliould  lie  provided  a 
I  tioral  car,  representing  Pnllman’s  prl- 
■  va.te  eoaeli. 

'Tlie  resolutions  as  adopted  were  a 
follows: 

Wliereas,  Tlie  Creator  in  his  wisdoi 
has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  among  ii 
liy  dentil  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  on 
employer  and  the  founder  and  hullde 
of  this  lienuliful  city:  and 

Whereas,  Recognizing  as  we  do  M 
Pullniairs  marvelous  Inislness  and  o 
gaiiizing  aliillty,  and  liellevlug  li4m  I 
have  lieen  one  of  I  lie  most  riclily  ei 
dowiHl  men  of  ills  age,  a  marslial  of  in 
dustry,  who  liad  no  superior  in  eitlic 
liemispliere;  therefore,  lx*  It 

Riesolved,  That  we  linve  not  onl 
recognized  President  Pullman’s  signal 
ability,  and  ills  self-reliant  direction  < 
vast  industrial  interests,  but  that  n 
have  also  recognized  his  liigh  nnd 
lirond  aim  to  make  ills  employes  to 
greatea-  degree  tlinii  ever  before  sliarei 
in  tlie  results  of  good  work. 

Resolved,  Tliat  we  shall  always  che 
Isli  ills  memory  as  one  of  tlie  world’s 
Ix-nefactoi-s.  and  that  we  fei‘1  tliat  his 
lilnee  In  history  will  grow  greater  in 
iMnnlug  yenr.s. 

Resolvwl,  That  while  i-ecogulzlng  the 
divine  suiiiinous,  one  to  which  we  eaii 
only  yield,  we  cannot  hut  deplore  bis 
dentil  nnd  profoundly  regret  that  lie 
eonld  not  have  lH>en  spared  to  ns  for 
many  more  years  of  nsefnlness. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  feel  onr 
employer’s  death  ns  a  .personal  and  ir- 
reiMirahle  loss. 

Resolved,  That  his  family  have  our 
deepest  sympathy  In  this  their  sad  nnd 
eriishlng  bereavement,  and  that  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions,  duly  authenticat¬ 
ed.  he  forwarded  to  his  family. 

While  tbe  resolutions  were  in  prepa- 
ratlon  by  the  corainltlee,  Mr.  Doty  and 
Mr.  Aurelius,  long  residents  of  Pull¬ 
man.  were  called  upon  for  short  ad- 


:kBtone,  Marvin  Hughltt,  ■  Robert’  T 
:oln.  Norman  B.  Ream,  J.  W.  Dosne’ 

2-’  Henry  C.  Hurlbert’ 

John  Do  Koven,  Edward  S.  Isham.  John  s! 
Runnells,  N.  K.  Palrbank,  W.  W.  Kim¬ 
ball,  Georg©  L,.  Dunlop  and  John  M.  Clark. 

iteetlng  of  the  dirgeiota  of  the  fiullmah 
CoriipanU. 

A  meeting  of  tht?  directors  of  tliC 
Pullman  Company  was  held  at  the 
Pnllmuii  Building,  Chicago,  on  Tliurs- 
day,  all  the  directors  Iwlng  present  cx-  j 
cept  Mr.  Sprague. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  liincolu,  ex-Se<  rctiiry 
of  War  and  former  Minister  to  Eng- 1 
land,  was  elected  a  director  and  made 
temporary  head  of  the  eoinimny.  The 
action  taken  invests  the  exeentivo 
liOwCr  In  a  committee  of  three  dlree- 
tol‘s  ilistead  of  leaving  the  direct  mati- 
ilghtaent  entirely  to  oUe  mail.  Here¬ 
after  Marshall  Fleldj  Heni-y  C.  Iliil- 
bt*rt  df  NCw  Ifdrk  ahd  Air.  Lincoln,  In 
the  capacity  of  a  cdilttdlliiig  commit¬ 
tee,  will  direct  the  company.  The 
cliairmaiislijp  was  given  to  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln.  It  was  agreed  to  jiostpoiio  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  successor 
to  Mr.  Pullman. 

RE80LFT10N  FOR  MR.  PULLMAN. 

The  following  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pullman  and 
tiiiunlmoUsly  passed: 

My  tt  disposition  of  (livine  providence 
the  iiresident  of  this  company,  George  M. 
Ptllltnttti,  has  been  suddenly  called  to  his 
etcrhal  home. 

We  feel  it  nlipropriate  to  placi-  upon  the 
records  Of  the  company,,  in  our  own  lic- 
hillf  find  lliiit  of  the  stockholders  we  rep¬ 
resent;  oitr  rippreciatibh  of  him  as  an  offi¬ 
cer  ahd  aa  a  matt,  iihd  a  declaration  of 
our  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  to  lis 
nnd  to  the  company. 

The  idea  of  the  company  and  of  Ihc 
hiishiess  it  was  created  to  ix-rfonii  was 
lieculiarly  and  distinctively  liis.  'I'lic  sne- 
c«>s8  it  has  attain<Hl,  liolli  in  tlie  way  «vt 
ninterini  Ixniefit  to  its  stockliolilers  and  in 
tiihi'isleritig  to  the  wauls  and  comfort  of 
the  traveling  public,  has  Is'cii  due  more 
to  his  genius,  industry  and  iiiitirlng  dc- 
Voti<,n  than  to  all  other  etinses  couiblnisl, 
(luring  the  thirty  yi-ars  of  liis  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  service. 

It  is  for  others  to  judge  ot  the  extent  of 
the  loss.  gT("nt  ns  we  Ixdieve  it  to  be.  to 
the  tnivelhig  public,  to  the  railway  sys¬ 
tems  with  which  lie  hud  cstahlislied  reUi- 
tions,  to  the  iXH>ple  in  whose  interest  be 
eimceived  the  town  that  hears  his  name, 
and  to  the  city  in  which  he  lived.  Imt  to 
ns  ni*  directors  the  close  of  this  useful 
aixl  llonornhlo  life  has  n  significance  far 
lieyond  the  mere  soverauce  of  official  re¬ 
lations.  It  has  not  only  withdrawn  from 
th(*  board  a  iiunilier  wliose  experience, 
judgment  nnd  fertility  of  resource  it  will 
be  impossible  to  replace,  but  it  has  also 
bereavisl  us  of  a  comiiaiiion  ntid  dear 
friend  whose  loss  will  be  a  lifidoiig  sor- 

To  put  in  jx^rmimeiit  fonii  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  Iff  the  life  and  cliaracter  of  our  la¬ 
mented  president,  our  profimnd  sense  of 
personal  loss  nnd  onr  sympathy  for  his 
bereaved  family,  it  in'  ordered  that  this 
memorial  be  spre^irl  upon  the  records  of 
the  coiiiiMiny,  and  that  an  engnwsetl  cojiy 
of  it  lx?  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Piillinan  nnd 
her  family. 


purpose  was  ii 

workmen  that  would  cause  him  to  b 
membered  long  after  he  had  been  re 
ed  from  hla  sphere  of  activity.  He  want¬ 
ed  the  workmen  of  his  extenstve  manu¬ 
facturing  establishment  to  have  comforta¬ 
ble  and  healthy  homes  In  a  beautiful  and 
healthy  town.  The  town  was  built.  The 
homos  were  owned  by  Mr.  Pullman  and 
his  company  and  were  leased  to  the  com*, 
pany's  employes.  Everybody  was  satis¬ 
fied  as  long  as  everybody  was  prosperous. 
But  when  the  hard  times  came  In  1893.  Mv- 
Pullman,  who,  up  to  that  tlRie,  had  been 
regarded  by  his  workmen  as  a  benefactor, 
revealed  himself  as  a  business  man  pure¬ 
ly,  Instead  of  a  philanthropist.;  Although 
his  sleeping  cars  continued  to  pay  well  his 
car  works  ceased  to  be  profitable.  Many  , 
workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment  j 
and  the  wages  of  those  whp.  were  retain-  j 
ed  were  greatly  reduced.  Btft  the  rents  of  j 
the  model  houses  In  the  moiifel  town  were  ] 
not  reduced.  They  had  to  be  paid.  The 
tenants  who  couldn’t  pay  were  forced  to 
move.  The  man  who  had  poSed  as  a  phi¬ 
lanthropist  couldn’t  be  benevolent  ^  when 
benevolence  was  expensive,  and  therefore 
he  fell  many  degrees  In  the  estimation  of, 
those  who  had  helped  him  to  accuntulato 
his  great  fortune.  He  was  criticised  more 
severely  than  he  would  have  been  had  he 
not  undertaken  to  be  a  benefactor  to  hla 
employes.  They  said  the  time  for  him  to 
show  his  philanthropy  was  when  they 
were  in  dl.stress  and  needed  a  helping 
hand.  His  course  during  the  hard  times 
of  1893  led  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  model  town  was  not,  after  all, 
to  make  money  instead  ot  to  Improve  the 
condition  ot  his  workmen.  Whatever  the 
truth  of  the  mattetr  may  be  it  Is  pretty 
certain  that  neither  by  his  employes  nor 
by  the  public  will  be  be  accorded  a  higher 
place  than  that  of  a  thrifty  and  success¬ 
ful  manufacturer. 


Chicago.  Ill.,  Oct.  27.-The  will  of  O.  afc  J 
(Pullman  was  filed  for  probate  this  alt«»Wi 
noon.  To  his  widow  Is  left  the  homestesB^ 
on  Prairie  avenue.  Sufficient  funds  are 
also  set  aside  to  provide  her  with  an  in¬ 
come  of  $50,000  yearly  during  her  life. 

One  million  dollars  each  Is  left  in  trust 
for  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Prank 
Lowden  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Carolan  ^9 
San  Franolsco.  An  income  of  but  $3,08^ 
yearly  IS  provided  for  his  two  sons,  aeorgi|f| 
M.  Pullman,  Jr.,  and  Sanger  W.  Pullmai^ 
Mrs.  Lowden  Is  also  given  the  summer 
residence  known  as  Chstle  Best  on  an  In¬ 
land  In  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  AbotR* 

I  '50,000  In  sums  of  $10,000  and  $20,000  Is  leW 
I  various  charitable  institutions  In  Chl/f 
(go.  ^ 

A  sum  of  $200,000  Is  given  for  the  eredB 
m  of  a  manual  training  school  In  PuIm 
man,  which  is  also  endowed  with  $1,300,000,* 
Five  old  employes  are  given  $3,000  each.  , 
Two  listers  and  two  brothers  of  the  dead  [ 
millionaire  are  given  $S0,000  each,  and  an-  ^ 
other  brother  gets  $26.(00.  i 

It  the  estate  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  . 
to  satisfy  alt  the  devii,es,  frtists.and  lego-  ; 
cles  named,  the  executors  are  directed  to  , 
divide  the  excess  Into  two  equal  share© 
and  add  the  same  re.spectlvely  to  the  two 
portions  set  as^e  for  the  daughters,  Mrs. 
Lowden  and  Mrs.  Coroian. 

The  total  value  ot  the  estate  is  shown 
bv  the  petition  for  letters  testamentary  to 
be  $7.e0«,000.  Of  this  amount,  $«. 800,000  lO 
personal  property  and  $800,OCO  realty.  Xtn 
torney  Runnels,  who  prepared  the  wtH 
said  that  there  figures  are  a  conservaiMfW 


MR.  PULLMAN'S  BEQUESTS. 

Hit  Nagnifleent  Proulaton  for  a  Great 
Techioal  School  at  Pullman. 

•  Our  oltleons  will  bo  Rlnil  to  roiul  of 
Mr.  rullninii's  f;euorou8  bequests,  iin«l 
P8i»wlall.v  of  Ws  prliu'oly  eiulowuienit 
of  ft  (treat  teehnieal  scbool  to  Iv  locnt- 
e«l  here,  aii<t  to  be  free  to  tlie  youth  of 
tUla  place.  We  lierewlth  print  tnlitorlal 
eolumeuta  of  the  Chicago  pajiers, 
whose  writers  are  best  qualltied  to  <11s- 
CU88  the  provl.stous  of  Mr.  Pullman's 
will; 

MODEL  WILL  OK  OKOROE  M. 

PULLMAN. 

(leorge  M.  Pulluian’M  will  Is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  eharaeter  tlmt  was  unknown 
to  the  public.  It  Is  a  uiotlel  (bK-unieut 
of  its  sort,  being  equally  admirable  for 
the  kindly,  affectionate  Interent  that  is 
manifested  in  friends,  faithful  ein- 
Idoyes,  and  relatives,  near  and  remote,  1 
and  fo9'  the  notable  charitable  betjuests. 

It  shows  that  Mr.  Pullman's  reserve  of  | 
manner  was  often  wrongly  Interpret¬ 
ed.  for  there  can  be  no  tloubt  tlmt  the 
maker  of  this  will  was  a  man  of  a  great 
and  tender  heart. 

On  this  point  the  smaller  bequests 
ore  even  moi'e  conclusive  than  the  large 
one«.  The  free  sclurnl  for  manual 
training  will  be  a  inonument.  a  verj-  no¬ 
ble  monument,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  ' 
monument  such  as  often  catches  the 
fancy  of  rleh  men.  We  can  imagine  the 
Indulgence  of  the  fancy  by  a  mlHiou- 
alre  who  had  never  made  a  friend  or 
done  a  kind  deetl  during  his  life. 

But  the  will  reaches  out  to  dozens  of 
Itersons,  as  well  ns  to  a  dozen  Chicago 
histitutions.  It  is  rich  In  its  evidences 
of  those  human  qualities  wiiich  endear 
a  man  to  his  associates.  Had  the  tes¬ 
tator  doubled  his  gifts  for  publlt;  uses 
at  the  expense  of  those  Individual  devi- 1 
seini  he  would  not  have  won  tlie  public  I 
as  he  must  by  that  generous  distrlbu-  I 
tlon  of  his  property  which  takes  ac-  I 
count  of  the  services  of  the  humblest 
■’  person  in  bis  employ. 

One  fesiture  of  the  will  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  notice  because  It  indicates  how 
large  a  part  sentiment  must  have  play- 
tsl  in  Mr.  Pullman’s  life.  This  is  the 
'  provision  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
the  isliuid  in  the  8t.  Lawrence,  which 
was  the  summer  home  of  the  testator's 
inothei’.  There  is  a  tine  residence  on 
this  island,  known  as  Castle  Rest,  erect¬ 
ed  by  her  son  for  Mi-s.  Pullman’s  use. 
The  property,  with  all  the  appurten¬ 
ances,  goes  to  Mr.  Pullman’s  daughter, 
Florence,  but  with  several  peculiar  pro¬ 
visions. 

"It  is  my  special  wish,"  rends  the 
will,  “that  my  said  daughter  shall  each 
year  keep  oimn  said  IslamI  and  Castle 
Rest  from  not  later  than  the  2(5th  day 
of  July,  whidi  was  my  father's  birth¬ 
day,  until  after  the  14th  day  of  August,  ' 
which  was  my  mother’s  birthday,  for 
the  accommodation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  descendants  of  my  parents  who 
may  wish  to  visit  and  remain  at  Cas¬ 
tle  Rest  for  the  period  during  which  It 
te  so  open,  or  for  any  shorter  time  with¬ 
in  said  period.’’  A  sum  of  $100, (KM)  is 
set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
IKTopenty,  the  Intention  Ijciug  that  it 
shall  be  kept  for  many  years  In  trust 
as  a  place  of  family  reunion.  In  loving 
remembrance  of  tlie  faMier  and  mother. 

It  Is  noteworthy  also  that  when  the 
officials  of  those  Chicago  institutions 
which  are  to  receive  bequests  under  j 
the  will  were  approached  with  the 
news,  many  of  them  exclaimed  that ' 
Mr.  Pullman  had  been  a  good  friend  to 
them  during  his  lifetime.  Henry  W. 
King  declared  that  he  had  been  a  reg¬ 
ular  awl  generous  contributor  to  the 
Relief  and  Aid  Society  and  to  the  Nur¬ 
sery  and  HaIf-Ori)bna  Asylum.  Miss 
Rexford,  of  the  Home  for  the  bVlend- 
less.  simkc  of  Ms  previous  gifts  to  that 
institution,  which  liudude<l  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  the  chais'l.  Mr.  Mason  said  | 
Hint  Mr.  Pullman  had  Is-en  one  of  the  i 
largest  contributors  to  tlic  new  build- 1 
ingof  the  Historical  «o<dcty.  Dr.  With¬ 
row.  of  the  Pri'sbyterlan  Hospital.  John 
(1.  8hortaII,  of  the  Humane  Society,  and 
Miss  ft.  M.  Fuller,  of  the  Old  People's 
Home,  all  referred  to  his  generous  In¬ 
terest  In  those  institutions  In  the  jiast. 

Of  these  things  the  public  knew  lit- 
Hie.  H  knew  only  of  tl»e  gift  of  $100,. 
dOO  to  the  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
and  of  the  monument  In  commemora¬ 


tion  of  the  Dearborn  massacre.  Not 
only  Is  the  will  Itself  a  revelation,  but 
it  has  led  to  other  revelations.  There 
ciyi  be  no  doubt  that  fleorge  M.  Pull- 
Aiaii  will  Ik‘  most  gratefully  remem 
bered  by  the  i)eople  of  ChU-ago.— Chi¬ 
cago  Journal. 

MR.  PULLMAN’S  BENEFACTIONS. 

AuotlM*r  noble  bent'faction  conn's  to 
the  city  of  Chicago  in  tlie  gift  of  the 
late  (leorge  M.  Pullman  of  the  sum  of 
11.200,0011.  to  found  a  free  manual 
training  schooi.  As  appears  by  Mr. 
Puliman’s  will,  it  was  his  piirpiise  to 
erect  and  endow  at  Pullman,  Ill.,  dur¬ 
ing  his  lifetime  "a  free  sidiool  of  man¬ 
ual  training  for  tlie  lieneflt  of  the  cliil- 
dren  of  persons  living  or  employed  at 
Pullman,  and  in  the  aecomplishmcnt 
of  that  pnriiose  to  e.\peu<l  at  least  $2(M),- 
000  for  lands  and  buildings  and  ap- 
pamtus  and  to  provide  a  fund  of  $1,- 
OlKt.tMX)  for  the  maintenance,  manage¬ 
ment  and  endowment  of  sucli  school.’’ 
This  puniose  Mr.  Pullman  did  not  live 
to  fiiltill,  but  by  the  provisions  of  his 
will  the  school  is  provided  for  and  will 
be,  together  with  the  town  which  bears 
his  nanie,  the  most  enduring  monument 
to  tile  fame  of  the  gi'eat  palace-car 
magnate.  Mr.  Pullman,  as  is  now 
known,  had  lieen  i-onslderlng  the  float¬ 
ing  of  such  an  enterprise  for  ten  years 
or  more,  and  had  been  slowly  formu¬ 
lating  his  ideas  on  the  subjec-t,  expect¬ 
ing  to  devote  the  days  of  his  retired  life 
to  giving  i>er.sonal  attention  to  the  work 
of  establislilng  such  an  Institution.  His 
sudden  death  prevented  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  ills  purpose  in  the  way  he 
had  planneil.  but  its  fulflllment  is  as¬ 
sured  uwler  the  guidance  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  named  as  first  directors.  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  could  scarcely  have  left  a  more 
fitting  memorial  or  one  that  wouhl 
more  greatly  beiietlt  the  (leople  of  the 
“model  town”  which  is  inseparably 
connected  with  his  fame. 

In  other  respects,  also,  Mr.  I’ullman's 
will  is  a  pleasant  surprise  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  generosity  and  kindness 
familiar  enough,  doubtless,  to  his  in¬ 
timate  friends,  but  not  known  or  ap- 
preidated  so  well  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  As  one  instance  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  his  executors  are  directed 
to  cancel  and  release  all  claims  and  dc»- 
mands  which  there  might  be  at  the 
time  of  his  death  against  friends  whom 
he  had  assl.sted  flnanciallj'.  A  still 
more  convincing  evidence  of  philan¬ 
thropy  and  benevolence  is  furnished  in 
the  numerous  charitable  bequests  to  In¬ 
stitutions  of  this  city  and  his  gifts  to 
servants  and  dependents,  none  of 
whom  appears  to  have  been  overlooked. 

Of  the  institutions  of  this  city,  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  the  Home 
for  Self-Supporting  Women,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  Chicago  Nursery  and  Half- 
Oriihan  Asylum,  the  Chicago  Orphan 
.48ylum,  the  Chicago  Home  for  the 
Friendless.  St.'  Luke’s  Free  Hospital, 
and  also  the  “h’lorence  Ward”  in  said 
hospital,  the  Illinois  Humane  Society 
of  Chicago,  the  Relief  and  Aid  Society, 
the  Old  People’s  Home,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital  and  the  Newsboys  and 
Bootblacks’  Homo  each  i-eceives  a  be¬ 
quest  of  $10,000.  Such  a  list  of  gifts 
attests  tuS  interest  of  Mr.  Pullman  in 
far-sighted  benevolence,  and  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  endowment  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  training  school  entitles  his  name 
to  a  place  among  the  city’s  greatest 
benefactors.— Dally  News. 

THE  PULLMAN  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 

The  will  of  the  late  George  M.  Pull¬ 
man  provides  for  the  expenditure  of 
$200,000  for  lands  and  buildings  and 
$1,000,000  for  the  maintenance,  man- 
agoment,  and  endowment  of  a  free 
school  of  manual  training  for  the  ben- 
eflt  of  the  children  pf  iieraons  living  or 
employed  at  Pullman.  His  executors, 
Norman  B.  Ream  and  Roln'rt  T  Lin¬ 
coln,  anil  ills  friends,  John  M.  Clark, 
John  S.  Ruunells,  Frank  O.  Lowden. 
Charles  E.  Perkins  and  .John  .1.  .Mitch¬ 
ell,  are  wsiuested  to  act  as  the  first  di¬ 
rectors  as  soon  as  the  corporation  has 
lieen  formed  under  the  laws  of  Illinois. 

The  great  undertaking  lias  l>eeu 
placed  in  <‘orapetent  liands,  and  it  will 
lie  carried  out  In  the  manner  contem¬ 
plated  by  Mr.  Ihillman.  Inasmuch  as 
be  had  this  puitmse  in  mind  for  a  long 
tme,  and  bad  consulted  with  bis 


friends  as  to  Its  | 
well  ns  to  many  of  Its  detaUa.  His 
Ideas,  therefore,  are  pretty  well  known, 
amd  to  this  extent  the  trustees  can  act 
in  accordance  with  them. 

The  endowment  has  splendid  itossl- 
irilltles.  It  is  Hbwnl  enougli  to  provide 
one  of  the  greatest  schools  of  tlie  kind 
not  only  in  this  comitry  but  in  the 
world.  In  what  other  American  city 
has  a  scheme  of  this  kind  l>een  organ¬ 
ized  and  provided  for  in  such  genei-ous 
fashion!'  Who  has  ever  more  munifl- 
cently  endowed  a  school  where  the  use¬ 
ful  trades  can  lie  tauglit  to  Iwys?  As 
matters  now  stand,  American  boys  are 
pretty  generally  prevented  fi-oju  learn¬ 
ing  trades  in  this  country  by  the  selfish 
and  tyrannical  miles  by  tlie  European 
members  of  the  close  corporation 
trades  unions,  but  in  one  generation 
thousands  of  tlie,se  boys  will  lie  able  to 
learn  some  useful  craftsmanship.  The 
remedy  for  this  wicke<l  and  unjust  ex¬ 
clusion  is  industrial  scliools  connected 
with  the  free  school  system  and  by 
benefnctlons  like  this  of  Mr.  Pullman’s, 
that  made  by  tlie  late  Allen  C.  Lewis, 
who  in  1877  left  $r>.'>0,0<Xl  ns  a  nucleus 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  the 
Lewis  Institute — the  sum  having  been 
increased  to  a  million  by  careful  ad¬ 
ministration— and  that  made  bv  Mr. 
Armour  for  the  Armour  Institute, 
though  the  I'nlhnan  scliool  lias  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  tlie  latter  in  tlmt  it  will  be 
a  free  school  for  tlie  children  of  the 
mei'lianics  and  workingmen  of  Pull¬ 
man. 

There  was  great  iieml  of  such  a 
school  Iiere.  and  Mr.  I’uIImnn  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  it  in  a  magnificent  manner. 
The  bequest  is  geneiwis  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  oiM'  of  the  most  important  schools 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  superior  to  any 
in  this  country  and  raiikiug  with  tlie 
one  or  two  great  industrial  schools  of 
Europe.  He  will  need  no  grander  mon¬ 
ument  to  ills  memory.— Tribune,  Oct. 
28. 

MR.  PULLMAN’S  BEtJUESTS. 

Out  of  an  estate  of  tlie  net  value  of 
$7,(i(«MH)li  the  late  George  M.  Pullman 
bequeathed  $1.:t30.(l()0.  or  nioa-e  tlian 
I  one-slxtli,  to  public  benefactions  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Of  this  amount  $110.(K)0  was  di- 
rtded  ill  legacies  of  $10,(XH)  oat-li  among 
eleven  established  institutions,  all  of 
them  exc'eiit  the  Historical  Sixdety  be¬ 
ing  devotetl  to  iiumnne  objects.  St. 
IvUke's  Hospital  gets  tlie  remaining 
$21),0()()  to  l)e  divided  between  the  free 
ho.-ipltal  and  tlie  endowment  of  two 
Ix'ds  in  the  ward  nami'd  after  the  testa¬ 
tor's  daughter  Floi'cnce.  This  bequest, 
with  tlie  gift  of  $20,(MM)  for  tlie  endow¬ 
ment  of  II  bed  in  the  same  ward  in  the 
name  of  his  grandson  and  toward  the 
mniutenaiice  of  such  ward  Just  coni- 
ideted  tile  day  before  his  deuth,  really 
makes  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  richer  lny 
$40,000  through  George  M.  I’ullman’s 
recent  beneficence. 

But  the  feature  of  Mr.  Pullman's  ! 
will  to  which  the  public  will  turn  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  and  expectan¬ 
cy  is  that  which  makes  prortsion  fo-r 
the  founding,  erection  and  maintenance 
of  ft  free  school  of  manual  training  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  children  of  persons 
living  or  emplo.ved  at  Pullman.  There 
is  only  one  thought  that  oct-urs  to  de- 
trai't  from  the  highest  gratification  over 
this  bequest— regret  that  its  advantages 
are  not  to  be  oiien  to  all  the  children  of 
Chicago  instead  of  being  restricted  to 
the  employes  of  the  Pullman  Company 
at  Pullman.  The  benefits  of  such  an 
Institution  as  Is  contemplated  in  this 
bequest,  if  located  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city,  compared  with  what  they  will 
be  in  Pullman,  would  have  been  Incal¬ 
culable.  But  It  was  natural  that  Mr. 
Pullman  should  feel  bound  by  the  deri¬ 
vation  of  his  wealth  and  his  personal 
responsibility  and  affection  for  the 
communlity  at  Pullman  to  make  It  the 
iH'neflclno’  of  Ids  largest  legacy. 

Tliroiigh  this  single  benefaction  Mr. 
Pullmaji  has  opened  the  dow  of  men¬ 
tal  and  niauual  equipment  into  what 
linnnises  in  Mie  years  to  come  to  be  the 
richeft  field  of  American  omiortunlty 
to  the  children  of  tlie  town  that  tiears 
his  name.  This  will  make  liirtli  and 
ivsldence  in  hl«  model  cornmunlty  even 
a  richer  heritage  to  the  children  of  Ihill- 
mnn  that  It  has  already  lieen.  It  Is  a 
most  genius  and  characteristic  be- 
qneat,— Evening  Post, 


A  ®tAHAOTBR18TIO  WILL. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  will  , 
has  been  quite  generally  published,  and  j 
no  one  who  knew  the  man  In  hie  pub¬ 
lic  relations  can  fall  to  be  impressed 
with  his  consistency.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  died  as  he  had  lived.  Some 
men  of  (rreat  wealth  husband  their  re¬ 
sources  during  their  lives,  and  then  in 
their  wills  blossoui  out  into  philau- 
throplsts.  Occasionally  the  other  Ex¬ 
treme  Is  followed.  Mr.  Pullman’s  be¬ 
quests  to  the  public  were  in  notable  ac¬ 
cord  with  his  life-long  attitude  toward 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city, 
and  all  the  other  many  objects  which 
aiipealcd  to  his  Judgment  ns  worthy  of 
his  siqiijort. 

It  is  now  over  forty  years  since 
George  M,  Pullman  began  to  be  reck- 
oiuMi  among  the  prosperous  business 
men  of  the  city,  and  for  at  least  thirty 
years  he  ranked  among  the  leading 
rich  men  of  Chicago.  The  public  liene- 
factlons  of  his  will  represent  no  L-ss 
tiinn  twelve  distinct  charities,  besides 
(lie  Pullman  Training  school  at  Pull¬ 
man.  That  is  the  many-sided  man  ne 
was.  Large  ns  were  his  bequests,  they 
were  small  ns  compared  with  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  his  public  benefactions  dur¬ 
ing  life. 

As  regards  the  Pullniuu  Training 
school.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Pullman 
did  not  intend  to  wait  for  death  be¬ 
fore  c-onstructing  and  endowing  It.  He 
made  provision  for  It  in  his  will,  as  a 
safeguard  against  premature  death. 
Seemingly  in  excellent  health,  with  a 
good  part  of  his  manhood  life  still  1k?- 
fore  him,  he  had  intended  to  go  on  with 
the  noble  enterprise  in  his  lifetime. 
The  will  was  of  very  recent  date,  oc¬ 
casioned,  perhaiis,  by  the  warning  of 
his  physician  that  he  had  a  heart  trou¬ 
ble  which  was  liable  to  pi'ove  fatal  at 
any  time.  His  plan  for  that  institution 
Involves  an  outlay,  including  endow¬ 
ment  for  uialnteuance,  of  $1,2(X»,00(>. 
Undoubtedly  it  will  prove  one  of  uie 
more  beneficent  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  sltiiate<l  as  it  is  in  a  center  of 
inanufai-tures  requiring  a  high  order  of 
skill,  it  really  completes  the  great  en¬ 
terprise  so  near  his  heart.— Inter 
Ocean. 


PULLill'S  SONS 
DISINOEBITEO. 

Cut  Off  with  Trifling  Annuities  of 
^3,000  Each  by  the  Great 
Car  Builder. 


ARE  CENSURED  IN  HIS  WILL. 

I  _ _ _ 


Declared  Not  to  Have  Developed  a 
Sufficient  Sense  of  Re¬ 
sponsibility. 


DAUGHTERS  WELL  CARED  FOR 


Large  Bequest  to  Mrs.  Pullman  and 
$1,380,000  Given  to  Charitable 
Institutions 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Wednesday.— According  to  the 
itatements  made  to-day  upon  the  nUng  of 
the  will  of  the  late  George  M.  Pullman,  the 
great  car  builder  left  personal  property 
valued  at  16,800,000,  and  real  estate  valued  at 
*800,000.  Of  this  amount,  $1,380,000  Is  left  for 
public  and  charitable  purposes,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  goes  to  his  widow,  children,  other 
relatives  and  faithful  servants.  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  and  Norman  B.  Ream  are  named  as 
executors. 

The  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Frank  Carolan,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Ixiwden, 
of  (Thicago.  fare  better  than  any  otlier.-,  re¬ 
ceiving  $1,000,000  each,  by  specific  bequests, 
and  about  $1,2SO.OOO  each,  which  will  remain 
after  the  various  other  bequests  made  are 
•smtisfled.  Mrs.  Lowden  will  be  the  wealthiest 
woman  In  Chicago.  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  has 
boon  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  woman  In  the 
city  heretofore,  her  share  of  the  McCormick 
Mtaitc  having  been  more  than  one  mllUoa,' 
.Vfhloh  has  since  greatly  Inoreasad.  Mrs.  Pull-' 
the  widow,  recelveo  the  homestead. 


,  IWStda 


aii'-ji<WMhoi4^,fiiir  th* - 

tw«itr«  months  During  thr  remalnfler  of  ipM 
Mfo  she  «tu  receive  the  Income  from  »l.a80,(^7 
Mr».  Liowden  will  also  tecelve  the  Interest  ott 
ttOO.OOO,  with  which  aho  la  to  maintain  the 
•'immer  home  of  the  family  at  Thousand  lal- 
*'*  la,  known  oa  "Caatlo  Beat,”  which  prop¬ 
erty  ia  also  given  to  her.  j 

KMALl.  A^'NtJlTI■S  FOB  SONS.  I 

The  provision  in  the  will  relating  to  the  two 
aona,  George  M.  Pullman,  Jr.,  and  Sanger 
Pullman,  will  attract  the  greatest  attention. 
T.  a  is  the  provision  of  the  will  relating  to 

thtm:—  I 
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lhal?*inV*  teSaiDt 


y  Ha"tli'm5-  JiltlKnlcnt  I 
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TllfiJr^ll  of 'ttliy  lloiHMIHiMl 
the  «h«w*  th«  itMrent  wmild 
otiierwisf  sm-h  |)iT»|n*rt>  BhuU 


‘'dKiutliU-rl!!'’  to  i 

wjpd^^^cojsu^iuHU  g“!;.uVi 

Bnvlnn*  Hunk,  In  trust,  to 

itUnP-d^fheretorl^luVto^uM  onn’oTi 

wtlonsTif’tlie'\ise'of  my  son  tleorsH  ,«.  I'lilln 
JT,  ilurtn*  his  life,  unil  »f  {he  other  of  sn  I 
tio^m  the  uw  XS'i'lentii  "if  either 

Knij  tS’heJeun<ler7OT“wi<-h"so,n’shTlV  h^^^^ 

of  such  son  t-  -  “■ 
havetu^n  'f  - 

OTimn  jiKOUESTS, 

Each  sister  and  brother  of  the  testator  will 
receive  $50,000,  with  the  exception  of  one 
brother  receiving  $25,000.  Twelve  public  In¬ 
stitutions  are  left  $130,000  in  the  aggregate, 
and  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  Is  left  to  found  a 
manual  training  school  In  the  town  or 
man.  The  will  bears  the  date  of  September 
17.  1897,  and  was  drawn  but  twemy-elght  days 
before  the  death  of  the  Palace  Car  president. 
Tt  was  witnessed  by  the  vice  i^esldent, 
Thomas  H.  Wlckes.  and  John  S.  Runnel^, 
attorney  for  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 

**^he  win” was  probated  this  afternoon.  Judge 

Kohlsaat  receiving . . 

erl  T.  Llncon,  who, 
wealthy  Board  of  Trade  man. 


document  from  Rob- 

-  P.  Ream,  a 

...  ...  named  ex- 
MUtor 'without  "bond.  The  executors,  how¬ 
ever  told  the  Judge  they  would  rather  ^ve 
a  hond.  and  this  will  he  {ylven  later,  ihc 
Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  Is  narn^  as 
trustee  for  the  entire  estate.  Its  president. 
John  R.  Mitchell,  having  been  a  very  close 

friend  of  Mr.  Pullman.  _ _ 

Mr  Lincoln  was  accompanied  to  court  by 
William  A.  Angell,  Carter  S. 
man's  secretary;  Thomas  H.  Wlckes  ^d 
others.  More  than  $7.^  was  I’^ld  Into  couU 
In  urobate  fees.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Ream 
iS'e  to  receive  $50,000  each  for  performing  their 
duties  as  executors.  The  Klberon  Property, 
valued  at  $100,000.  the  summer 
Pullman  was  some  time  ago  given  to  Mrs. 
Pullraan’by  her  husband,  and  la  her  Individual 
property. _ _ 


A  RE1I.\HKABI.B  C.VREER. 


George  M.  Pnlluinn,  From  Poor  Boy 
to  Mnn  of  Millions.  j 

The  story  of  the  career  of  the  late 
George  M.  Pullman,  whose  death  on  last  , 
Tuesday  was  reported  In  our  dispatches,  , 

Is  one  to  inspire  the  youth  of  the  land  1 
with  ambition  to  beocme  great  and  rich.  ] 

Of  Mr.  Pullman  the  New  York  World 

%'rfty  years  ago  a  freckle-faced,  bare¬ 
footed  boy  was  playing  on  ^e  P«‘*>hjy 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  near  Brocton  In 
Chautauqua  county.  He  was  a  stouc 
and  self-assertive  chap,  afraid  of  no  one 
of  his  slze-a  lad  of  healthy  parentage 
and  sturdy  mould.  His  clothes  were 
patched,  for  his  parents  were  poor  coun¬ 
try  folk;  his  hands  and  feet  were  cal¬ 
loused,  for  he  had  to  do  the  heavjr 
chores  of  a  farm.  But  with  It  he  laid 
the  broajd  foundation  of  health  and 
strength  and  willingness  to  w^k  and 
good  habits  which  afterward  carried  him 
SHh^ladder  to  an  Aladdln-like  fortune. 

I  At  14  George  M.  Pullman  had  put  shoes 
I  and  stockings  on  his  feet  and  was  drawing 
I  molasses  and  measuriug  muslin  In  a  coun¬ 
try  store  in  Westfield,  not  far  from  the 
place  of  his  birth.  His  .salary  was  $40  a 
year  and  found.  He  kept  the  books,  too. 

In  a  handwriting  neat  and  graceful  like 
a  woman's.  After  three  years  of  drudgery 
hlB  brother  took  him  to  his  cablnet-makln^g 
establishment  In  Albion.  N.  Y.,  and  there 
he  learned  the  trade  of  woodworking. 

That  trade  was  the  golden  key  which 

i  unlocked  the  doors  to  his  subsequent  suc¬ 
cess  and  made  the  Pullman  palace  car  of 
to-day  a  treasure-house  of  the  wood 
nymphs’  richest  gifts. 

Upon  hlB  father's  death,  when  he  was 
22,  he  took  on  himself  the  support  of 
his  widowed  mother  and  her  other  chll-  i 
dren.  How  was  he  to  do  It?  The  "llvet  i 
thread  of  the  Erie  canal  running  before 
his  door  gave  him  the  needed  opportunity 
to  Increase  his  resources.  It  was  being 
enlarged.  He  sought  and  obtained  con¬ 
tracts  to  work  upon  It,  and  the  worlt,  su-  | 
perm  tended  by  himself  in  person,  was  the  ' 
best  done  on  It. 

There  were  no  callouses  on  his  hands 
nor  patches  on  his  clothes  at  this  stage 
of  hlB  career.  Instinctively  he  realized 
the  value  of  a  good  appearance.  It  was 
business  capital.  He  cultivated  him¬ 
self.  His  hands  were  manicured.  He 
wore  clothing  which  gave  hjm  A  P™*' 
perouB  look.  He  cultivated  the  soft 
voice  and  courteous  manner  which  af¬ 
terward  became  habitual  to  him  save 
when  he  was  angry.  Then  he  “ 

sharp  and  dictatorial  as  a  czar.  Though 
generous  to  his  mother,  whom  he 
adored  to  the  day  of  his  own  death,  ne  ; 
stored  his  money  for  future  onjratlona. 
He  never  once  forgot  his  llfe-lon4n>un»ogh 
to  become  a  millionaire. 

In  1858  he  saw  a  -sleeping  car^eavw 
Mve  the  mark  I— on  the  Lake  Shore  rw$- 
Be  tried  to  sleep  In  it.  but 


_ UI..-  W  l 

i  rails  ot  I 

I  a  osbooee  of  the 

«  jolts  over  the  modern  oontln- 
I  tracks.  Cllck-ety-cllck  it  went.  In  i 
Ja  sort  of  rhythmic  way,  like  the  key  of  a 
Mome  Instrument.  The  berths  were  ' 
etatlonary,  the  mattressea  hard,  the  pll-  , 
lows  like  cold  pancakes.  It  had  cost  $4,- 
OUO  and  was  the  wonder  of  the  age.  , 
"Why  not  build  a  sleeping  car  In  which 
one  could  sleep  at  night  and  ride  by  day?” 
said  Pullman  to  himself. 

The  following  year  he  moved  to  Chicago. 
He  Invented  the  system  of  moving  build¬ 
ings  of  brick  or  stone  by  means  of  Jack 
screws,  and  made  lots  of  money  moving 
them  In  that  fast-growing  city.  If  he  had>. 

I  been  content  with  this,  he  would  have 
amassed  a  competence,  but  a  mental 
germ  was  teasing  him.  He  fashioned  a 
couple  of  sleepers  out  of  passenger  coaches 
for  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road  which 
I  made  a  great  success. 

'  A  few  years  ot  profitable  business  in 
Colorado  brought  the  man  with,  the  idea 
back  to  Chicago.  He  went  to  work  in  the 
I  Alton  shops  and  built  "The  Pioneer.”  It 
coat  him  $18,000.  People  laughed  and  mar- 
I  veled.  They  said  he  was  a  lunatic.  But 
when  the  so-called  "Pullman  Palace  Car” 

'  wa.s  run  out  of  the  shops  there  was  a  rush  I 
,  to  ride  In  It.  This  was  in  1864. 

The  funeral  of  Lincoln  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  place  the  car  at  the  service 
of  the  nation.  It  was  the  greatest  adver-  I 
tlsement  that  a  car  ever  received.  I 

Having  made  cars  that  people  slept  in  ' 
nights  and  rode  In  during  the  daytime.  It 
was  natural  In  time  for  him  to  devise  the 
car  In  which  they  could  eat  In  comfort.  i 
Every  year  marked  a  new  era  of  luxury 
and  comfort.  He  lengthened  the  cars.  He 
put  the  best  Inventions  for  safety  on  them.  | 
He  Invented  the  vestibule,  which  turned 
a  train  Into  one  long,  flexible  car— a  prodi¬ 
gious  stride  forward.  He  evolved  the  lim¬ 
ited  train,  that  luxurious  hotel  on  wheels. 
He  was  ever  at  the  head. 

In  time  he  was  a  general  commanding  a 
great  army  of  employes.  It  was  a  web- 
organized  array  with  a  discipline  that 
West  Point  could  scarce  surpass.  And  ev¬ 
ery  m-an  in  It  felt  as  if  the  eye  of  Pullman 
was  upon  him,  for  he  made  himself  felt 
constantly  in  the  smallest  details  as  well 
as  the  broadest  jiolicics. 

The  Pullman  Company  became  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  cars.  Its  plant  was  tremen¬ 
dous.  “Why  not  .found  a  model  city  ? 
said  he.  He  come  near  buying  property 
on  Manhattan  Island  to  do  It  but  chose  a 
site  In  Illinois  far  enough  from  Chicago, 
he  thought,  to  never  conflict  with  the  mu¬ 
nicipality.  He  did  not  know  Chicago  s  ap¬ 
petite.  , 

Tile  city  ot  Pullman  Was  a  wonder,  it 
was  planned  as  thoroughly  as  a  Pullman 
car,  and  built  with  an  eye  to  the  artistic. 
The  shops  were  architectural  monuments, 
the  lllUe  homes  of  the  workingmen  were 
modeas.  There  were  Pullman  parks.  Pull- 
m.an  gas  and  water  works,  Pullman  elec¬ 
tric-lighting  ptants.  Pullman  schools  and 
churches  and  libraries  and  halls.  And  the 
I  workingmen  paid  for  them  Just 
railroads  paid  for  the  car-  ■' 
for  the  service. 

■  is  city  Pullman  vi 
ruled  It  with  an  It 
criticised  as  un-American 
That  made  no  difference 
built  it.  and  who  In  his 
accepted  an  Italian  title 


ANNUAL  MET 

_ _  I 

Of  the  Stockholders  of  Pul’inan's 
Palace  Car  Co. 


s  and  the  public 

is  a  petty  king' 
p  hand.  It  was 
Per  hops  It  was. 
o  the  man  who 
later  years  had 
nd  turned  a  not 
unfriendly  eye  toward  Euro^.  I 

Rebellion  arose  In  Pullman  s  little  king¬ 
dom  In  1894.  There  was  a  quarry  about  , 
wages.  A  strike  was  declared.  Pullman 
was  unmoved.  ,  „  „ 

Sympathetic  strikes  were  declared  on  all 
ralroads  centering  in  Chicago,  and  for  a  . 
time  the  business  of  the  country  was  par¬ 
alyzed.  Pullman  was  unmoved.  _ 

There  were  terrible  times  in  Chicago- 
men  were  killed  and  families  desolated.  I 
Pullman  was  adamant.  .  ,  ,  . 

The  federal  government  Interfered  and 
sent  soldiers  to  the  center  of  the  nota¬ 
tion  This  raised  a  storm  of  Indignation 
and'  strikes  multiplied.  Pullman  never 
I  faltered. 

1  There  were  threats  ot  destroying  the 
town  of  Pullman  with  dynamite  and  Are. 
Pullman  twirled  his 

'  glasses  and  said  UHlo.  He  knew  that  a 
civil  war.waa  threatened,  but  he  felt  th^ 
vital  principle— that  of  an  employer  to  i 
his  own  master— was  involved,  and  he 
decided  to  take  the  risk.  With  the  strong 
right  hand  of  the  nation  at  his  back  he 

Mr.  Pullman,  loved  luxury.  Hts  Chicago 
home  was  a  polace.  After  It  was  fin  shed 
he  spent  $260,000  Improving  It.  A  railroad 
track  came  up  to  a  rear 

■  -  step  from  his  ddorstep  into  his  pri¬ 
cer  and  bo  whirled  to  any  part  of 
the  continent  at  the  expense  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  Most  of  hlB  corrc.^pondenca  he  car- 
Tied  on  by  telegraph  at  the  expense  ot  the 
telegraph  companies. 

He  owned  an  Island  in  the  St.  laiwrence 
and  had  a  palace  there.  He  brought  up 
his  daughters  to  and  his  sons  to 

work.  One  of  them,  employed  n  the  New 
York  office  In  i.ie  Mills  building,  got  ?6 
a  week.  But  his  father  paid  his  ward  at 
the  'Windsor  and  gave  him  an  allpwanoe 
1  sufficient  to  Insure  his  decent  comfort, 
i  He  hod  a  hand  In  many  enterprises,  all 
(  successful.  He  helped  to  build  the  elevat¬ 
ed  roads  In  New  York,  and  his  company 
built  the  cars  used  on  them.  It  Is  one  of 
'  the  biggest  car-hulldlng  plants 
I  country.  He  bought  J||gl 
I  which  has  multiplied  tUSni  -  - 
I  the  intimate  of  many  men  of  natlon.il  rc- 
DUte.  He  did  not  cafe  much  for  society. 
'  He  was  fond  of  an  ekcltlng  game  of  draw 
poker.  Yet  he  was  inclined  to  be  religious, 
and  when  ^ 

"  Pott. 


estate  here. 


The  President’s  Eeport  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ending  July  31,  1897. 


The  niinual  uieetlug  of  the  stockholil- 
ers  of  I’ullnuiu’g  I’nlnt-e  Cm-  Couv 
)>iiny  wiiK  hehl  Thui'sdn.v  iiftevnoon. 
<M.  14,  at  the  rulliiiHii  KulhlUig  in  Chl- 

Ovei-  !i!24,000,(KK)  of  the  oapltal  stock 
was  i-epi'esented.  Directors  Goo.  M. 
Plillniall'*,  Marshall  Held.  .1.  W.  Doaiic. 
Norniali  Wllllanm  and  O.  S.  A.  Spruguo 
of  Ghlcngo,  noiiry  C.  llidbci't  of  New 
York  and  Henry  U.  Reed  of  Boston 
were  ro-elcctcd. 

Tilt!  nsunl  quarterly  dividend  of  $2 
per  share,  payable  Nov.  16,  was  declar¬ 
ed.  The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the 
report! 

RKVENlTE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 
Erom  caimlngs  of  cars. . .  .97,743.344  03 

From  patents .  , 

l-'rom  manufiictiiring,  rent¬ 
als,  interest,  etc .  1.228.fH)2  44 

98, 1174,888  21 
disbursements. 

Operating  c.vpeuses,  in¬ 
cluding  nmintenauce  of 
Interior  fiinilshlngs  of 
cars,  legal  oxpensi's, 
general  taxes  and  In- 

snranee  . .93.611.8(18,02 

rroiKirtion  of  net  earnings 
paid  other  Interests  in 
Sleeping  Car  Associa¬ 
tions  controlled  and  op- 
crated  bv  this  company.  lo 


.  _  Saturday  night  the  game 

....  w.--  die  midnight  hour,  1 
to  his  church  In  the  name  of 
and  was  greatly  amused  when  the  pastor  . 
read  out  that  name  before  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  ••'<*  he  would  bo  glad  to  make 
- ggualnlance  oC  the  gontleman.  ,  J 


!f.7.'2()4.037  77 

Surplus  for  I  ho  year,  be¬ 
ing  excess  of  revenue 
over  ordUiary  dlsbiirsc- 
iiieuts,  carried  to  credit 

of  income  aceouut . ?1,770,85H  44 

The  total  assets  of  tbe  company  are  , 
reported  as  .9(:3.r.02, •.158.8:1.  ! 

Fresiaeikt  Fullman  supplemeiitisl  bis 
aimuiil  report  witU  the  following  gen¬ 
eral  information: 

During  tbe  n.scal  year  contracts  b.nc 
been  niiific  conllmiing  the  operation  ol 
liven  111.  l.oins- 

ihls  company  :-  cat-  n,ion  im 
vine  and  NasUVlllc.  llic  Nortbe  n  1  .  • 
cltlc,  the  Norfolk  stud  Mestein,  t.K 
Kansas  I'Uy.  Memphis 
ham,  and  the  Yaaoo  and 
Valley  Raili-oads.  New  ' 

been  made  wi'th  the  Kansas  t.ltj  .1  Uts 
burg  and  Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  tbe  Kansas 
Cltv  and  Nortbern  Gonneetmg  R.  R. 
Oo‘.  and  the  Texas  Midland  R.  R. 

There  have  been  built  during  ihe 
vear.  for  ibe  use  of  the  cniui>auy.  «f- 
tei‘u  cars.  <-o«tiug  $'2118.838.00. 

The  number  of  cars,  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled,  is  2.4-28.  of  widen  2,103  i.re 
Hfnudard.  and  :i'2r.  tourist  or  second- 
class  cars. 

The  number  (d'  pnssengei's  cari'lei 
,h,ringtheye.nrwas4,H.T2.:V..8  nnd^ 
,„„„hei'  of  miles  run  was  inO.-sU.  ..8. 
During  the  previous  year  "le 
of  passengers  carried  was  .t.Il-.v 
and  riic  mimher  of  miles  run  wn.s  l.i,- 
.11121)47.  The  year  .lust  ended,  there¬ 
fore.  shows  a  deert-ase  of  als)nt  6  per 
cent,  in  the  numiKW  of  passengers  ein-  ^ 
lied,  while  Ihe  number  id'  miles  rnu  Is 
pnictlcally  the  same.  i 

The  total  of  mileage  id  niilwiiys  cov- 
iTi’il  by  coutriiets  for  tin?  opera  I  ion  of  | 
i'nvs  of  this  eompany  Is  1'21,'2.'hl.  1 

The  value  of  the  manufaclnred  pro-  | 
iluct  of  tlie  ear  works  (d  the  eompany 
fivr  the  jear  was  $4.'a03,261.1H),  and  of 
other  liiduslrii's.  InelntlinK  rentals, 
!|!47ti.3f>il.l8,  imikiug  a  toial  of  .$-1,081. 
018.08,  agnllist  $7,704,038.28  fiO'  tin' 
previous  year. 

The  average  number  of  names  on  tbe 
pay  rolls  at  I’lillmaii  for  tUc  yeiir  was 
2,^2,  and  wages  paid  '$1,451,080.10, 


^luiKMig  an  nvemge  ot  ISS02.07  for  ttrclt 
peiTOD  employed. 

The  BVerago  dully  eui-ulngs  ot  jour- 
iii'yini'ii  lueclmivlcs  at  Pullman  Is  now^ 
$2,’28.  ,Vt  this  time  last  year,  also.  It 
Viis  .$2.‘28. 

The  total  number  of  peinoiis  In  the 
.'iiiploy  of  Ihe  company  in  Its  mantt- 
factmlng  and  opimitiug  departmenU 
was  0,317,  !ind  Ihe  wages  paid  during 
the  yi'ar,  $4,400,17.1.74.  The  number 
of  i'lnplo.ves  for  the  previous  year  was 
11..'il5.  and  the  wages  paid  $6,669,-. 
121.(!3. 

The  Pullman  Loan  and  Savings  Bank 
shows  s.'ivlngs  deiioslts  at  the  end  of 
the  llscal  yi>ar  of  $60:1,438.00,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  .$72,028  eompared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  depos¬ 
itors  has  decreased  during  the  year  i 
from  2,222  to  2,028,  and  the  average  of 
each  deimsltor  from  $26!1.00  to  $248.24. 

The  i'ntire  enrollment  of  pupils  In 
puhlli'  schools  for  the  liseal  year  wnS 
1.020.  as  against  1,024  for  the  previous 
yiiir,  till'  staff  of  teaclnn's  mimberlug 


I  UR.  LISCOLX  IN  UR.  PVLLUAys  | 

j  ACTION  TAKEN  AT  TUB  MEETING  OF  THE  PALAC^'l 
C.AB  COMPANY’S  DIRBCTORS.  .  j  I 

.Chicago,  Nov.  11.— A  meeting  of  tho  directors  of  1  ^ 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  was  held  to-day,  ^ 
Robert  T.  Lhtcoln  was  elected  a  director.  The  most.] 
Important  action  taken  was  the  appointment  a(:ali  ’ 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  H.  E.  Hulbert(| 
of  New-York.  and  Marshall  Field  and  Robert  T.^ 
I^;lncoin,  of  Chicago,  which  will  have  charge  of  the  i 
general  attalrs  of  tbe  company.  Robert  T.  IJnooin  j 
was  elected  chairman  of  this  committee.  The  elec-  | 
tlon  of  a  president  to  nil  the  vacancy  caused  by  the;; 
death  of  George  M.  Pullman  was  postponed.  To-J 
day's  action,  however,  practically  makes  Mr.  Lincoln-: 
president  of  the  Pullman  Company.  ^ 


tn  Bled  on  thcmornlnp  of  «Jet.  »t. 


BREAKS  WITH  HER  DISINHERITED 
Chicago,  Nov.  12. -Formal  announcement  Is 
of  the  breaking  of  the  engagement  of  George  » 
PuUman  and  Miss  Fellclte  Oglesby.  The  « 

Miss  Oglesby’B  engagement  to  one  of  tho  Pulug^ 
twins  came  as  a  great  surprise  to  the  friends  af  ^ 
young  people  over  two  years  ago.  and  the  raswrt 
concerning  the  date  of  the  wedding  have 
countless  since  that  time.  I 

-When  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Pullman,  swil^  J 
gUrtled  the  city  *  short  time  ag^  MtasOtfS^^ 
was  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  e*-Goveiw  i- 
Mrs  Richard  Oglesby,  aUElkhart,  lU.  For  the  1l 
eeit  or  two  the  young  woman  has  been  to  Chlosg^ 
guest  of  Mrs.  PuUman  part  ^ho  time 
_glcsby  has  Just  returned  to  EUtkart,  k-- . 
ultaneous  with  her  departure  con^s  Jb*  I 

ment  that  Mr.  PuUman  had  proposed  to  rele^nei^  | 
and  that  she  had  accepted  the  offer.  1 

the  Oglesby  family  are  stout  In  their  decl^sl^  J 
that  the  disinheritance  of  the  young  ““ 

Ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  rupture  of  the  bettol^  j 
vows.  _ 


/  A  Model  Decision. 

A  Mr.  Ehrman,  of  Vicksburg.  Miss.,  sued 
the  PuUman  car  company  in  heavy  dam¬ 
ages  on  the  allognUons  that  he  had  been 
iUegW  deprived  by  the  PuUman  portor  I 
and  conductor  of  the  use  of  his  berth  for 
the  whole  night,  and  that  he  had  been  ^ 
grossly  insulted  ami  abused  by  Uiose  cm-  j 
ployes.  He  recovered  a  vertUct  before  the  i 
jurj',  and  the  Pullman  company  appealed 
to  the  supreme  court  of  Mississippi.  That 
tribunal  reversed  tho  finding  of  the  jurj' 
hi  the  following  opinion,  which  for  brevity, 
point  and  happiness  of  expression  and 
illustiutlon,  challenges  admiration: 

“The  verdict  is  not  sustained  by  the 
evidence.  It  is  manifest  that  no  ■wrong 
was  done  the  jiUilntlff  Ehrman,  ot  which  he 
emi  justlv  eomplaln,  -and  whatever  un¬ 
pleasantness  he  enconnU’rcd  appears  to 
have  been  bi-ought  about  ns  tbe  direct  and 
natural  result  of  his  oivn  conduct.  He  had 
no  right  to  have  his  bod  ramie,  as  demanded, 
under  the  circumstanees,  and  us  It  was 
made  ready  in  good  time  and  he  chose  not 
I  to  use  It,  as  he  uUght,  he  can  blame  no  one 
I  but  hlmsoU  for  the  cUseomfort  of  sitting  up 
I  aU  night.  The  rudeness  eomplainod  of  in 
tho  alteivatlou  with  the  sr'rvaiits  of  the 
'  Pullmiui  cm-  company  spnuig  unturaUy 
from  the  manner  and  language  of  tho 
plaintiff  Ehrman,  and  furnish  mi  apt  Ulus- 
trntion  of  Solomon’s  proverb.  ‘An  angry 
mmi  btlrreth  up  strife.’  Reversed.” 

^  woTgbwoadtoggf  iMl  B  Mmt  bMlew«<  if 
OMTisll.  PiillmuiMbtodaaghMriWte  k  to 

BaagssafrfsLAgsvU! 


ImOSEiTmTKXQrOfi 


‘  ^ttr UtU« dffktinmftTMorn  tbeobMffi. 

'  /v  \  wirone  m»y  writ#  wltb-Mitlraam  raw  ' 

^ry^Z^liWsboUieiToiii’tt.tttp^bt  »  mUtBU^U* 

1  ” AtGweo'  Pond  ruoobcbo  jwM  pnllad  *n4 
JTlI  tverTorv  •dloorned  to  tbs  Belvldere,  where 
/  lbs followln*  menu  w«8 served: 

I  t!  UIHCKBOM. 

Force  of  spilt  pes. 

Falml  of  bine  wins  duck,  with  olives. 
Bralted  rib  ends  Oflwf.  n  U  ansoolere. 

Cold  meals. 

Roaetbeef.  Tonena  Ham.  Rooeleas  sardioes. 
Plokled  Inmb’s^kne. 

Boston  baked  beans. 

Celery  soUd.  '  •  Potato  salad. 

Baked  potatoes.  Saratoga  chins. 
Slewed  tomatoes.  Striae  beans, 

Neapolitan  Ice  cream. 

Assorted  cake.  Marmalads. 

Preserved  frntts.  Uolden  Gate  traits. 
Eoglisb,  graham  and  oatmeal  wafers. 
Apple  pie.  fruit. 

Boenefort  and  Sdsiu  cheese. 

Ilent'a  water  Wbclters. 

Otiffee.  Tea. 

One  can  have  wine  it  one  la  so  disposed. 
Pommery  and  Oreuo  Sec,  Veove  Clloqnct, 
Chateau  Fqoem.  Latonr  Blanche,  Grand  Via 
Chateau  Btargauz,  Cbsmbertia,  Nlerstelner— 
all  of  them  and  a  score  of  others  have  but  to  bs 
called  for.  One  sits  down  to  luncheon  a  little 
.  below  Cbarlestnn,  and  when  the  coffee  is 

»acbed  the  yellow  water  of  the  Savanoah 
River  Is  in  sight.  The  repast  has  been  made 
over  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  Sonth  Carollaa 


^ba  Qaaesis  and  Davalopmant  of  ttaa 
.  f  latlda  Speoial— The  t.iixarles  of  Hod* 

aw  BaOraad  Traval»I.tfe  that  U  Worth 

UvlBg.  ' 

fflie  colt  tUn  b  the  pride  of  a  fstuons  racing 
gtbUa  to  not  more  wonhipped  by  master> 
trainer  and  stable  boy  than  Is  the  crack  train 
of  the  modern  railway  system  by  every  man 
oonneoted  wfth  the  line,  from  the  general 
manager  to  Uw  bumble  ageiit  of  a  flog  station. 
Bvary  great  system  nowadi^,  most  have  Its 
pet  train— Its  “special"  or  “expresa"— In  which 
ccalrcs  the  pride  and  admiration  of  ita  em. 
pleiMs.  It  la  a  species  of  hero-worship,  so  to 
speak,  whloh  gives  a  great  deal  of  latlstaotlon 
to  the  (altbfnl.and  which  la  not  wltbont  re* 
unnention  to  the  management  of  the  road 
and  ana  the  pnbllo  at  large. 


Sleeplug  Car  Dills. 

Congressman  Fielder  of  New  Jersey  is  | 
the  author  of  a  bill  to  regulate  the  fure 
charged  on  Elee|;>ihg  and  parlor  cars.  M:-. 
Fielder  has  little  hoim  thul  this  congress 
wlU  give  much  attention  to  his  bill.  Never- 
tlieless  ho  Is  watching  every  opportunity 
to  have  it  pushed  along.  He  will  even 
try  to  have  It  made  a  rider, upon  tlie  pool¬ 
ing  I'ill.  in  order  that  It  may,  possibly 
be  carried  through  by  that  measure. 

It  Is  almost  astonishing  to  note  how 
many  sleeping  car  billa,  more  or  less  elm- 
llar  to  tile  bill  of  Mr.  Fielder,  have  been 
introduced  in  the  various  legislatures  now 
in  session.  A  '  bill  Introduced  In 
the  Now  York  'legislalura  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  ilie  rate  for 
sleeping  car  Irertlis  »0  cents  each  per  trip, 
without  regard  to  distance.  A  Ponnsyl- 


THB  sraoiAM. 

There  are  four  cf  thrse  HpecIM  trains,  one  of 
them  ’eavloa  N-w  York  every  i»y  except  Hun- 
day;  butaseach  isalmoet  an  exact  oannter- 
part  of  the  otsrr  a  ilemrlntion  of  one  is  a  de- 
ecrlptloD  of  tbe entire  eervloe.  The  train  which 
went  Bonth  last  Tuesday  was  oemoceed  of 
baCcaae  c«r  No  J.  ibe  aleeners  Ohtrmlwi, 
Pellon  and  Unlola,  the  dintna  csr  Beividere 
nnd  Ihe  oVer»a*lon  car  flhcvaller.  These 
are  vestlbolert  thronehont,  heated  by  steam 
and  lit  hv  electricity.  The  baggage  oar 
la  not  CtasimlUr  from  other  coaches  of  the 
kind  except,  that  It  Is  more  snhitanttally  eoii- 
stmoted  and  le  more  elaborately  autshed.  It 
has  an  interesMne  and  distinctive  feature, 
however.  In  one  end  there  la  locatad  an  elec¬ 
tric  plant.  This »«  In  charge  of  Mr  G.  iV.  Mur- 
ray,  an  acoomn'Isbed  electrician.  The  power 
for  Its  operat  lop  is  sppplied  hv  the  epglne  at¬ 
tached  to  tbe  «r«<n  and  tbe  dynamo  is  strung 
en^i^  to  provide  the  entire  train  with  a  blase 

TBBSLgKPING  OAIlg 

t^all finished  in  the  finest  of  polished  ma¬ 
hogany  enriched  with  delicate  hand-carved 
■work,  and  the  nnhoisteryls  of  the  mostoostiv 
fabrics,  Remeof  the  berths  have  rich  plash 
fronts,  while  tbe  glistening  mahogany  ana* 
doned  covers  the  others.  The  Unlola  Is  up- 
boletered  in  red  plunb,  while  the  Oharmlon 
wd  f^Unn  sre  each  ^pbobUred  In  UuUii 

QuAbir.  ThesldssoftMOOMibssaraJiBMU 

I  Ibe  heavktt  cf  tspeslrlfs.  Headrests  and  pll- 
I  lO'H's  adorn  tbe  back  of  each  seat.  They  are 
covered  in  damask,  noon  which  novel  and 
dainty  designs  are  worked  In  white  and  deli- 
cstely  tinted  silks.  Possibly  tbe  most  attract¬ 
ive  compertment  on  tbe  train  was 
1  IHg  OBSURVATIDS  CAR 

!  Chevalier.  Finished'  In  polished  mahogony 
like  the  adjoining  sleepers  Its  sides  are  sheeted 
from  end  to  end  with  plate  glass  windows 


first  HW  inllca  and  ju  cents  tor  each  100 
miles.  -Vn  Illinois  bill  proposes  lo  spill 
tlie  present  ratea  in  half.  .Vnother  bill 
Ill  the  same  state  suggests  !fl  per  twenty- 
four  hours  as  an  amply  heavy  cliarge  for 
sleeper  aei'vlce.  Tlie  Illinois  legislators— 
rull.nan's  works  are  In  llllnuk— are  so 
much  wrought  up  upon  the  subject  of 
palace  car  rales  that  not  less  than  ilfleon 
bills  on  the  subject,  it  is  thought,  will  bo 
introduced  befdre'tho  adjournment  of  the 
legislature.  In  Indiana  a  bill  proposes  to 
place  tho  rate  for  sleeper  service  at  7j 
cents  for  the  first  100  miles  and  50  cents 
for  each  uddition  100  miles.  In  Kansas  a 
bill  to  knock  about  00  per  cent.  off. of  tlie 


spires 


IHB  RUN  TOJACkeONVIPLg 
ard  Into  the  snb-troplcs  has  began.  The  guests 
by  now  bavebexun  to  know  eachiother  pretty 
well.  They  congregate  In  tbe  Chevalier  and 
light  another  Inncheon  dgar.  The  ladles  corns 
In,  too,  and  there  is  an  exchange  of  papers  and 
periodicals.  One  thing  leads  to  another,  and 
even  soice  mneral  conversation  may  follow. 
The  train,  the  flying  laodscape  the  rushlug, 
sbtieklDg  engine  are  forgotten.  It  Is  a  dellght- 
fiillittle  bouse- party  In  inxarlons quarters. 
After  awhile  tbe  party  wlU  disperse  and  Ite 
members  faU  to  dosing  on  tbe  hospitable 
ensbions  of  the  sleepers,  bnt  before  this  Way- 


slowly,  and  rall- 
any  schedules  they 
rer  be  executed, 
rk  and  Florida  spe- 
liuit  and  Atlantic 


ofltotals In  their  pride  of  possession  dubbed  it 

“TBE  ORXATEST  TRAIN  ON  aARTB." 

Credo  quad  habte.  et  babes,  you  know.  The 
old  Homans  who  "were”  what  “[hey  believed 
theroselvtato  he”  and  “did”  things  beoanie 
they  believed  they  “coold  cin"  them,  oeta 
great  many  excellent  examples,  which  the 
world  Is  stll I  following  to  lU  profit  and  emoln- 
menf.  Having  set  eo  high  a  standard  for  it- 
eelMt  became  necessary  to  live  up  to  It,  and 
so  It  is  that  a  train  greater  and  more  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  than  anything  was  dreamsd 
of  In  Old  Vl'orld  travel  daily  makes  tho  jour¬ 
ney  from  New  Ywaxo  »t  AnamsMue  qvot  the 
most  popular  route  In  the  South.  In  Its  flight 
It  touches  Wchmond,  Cbarlestou'.  SAVannah 
Land  Jscksonvlile,  and  Is  the  accepted  vehicle 
rior  the  anonal  migratioBs  which  the  man- 
I  dates  of  health  or  f  ishlon  have  imposed  uoou 
-wealthy  Northerners.  When  rich  Now  Eog- 
V..A  «»>  It  Into  Ita  ho«rt  to  spend  its 
I  was  that 

uun.  ..nc.  K=.™-F— . val  should 

a,  and  the.  order  was  .executed  ao 

rup  BIQ  TOUR. 

itfl  was  mpda  up  by  tbe  Peiwylvanls 
-Compauy.  the  Riobmonu;  Freder- 
mid  Potumao  Road,  the  Atlantic 
IS  audlBcinaht  systems.  It  was  then 
nidly  remains  tbe  one  route  pxtrou- 
betourls-ts  Year  after  year  the  service 
Improved  and  tbescb^ulequiokeaed 
w  ft  baa  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
»vou....n  perfection,  and  the  crowning  effort 
of  all  these  years  cf  ex  perlenco  Is  presented  in 
theshapeof  tbe"li  toTlda  Hptcial."  The  fame 
ofthe  train  has  spread  abroad  In  the  land  to 
such  an  extent  that  uayellersin  all  puts  of 
the  country  have  heard  of  it  and  are  taiklug 
abQBt jg,  and  in  f ulillment  of  the  dniy  whlou , 
It  oira  the,pa1>Uc  The  snoday  News  santa 
rSitMmtaU^  out  to  Inspect  this  marvellous 
lUoTWg  palace.  Pl-ovldlng  blm*eTt  with  tetters 
af  lBtrodactlon  from  Capt  E.  P.  MoSwInev,  of 
tbe  Plant  system,  and  Superintendent  C.  c. 
Fre«t.  of  tbe  Pollman  Car  Comp.ADy,  tho  Re- 
liotter  moved  ont 

TO  ASHt-BY  JUSCTIOS 


.afleii  Bchedulu  of 


or  four  mlUs  per  mile.  An  Arkansas 
roposes  to  limit  the  rate  to  halt  a 
)er  uillo.  In  Texas  J1  a  night  is  the 
suagested.  In  the  state  of  WasU- 
1  a  bill  proposes  to  fix  the  rate  at  112 
twenty-four  hours,  tl  for  twelve 
and  60  cents  for  six  hours  or  'leas, 
ihore  are  probably  other  bills  some- 
similar  not  included  in  this  sum- 


thf  re  Is  but  a  gleam  of  light,  at  others  the  train 
rashes  by  a  roaring  conflagration.  There 
must  have  been  thirty  mtlea  of  fire  betweea 
Charleston  and  Jackson  villa. 

As  the  special  dashsa  over  the  Florida  line 
tbe  first  call  for  dinner  Is  made.  The  card 
itself  is  snfliclent  comment. 

DINNXR. 

Tomato,  with  rice.  ConsommSi  clear. 

Celery. 

Baked  red  soapptr,  a  la  coart  bouillon. 

Potatoes  Julienne. 

Jowl  and  spinach. 

Salmi  of  gron<e,  an  chstseur. 

Orange  fritters,  wine  sanoe. 

Prime  roast  beef. 

Roost  turkey,  cranberry  sauce. 

Mashed  and  bMled  uotatoes. 

Baked  sweet  potatoes, 

.  _  Peas.  Lima  beans. 

Lettuce  falad.  French  dressing. 

Apple  sagb  pudding,  wine  Banos. 

Neapolltsn  ice  cream.  Raisins. 

Preserved  traits.  Figs  in  cordial. 
Assnrted’cake.  Marmalade.  Dry  Canton  ginger. 
Ui.  English,  graham^and  oat  meal  wafers. 

Roquefort,  Canadian  and  Edam  cheese,  i 
Bent’s  blsonita. 

Cafe  noir. 

NOT  ABLE  EXCEPTIONS. 

I  should  like  to  say  Just  hem  that  tho  waits 
ersand  porters  of  tbe  Pullman  oar  service  are 
frequently  denounced  as  a  set  of  overbeartag 
aristocrats,  who  make  humble  bnt  respectable 
cltlsens  ashamed  of  themselves.  I  have  bean 
made  to  feel  that  way  by  them.  A  trip  on  the 
New  York  and  Florida  sneolal  wIUreyoIulioD- 
lae  opc’a  ylewiof  Mr  Pallman’e  employees. 
There  la  sot  a  more  courteons,  elBolent  and 
withal  sracionsbody  of  serving  moo  In  Amer¬ 
ica.  Tho  pleasnre  of  the  trip  Is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  their  intelligent  and  ludefatlgabie 
attention  to  the  comforts  and  pleasure  of  tb» 
psssergere.  One  leaves  the  dlnoer  table  to 
usd  blmielf  running  Into  tbe  twInkUnglighia 
nf  Jacksonville  and  at  bis  journey's  end,  nu- 
less  be  wishes  to  run  on  down  to  St  Augnstinu. 
In  the  latter  case  tbe  special  will  land  him 
there  In  iiltle  more  than  an  hour  more,  at  S,!.') 
P.  M.  It  seems  like  a  return  to  the  days  of 
mlrsclfs  when  one  luoobes  outside  of  Charlet- 
and  takes  tea  in  8t  An^nstlne. 


The  Hallway  Ago  characterises  this  raid 
upon  cars  above  the  standard  of  ordinary 
coaches  as  a  movement  "to  make  sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  Intolerable,”  amd 
charges  that  tlio  motives  behind  most  of 
the  bills  are  evil,  or  else  the  advocates 
of  the  bills  are  moved  by  demagogy  or 
Ignorance.  People  patronize  sleeping  cara 
and  parlor  cars  for  the  same  reasons  that 
they  patronize  first-olass  hotels— to  secure 
comfort,  luxury  and  comparative  privacy. 
They,  pay  voluntarily  the  iwlces  charged. 
TUei-e  are  less  luxurious  railway  cars 
provided  at  lower  rates,  just  as  there  arc 
cheaper  hoiela  that  may  be  palronizeil  by 
persons  unwilling  to  pay  the  rates  charged 
by  first-class  hotels.  No  compulsion  Is 
exerted  In  either  case.  To  puss  laws  ar¬ 
bitrarily  lowering  the  rates  for  sleeping 
car  service  would  be  to  lower  the  standard 
of  such  service.  It  stands  to  reason  ihad 
companies  could  not  be  expected  to  main¬ 
tain  for  SI  the  same  service  they  now 
charge  S2  for.  The  character  of  .the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  sleepers  would  also  be  low¬ 
ered;  the  privacy  of  the  Bleepers 
would  bo  destroyed.  and  crowded 
ears  and  enforced  sacrifice  of 
modesty  and  self-roypect  jvould  result 
frequeiiUy.  TTnder  these  conditions  the 
Age  predicts  that  sleeping  oar  travel  would 
become  a  horror  instead  oi;  a  pleasure  to 
most  of  those  who  now  enjojr  us  ad-' 
vantages. 

There  cun  be  little  doubt  that  much  of 
tho  agitation  against  palace  car  compa¬ 
nies  ha.l  it-j  be.ginnlng  In  the  Pullman 
strike  last  summer  nnd  that  It  la  being 
worked  up  by  political  demagogues  >^ho 
play  upon  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
never  use  palace  cars,  and  would  not 
do  BO  If  the  charge  -was  only  half  a  dollar 
In  addition  to  the  regular  fare.  The 
numerous  biUs  referred  to,  It  Is  claimed, 
are  merely  a  sop  to  the  populistic  spirit 
which  'hates  tho  appearance  of  prosper¬ 
ity  and  comfort.  Still,  It  Is  undoubtedly 


I  In  the  Ronth ' 


B  great  tr  o 
be  foinea, 
ooidlbgly. 


rich  furnlshlD 
servleovand 
intereattag  1 


HE  ROBBED  THE  CARS. 

An  Instance  "Where  the  P.  P.  C.  Co., 
is  Worsted  in  a  Transaction. 

A  negro  woman  applied  to  Justice 
Bolger  to  recover  property  which  had 
been  left  in  a  room  which  she  rented 
from  Qeorge  Hamilton.  She  had  recently 
had  a  falling  out  with  Hamilton  and  left 
the  room  but  claimed  that  he  retained 
some  of  her  clothes.  She  also  said  that 
she  thought  there  was  some  proper^  in 
the  room  which  belonged  to  the  Pull¬ 
man  Palace  Car  Company,  with  which 
Hamilton  bad  been  at  one  time  con- 
.  nected. 

'  Justice  Bolger  sent  his  trusty  consta¬ 
bles,  Ferguson,  O'Donnell  and  Cox  down 
to  arrest  the  man  and  sieze  the  property 
In  the  name  of  the  state  until  an  investi¬ 
gation  could  be  made.  He  then  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Savannah  for  Mr.  C.  C.  Treet, 
the  agent  of  the  company,  who  came 
over  and  identified  enough  bed  and  table 
linen  to  atock  a  small  sized  store. 

Hamilton  !■  In  Jail  awaiting  trial  on  a 
obarge  of  larceny. 


A  TITAN  BAOER. 

The  specUtors  felt  rather.  tb\n  saw  the 
power  exerted  a-  ibe  base msohlueruiaed  full 
Bt  tbe  stBtlon  with  that  peCullBr  gallaptng  mo¬ 
tion  which  Isconvejed  by  an  approaching 
,  comotive.  A  eenileman  who  la  now  very  high 
up  In  tbe  oounolls  of  tbe  nation  was  beard  te 
say  some  ten  years  s«o  that  he  always  htd  to 
shut  bis  Ueth  dewa  verv  hard  when  the 
"UgbtnlDg  e>  prcAs”  paieed  his  home  to  keep 
from  aaontlng.  A  great  many  people  feel  so. 
The  world  has  not  vet  beooine  used  to  having 
dosesoffNata  thing  as  Intent  the  looOmo- 

iii^blle  a  tveaefer  of  enalnet  waa  being  made 
Se  Reporter  boarded  tto  train,  and  ander  the 
ahaparonage  of  Oapt  a  R.  Blawson,  of  the 
O^rirston  and  Ravannah  Road,  waa  provldad 
Wi^  onartera.  Engine  No  8,  of  that  road, 
Snstneer  W.  U.  Martin  at  her  throttle, 
mimd  out  of  the  ejdlag  aid  bvsk^  down 

!S.5!JSa''5'~W"iKr^BS 


)  oapaelty  of  the- 1 


Tbe  special 


high,  and  there  i 
which  uiipcnr  to 
dlertgard  of  the 
public.  _ 


arbitrary  rcgulallona 
'e  been  made  in  entire 
nfort  of  'the  traveling 


MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  A  TRAGEDY.  I 


*r*ln  Thitt5>fl*e.  Sooth-bounJ,  Ban  Into 
a  Wa.hont— Mo  ono  Killed,  but  tbe  Be* 
Tbomae  XMxon,  the  Vamaai  Meir  Cock 
Prcacber.  and  Olb«r»  lojured. 

Tte  fast  mall  train  on  the  Atlantic  0 oast 
Line  noad,  which  leave*  .Florence  at  3  10  A. 
M.  ai.a  arrives  In  Charleston  at  6.08  o’clock, 
was  badly  wricked  a  few  miles  out  of  Flor* 
ence  jeatemay  mornlns.  The  train  dashed 
inton  washout  and,  while  the  onglno  crossed 
the  Chaim  safely,  the  remainlDB  cars  either 
went  down  Into  It  or  were  derailed.  Fortu¬ 
nately  there  were  very  few  people  on  the 
train,  and  none  of  them  were  killed  or  fatally 
Injured.  The  only  Injnrlee  worth  mentlonlns. 
Infect,  weie  severe  bruises  and  ouU 
by  the  famous  youns  preacher  of  New  York, 
tbeBev  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr,  and  Mr  Robert 
Petteway,  the  baggiMtemaster.  The  other 
passengers  were  more  or  less  ehakennp,  bat 
escaped  unhurt. 

The  fest  mail  U  known  to  the  railroad  msn 
as  Train  No  35.  Next  to  the  New  Fotlt  and 
Florida veetlbnle  It  la  the 
tomest  train  on  the  aystem.  It  cornea  sireld^J 
through  from  the  North,  and  la  oomposeuof 
exprees,  baxgage  and  daYf^ohee  and  sleepers 
for  Charleston,  Bavannah  and  Jacksoinriile. 
ICarller  In  the  eeaeon  the  train  coming  doutn 
would  have  been  crowded  with  pMsengers 
and  the  wreck  would  have  hf 
tearful  catastrophe;  and  even  had  It  been  the 
netth- bound  section  of  the  s?™* 
would  have  been  far  worse,  tor  just  now  huu- 
dredi  of  Northern  lonrUts  are  hurrying  dack 

^°]Sr'the  laet  two  or  three  days  and  night  i 
there  have  been  Mrrible  rain  storms  lathe 
Pet-Dee  and  Florence  eectlons.  The  water  In 
the  creeks  and  rlvsrs  has  *■“" 
and  fleode 
’e  fully - 


ncio  iu,w  -..-re  of  the  conditions  a — 

else  knew  that  wasbonU  were  llaWe  to  occur 
nndtr  inch  condltlone.  The  track  wasoare- 

laiiv  :oolied  after - 

water  so  high  It  e 

*^'lhe  fast  mall  pulled  out  of  Florence  at  3.10 
A.  M.  yesterday  on  time.  She  was  In  charge 
of  £i  glneer  John  Mesdora  and  Conductor 
Thomas  Oglesby,  both  of  whom  atettrst-olais 
men  and  offlc'als.  The  passeuger  list  was 
fortnnately,  very  light.  Tue  train  was  In  ex- 
oelleot  sonrilttou,  aid  aside  from  the  tear  of  a 
v/asboui  tbste  was  no  teason  to  apprehend 

ua«  aims  aOn  OD  tb6  NortLsvw^w*  —  *.w.— ,  — - - 

lour  mllee  this  side  of  Fiotenoo.  A  culvert 
bad  been  underrolned  by  a  small  breach 
wllcu  was  swollen  lr*"“ 
ralt  e,  Slid  the  track 
WBS  unable  lo  bear 
trail 


i  iiB  engli 
track  I  avow*/  ». 
it.  Tub  express 


torrent  by  the  heavy 
I  so  weakened  thai  It 
weight  ot  the  heavy 

croesed  the  gap  ea'ely.  but  the 
r  as  soon  as  iQe  coaches  got  on 

_ _  d  bag.age  oaebrs  went 

uuwu  »iid  the  sleepers  were  derailed  and 
thrown  ou  their  sides,  'to  add  to  the  nerror  of 
thetlluaUon  tte  two  rear  ileepp  caaahtttre 
from  a  i  as  lamp  and  begun  to  burn  neroely. 
The  trslnuieu  aid  officials  did  everjtnlng  In 
their  power  for  passer g-rs.  but  It  was 
nlsht,  ono  It  wes  with  gieat  dtffleulty  that 
anyttlbg  could  be  done.  The  aulhorlti^ee  at 
Ftoircce  and  In  tbU  city  were  notlBedas 
oulckly  as  possible,  and  in  a  very  short  time  a 
consttuctlcn  train  and  a  number  of  workmen 
were  on  the  ground. 

When  an  examination  v 
found  t  bat  the  cars  w 
but  that  no  o"“  ‘ 
were  a  good  msL 

enstslueo  by  the 

Dixon 

wh'^s* Vsn^l" ’ed“w  auorber’tra\iran'd  allowed 
to  nrocfed  upon  their  respective  J  lurneys.  A 
laiae  lorce  of  workman  were  kept  at  the 
wreck  all  day  ytsietdar  and  all  trains  sent 
aroni  d  via  Bomter.  runui'  e  frotn  Florence  to  I 
Sumier  on  the  Wllmliigioo.  UolumWa  and 
Aagrsta,from  Sumtor  t  >  l  aui’opn  taeOeilral 
ol  Carolina  and  from  uant  a  to  this  city  on  the 
Noribiastern  In  'lb® 

of  tte  road  waa  nolADd  will  not  be  ioterferad 

”The***ilret 'intimation  which  the  people  of 
Charl<s;on  had  of  the  wreck  was  given  by  the 
non  airlvsl  of  the  Northern  mall  yesier^y 
morning.  Later  the  report  that  ihMe  h^ 
been  an  accident  spread  tarongbonc  the  city.  1 
The  mil  paritcnlars  of  the  affair  were  flret 
learned  from  the  following  dispatch  received 
by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  olfielals  here: 

'■W,  N.  Royall,  Superintendent:  Train  N" 


a^-MDK^rfe  bat  the  oQlF 

bare  w«rt)  tUa  Rev  fboinis 
ncert  Petteway,  baggage* 
s  possible  ail  the  uassengers  ^ 


as  derailed  early  Ibis  morning  nbont  Bve 
miles  sonlh  of  Florence  on  the  NorthoretMO 
BallrosU.  Cause  of  accident  WM  due  to  the 
extraoidlnarlly  heavy  ralufall  in ^at  vicinity 
which  undermined  a  small  culvert  which  gwe 
way  while  the  train  was  pastfng  over  It.  No 
oneiecelvod  any  serious  InJuy.  All  of  the 
nassengers  were  traneferred  and  proceeded  on 
Stir  journey.  Cara  In  train  were  considers 
blydsmaged  and  two  sleeping  cars  damage 
by  fire,  *  “• 

The  following  dispatch  regarding  the  matter 
wte  received  »om  the  correspondent  of  The 
News  and  Contler  at  Florence: 

••Fi.oiix.NCE,  April  17.-8peclal:  Train  35, 
tbeenuib  bound  fast  mall  on  the  NOTth^^ 
ern  Railroad,  which  left  hero  at  3  10  o  clock 
thU  morning  for  Cbatjeeton,  ran  Into  a  wtob> 
out  at  Howe’s  Sroesing,  four  miles  below  this 
city,  and  waa  completely  wrecked.  The 
engine  passed  over  the  washout,  but  the 
tender,  mall,  baggage,  ffretmiass  car  and 
three  sleepers  went  down.  There  were  few 
penenigers  cn  the  train,  none  of  whom  were 
kUleet .  The  Re*  Thomas  Dixon,  J r,  thyiotrt 
Sew  York  preacher  end  oratob  and  BoOort 
Rttaway,  the  bimgemaster,  o7  WUmlngton, 
N .  G.,  received  the  worts  In jorlas,  netibM  to- 
rtcnelT.  Tbs  train  was  In  cbargn^ 

Mbn  Meadors  and  CondooMw  ThtoOgfcsb^ 
feeliber  eras  hnrt.  To  add  to  Ik*  horror  M| 
two  rear  ilcoperstook  firs  ftornrhs  lamnhM  . 
werebotned.  A  larg- force  teal  work  olh^ 
ngibeitaok.  All  trains  will  laavihBnmw 
nna  Lam's,  ■■  B.  a. 


_ _  Ower- 

tumed  at  the  Funotlen. 

.The  5no*rida  Central  and  Peninsular 
railroad  narrowly  escaped  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent  Just  outside  the  city  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  As  the  vestlbuled  train,  No.  87, 
from  Columbia,  was  making  the  junction 
at  tto  Central  railroad  crossing  outside 
the  city  at  4:06  o’clock,  a  journal  of  the 
Pullman  dining  car  “Dolmonte”  gave 
way,  letting  the  body  of  the  car  down  on 
the  track,  and  oausiog  It  to  break  loose 
and  roll  over  on  Its  side. 

The  Pullman  conductor  and  several 
porters  were  In  the  cor  at  the  time  and 
received  a  sevei-e  shaking  up.  Only  one 
person  was  Injured  to  any  extent,  how¬ 
ever,  ono  of  the  porters,  who  was  consid¬ 
erably  bruised  about  the  body.  His  In¬ 
juries  were  not  considered  serious,  how¬ 
ever,  SG  he  was  able  to  walk  from  the  , 
wreck  with  a  little  assistanoo. 

The  troln  was  only  delayed  a  few  min- 1 
utes  by  the  accident  and  came  on  to  the 
city.  The  dining  o»  was  left  lying  across 
the  track.  Roadmastor  Walker  went  out 
with  a  force  ot  hands,  and  after  several 
hours'  work,  suoooedod  in  clearing  the 
track  lor  the  north-bound  trains.  The 
Central  was  not  blocked  by  the  accl- 

^^Had  not  the  train  been  moving  very 
slowly  at  the  time,  the  accident  mlfbt 
have  been  much  more  serious,  as  the  fall 
of  the  heavy  dining  car  might  have 
thrown  one  of  the  passenger  cars  from 
the  track.  _ 


THrStlJANTiC  COAST  LINE  fSTAfrpN  IN  "I 


An  Army  of  Vagabonds  Swoops  Sown 
on  the  Overturned  Slnlng  Oar— The 
Porters  on  Ouard  Drove  Them  Back. 
The  Silver  and  Wines  What  the  Bob¬ 
bers  Were  After. 

The  dining  car  “Delmonte,”  which  was 
overturned  in  the  accident  at  the  South 
Bound  Junction,  outside  the  city,  Sunday 
afternoon,  was  gotten  up  yesterday  and 
brought  Into  the  city.  The  car  is  consid¬ 
erably  damaged,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
Pullman  company  will  have  a  big  bill  for 
damages  against  the  Florida  Central  and 
Peninsular  railroad.  All  the  crockery 
was  smashed  and  the  woodwork  badly 
bruised,  besides  the  broken  axle,  which 
caused  the  accident.  The  porter,  who 
was  in  the  car,  was  oiily  slightly  injured. 

The  two  negro  porters  who  were  left  to 
guard  the  car  at  night  had  a  roost  un¬ 
pleasant  experience,  which  they  do  not 
care  to  repeat.  The  junction,  as  is  well 
known,  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
favorite  resort  of  tramps  sojourning  tem¬ 
porarily  in  tho  neighborhood.  It  did  not 
take  the  tramps  long  to  scent  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  they  gathered  like  eagles  to  the 
prey.  Their  intention  was  to  loot  the 
oar  of  the  wines  and  eatables  which  they 
believed  It  to  contain.  They  evidently 
expected  to  hold  high  revel. 

Th<  porters  say  there  waa  a  small 
army  of  the  tramps  around  the  car.  lAte 
at  night  the  trami>s  gathered  around  the 
car  and  made  threatening  demonstra¬ 
tions.  They  demanded  admittanoe  to  the 
car,  and  threatened  to  burn  It  if  they' 
were  refused.  Both  tho  negroes  were 
badly  frightened,  but  one  of  them  had  a 
pistol  with  which  he  managed  to  stand 
the  tramps  off.  It  is  said  that  the  porters 
compromised  with  the  tramps  by  banding 
out  a  supply  of  wine  and  eatables,  but 
this  report  is  not  authenticated. 


ROUOBD  IX  A  Pi;i.I,MAX  CAB. 


W.  H.  Hnrvey  hnlnig  the  Company  for 
(he  Vulue  of  a  Diamond  t'lii. 

W.  H.  Harvey,  thiough  his  attorneys, 
Messrs.  Joseph  M.  Dreye*  and  William 
p.  Hardee,  Hied  suit  In  the  city  court  yes¬ 
terday  against  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company  for  tlS5  damages  for  the  loss  of 
i  a  diamond  pin.  v 

The  plaintiff  claims  that  on  Jan.  13, 
1895,  he  waa  In  one  of  the  company’s  cars, 
travelling  from  Savannah  to  Waycross, 
that  sometime  In^  the  night  after  he 
had  retired  to  his  berth  a  diamond  pin, 
which  he  wore  In  his  scarf  was  stolen, 
and  that  the  theft  was  due  to  the  care¬ 
lessness  and  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  which  failed  to  provide  the 
proper  watch  and  care  over  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  its  patrons  In  the  ear. 

The  case  is  very  similar  In  many  re- 
speeis  to  the  one  brought  by  Miss  Bllse 
Martin  ot  South  Carolina,  In  which  she 
Dvered  some  ITOii  for  the  loss  ot  valua- 
■  ■  which  was  stolen  from  her 


hie  Jewelry  w 
berth  while  si 


SUrnB-WB  COURT  OF  THE  STATE. 


The  Decision  In  the  Hnrvey  Cn^i 
From  Snvannnl^ 

Atlanta,  On.,  July  lO«*-^he  supreme  court  | 
to-day  affirmed  the  Judgment  ol  the  city 
court  of  Savannah  In  the  ifaae  of  the  Pull, 
man  Palace  Oar  Company  v».  Harvey. 
Harvey  while  a  passenger  loet  a  valuable 
diamond  pin  and  claimed  that  he  had  been 
robbed.  The  oompany  le  held  responelble. 
Other  deohHons  were: 


(Photo  taken  for  The  Wojld 

THE  PULLMAN  CO.  LIABLE. 

IT  511  ST  PROTECT  ITS  PASSENGERS 
PR05I  LOSSES  BY  THEFT. 

The  Snpreme  Court  Snetalns  the  De-  . 
cUion  of  the  City  Conrt  In  the  Cnsc  : 
of  Mlee  Ellse  C.  Martin  Aaralnet  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.— Cunneen 
Cete  a  New  Trial,  Bat  Male  Hen¬ 
derson  Slnst  Pny  His  Fine— The 
Judgment  Against  5Ir.  William 
Kehoe  to  Stand— Other  Oectslons 
of  Interest  Here.  ^ 

The  supreme  court  has  just  banded  (town 
several  decisions  In  cases  taken  up  from 
the  Savannah  courts,  some  of  which  con-  j 
tain  many  points  of  Interest. 

Notably  among  these  waa  the-  case  of 
Miss  Ellse  C.  Martin  of  South  Carolina 
against  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 
While  traveling  In  a  Pullman  car  between 
Chattanooga  and  Macon  In  March,  1892. 
she  lost  a  pocket  book  from  her  hand-  | 
sachel,  which  was  In  her  berth,  contain-  i 
Ing  *35  In  money  and  between  *900  and  *700 
worth  of  Jewelry.  She  brought  suit  against 
the  company  In  the  city  court  here,  as  It 
has  an  agency  tn  this  city,  and  alleged 
carelessness  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  ] 
the  company  In  that  her  property  was 
not  given  sufficient  protection  while  she 
was  asleep.  In  December,  1893,  she  was 
given  n  verdict  for  *635.  In  the  decision  In 
this  case,  sustaining  the  lower  court  In  its 
refusal  to  grant  a  new  trial,  the  supreme 
I  court  says : 

I  "Without  a  reference  lo  tlie  law  regulat¬ 
ing  the  liability  of  a  sleeping  car  company 
I  for  the  loss  of  property  by  a  passenger. 

I  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  Us  em¬ 
ployes,  It  Is  clear  that.  In  a  case  where 
the  jury  could  reasonably  Infer  from  the 
evidence  that  the  property  lost  by  a  pas-  ! 
sengor  consisted  of  a  sum  of  money  and 
such  articles  as  she  might  for  her  personal 
convenience  and  adornment  have  appro¬ 
priately  carried  with  her  In  the  car,  and 
that  the  same  was  stolen  by  an  employe 
of  the  company  while  the  passenger  was 
under  his  protection,  the  company  la 
liable. 

"The  verdict  Is  supported  by  the  evi¬ 
dence,  and  the  court  did  not  abuse  Its  dis¬ 
cretion  In  refusing  a  new  trial.  ” 

The  plaintiff  was  assesed  for  the  costs 
ot  certain  matter  In  the  brief  of  evidence, 
which  the  supreme  court  did  not  consider 
necessary.  This,  however,  amounted  to 
only  about  *1.50. 

Judge  William  D.  Harden  appeared  for 
i  the  plaintiff  and  Hon.  Pope  Barrow  for 
the  defendant.  The  case  Is 
Ing  one.  In  that  It  Is  the  flyst  of  Its  kind 
I  that  has  been  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  in  this  state.  'The  ruling  In  effect 
Is  that  sleeping  car  companies  are  ro- 
UUlred  to  exercise  all  necessary  Precau¬ 
tions  and  to  keep  a  watch  through  their 
agents  to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  P*^P" 


erty  belonging  to  their  passengers.  Mr. 

I  Barrow  carried  the  case  to  the  supreme 
I  court  three  separate  times,  the  first  being 
I  on  a  demurrer,  which  was  overruled  by 
tho  city  court;  the  second  on  a  motion 
to  grant  a  non-suit  which  was  refused, 

'  and  the  last  time  on  the  merits  of  tha 
case.  The  court  was  sustained  In  each  of 
''  Its  rulings.  .  I 


by  Wilson  A  Royall,  Savannah,  Ga.) 

Ali£W0.  F.  A. 

Ur.  Joseph  Richardson  About  to  Enter  tha 
Servloeofthe  East  Coast  Lines. 

Mr.  Joseph  Richardson,  for  the  past  lour 
years  district  superintendent  In  Jacksonville 
of  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  company,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  that  position  and  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  passenger  agent  of  the  East 
Coastlines  Ctho  St.  Augustine  route),  the  I 
resignation  and  the  appointment  to  take 
effect  on  July  1,  next.  Mr.  Richardson’*  | 
letter  of  resignation  bears  the  date  of  JuneU, 
and  was  addressed  to  Mr.  James  Martin, 
superintendent  of  the  Atlanta  division  at 
Philadelphia,  os  followa; 

“Dbar  Sir.— I  have  been  tendered  by 
President  Flagler  tbe  general  passenger 
agency  of  the  at.  Augustine  route,  and  aa 
the  oner  carries  with  It  an  Increase  in  aaL 
ary  and  greater  opportunities,  I  have  decided 
lo  accept,  and  hereby  tender  my  resignation 
,  of  the  position  which  I  now  oecimy,  and 
ask  that  It  be  accepted  to  take  effect  not 
later  than  July  1,  proximo.  I  leave  tho 
employ  of  the  Pullman  company  with  a 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies 
tendered  mo  by  yourself,  Mr.  Bostwlck,  and 
other  officials  of  the  company  during  my 
eleven  years  of  service,  and  with  feelings 
of  regret.  I  will  esteem  It  a  pleasure  to  In¬ 
troduce  my  successor  to  the  railroad  people 
and  to  aid  him  In  every  way  possible.’’ 

In  his  letter  accepting  the  resignation,  Mr. 
Martin  says;  “In  accepting  your  resignation 
I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  to  yon  that  It 
I  is  with  much  regret  that  our  managieroe^vj 
loses  your  services,  and  our  general  ofllcers'l 
join  me,  end  others  of  the  dWalon  office.  In 
extending  to  you  out  hearty  cangratulatlons, 
and  in  wishing  you  every  success  In  your 
new  Held  of  duty.’’ 

AVrltlng  from  Chicago  under  date  of  Juno 
13,  Mr.  C.  A.  Garcelon,  gencntl  superintend. 

'  ont,  says:  “While  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
the  position  which  you  are  to  assume  is 
more  lucrative  than  tie  one  yon  have  filled 
for  some  time  past  with  this  company,  at  the 
same  time  I  regret  that  you  should  have  con- 
sidered  it  necessary  to  sever  your  connection 
with  this  company,  as  your  services  were 
highly  satisfactory  and  you  were  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  beat  superintendents  In'  the . 
service.’’  .  ,  ... 

T.  H.  Wlckes,  second  vice-president  of  thad 
Jhillman  company,  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rteb-J 
'  ardson  on  the  subject  ot  bis  reslgnattouA 
says :  “While  I  regret  very  much  to  bafc 
you  sever  your  connection  with  this  con*- -I 
.pany,  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  upon 

Sour  appointment  to  such  an  Important  pixiU 
on  amf  wish  you  every- sncceae  In  your  new 
field.” 

For  so  young  a  man  Mr.  Richardson’s  ad* 
vance  In  the  railroad  service  has  been  very 
rapid.  He  was  born  In  Auburn,  N.  T.,  Ini 
18&t,  and  after  receiving  his  education  there 
and  at  Renovo  and  Beading,  Fa.,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  FuUman  Fslaee 
Car  company  In  September,  18S1,  as 
clerk  In  the  Philadelphia  office,  and 
has  since  held  positions  of  trust 
with  the  company  tn  Washington,  Savannah, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago .  From  a  poaltion 
in  the  general  auperlntendent’s  office  In  the 
latter  city  he  was  promoted  to  the  snperln- 
tendencyst  Jacksonville,  January  1, 1888,  at 
which  time  he  was  33  years  of  age.  He  now 
assumes  the  poeltlon  of  general  passenger 
agent  in  one  of  tbe  leading  transportation 
Imes  In  Florida — a  line  which  Is  destined  In 
the  near  future  to  be  one  ot  the  most  im- 
portent  In  tho  whole  South. 

Mr.  Richardson’s  successor  has  not  yet 
been  named,  but  It  Is  rumored  that  the  place 
will  be  flllecl  either  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  for  a 
long  time  associated  with  Mr.  Richardson, 
or  by  Ihe  present  district  superintendent  at 
Savannah. 
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)THI»a  LIKE  IT  ON  WHEELS. 


he  efficient  ciltcrgre  of  ’eiectrloftn  jf.  feVi 
■  .'Jttlr.  furnkrteti  the  car  with  torltllMt  Jln- 
andeecent  iifrhts.  In  case  of  the  fallnri. 
'/t  the  electricity  the  gas  Jet«  are  put  In 
ise,  and  In  the  event  uf  that  aubhtttute 
'oilllns  a  email  cloiet  fllted  with  some  hun¬ 
dred  or  mors  Ktlrosene  lamps  filled  and 
•'^•ady  for  uje  la  at  band  to  aupifly  the  de- 
Irlency.  Speaklna  of  ,the  electrical  appll- 
inces  of  the  eai*'I)rin<fs  to  mind  a  cunninp 
/ttlo  contrivance  In  the  form  of  an  a(.’- 
mstahle  Incandescent  window  Ilffht  on  all 
he  drawlny  and  state  room  cars  for  lllu- 
ninating  the  berihis  after  they  are  mad. 
ip  should  a  llaht  be  desired,  or  for  the  usi 
>f  persons  deeiring  to  regd  by  a  stronii 
Ight. 

When  one  ells  down  in  the  exquisitelv 
ittcd  dining  car.  hung  in  dark  green  da- 


.  mo<lern  Improvementa  are  annually  ex¬ 
hausted  to  jierfect  the  service. 

THE  KOLl.  OP  HONOR. 

Tlie  roads  Interested  In  the  train  are  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Richmond, 
l-'rederlclwburg  and  Potomac  Railroad, 
I  he  .  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Plant  system 
and  the  Plorlda  East  Coast  Railway,  five 
lines  which  Jointly  make  the  greatest 
.vu.ik  route  from  New  York  and  the  Kae 
to  Jacksonville  and  the  Sub-Tropics.  The 
general  railroad  order  establishing  the 
service  Ig  gigned  by  a  small  army  of  offi¬ 
cials.  The  train  leaves  New  York  dally 
except  Sunday  at  LSI)  P.  M..  at  12.53  P.  M., 
the  following  '  day.  Just  twenty  hours 
and  twenty-three  minutes  later,  the  tour- 
l.st  Is  In  Charleston:  or  at  7.45  P.  M.,  he 
Is  In  at.  Augustine,  twenty-seven  hours 
and  fifteen  minutes  out  of  New.  Jork. 

The  officers  of  the  road  are  naturally 
very  proud  of  their  great  train;  so  when 
the  first  of  the  four  vestibule  trains  en¬ 
gaged  In  this  special  service  came  South 
last  Tueadgy  Mr  H.  C.  McFadden,  who  Is  a 
worthy  assistant  to  that  prince  of  South- 


OKBAT  HSir  rOBK  AltD 
•LOaiJiA  YESTtBUlE  XBAllf. 


‘he  modem  age,  say  the  historians,  was 
liered  In  by  the  Invention  or  discovery 
the  magnetic  needle,  gunpowder  and 
nting,  and  the  age  of  material  progress, 
•  present  one  of  course,  heralded  slm- 
rly  by  steam  navigation,  railroads  and 
egraph  lines.  One  German  named  gen- 
man  characterises  the  decade  which 
ve  birth  to  the  latter  three— the 
srs  from  1830  to  1840— as  “the  cradle  of 
3  epoch.” 

llstorlans  are  very  learned  persona. 


_  feels  a 

►wlodge  that 
be  made  up 
I  and  potted 

ARTIST  CHEF 

3  to  be  set  upon  the  hoard.  The  kitchen, 
Arine  closets,  pantries  and  tee  rooms  occu- 
.>y  almost  an  entire  oar,  and  the  meals  ari- 
.lerfectly  prepared  and  magnificently 
urved.  The  menu  Includes  every  delicacy 
lo  'be  had  from  the  New  York  or  Florida 
rnarkets.  It  Includes  all  the  choice  vege- 
iiiblea,  fowls,  meats  and  game  of  the  on. 
‘.nd  all  the  tropical  fruits  and  early  daln- 
ies  of  the  others.  It  has  been  said,  and 
iiistly,  that  the  service  on  board  the  din- 
nig  car  “GHeey”  approaches  nearly 
o  that  of  the  Waldorf  in  New  York. 
.5ald  a  gray-halred  old  bon  vivant,  as  he 
-arved  hIs  wild  duck  and  arranged  his 
Tiayonnalsed  salad  to  his  liking:  “I  have 
lever  in  my  life  hod'a  meal  so  good  out- 
‘dde  the  Waldorf  Hotel  In  New  York.” 

Hygela  water  Is  used  exclusively  on  the 
‘able.  A  dinner  fit  for  the  gods,  which, 
■>y  the  old  European  style  of  charg- 
ng,  would  cost  nothing  under  85,  is  served 
at  $1.  with  no  extra  charges  save  for 
wines.  About  this  department  a  word 
■ihould  (be  said.  The  wine  list  Includes  ev¬ 
ery  reputable  brand  of  champagne,  white 
wines,  clarets.  Burgundies,  hocks,  beers, 
ales  and  cordials  that  are  known  to  cofn- 
merce.  The  prices  attached  are  all  regu¬ 
lar.  No  wines  or  liquors  are  sold  In  prohi¬ 
bition  States,  'but 

WHEN  THE  “LINE"  IS  CROSSED 
the  corks  pop  right  merrily!  The  dining 
car  is  In  the  charge  of  an  efficient  corps 
of  white-coated  waiters,  and  under  the 
able  management  of  Conductor  H.  Holt, 
a  courteous  officer  and  a  pleasing  gentle- 
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us  since  the  birth  of  the  steam  engine, 
pld  trdnslt,  for  mind  and  matter,  the 
egraph  wire  and  the  locomotive,  has 
ced  civilization  Into  a  double-quick, 
lan  off  on  the 'world's  outskirts  responds 
re  now  in  a  decade  to  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
snoes  than  Britain  did  in  the  four 
idred  years  that  it  remained  under  Ro- 
n  domination.  But  whether  rapid  trans- 
las  fulfilled  Its  mission,  and  has  attaln- 
Ita  own  hipest  development,  or  Wheth- 
Its  influence  on  events  Is  yet  merely  In 
infancy  remains  to  be  seen, 
ilready  In  the  penumbra  of  electrical 
iffiances  and  aerial  navigation  men 
jse  for  the  reply  which  the  next  cen- 
y  will  give.  Progress  Is  no  longer  a 
roh,  but  a  mad  rush;  and  many  people 
ifeas  to  be  still  undecided  as  to  whether 
!  present  course  of  events  leads  to  the 
fck  of  tbe  world  or  the  birth  of  the  mll- 


ger  traffllc  manager  of  the  Plant  system 
issued  an  Invitation  to  all  the  leading 
newspapers  In  this  section  to  send  repre- 
1  sentatives  to  accompany  him-  over  the 
route  and  to  personally  inspect  the  accom¬ 
modations  furnished  the  public.  The  Sa¬ 
vannah  Morning  News  sent  Mr.  Reeves, 
the  Atlanta  Journal  Mr.  Roland  Reed 
and  there  were  other  correspondents  and 
guests  enough  to  make  a  very  Jolly  party 

at  the  delightful  lunch  which  was  f - ^ 

between  Savannah  and  Waycross. 
ter  of  Trains  Malloy  of  the  Char 
and  Savannah  Road  made  the  trip  do 
Savannah  to  see  that  the  great  train 
its  schedule  and  went  successfully 
his  division  of  the  route  and  han( 

Capt  Steve  Malone  represented  the  _ 

pany  officially  as  far  south  as  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

The  schedule  Is  remarkably  fast  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  St.  Augustine,  but 
at  times  the  running  Is  phenomenal.  On 
the  stretch  between  Ashley  .Tunctlon  and 
Yemassee  for  Instance,  a  distance  of  fif¬ 
ty-four  miles  in  which  two  dead  stops  are 
made,  water  is  taken  once,  three  draw  i 
bridges  are  crossed  and  pauses  are  mode  ] 
for  crossings,  the  schedule  allows  the 
train  but  72  minutes  all  told.  The  actual 
running  time  for  two-lhlrds  of  the  way  Is 
consequently  necessarily  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute,  but  the  tourist  might  be  reclin¬ 
ing  In  a  cosy  comer  at  home  so  far  as  Jerk 
for  the 


rleston 
own  to 
i  made 


,  as  It  may.  the  times  continue  to 
nd  men  and  methods  continue  to 
rlth  them.  The  gentlemen  whose 
Jt  Is  to  furnish  the  world  with 
nslt,  know  what  Is  expected  of 
d  they  have,  so  far  at  least,  suc- 
n  meeting  popular  expectation 
successfully  as  persons  of  other 
lave  done.  If  the  locomotive  has 
the  world  It  has  not  been  ne- 
of  Us  own  development.  Two 
irs  have  little  more  than  elapsed 


or  Jar  Is  concerned  during  the 
TRAIN  ITSELF  IS  A  ROLLING  PAL¬ 
ACE. 

a  palace  with  every  luxury  and  moderi 
aptfilance  for  corfort  and  convenience  tha 
money  could  commawd  a'nd  a  faultles 
taste  select.  There  is  absolutely  nothin) 


ich  required  "all 
fogs"  to  run  In' 

I  remain  there  till 
t  a  few  readers  of 
recall  a  time  when 
g  express”  could 


Sund^ 


and  smoking  car 
30  wise  from  the 
It  Is  finished  In  < 


The  drawing  and  state  rc 
and  “Milton,”  and  the  d 
room,  the  Amphlons,  unde: 
can?  of  Mr  A.  G.  Keyser, 
elegance  and  artistic  beaut: 
be  devoted  to  descriptions  < 
detail  work  of  these  three 
awde  would  fall  to  convey 


car.  tbe  “Aladdin,”  as  it  Is  named,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rear  of  the  train  the  passen¬ 
gers  all  meet  on.  common  ground.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  their  claim  on  special  srate 
rooms  or  berths,  assigned  to  them  by  num¬ 
ber.  The  "Aladdin"  -  Is  a  little  glass- 
walled  boudoir  hung  in  pale  blue  and  gold, 
fitted  up  with  upholstered  wicker  chairs 
here  and  there,  set  carelessly  about  near 
tables  laden  with  all  the  leading  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodJcals-Judge,  Puck.  Vogpie, 
Harper’s  and  the  Century  publications. 
At  one  end  of 'the  car  is  fixed  an  eecretoire 
fitted  up  with  every  appurtenance  for 
writing.  The  paper  is  engraved  with  the 
words:  “En  Route  Vestibule  Car  Alad¬ 
din.”  The  moll  Is  collected  and  posted  at 
the  nearest  office.  The  outside  end  of  It  le 
enclosed  In  a  brass  Ijalcony:  the  glass 
wIndioWB  reach  almost  to  the  floor,  and  so 
.afford  an  uninteriupted  view  as  the  land 
escapes  by  landscape  as  the  train  flashea 
by.  The  country,  level  and  dreary  as  it 
might  be  to  some  eyes,  the  horizon  lines 
broken  only  by  masses  of  moss-hung  pine 
trees  and  palms,  is  nevertheless  of  unceas¬ 
ing  Interest  to  the  travelling  pdbllc. 

THE  BLACK,  OOZY  MARSHEa 
also  come  in  for  a  share  of  Interested  at¬ 
tention,  one  lady  remarking  that  she  pre¬ 
sumed  “those  swamps  must  be  where  the 
runaway  slave*  used  to  hide." 

A  novel  and  attractive  Innovation  In  the 
ladies’  dressing  rooms  is  the  addition  this 
year  of  a  well  trained  lady's  maid,  dressed 
n  the  neatest  of  dark  gowns,  with  spot- 
eas  white  cap,  apron,  collar  and  cuffs. 
This  maid  attemte  to  the  baths,  takes 
-barge  of  the  wraps,  amuses  the  children 
.n  the  train,  asslats  the  ladles  In  dressing 
and  makes  herself  generally  Indlspenaa- 


wrought  idlk  embroidery  cm  rep  In  various 
tones  of  red-browns.  The  heavy  plate 
glass  mirrors  are  deeply  and  elaborately 
set  and  reflecting  the  car  on  every  aide 
seemingly  enlarge  and  prolong  It.  The  cur¬ 
tains  of  il'he  cats  are  of  raw  silk  with  the 
patterns  in  laurel  empire  wreaths  darned 
onto  them  In  tinsel  chenille.  Anything  rich¬ 
er  or  m'ore  elegant  It  is  difficult  to  imagine. 
Some  of  the  portlerres.  notable  those 
draped  between  the  dining  car  and  but¬ 
ler’s  pantries  ai’e  of  heavy  silk  lopes 
twisted  with  gold  threads.  The  dlnilng  car 
brMltantly  lighted  at  night,  with  tbe  dam¬ 
ask  curtains  drawn  and  the  many  tables 
spread  with  their  'hemstitched  damask  and 
gleaming  silver  and  glass.  Is  a  sight  worth 
the  trip  to  see.  Speaking  of  the  dining 
room,  the  wall  above  each  table  la  of 
mirror,  and  fastened  against  this  In  some 
mys'terloua  way  Is  a  semi-circular  fancy 
Jardiniere,  filled  with  luxuriant  maiden's 
hair  ferns  and  delicate  slender  palms.  The 
graceful  foliage  extends  far  beyond  the 
sides  of  the  mirror,  whlcfh  duplicate*  It  aid 
infinitum,  and  makes  the  entire  wall  of  the 
dining  car  a  continuous  mass  of  feathery 
fern  Bpreeoery.  These  baskets  of  ferns  are 
removed  from  the  cars  at  the  end  of  the 
"run"  and  are  put  into  a  “nursery.”  where, 
like  fine  ladles,  'they  recover  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  fhelr  travels. 

A  thomand  other  beauties  amd  conveni¬ 
ence*  might  be  noticed  here.  the.  perfection 
of  the  bell-call  eystem  on  board;  the  duet 
protector*;  the  new  patent  arrangement 
for  preventing  the  window  shades  from 
"flapping;”  the  foot  rests  and  foot  cush¬ 
ions;  a  thousand  more  things  might  he 
told  of  the  efficlenoy  and  courteousnets  of 
the  entire  corps  of  offlclalo  In  charge  of 
the  cars;  hut  fife  is  short  and  time  and 
space  are  limited. 


Passing  from  one  car  to  another  the 
raveller  encounters  no  sudden  change  ot 
tmosphere,  for  tne  cars  are  connected  by 
'djuslable  "box-hoods,"  which  make  of 
he  entire  train  of  oars  one  suite  all  under 
■over.  These  cars  are  uniform  In  temipera- 
ure  and  are  all  delightfully  heated,  the 
leating  and  cooling  appartus  being  one  of 
he  new  Improvements  of  the  year.  The 
■ars  con  be  heated  or  cooled  at  will  as  the 
A-eather  demands  In  a  space  of  twenty 
nlnutes.  The  process  of  cooling  off  the 
•ars  Is  one  which  seem#  an  especially  for- 
iinate  and  hwpy  patent.  Nothing  Is 
nore  unpleasant  than  an  over-heated 
oom,  and  cars  more  Iban  rooms  arc  so 
/ten  at  a  sloKenlrig  degree  of  tempera- 


flmalor  J«lm8haRn«B  !•  right  There 
more  ermpethy  for  ttie  Poll- 
ysfi  Pdaoe  Oer  Oompenjr  ia  tbie  ooan- 
try  if  it  would  not  try  to  etifle  iti  petroni 
by  patting  down  the  upper  bertha.  The 
jmff-nrahla  rale  of  this  concern  is  that 
dhe  upper  berth  must  come  down 
erhether  it  ie  occupied  or  not 
Thia  may  be  a  email  matter,  but  the 
policy  of  tbe  company  ia  also  decidedly 
ntpsil-  The  Georgia  legielatnre  has 
r«s.4a  a  lick  at  the  upper  berth,  but  tbe 
matter  baa  never  been  adjoeted.  Poa- 
eibly  tbe  etrike  may  teach  the  Pnll- 
lome  liberality  in  thia  matter. 
'The  company  may  take  a  broader  view 
send  gi4W  ita  patrona  more  freah  air  and 
freedom  in  tetnre. 

I  The  qneetion  hae  already  been  esked 
lln  tbeee  atragglea  that  a  corporation' 
iwUoh  crampa  it  paaaeiigerB  may  crowd  | 
dtalaborera.  At  any  rate  tbe  traveling 
.public  faae  thia  much  intereat  in  the  boy- 1 
<jott.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  proteet 
rsgainat  the  Polimans  came  not  from  Debe 
'^nt  from  a  plntocrat  like  John  Sherman. 

Thb  okdeb  of  the  Inter-State  commission 
for  tbe  railroads  to  show  their  pass  lists  ro- 
oolls  s  story  once  related  to  the  writer  by  tha 
manager  of  one  of  the  Western  trunk  lines. 
A  gontleman  who  wished  to  go  from  Chicago 
to  Riverside,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles, 
called  at  tbe  manager’s  office  in  tbe  midst  ot  a 
heavy  rainstorm  for  a  pass.  When  the  pass 
.  had  been  given  to  him  tbe  gentleman  rose  to 
go,  but  stopped  at  the  door  and  came  hack. 

“Here,”  said  be,  throwing  tbe  pass 'on  the 
uionsger’s  desk,  “I’m  going  to  give  that  back 
I  and  punish  myself  by  paying  my  fare.” 

“Whyf”  asked  the  manager. 

“Because  I  have  been  an  Infernal  fool.  The 
I  fare  to  Riverside  is  only  thirty  cents,  and  I 
hired  a  carriage  for  $3  to  come  over  here  In  the 
rain  after  thia  pass.” 

And  this  In  turn  recalls  an  incident  which 
came  under  the  writer’!  pereonal  ce'tservaUon 
a  few  years  ago. 

A  lobbyist  at  SpringBeld,  HI.,  who  had  been 
a  railroad  deadhead  for  many  years,  was  called 
to  his  home,  about  forty  miles  from  Chicago, 
by  a  telegram  announcing  tbe  aerious  lllnesa 
of  bis  wife.  When  be  reached  Chicago  It  waa 
ate  In  the  evening  and  there  was  butane  more 
train  to  his  town  that  night.  Ae  be  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  train-time  he  noticed  tbe  con¬ 
ductor  was  a  new  man,  whom  ha  did 
not  know,  and  then  for  tha  first  time  he 
called  to  mind  tbe  fact  that  he  bad  left  his 
annual  pass  over  that  road  In  bis  room  at 
Springfield.  Approaching  the  conductor,  be 
introduced  himself  and  told  the  clrcumstancea; 
■aid  that  all  tbe  old  oonductore  knew  him  and 
he  never  had  to  show  his  pass  to  them,  so 
he  bad  been  careless  about  it. 

“1  have  no  doubt  It  is  all  right,”  said  the 
conductor,  “but  I  caunot  carry  you.” 

“But,”  said  tbe  gentleman  pleadingly,  “my 
wlfels  verylll.  ‘I  wi«l  gohomeon  this  train.” 

“1  am  sorry,”  replied  tbe  conductor,  “bnt  I 
eannol  carry  you.” 

“Ia  there  anybouy  around  here  authorized 
I  to  Issue  a  pass?  Anybody  who  can  will  give 
'  me  one.” 

Tbe  conductor  knew  of  nobody  around  the 
depot  who  had  thatauthority. 

“Well,”  said,  the  lobbyist  In  despair,  “I 
shall  have  to  drive'out  there  and  I  don’t  know 
tbe  road,  and  it  will  take  me  all  night  any¬ 
way.” 

The  conductor  was  at  last  touched  by  the 
lobbyist’s  predicament,  and  said; 

“I  can’t  carry  you  for  notbing,  but  I  wlU  ad¬ 
vance  the  money  to  you  It - ” 

“Thunder  and  Hghtningl”  exclaimed  the 
lobbyist,  smiling  all  over,  “I’ve  got  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  right  here  lo  my  pocket,”  and  he 
nm  off  to  buy  a  ticket.  When  be  came  back 
;  ha  said; 

j  “Conduotor,  If  you  hadn’t  mentioned  money 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  paying  my 
fare.  I  had  forgotten  that  I  could  travel  on 
Snythlog  bnt  a  pass.” 

BUlaiswMlLlO. 


BpUndld  Svrrlo*  Provided  for  tho  Towlet* 
by  the  Atlentio  Cooet  I-lue  and  the  Pull. 

•nan  Palace  Car  Company-Liixiirloe  oi 
■lodero  Travel- IJJo  thaU.  W^t^Uv- 

The  Atlantic  ’  rifTnd 

vestlbuled  train,  between  New  ^ork  and 
St  Augustine,  made  Its  first  Aver 

this  season  yesterday.  wnen 

left  New  York  Monday  evening,  an*’ 

14  «ml°?orhe'C^to\‘H“en: 

.'lid  record  when  It  mt^lf on 

new  Thedufe  for  the  reason.  There  were 
slxty-lwo  passengers  on  ^^rd,  and  y , 
were  all  delighted  with  :„,.on. 

polntments  of  the  train  and  the  exception 
able  service  which  It  P’™’'*'*®'*-., u 
The  first  trip  of  the  famous  -  spec.al  b 
oi*v»v«  an  ©vent  in  railroad  clrciea.  i 
omclafs  o?  the  several  Individual  svatem 
iiit«i©«ted  in  ItB  welfare  tneet  it  at  various 
points  on  Its  route,  and  with  the  employees 

t;reatps\  of  Southern  "flyerB  aecompllsb-S 
ihJ  task  assigned  It.  When  the  vestibule 
ra4  Imo  thoStlon  yesterday  af^noon 
u  was  met  by  President  C.  S.  yadsiien,  ci 

llcltlng  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 

Mr  Polhemus.  soliciting  agent  of  11*®  Pla  t 
system,  Mr  McCoy,  trfn  master  for  ^the 

ESISmms 

Sn«y’  "V 

MllcitSde  girding  the  “'® 

’’“T^hr^ame'splrit  was^S^ftted  by  the 
representatives  of  the 

Mr  R.  C.  Edwards,  tho  district  superln 
tendent  of  the  Pullman  ?ala®e  Car  Com- 
’’""^;,a^rd‘'K^s:^“?mrup  foTs^hfng'on 
Monday  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  take  ofR- 
dal  cSarge  of  the  kreat  tmln  the  moment 
11  came  within  his  Jurisdiction,  and  he  was 
makSHhe  first  trlP  with  It  through^  m  | 

St  Augustine  simply  to  see  that  the  s 
son’s  service  was  Inaugurated  successful¬ 
ly,  Aside  from  being  personally  we  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  «  ms 

profession.  Mr  Edwards  Is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  officials  In  the  service  °t  th®  I'd!! 
man  Company.  A  few  years  ago  he 
himself  a  Pullman  car  conductor,  hut  his 
personal  accomplishments.  h‘?Jt"°^*®^j^® 
of  affairs,  his  executive  ability  and  his 
thorough  grasp  of  the  details  of  his  work 
orSl  him  rapid  and  well  deserved  pro- 
Ztion.'  Uke  th^e  man  of  old.  haring  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things  he  was  soon 
made  ruler  over  many.  His  authority  now 
extends  over  a  district  stretching  south  to 
Savannah,  west  beyond 
Ohio  River,  and  north  to  Washington.  He 
has  made  the  Pullman  service  ‘he  South 
as  efficient  as  that  in  any  section  of  the 

^Not  the  least  of  the  traits  of  character 
which  especially  lit  Mr  Edwards  for  the 
successful  discharge  of  his  onerous  duties 
's  an  ability  to  select  his  assistants  and 
■workmen  wisely,  and  to  manage  them 
well  Possessed  of  much  grace  of  manner 
hlmseff?  he  reculres  a  aimllar  accomplish-. 
ment  in  the  men  in  whose  keeping  the  Pull-  . 
man  Company  places  Its  guests  The  result 
is  that  the  conductors  on  the  special,  | 
while  omitting  no  Jot  of  the  strictest  at¬ 
tention  to  their  duties  bear  themselves  ^ 
courteous  hosts  rather  than  as  officials 
uerfornilnsf  no  more  than  tho  worK  as- 
Hignerthem.  Capt  G.  W.  Haller,  who  was 
In  charge  of  the  vestibule  yesterday.  Is  pos¬ 
sibly  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  Ws 
characteristic  of  the  service  In  Mr  Ed¬ 
wards’s  district.  Mr  Haller  has  done  much 
to  bring  the  service  Its  present  honorable 
repute  In  this  secUon  of  the  country,  and 
In  doing  so  he  has  made  himself  many  per¬ 
sonal  friends  all  along  the  route  froin 
New  York  to  St  Augustine.  At  PrettV 
much  every  step  yesterday  some  ot  nis 
friends  had  come  out  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  return  to  the  South,  and  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  upon  the  splendid  manner 
in  which  his  train  was  opening  the  sea¬ 
son  Capt  Haller  has  worthy  and  efficient 
coadjutors  In  Mr  T.  McDonald,  who  has 
charge  of  the  dining  car.  and  Mr  G.  W. 
Murray,  who  is  the  electrician  of  the 
train.  The  train  Itself  has  been  rightly 
dubbed  the  "greatest  on  ear^.” 

The  sleeping  cars,  the  "Ehner’’  and  the 
"Ixion,”  were  well  filled,  the  sections  all 
occupied  by  the  members  of  various  merry 
parties.  The  observation  car.  the  "Cheva- 
lier  ”  showed  not  an  empty  seat.  The 
luxurious  chairs  and  divans  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  ladles  and  gentlemen  who  amused 
and  occupied  themselves  as  their  several 
Inclinations  dictated.  In  the  smoking:  car 
ihe  air  was  heavy  with  the  fumes  of  good 
cigars  being  consumed;  there  were  many 
games  of  euchre  going  on.  At  some  ot 
fhe  stopping  places  hasty  pencil  eltetches 
Of  pickaninnies  were  made;  one  lauy 

s;  r.r.r.,.s.,'T.iSS£ 

the  tempUng  dinner  served  later  om  The 
fln  de  slecle  tourist  Is  a  PfJWh; 

The  thing  which  has  made  ^  ^ 
elegance  and  comfort  of  the  - 

portAtlon  by  rail.  Each  year  ^ 
transit  becomes  more  and  ^  • 

f^ture^addeTtS 

Convenience  of  the  birds  of  passage  who 
flock  South. 


Thfln  UTM  «  pMulter  oma  tried  before 
i  I«d(|e  :EUate?  yesterday.  It  vaa  one  | 
jin  which  H.  J.  Reioht,  an  npholsterers' 
aned.  the  Fnllman  Oar  Company  fori 
[lt74  25,  which  amount,  he  claimed,  was  a 
'  month’s  wages  doe  him.  Reicht  was 
repreaented  by  Judge  D.  A.  O’Byrne,  and  I 
Hon.  W.  Vf.  Otborne  representra  the  car  | 
company.  ' 

Reiebt’s  testimony  established  the  fiuit 
that  he  did  not  work  for  the  PoUman 
Oar  Company  at  all.  In  August  last 
when  the  Central  railroad  was  cutting 
down  expenses  Reicht,  who  was  in  its 
employ,  was  laid  off  indefinitely.  A  few 
days  afterward  the  Fnllman  Oar  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  repair  work  is  done  by  the 
SaTsnnab,  Florida,  and  Western  railway, 
wanted  a. man  to  do  some  npholste^ 
work.  It  inquired  of  the  Central  rail-, 
road  by  telephone  if  it  conld  spare  a 
man-foT  a  few  days. 

This  the  Central  could  not  do,  bat 
mentioned  Reicht.  Later  on  Reicht  was 
told  by  one  of  the  men  to  go  to  see  Mr. 
Fleet,  the  agent  of  the  car  company,  as 
he  warned  a  man.  Reicht  called  on  the 
agent,  who  sent  him  to  Mr.  Gefken,  the 
master  mechanic.  Reicht  came  too  late 
to  get  the  place,  as  Mr.  Gefken  had 
alr^y  employed  a  man. 

A  few  weeks  afterward,  Mr.  Fleet  says, 
Reicht  sent  a  bill  to  him  as  the  agent  of 
the  Pullman  Car  Company  for  $15,  which 
amount  he  claimed  was  due  him  for  the 
time  he  lost  in  trying  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment.  No  attention  was  paid  to  it.  A 
month  afterwards  Reicht  went  before 
Judge  Elainger  and  instituted  civil  pro-1 
ceedings  to  seenre  $74.26,  as  one  month’s 
salary  due  him  by  the  Pullman  Car 
Company. 

The  company  refused  to  pay  the 
amount.  Reicht  admitted  that  ho  did 
not  work  for  the  company  at  all,  but 
baaed  hia  suit  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
lost  a  whole  month  in  an  attempt  to  get  | 
I  employment  from  the  company.  Tbia 


would  never  have  been  brought  to  trial. 
Judge  O’Byrne  made  an  argument.  He 
!  took  the  position  that  corporations  are 
always  against  poor  men  and,  in  view  of 
the  time  Reicht  had  lost,  thought  he  was 
entitled  to  some  compensation.  Mr.  Os¬ 
borne  did  not  speak  at  all.  Judge  Elsin- 
ger,  in  giving  bis  decision,  said  : 

‘The  court  realizes  the  iogeniona  and 
eloquent  plea  of  counsel  for  plaintiff,  as 
usual,  but  feels  constrained  to  give  a  de-. 
ciaion  for  the  defendant.” 


Vulcea  in  the  Night. 

The  men  in  the  upper  berth  leaned 
over  its  edge,  says  the  ’New  York  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Jamming  hia  frown  firmly 
down  on  his  brow,  cried  in  a  harsh, 
coarse  voice  that  was  audible  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance: 

"HI.  you,  down  there!  Are  you 
rich?” 

"Heh?”  ejaculated  the  man  In  the 
lower  berth,  almost  swallowing  his  Ad¬ 
am’s  apple.  "What’s  the  matter?" 

"I  say.  are  you  rich?" 

"What’s  that,  sir?  Rich?  What  do 
you  mean  by  waking  me  up  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  to  ask  me  such  a 
question  as  that?” 

"I  want  to  know— that’s  why." 

"Well,  tiien,  confound  you,  I  am  rich. 
I  hope  you’re  satisfied." 

Wery  rich?” 

“Millionaire.  Now  shut  up  and  - ” 

"Well,  then,  why  don’t  you  hire  a 
whole  car  to  do  your  snoring  In?” 


jm  iAoROIVAD  ClfiilTiriCATIM. 
- 

Angneta  Mfltilrea  a  Bveolal  Form  to 
Soenre  Admission  There.  ' 

The  quarantine  requirements  enforced 
by  some  other  cities  sxe  more  rigid  In 
some  respects  than  those  by  which  Sa¬ 
vannah  Is  protected.  The  Morning  News 
has  already  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  health  certificates  Issued  by  Au¬ 
gusta,  Atlanta  and  Charleston  give  lull 
descrlpUona  of  the  parties  to  whom  certlfl- 
oates  are  issued.  The  board  of  health  of 
Augusta  has  now  decided  that  persons 
entering  that  city  from  other  points  must 
present  certificates  of  similar  character 
to  those  Issued  in  Augusta.  A  resolution 
to  this  effect  has  been  adopted. 

Notice  of  this  action  has  been  received 
here  and  has  been  given  the  attention  of 
the  sanitary  board.  As  the  result,  the 
Morning  News  was  requested  to  announce 
that  Augusta  requires  of  all  persons  In¬ 
tending  to  enter  that  city  certlflcates  giv¬ 
ing  full  description,  including  hight, 
weight,  color  of  hair  and  eyes  and  ago. 
The  certificate  must  also  have  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  issued 
and  the  genuineness  of  this  signature 
must  be  attested  by  the  officer  issuing  It. 

This  comes  nearer  being  Iron-clad  than 
any  form  of  certificate  required  since  the 
fear  of  yellow  fever  drove  the  cities  In 
tnis  section  to  quarantine.  The  board  will 
have  blank  forms  for  this  style  of  certlfi- 
eate  prepared  and  will  issue  such  certifi¬ 
cates  to  parties  intending  to  visit  Au¬ 
gusta.  The  form  of  certificate  issued  here 
does  not  Include  description  or  require 
signature. 

A  petition  from  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company,  asking  that  conductors  and  por¬ 
ters  of  that  company  be  admitted  without 
certificates,  was  considered  by  council  yea. 

I  terday  and  was  promptly  turned  down. 
Even  the  railway  mall  clerks  coming  Into 
the  city  are  required  to  have  certlflcates. 
and  those  on  the  Atlanta  run  are  required 
to  have  their  certificates  vised  by  Dr. 
Stone.  Engineers,  conductors  and  other 
employes  of  the  transportation  department 
of  the  railways  are  all  required  to  have 
certificates,  and  even  Vice  President  Egan 
of  the  Central  railway  carries  his  little 
certificate,  and  presents  It  promptly  when 
the  inspector  makes  his  appearance.  The 
rule  works  both  ways  and  every  other 
way. 

The  demand  for  a  quarantine  upon  At¬ 
lanta  has  ceased  somewhat  since  the  pre¬ 
cautions  now  in  force  for  protection  from 
Infection  from  that  source  have  been  fully 
explained.  Dr.  Stone  Is  on  guard  there 
for  Ssrvannah,  and  that  Is  the  best  guar¬ 
antee  that  Savannah’s  interests  will  be 
carefully  guarded  at  that  end  of  the  line. 

"I  consider  our  present  plan  better  than 
a  quarantine.”  said  Dr.  William  Duncan 
to  a  Morning  News  reporter  yesterday. 
"All  persons  and  baggage  bound  from 
that  city  to  Savannah  are  carefully  scru- 
tlnlzed,  and  it  is  more  difficult  for  unde¬ 
sirable  parties  to  make  their  way 
now  than  would  be 
quarantine.” 

The  sanitary  board  will  hold 
at  1  o’clock  to-day  as  usual. 


le  with  a  formal 
s  session 


C.  C.  Free!  Comes  to  Charleston  as 
the  Superintendent 


ADVANTAGES  OF  CITY  ARE  CITEI 


Haed  Offices  of  District  Mi 
for  Charleston — Fit 
Averaged  a  Day  Hi 


-Heavey  Toi 


of  thq  district 
Pullman  Palace 
district,  eape-, 
tho  needs  of 
ind  Chaffo  disc 
h  agency,  has 
mintend- 


iuperi 


district 


.  Freet  ha.s  arrived  here  to  moke  I 
igement.s  for  the  opening  of  the  I 
district  headquarters.  The  office 
Have  as  his  chief  clerk  M.  P.  Wal- 
who  comes  also  from  Savannah, 
ng  J.  D.  Moore  as  the  agent  of  the 
tan  Car  Company  at  Savannah. 

establishment  of  the  district 
y.  or  headquarters,  of  the  big  ear 
any  In  Charlesto'n,  is  another  sign 
e  times,  showing  the  growing  irn- 
nco  of  Charleston.  This  city  was 
-«d  for  the  head  of  the  new  dia- 
on  account  of  this  very  fact.  It 
explained  today,  and  also  on  ac- 
of  this  very  fact,  it  was  explain- 
day,  and  also  on.  account  of  the 
inience  of  location  for  the  busi¬ 
er  this  section,  taking  In  Sa- 
ih,  Augusta,  Columbia  and  other 
3.  Situated  midway  between  Rlch- 
and  Atlanta,  Charleston  oftereu 
il  inducement  to  the  company  to 
this  city  its  headquarters  and 
Ined  upon  and 
local  soliciting 
the  announce- 
:  plans  and  ar- 


[  ment  and  mannl 
vidlng  the  rollli 
all  this  section 
true  that  the  ci 


L4.M3iM*8'  TOScutors 

VMrty  lUlf  •  Million  Dol. 
Un  For  Sottling  Bitnte. 

CtJMCO,  Jan.  6.— Robert  T.  Lincoln 
d  Normnn  B.  Ream,  executors  of 
wUta  of  George  M.  Pullman,  were , 
otted  as  compensation  for  their  | 
ices  the  sum  of  »425,0«0.  The  order 
Olitered  by  Judge  Batten  In  the 
orobats  court.  This  Is  said  to  be  the  | 
largest  amount  In  fees  ever  allowed, 
executors  of  any  estate  handled  by  the  i 
probate  court.  Another  order  was 
I  ir«a«  fixing  the  widow’s  award  at  |20,- 1 
000.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  i 
award  would  probably  not  have  been 
over  half  this  sum,  but  Mrs.  Pullman 
moved  the  court  for  assignment  named 
and  was  joined  in  the  request  by  her 
danghtere,  Mrs.  Florence  Pullman 
Lowden  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Pullman 
Car<dan,  who  represented  that  It  is  . 
the  purpose  of  their  mother  to  apply ' 
the  whole  amount  of  the  widow’s 
award  In  the  erection  of  a  monument 
In  Oraceland  cemetery  to  the  memory 
of  her  late  husband.  It  is  said  that  the 
estate,  which  was  listed  at  about  $8,- 
000,000  when  the  will  was  probated, 
will  now  figure  up  to  nearly  $14,000,000. . 


PALACE  CAR  CONSOLIDATION. 


ruled  by  Court. 

Chicago.  Jan.  6.— Judge  Tuley,  in  the 
Circuit  Court  to-day,  declined  to  issue 
the  injunctio.t  against  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  asked  for  by  Tru¬ 
man  A.  Taylor,  who  sought  to  have 
that  company  restrained  from  pur¬ 
chasing  the  stock  of  tiic  Wagner 
eieeping  Car  Company  with  200,000 
shares  of  Pullman,  stock. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  attempt  to  defeat  the 
merger  took  the  form  of  a  petition 
’’•'iig  to  onio'n  'he  I'l  lan  Palace 
I  Company  from'  giving  lo  sto'-u- 
holders  of  the  Wagner  Car  Company 
I  200,000  shares  in  the  con.so1idaLed  con- 
eern,  these  toeing  valued  at  $20,000,000. 
His  action  was  taken  following  the 
meeting  of  Dec.  4,  1899,  when  the  Pull¬ 
man  Palace  (.’ar  (Company  agreed  to 
purchase  the  Wagner  Company's  en¬ 
tire  equipment  and  business;  to  change 
name  of  the  expanded  corporation 
the  Pullma.n  Company,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  stock  from  $54,000,000  to 
174,000,000.  Judge  Tilley’s  decision  on 
almost  every  point  is  against  Mr  Tay-  , 
lor. 

In  regard  to  the  "anti-trust"  argu¬ 
ments  made  In  the  petition  and  en¬ 
larged  upon  by  counsel,  Judge  Tuley 
held  that  the  transaction  to.v  which  the 
two, companies  became  one  was  prac¬ 
tically  analogous  to  the  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  transaction  of  one  man  buying  out 
rthe  business  of  another. 


fYom  thr  Topeka  State  Journal. 

^  A  trsveller  from  the  abort  grass  country 
It — No.  1  at  Dodge  City  a  few  nights  ago. 
)rc  long,  white  whiskers  and  a  wide- 
ed  White  felt  hat,  and  he  stood  0  foot  6. 
loots  were  neatly  blacked,  and  ho  had  on 
new  suit  of  clothes.  It  was  apparent  that  ha 
rat  not  at  homo  In  his  new  toggery.  He  was 
eing  to  California,  he  cxnlalned,  to  visit  his 
oWest  son,  who  was  a  prosperous  fruit  raiser  on 
•thi)  coast.  He  bad  engaged  a  berth  in  the  Pull¬ 
man.  and  ho  asked  the  condiiclor  where  it  was. 

"  Right  here,  sir,’’  said  the  conductor  as  ha 
pointed  out  the  saction. 

“  Do  you  sleep  In  it  that  war.  all  curled  up  on 
a  saatf’'  he  asked  in  amazement. 

"  No,  it  will  be  made  up  when  you  are  ready 
‘  to  retire." 


"  All  right,  sir;  your  berth  is  made  up. 

The  man  walkoil  Into  the  main  part  of  the  ca». 
Then  be  wont  back  to  the  drawing  room. 

"They  all  look  nllko,"  he  said;  "you  will  have 
to  show  mo  mine.”  ,  u  .u 

The  conductor  showed  him  to  hi*  berth  and 
loft  him.  Tho  man  ’ookod  at  if;  then  ho  went 


head  out  between  the  curtains  and  called  the 
condnotor.  ,  ,  .v 

••  How  in  thunder  am  1  going  to  got  out  on  the 
Olatfotm  to  dross  with  alUhose  people  Inokingr 
The  rondiictor  explained  lo  him  that  lie  woo'd 


T.H.WICKESIS  DEADi 


I  Pullman  Vice  President  Is 
j  Stricken  by  Heart  Dis- 

I  ,  ea^e  on  Street. 


RISE  IN /BUSINESS  IS  RAPID 

!  -  - 

I  Prominent  in  Commercial  Cir- 

I  cles  and  in  Clubs— Long 
His  Chief’s  Adviser. 


I  Thomas  H.  Wlckes,  prominently  Identl- 
fled  with  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
for  twenty-five  years,  for  some  time  the 
confidential  aecretary  of  the  late  Oeorge 
M.  Pullman,  and  since  1806  vice  president 
of  the  Pullman  corporation,  died  suddenly 
yesterday  morning  from  heart  disease,  su¬ 
perinduced  by  acute  indigestion.  Mr. 
■  Wlckes  arose  in  the  morning  in  good  spirits, 
and  after  breakfast  romped  a  few  mjnutes 
with  his  dogs  in  the  garden  surrdundlng 
his  home  at  4041  Drexel  boulevard. 

Mr.  Wlckes  ordered  his  automobile  soon 
after  9  o’clock  and  started  to  his  office  in 


FIGIRE 
'  In  the  last  ti 
public,  because 


1  IN  DIVORCES. 

1  years  of  his  life  Mr. 

infrequently  before  the 
)t  divorce  suits  in  which 


he  figured.  He  was  three  times  married 
and  as  often  divorced.  The  last  divorce 
was  secured  by  Edna  P.  Wlckes,  who  was 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Nelson  and  who  had  lived 
in  St.  Lrf>uis.  The  marriage  took  place  July 
4.  1901,  when  the  bride  was  23  and  her 
husband  SS. 

The  first  divorce  was  obtained  by  Laura 
U.  Wlckea,  who  filed  her  bill  in  January, 

•  1^.  The  next  suit  was  prosecuted  by 
Clarissa  A.  Wlckes,  who  procured  her  de¬ 
cree  in  New  York  shortly  before  Mr.  Wlckes  1 
married  for  the  third  time.  Mr.  Wlckes 
also  was  defendant  In  a  suit  for  $20,600 
brought  by  Mrs.  Francis  O.  Sullivan  of 
New  York  City.  The  case  was  settled. 


J.  W.  Foley,  in  New  York  Time/ 

I  took  a  berth  on  the  "Punxawlnk" 
from  Cleveland  up  lo  Troy: 

(A  sort  of  an  ancient  mummy  case  cut 
down  l|  fit  a  boy); 

From  Troy  car  was  the  "Klickitat” 
— they«ld  I  had  lower  two. 

And  I  changed  again  another  day  to 
a  car  named  "Knowanabaloo:" 

I  was  out  on  a  purely  pleasure  trip 
and  of  all  tho  ulghts  I  saw 
The  names  I  read  on  the  s'r  i  :g  cars 
filled  me  with  grra.-oc  awe; 

For  how  can  a  tired  man  find  sleep 
when  the  car  wheels  grind  and 


I  left  one  time  for  Louisville  and  they 
gave  me  an  upper  bunk 
On  a  car  named  "Umnapakakawlg”— 
or  was  It  the  'Kokochcllunk?’ 
Well  the  blessed  name  got  Into  my 
thoughts  from  trying  to  say  It 
right  .  , 

Until  I  dreamed  there  were  awful 
wrecks  through  all  the  dismal 
\  n'Kht- 

'\l  waked  at  dawn  from  a  troubled  rest, 

1  for  how  could  a  man  get  sleep 

When  the  car  w'heels  grind  beneath  a 
\  car  named  "Peechakalamaka- 

Dr  aomro'ther  name  that  Is  quite  as 
J  bad;  or  how  can  you  write  a 


To  a  friend 
I  car  K1 

tor  we  kno' 
f  and  thi 
but  what  1 
,1  made 


and  started  to  walk  to  his  office.  He  went 
at  a  good  pace  until  he  neared  Twelfth 
street.  Here  he  was  seen,  to  falter,  and 
suddenly  fell.  '  ,  , 

AIDED  BY  FRIEND. 

As  Mr.  Wlckes  dropped  to  the  walk  a 
friend  was  passing  in  an  automobile.  He 
leaped  out  and  with  the  aid  of  several  on^ 
lookers  carried  the  now  unconscious  man 
to  the  machine,  and  in  the  meantime  ordered 
some  one  to  telephone  to  Mr.  Wlckes-  physl-^ 
clan.  Dr.  S.  G.  Parsons.  When  Mr.  Wlckes 
was  taken  to  his  home  he  seemed  near 
death.  He  was  placed  on  a  couclii  and 
I  mumbled  In  a  short  return  to  consciousness. 

"This  is  the  worst  I’ve  ever  had.  Guess 
I  I'm  done  for."  ' 

The  stricken  man  fell  into  a  deep  coma, 
from  which  he  did  not  emerge.  He  died 
before  his  physician  reached  him.  Mr. 
Wlckes  is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  a 
son,  all  in  New  York.  Thomas  H.  Wlckes, 
Jr.,  until  recently  lived  in  Chicago,  and 
Florence  Wlckes.  one  of  the  daughters,  is 
an  actress.  The  children  were  communi¬ 
cated  with  and  will  be  here  to-day  or  to¬ 
morrow.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  president  of 
the  company,  who  is  in  the  South,  also  was 
telegraphed  to.  He  will  be  in  town  to-night. 
Funeral  arrangements  will  be  announced 


and  the  orbit  of  Earth  and  Mara, 
what  miraculous  lingual  shock 
made  names  for  tho  sleeping  I 


““I  Chicago,  a  long. 

came 

pot.  He  paid  George  M.  PuU- 
ts,  and  halt  a  berth  was  as- 
Im  Then  he  took  oft  his  coat 
d  hung  them  up,  and  they  flt- 
about  as  well  as  they  fitted 
he  kicked  off  his  boots,  turned 
rth,  and  was  sleeping  like  a 
y  before  the  car  left  the  depot 


In  business  and  club  circles  than  Mr. 
Wlckes.  His  bearing  was  military  and  his 
apiiearance  impressive.  As  vice  president 
of  a  great  corporation  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  and  W'ashlngton  Park  clubs 
Mr.  Wlckes  had  a  wide  acquaintance  here 
I  and  In  the  middle  West.  He  was  born  in 
Leicestershire.  England,  Aug.  28,  1848.  Re- 
'  celvlng  a  common  school  and  academic  ed- 
I  ucation,  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
where  in  1868  he  obtained  a  position  with 
the  Pullman  company  as  assistant  to  tho 
company’s  agent  in  East  St.  Louis.  ^ 

Mr.  Wlckes'  rise  was  almost  spectacular 
In  its  rapidity.  In  1870  he  was  made  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent,  and  after  three 
years  he  was  given  the  division  superln- 
tendency.  This  office  he  held  until  1885, 
when  he  came  to  Chicago  from  St.  Louis 
as  general  western  superintendent.  He 
passed  one  year  In  this  office,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  general  auperlntendency  of  tho 
whole  system,  and  in  January,  1889,  he  was 
elected  second  vice  president.  During  this 
period  he  was  George  M.  Pullman's  confi¬ 
dential  adviser  and  secretary.  In  1806  he 
was  elected  vice  president. 


^  aeoftae  and  his  ’hp 

While  discussing  the  woes  that 
afflict  American  workmen  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Industrial  Relations  felt 
bound,  of  course,  to  include  the  PuU- 
man  porter  and  his  tip.  No  treatise 
on  the  relations  between  capital  and 
complete,  without  a 
study  of.Jhi8  menacing  evil.  Supine¬ 
ly  have  we  allowed  the  incubus  to  be 
lastened  upon  us.  Kven  when 
SUtes  like  Mississippi,  ever  alert  to 

I  to  stamp  out  the  evil,  we 

have  failed  to  realise  ita  gravity  and 
have  even  laughed  at  the  reformers. 
Kindly  we  have  handed  grinning 
tsborge  the  quarter;  we  have  dona  it 
oven  good-naturedly,  for  George  was 
usually  BO  appreciative. 

wSHi  J*”*  Ch«^man 

Walah  awkena  us.  George  shouldn't 
have  a  tip.  Walsh  recommends: 

The  enactment  by  Conxreaa  nf  . 

the  tip  “n^  of 

Unfortunately  auch  a  law  also 
wuld  make  It  Illegal  to  slip  a  dime 
to  the  messenger  boy  who  is  extra 
prompt  and  whose  freckles  happen 

w.  must  bo  I 


TIPSHWTO 
I  PlIllMIIII  PDBTEIISI 


— ^7  JS  ' 

Tile  Conductors  M/lo  ‘‘Knock  I 
Down”  Expenses  on  Road. 

■  PORTERS’  WAGES  SMALLI 


t  T'lpa  .Averaae  Over  Semity  Dollars  j 
!•  Month— Not  Only  Neeeosnry  to  I 
Pay  Expenaea  on  Road  But  to  j 
Live  on  at  Home 

Chicago.  April  6— Pullman  sleeping 
1  car  porters  went  on  the  witness  stand 
today  before  the  Federal  Commieslon 
I  on  Industrial  Relations  and  told  what 
Hie  tipping  system  meant  to  them.  It 
ueaiis  bread  and  butter,  they  nald. 
They  coundn’t  pay  expenses  on  the  road 
with  their  salaries,  to  say  nothing  of 
j  laying  rents  and  maintaining  famiUea,  I 
^ey  testified.  T 

I  A  statement  was  made  that  Pullman'i 
;ar  conductors  do  not  consider  it  dls- 
sales 

their  expenses  on  the 
toad.  These  average  $30  a  month.  The 
yti^SB  who  made  this  statement  was 
;ond”ctor  ’  »  former 

-as  «2"a  mVth.^®"* 

do  you  make  in  tips?”  asked 
*he  commission, 
shaw*^  “  month”  replied  Cren- 

"So  altogether  you  get  about  $117  a 
month,”  calculated  the  chairman 
.Salary  of  «27.IM  a  Month 
,  of  Now  York  ,a  porter 

rh.  V*®.  Century  Limited  of 

loL  .“Jid  Michigan  Southern 

■  salary  was  $27.59  a  month 

Ho  has  been  on  the  present  run  for 
In  Jiff leaves  New  York 
•n  the  afternoon  and  arrives  in  Chi- 
rffee  I?*  ."’•’••'•'nk  and  under  the 

rules  he  is  not  permitted  to  sleep  ex- 
<ept  during  the  lay  over. 

.v,  of  them  tell  you 

-f ««  I 

"But  doesn't  the  spotter' catch  vou  1 
when  you  nap?"  ^  ■ 

asieep”*'"®'^  ®''e'’yhody  is 

Commissioner  O’Connor  asked  what 

Hva ^*'®  company  we  couldn’t 
live  on  tho  wages”. 

suppose  wages  were  not  rals- 1 

fortTfi’’  *  that  if  the  I 

porters  were  getting  nothing  but  wages 
clothes  got  on  he  wouldn't  be  safe”.  ‘ 


PULLMAN  PORTERS 

DON’T  GET  ENOUGH 


Lincoln  Admits  That  Wage  Scale 
is  Antiquated  and  Tipping 
System  is  Wrong. 

WashlnKton.  nf 

Lincoln,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Pullman  company, 
frankly  told  the  United  States  com¬ 
mission  on  Industrial  relations  heie 
[oduy  that  he  believed  the  of 

paying  sleeping,  car  eho^ 

br'changed  and  that 

ITfliiaei;  Both  'of' these  subjects,  ho 
said"  would  bo  taken  up  by  the  com 
pany’s  directors  In  the  near  future. 

**  The  son'  of  President  Lincoln  freely 


June  1  Ushers  in  New  Re^ 
lation  Against  Long' 
Practice  ^ 


Probe  Is  Being  Made  by  United 
States  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Commission. 


The  antLtippiag  law  roes^itUi^il 
feet  In  South  Carolina  at  mldiugM^ 
night.  Just  what  far-reac’nlnc  oiea 
this  law  will  have  remains  to  Pavwp 
Effects  that  It  has  already  had  tltdW 
the  posting  of  notices  In  the  raUwJj 
,  coaches  leaving  New  York  a*^'^  OW 

I  cities  today,  to  pass  through  -'WM 
Carolina.  The  porters  on 
cars,  HO  doubt,  have  already.  ra|td  jy| 
the  ndtlce'suggeeitlon  of  an  increm^ 
salary,  and  an  official  of  the  Pupraj 
company  has  said  that  such  ait'.j 
crease  Is  posBlble.  Bo  much  ttof '  w 
Pullxmui  porters.  No  doubt  ihW.DrM 
be  well  satisfied  with  an  tnomMb 
salary,  as  the  revenue  derived  froif9 
Is  uncertain  to  a  degree,  anywu^^ 
what  about  the  hotel  portem,  MuM 
and  waiters  whom  the  generous -Ug 
eler  and  tourist  have  helped  toTH 
port?  As  In  railway  coaches,  now 
In  regard  to  the  law  are  posted,  or  W 
be  posted  in  conspicuous  places  in  « 
tolB  aU  over  the  Stata  No  vol<^  o 
position  to  the  law  on  the  part  o^tu 


I  tlons  of  employment  of  sleeping  car 
j  porters  and  conductors  was  made  here 
today  by  the  United  States  Industrial 
I  Relations  commission.  L.  S.  Hunger-. 
;ford,  general  manager  of  the  Pullman 
company,  was  on  the  stand  most  of 
the  day. 

In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  a  sleep¬ 
ing  car  porter’s  service,  Mr.  Hungerford 

'  said,  he  received  -  ’ '  ' 

:  wages.  At  the  e 
he  receives  an  ad 
which  makes  his 
In  the  first  ten 
buys  $36.50  worth 
but  thereafter  th< 

this  burden.  A  bor _ _ _ 

with  good  records  an  extra  month' 
for  the  pear.  They  are  eligible 
I  relief  fund  after  five  years  and  t 
'  pension  list  after  twenty  years. 

Huestion  of  'lips. 


annoy 


began 
ill  road 


rs  of  ser 
uniforms 
impany'  tt 


the  Order  of 
submitted  cc 
railroad  comi 
workmen,  ch 
sylvania  com] 
nize  their  ur 
tude  of  arrog 
in  their  pow. 
unions  and  : 
others. 

Officials  of 
road  will  bA  h 


:llned 


complaining  of  condittc 
inent  and  low  compensal 
remarked  that  a  porter' 
not  buy  his  meals  on  s 
Mr.  Walsh  brought  ur 


difference  between  these 
living  wage?"  he  asked  tl 
“No.  I  don’t  think  that 
ered,"  was  the  reply. 

“You  thought  them  s 
these  salaries?” 

■'No,  I  wouldn't  say  th* 
ed  no  expressions  of  diss: 
garding  them,"  replied 


Attendants  Say  They  Couldi 
Live  on  Mere  Wages 


Washington,  April  7. — Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  car  porters  went  on  the  witness 
stand  yesterday  before  the  United 
States  commission  on  IndAstrial  rela¬ 
tions  and  told  what  the  tipping  sys- 


a  month’s  work?”  asked  Mi 
"We  can  get  all  the  m- 
I  at  that  rate,”  was  the  rei 
“Can  a  man  live  on  »27.E 
,  "I  don't  know,  but  It 
pends  on  his  perquisites.’’ 

He  Says  Porters  Des< 
The  witness  declared  th( 

'  tern  did  not  originate  with 


It  means  bread  and  butter,  they  said. 
They  couldn’t  pay  expenses  on  thei 
road  with  .their  salaries,  to  say  nothing 
of  paying  rents  and  maintaining  fam-  I 
Hies,'  they  testified.  I 

A  statement  was  made  that  Pullman 
car  conductors  do  not  consider  it  dis¬ 
honest  to  "knock  down”  on  seat  sales 
enough  to  ^  pay  their  expenses  on  the 
road.  These  average  $30  a  month.  The 


prolbaibily  de- 


deserving  of  tips,  It  is  th 
porter;  none  of  them  are 
It  appeared  from  the  t 
porters  are  permitted  ge 
tire  at  11  p.  m.  or  12 
must  go  on  duty  again  a 
applies  to  seventy-two-hoi 
continental  routes  as  it  ( 


a  former! 


red  to  polish 


"Are  the  porters 
the  shoes  of  passe 


Rr.  Hungerford. 

^r.  Walsh  read  from  a  book  of  rules 
imitled  "What  to  do  and  what  not  to 
lo.’’  In  this  compilation  it  appeared 
hat  porters  were  required  to  shine 
ihaes  and  the  witness  said  they  bought 
;helr  own  polish. 

'Mr.  Hungerford  said  that  outsiders 
lad  attempted  to  unionize  the  employ- 
>es,  but  the  movement  had  been  left 
o  die  of  its  own  weight. 


replied  Cren- 


tieth  Century  Limited  of  the  Lake 
Md  Southern  Michigan  Railroad, 
lis  sainrv  was  $27.60  a  month  and 
)out  $77  a  month.  He 
I  present  run  for  thlr 

O’Connor  asked  what 
"'■*  "  congress  passed 


has  been  on  the  prese 
teen  years. 

Commissioner  O’Con 
would  be  the  effect  if 
an  antl-tipping  law. 

‘•Why  the  porters  would  simply 
They  couldn’t  live  on  $27.60  a  m< 
We  would  tell  the  company  we  cou 
live  on  the  wages." 

ralMd’”  wages  were 

"Web,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  11 
porters  were  getting  nothing 
®i  P^^^onser  with  two 
lars  in  hi*  clothes  got  on,  he  wou; 


THE  PORTER  AND  THE  TIP 

Pullman  Attendants  Say  They  Couldn’t 
Live  on  Mere  Wanes 


Washington,  April  7. — Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  car  porters  went  on  the  witness 
stand  yesterday  before  the  United 
States  commission  on  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  and  told  what  the  tipping  sys¬ 
tem  meant  to  tliem. 

It  means  bread  and  butter,  they  said. 
They  couldn’t  pay  expenses  on  the 
road  with  their  salaries,  to  say  nothing 
of  paying  rents  and  maintaining  fam¬ 
ilies,'  they  testified. 

A  statement  was  made  that  Pullman 
car  conductors  do  not  consider  it  dis¬ 
honest  to  "knock  down’’  on  seat  sales 
enough  to .  pay  their  expenses  on  the 
road.  These  average  $30  a  month.  The 
witness  who  made  this  statement  was 


^ond'^ctor.'"®"”' 

a  porter  who  has 
^  sleeper  for  twenty-one 

^  "Wh®  t  a  month. 

VVftat  do  you  make  in 

sre,?-™-'’' 

shat^’°“‘  ^  month,"  replied  Cren- 

G.  H.  Sylvester,  a  porter  on  the 
Tj^ntleth  Century  Limited  of  the  Lake  I 
faid  Southern  Michigan  Kailroad.! 

said  his  salary  was  $27.60  a  month  and ' 

has  been  on  the  present  run  for  thlr 
teen  years. 

congress  passed 

an  anti-tipping  law. 

‘‘■Why  tho  porters  would  simply  nuit 
They  couldn’t  live  on  $27.50  a  month 
I  We  would  tell  the  company  we  couldn’t 
live  on  the  wages.” 

rais^dc”  were  not 

^  that  If  the 

porters  were  getting  nothing  but 
wages  and  a  passenger  with  two  dol 
lars  In  his  clothes  got  on,  he  wouldn 


/ 


'SLEEPING  CAP  PORIEPS, 
MIR  WAGES  AND  TIPS 

Probe  Is  Being  Made  by  United 
States  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Commission. 


iges  and  condi- 
I  xioris  or  emiiioynu  nt  of  .sleeping  c.ar 
i  poi'ters  and  conduclor.s  was  made  here 
I  today  by  tiie  United  >''tateB  Industrial 
i  Itelatloiis  commission.  L.  S.  Huuge.i  -. 
I  ford,  genoral  inanagcr  of  the  I’ullmaii 
j  company.  wa.s  on  the  stand  most  of 
tho  day. 

In  the  fir.st  fifteen  years  of  a  sleep¬ 
ing  car  porter’s  sorvli  c.  Mr.  llungerford 
'  said,  lie  received  $27.50  a  month  In 


lie  1 


At  I 


1  udvaiK 


Ich  makes  his 
In  the  first  ten  year; 
buys  $36.50  worth  of  r 
but  thereafter  the  eoi 
this  burden.  .V  bonu.s  s: 
with  good  records  an  c> 
for  tlie  year.  'J'hey  a: 
relief  fund  after  five  y 
pension  list  after  iwen 


commission,  read  many  coin 
complaining  of  conditions 
,v  componHatlon. 
at  a  porter's  \v 


remarked  l 

““mt.  \Valsh  ‘ 


witness, 
vas  cousid 

latisfled  wit 


I  porters 
!  must' 

|al>ldif_  , 

.continental  routes 


"Are  the  porter.s  required  to  polish 
the  Blioes  of  passengers’^’’  asked  the 
chairman. 


«  of  r 


WH.shlngton.  May 


PULLMAN  PORTERS  - 

DON’T  GET  ENOUGH 

■'  Lincoln  Admits  That  Wage  Scale 
is  Antiquated  and  Tipping 
System  is  Wrong. 

_Kol>ert  T. 

...  .he  board  of 
directors  oi  me  Pullman 
i  nuiUly  told  the  I  1 

mission  on  iiu UiRti’lul  relations 
1  odty  that  he  iiolieved  the  systcui  of 
paying  sleeping,  cuj 
he  changed  and  that 

man  car  condiiclors  _„snoLuci  JiU  ‘C  . 
■.Teiisei''  Roth  of  thc.se  suViJccls,  In 

"“YLie  slltv  oV’president  l!Tncc?m ‘freely 
discussed  the  subject  of  tips  upon 
which  negro  Purlers  are  compelled  ^ 

op-i 

portunitics  ho  i  in- ' 

While  declaring  his  .P'",.  ,',1  ■ 

Ding  of  porters  by  tho  PUl'Pc  uou  , 
PominuoVven  if  the  f  \  iM 

$27  SO  a  mouth  wei't^  im  ro.is. '1.  ‘'''-j 

had  glveS  him  consideraolo  annoy- 

^Tho  commission  todny  nlsti 
inquirt’  into  the  conditions  of  ra,  road 
toulgraphei’s  and 


I'h”  Order  of  Railroad 

.submitted  complaints  .  tlic  1 

railroad  compan.y  <>", 
workmen,  charging  inm  '•"o 
sv’lvania  comiainy 

nlze  their  unions,  t,,inK 

lrt^eiV%r:V'’u.‘brta‘k^.p"KisUnt’ 

Imions  a5^G^.revent  organUation  of 

"‘Sals  of  the  Pe^v^,rtul-  , 
road  will  b 
tomorrow 


muld 
the  s  a ’eject  of 


ils  of  tho  Pennsylvania 


difference  between  these 
living  wage?’’  he  asked  th 
“No.  I  ilon’t  think  that 
ered."  wa.s  the  reply. 

"you  ihougltt  them 
these  salaries?" 

•’No,  '  wouldn’t  say  that:  we  receiv¬ 
ed  no  expressions  of  dissatisfaidion  re¬ 
garding  them."  leplied  Mr.  Hunger- 
;  ford. 

1  "i.s  $27.50  enough  to  pay  any  man  for 
a  month’s  work’.'  asked  Mr.  Walsh. 

'  "We  can  get  all  the  men  we  want 
;at  that  rate,"  was  the  reply. 

I  "Can  a  man  live  on  $27.50’?" 

"I  don’t  know,  but  it  probably  de¬ 
pends  on  his  perquisite.s." 

He  Says  Porters  Ueserve  Tips, 
’rite  wltnes.s  declared  the  tipping  sys¬ 
tem  did  not  originate  with  the  Pullman 

"However,’’  he  said,  "if  anybody  Is 
deserving  of  tips,  it  i.s  tlie  sleeiting  car 
porter;  none  of  tlieiu  are  artists." 

It  appeared  fron-  ‘  - 


permitted  generally  to  re- 
p.  m.  or  12  midnight  and 
duty  again  at  I!  a.  m.  Tliis 


!  .ir.’ _ 

entitled  "What  1.  . . .  ... 

do."  In  tliia  compilation  it  appeared 
that  porters  were  required  to  shine 
shoes  and  tho  witness  said  they  bouglii 
their  own  polish. 

Mr.  Hungerford  said  that  outsiders 
had  attempted  to  unionize  the  employ¬ 
ees,  but  the  movement  had  been  left 
to  die  of  its  own  weight. 


UW  OPERIiTlllt 

_  I 

June  1  Ushers  in  New  Regu¬ 
lation  Against  Long 
Practice 

The  antl-tipplng  law  goea.  Into  ef¬ 
fect  In  South  Carolina  at  midnight  to¬ 
night.  Just  what  far-reaonlng  offeot 
this  law  will  have  remains  to  be  seen. 
Effects  that  It  has  already  had  Includt. 
the  posting  of  notice#  In  the  railway 
coaches  leaving  New  York  and  other 
cities  today,  to  pass  through  South 
j  Carolina.  The  porters  on  Pullr$^ 

1  car#,  no  doubt,  have  already  ,  read  Jnto 
the  notice 'suggestion  of  an  mcreaee  luj 
salary,  and  an  official  of  the  Pullniaa 
Company  hag  said  that  such  art  In¬ 
crease  Is  possible.  So  much  for  the 
Pullman  porter.s.  No  doubt  they  would 
be  well  satisfied  with  an  increase  m 
salary,  as  the  revenue  derived  from 
is  uncertain  to  a  degree,  anyway.  But 
what  about  the  hotel  porters,  bellboy* 
and  waiters  whom  tho  generous  traY- j 
eler  and  tourist  have  helped  to  sup* 
port?  As  In  railway  coaches,  noticMi 
In  regard  to  the  law  are  posted,  or  will  | 
be  posted  in  conspicuous  place#  in  ho-  ^ 
telE  all  over  the  State.  No  voiced  op-« 
position  to  the  law  on  the  part  of  num-B 
crous  tip  receivers  has  been  heard,  butB 
certainly  they  are  concerned.  ■ 

Many  think  this  law  may  mean  i 
decrease  In  the  time-honored  force#  ] 
who  have  Increased  hotel  and  otner 
I  bills  with  almost  Irresistible  expectaJ 
Hons  of  a  tip  for  each  service  pe^ 
formed.  The  people  who  have  tlpp^ 
as  a  habit  and  those  who  have  don* 

It  because  It  was  expected,  may  find  ii 
hard  to  uphold  a  law-abiding  reouta-  r 
tlon  hereafter  for  the  reason  that  It 
not  probable  the  hotel  waiter  WH 
cease  to  anticipate  one#  wants,  tha«l 
the  bellboy  will  hop  less  ^“*1 

called,  that  the  barber  will  belsSJ 
communicative,  or  the  Pullm-" 
less  Bocllltlous  for  ones  cot 
cause  of  the  law.  ji 

But  the  traveler  and  those  who  ad^a 
minister  to  his  Physical  wants  are  I 
tlned  henceforth  to  lead  a  tlplOM  Il»l 
according  to  the  law.  It  m^n^$| 

big  saving  to  one  and  a  big  loss  ip 
other.  Yes.  So  be  It,  says  tho  ■ 


Iramer,  assistant  to  the  president,  and  Richmond 
al  manager  of  the  Pullman  Company,  have  been  ! 
-presidents,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr. 

Kramer  was  born  on 

- - .  August  19.  1875.  at 

Wichita,  Kan.  He  re- 
ceived  a  high  school 
\  education  and  began 

\  railway  work  in  Decem- 

\  ber,  1897,  with  the  St. 

\  Louis  &  San  Francisco 

\  as  stenographer  and 

\  clerk.  Until  July,  1907, 

he  held  various  clerk- 
ships  in  the  division  of- 
hce,  also  the  position 
of  chief  clerk  to  the 
i  general  superintendent 

A  A  of  transportation,  gen- 

B  eral  manager  and 

H  president,  and  assistant 

to  He 

was  then 


-president  of  the  Standard  Coupler  / 
died  at  his  residence,  Chicago,  on 
was  born  in  Madrid,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  21,  1847.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  railway  serv- 
^  ice  on  March  1,  1862, 

and  until  January  1, 
1870,  he  acted  as  ap- 
prentice  and  journey- 
man  in  the  car  and 
machine  shops  of  the 
Central  Vermont  at 
Northheld,  Vt.  From 
January  1,  1870,  to 

"  '  1878,  he 

,r  builder 


THe  Woes  of  tHe  Sleeping-Car 

IN  PASSING  that  long-threatened  bill  requiring  that 
upper  berths  shall  not  be  made  up  unless  occupied,  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  has  laid  violent  hands  upon  an 
honored  institution  and  made  a  terrible  mistake. 

Experienced  travelers  prefer  a  lower  berth  because  it  is  ' 
so  nearly  airless  as  to  be  equivalent  to  an  anajsthetic.  i 
Scientific  experiments  show  that  the  windows  are  so  cun¬ 
ningly  constructed  as  to  let  the  air  out,  but  none  in,  except 
perhaps  when  it  is  raining  or  snowing.  The  passenger, 
tightly  curled  within  the  narrow,  coffinlike  confines,  spec¬ 
ulates  charmedly  upon  the  beauty  of  the  woodwork  and  ' 
the  probable  cost  of  the  rich  upholstery— sometimes 
inhabited — until  advancing  suffocation  induces  a  state  of 
coma. 

The  management  evidently  knows  the  real  attraction' 
of  th6  lower  berth.  It  has  recently— so  a  friendly  porter 
informs  us— taken  out  the  tiny  hammocks  in  which  lower- 
berth  passengers  deposited  their  overcoats,  hats,  coats, 
vests,  trousers,  underwear,  valuables  and  toilet  articles. 
The  idea  is,  of  course,  that  the  more  clothing  one  piles  in 
the  berth  the  more  effectually  will  the  air  be  excluded  and 
the  sooner  one  will  fall  asleep. 

This  removal  of  the  little  hammock,  by  the  way,  is  the 
only  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  sleeping-car 
since  it  was  invented  some  forty  years  ago.  Otherwise  it 
came  in  a  perfect  state  from  the  inventor’s  brain— that  is, 
it  took  about  three  dollars  out  of  every  person  that  rode 
in  it. 

Many  passengers  demanded  a  chance  to  undress  with¬ 
out  contortions,  a  place  to  hang  their  clothes  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reach  a  lavatory  without  that  free,  democratic 
commingling  of  half-dressed  people  of  both  sexes  which  is 
the  distinctive  matutinal  feature  of  the  sleeper.  And,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  the  company  cheerfully  met  these 
demands— not  by  foolishly  improving  the  sleeper,  but  by 
providing  compartment-cars  for  which  the  charge  is  about 
fifty  per  cent.  more. 

We  should  not  be  too  severe.  Most  people  overlook 
the  good  points  of  the  sleeping-car— possibly  because,  in 
order  to  see  them,  it  is  necessary  to  stoop,  the  running- 
gear  being  underneath. 


was  —  ~ 

for  the  Rome,  Water- 
town 

from  then  to 
1880,  for  the  City 

now  a 

the  Omaha.  On  April 
1880,  he  was 
ter  car  for 

International  &  Great 
Northern,  and  on  May 
10,  1881,  and  September 
H.  H.  Setsiont  lgg2,  he  was  ap- 

Dointed  to  a  similar  position  with  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
and  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  respect¬ 
ively  acting  in  this  capacity  until  1885,  when  he  was 
We  manager  of  the  Pullman  Car  Works.  This  position  he 
held  until  1892  and  for  four  years  he  was  chief  mechanical 
engineer  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the  same 
ing  this  time  he  invented  the  passenger  car  vestibule  and 
later  designed  the  standard  steel  platform  for  passenger  cars 
which  went  into  general  use  at  once.  This  led  to  his  becom- 
S  associated  with  the  Standard  Coupler  Company  as  vice- 
orestdent  and  director  in  1896.  Mr.  Sessions  also  designed 
the  Sessions  friction  draft  gear  and  in  the  course  of  his  active 
life  left  a  strong  impression  of  his  inventive  gen'us 
road  operations  in  many  ways.^  .  Be  also  showed  h.s  remark- 


September,  1908,  was 

SS-V;  ot.ta 

livision.  In  December,  1909,  Mr.  Kramer  left  the 
become  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of 
and  stores  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 

_  and  the  following  May 

—  he  was  appointed  as- 

sistant  to  the  second 
^P^^  vice-president  of  that 

road.  In  June,  1912,  he 

«/  became  assistant  to  the 

president  of  the  Pull- 
man  Company,  and  has 
now  been  elected  vice- 
president,  as  above 
noted. 

Mr.  Dean  was  born 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
November  2,  1862,  and 
was  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  In 
1875  he  entered  the 
service  of  Boatmen’s 
Bank  in  St.  Louis,  and 
subsequently  until  1882 
he  was  with  the  Mis- 
souri  Pacific  Railway. 
^  He  then  became  con- 

D-  i.  A  r>-.n  nected  with  the  Pull- 

Richmond  Dean  _  j  r  - 

man  Company  and  for 
s  was  located  at  St.  Louis,  being  transferred  to  the 
headquarters  in  1888.  He  left  that  company  in  1894 
ime  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Missouri, 
&  Texas  Railway.  Five  years  later  Mr.  Dean  re- 
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outside  of  his  business  and  was  most 
isually  well  informed  man. 
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Thu  Sle-plm  far  >» 

greates-.  of  American  Inreiitlona.  j 

It'  enables  the  coroorations  to 
work  us  while  we  sleep.  '  | 

The  Bleeping  car  Is  filled  with  beauti-j 
ful  plush  Be.atB  which  ate  nwle  more 
uncomfortable  at  night  by  being  tiirned 
into  berths.  Tliere  are  ordinarily  twen¬ 
ty  berths,  and  each  berth  will 
and  thwe-fifthB  persons  an  “ 
cln-lferv.  The  he.  i.s  aw  .1  vided  mto 
upper  and  lower  berths 
The  lower  berths  were  much  more 
popular  because  of  their  proximity  to 
the  floor  uiiBl  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  lowered  the  rates  ou  the, 
uppers,  after  which  it  was  d 
that  the  long,  hard  climb  to  the  n^PPer  ^ 
berth  is  very  beneficial  and  assists  in  ■ 

producing  sleep.  _ ' 

To  utilise  a  sleeping  car  you  must 
pay  about  AS  a  night.  Seventy-five  - 
oants  of  this  is  for  the  use  of-  the  car, , 


•e  now  so  numerous 
finds  great  difficulty 
tir  them.  It  has  ex¬ 
it  of  countries,  dtlcs. 


turned  to  the  Pullman  Company  as  assistant  to  the 
president,  and  in  1905  he  was  made  general  manager, 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  election  as  vice-president. 


■h  pnsseugers  have 
it  will  have  amply 
le  to  come. 


Le  Roy  Kramc 


/Le  Roy  Kramer,  assistant  to  the  president,  and  Richmond 
Dean,  general  manager  of  the  Pullman  Company,  have  been 
elected  vice-presidents,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr. 

Kramer  was  born  on 
August  19.  1875.  at 

Wicliita,  Kan.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  high  school 
education  and  began 
railway  work  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1897,  with  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco 
as  stenographer  and 
clerk.  Until  July,  1907, 
he  held  various  clerk¬ 
ships  in  the  division  of¬ 
fice.  also  the  position 
of  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  superintendent 
of  transportation,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  vice- 
president,  and  assistant 
to  vice-president.  He 
was  then  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  the 
Kansas  division,  and  in 
Septenilier,  1908.  was 
transferred  to  the  sn- 
perintcndency  of  the 
In  December,  1900,  Mr.  Kramer  left  the 
l-risco  to  become  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of 
■urchases  and  stores  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacilic. 

and  the  following  May 
he  was  appointed  a-- 
sistant  to  the  second 
vice-president  of  that 
road.  In  June,  1912,  he 
became  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company,  and  ha- 
now  been  elected  vice- 
president,  as  above 
noted. 

Mr.  Dean  was  born 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 
November  2,  1862,  and 
was  educated  in  the 
public  schools.  In 
1875  he  entered  the 
service  of  Boatmen^ 
Bank  in  St.  Louis,  and 
subsequently  until  1882 
he  was  with  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  Railway. 
He  then  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  and  for 
St.  Louis,  being  transferred  to  the 
1888.  He  left  that  company  in  1894 
the  vice-president  of  the  Missouri, 
ly.  Five  years  later  Mr.  Dean  re- 


Henry  H.  Sessions,  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Coupler 
Company  of  New  York,  died  at  his  residence  Clucago,  on 
Marc*;.  [4.  Mr.  Sessions  was  born  Madr.d^  N.  Y.  on 

tered  the  railway  serv-  . 
ice  on  March  1,  1862, 
and  until  January  1, 
1870,  lie  acted  as  ap¬ 
prentice  and  journey¬ 
man  in  the  car  and 
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•i.x  years  was  located  at 
■‘‘Chicago  headquarters  in 
and  became  assistant  to 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railw 


turned  to  the  Pullman  Company  as  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president,  and  in  1905  he  was  made  general  manager,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  election  as  vice-president. 


machine  shops  of  the 
Central  Vermont  at 
Northlield,  Vt.  h’rom 
January  1,  1870,  to 

November  1,  1878,  he 
was  master  car  builder 
|j  for  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  &  Ogdensburg,  and 
from  then  to  April  1, 
1880,  for  the  Sioux  City 
&  St.  Paul,  now  a  part  of 
the  Omaha.  On  April  1, 
1880,  he  was  made  mas¬ 
ter  car  builder  for  the 
International  &  Great 
Northern,  and  on  May 
10,  1881,  and  September 
H.  H.  Session.  lgg2,  he  was  ap¬ 

pointed  to  a  similar  position  with  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
and  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  respect- 
Nelv  acthu^  in  this  capacity  until  1885,  when  he  was 
made  manager  of  the  Pullman  Car  Works.  This  ^ 

held  until  1892  and  for  four  years  he  was  chief  mechanical 
engineer  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the  same  company  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  he  invented  the  passenger  car  vestibule  and 
hater  designed  the  standard  steel  platf^m  for  passenger  c 
which  went  into  general  use  at  once.  This  l^ed  to  his  becom¬ 
ing  associated  with  the  Standard  Coupler  Company  as  vice- 
presMent  and  director  in  1896.  Mr.  Sessions  also  designed 
die  Sessions  friction  draft  gear  and  in  the  course  of  his  active 
life  left  a  strong  impression  of  his  inventive  genius  in  rail¬ 
road  operations  in  many  ways.  He  also  showed  his  remark¬ 
able  personality  outside  of  his  business  and  was  most  widely 
read  and  an  unusually  well  informed  man. 


^  The  Woes  of  the  Sleeping-Car 

(at)  ’  PASSING  that  long-threatened  bill  requiring  that 
i  upper  berths  shall  not  be  made  up  unless  oceu|iied,  the 
“  Wisconsin  Legislature  has  laid  violent  hands  upon  an 
honored  institution  and  made  a  terrible  mistake. 

Experienced  travelers  prefer  a  lower  berth  because  it  is 
so  nearly  airless  as  to  be  equivalent  to  an  ana-sthetic. 
Scientific  experiments  show  that  the  windows  are  so  cun¬ 
ningly  constructed  as  to  let  the  air  out,  but  none  in,  except 
perhaps  when  it  is  raining  or  snowing.  The  pa.ssenger, 
tightly  curled  within  the  narrow,  coffinlike  confines,  spec¬ 
ulates  charmedly  upon  the  beauty  of  the  woodwork  and 
the  probable  cost  of  the  rich  upholstery— sometimes 
inhabited— until  advancing  suffocation  induces  a  state  of 
coma. 

The  management  evidently  knows  the  real  attraction 
of  the  lower  berth.  It  has  recently— so  a  friendly  porter 
informs  us— taken  out  the  tiny  hammocks  in  which  lower- 
berth  passengers  deposited  their  overcoats,  hats,  coats, 
vests,  trousers,  underwear,  valuables  and  toilet  articles. 
The  idea  is,  of  course,  that  the  more  clothing  one  piles  in 
the  berth  the  more  effectually  will  the  air  be  excluded  and 
the  sooner  one  will  fall  asleep. 

This  removal  of  the  little  hammock,  by  the  way,  is  the 
only  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  sleeping-car 
since  it  was  invented  some  forty  years  ago.  Otherwise  it 
came  in  a  perfect  state  from  the  inventor’s  brain— that  is, 
it  took  about  three  dollars  out  of  every  person  that  rode 
in  it. 

Many  passengers  demanded  a  chance  to  undress  with¬ 
out  contortions,  a  place  to  hang  their  clothes  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reach  a  lavatory  without  that  free,  democratic 
commingling  of  half-dressed  people  of  both  sexes  which  is 
the  distinctive  matutinal  feature  of  the  sleeper.  And,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  the  company  cheerfully  met  these 
demands— not  by  foolishly  improving  the  sleeper,  but  by 
providing  compartment-cars  for  which  the  charge  is  about 
fifty  per  cent.  more. 

We  should  not  be  too  severe.  Most  people  overlook 
the  good  points  of  the  sleeping-car— possibly  because,  in 
order  to  see  them,  it  is  necessary  to  stoop,  the  running- 
gear  being  underneath. 


VEST  POCKET  ESSAYS. 

4.— THE  SLEEPING  CAR. 

By  GEORGE  FITCH. 

innnvrUitit.  -.OIL  The  Globe.) ’ 


..Rules  of 


sle^pln.  car^ls  one  of  Uie 

T'  creator,  of  .American  inventions..  luuncs.  for  tlioiii.  Jt 

It  eiiublcs  the  cornorations  to  j  i,„urte<l  the  iiiunes  of  countries,  clti  s. 
work  us  while  we  sleep. 

The  BleoiiiR  car  is  filled  with  beauti¬ 
ful  plush  seats  which  are  made  more 
uncomfortable  at  night  by  being  turned 
into  berths.  There  are  ordinarl  }  tven- 
ty  berths,  and  each  berth  will  hold  on 
and  three-fifths  persons  an  a  peck  or , 
dieters.  The  be.  bs  are  .1  vided  into  I 
upper  and  lower  berths  respectively.! 

The  lower  btirtlia  were  nuich  more  j  I. 
popular  because  of  their  proximity  to .  I 
tlie  floor  until  the  Interstate  Commerce  |  II 
Commission  lowered  the  rates  on  the , 
uppers,  after  which  it  was  '|‘••covere.^J 
that  tlie  long,  hard  climb  to  the  upper  |  » 
berth  is  very  heiieficinl  and  assists  m  ■ 
producing  sleep. 

To  utilize  a  sleeping  car 'you  must 
pay  about  82  a  night.  Seventy-hve 
cents  of  this  is  for  the  use  of  the  car, 
the  blankets  and  the  pillows,  and  the  | 
rest  is  for  the  use  of  the  beautiful  i  operns.  but  if  it  will  i 
wood  carving  and  inlaying  with  ^^rs  it  will  liave  amply 

the  car  is  decorated.  If  you  ba>e  j  r,  come. 

rented  a  lower  berth,  you  will  find  on  __ - 

the  inside  a  smaU  Jiammock  largo 
to  hold  ft,  4  shoe  on  an  A 
last/  Into  this  you  may 
clothes  your  overcoat,  youv  hat  and 
yoiir  valise,  reserving  your  pwket  hand¬ 
kerchief  for  additional  bed  covering. 

If  you  rent  an  upper 
AHrend  by  means  of  a  ladder.  C  l*mp 
tog  to  llm  top  of  this  yon  take  ho  d 
nf  the  curtain  rail  w'lth  one  hand  and 
the  outer  ring  of  Saturn  by  the  other 
and  draw  youmelf  up  until  you  can 
rlasD  one  leg  about  the  berth  chniii 
neia  to  the  wall.  You  then  retreat 
JJradiinll.v.  into  the  berth 
after  which  the  porter  takes  auB> 
vour  shoes  in  order  to  have  evidence 
against  you  in  tlie  morning  when  he 

‘"‘Kulc8’'of‘ctbpictte  require  passenger.s 

to  dress  in  the  berths  of  a 

instead  of  in  the  aisles.  As  a  result 

of  tills  American  contortionists  now 

?ead  the  world.  Women  often  travel 

!r  sleeping  >^ars.  but  the  company , 

doesn't  encourage  the  practice,  it  has , 

made  the  women's  toilet  room  so  small  1 

that  only  one  woman  at  a  time  can  i 

oewpy  it.  and  If  two  women  are  in  a 

Sr  oM  of  tlictn  has  to  ^t  no  » 

o'clock  in  onler  to  ifije  both  a  chance 

to  dresa  before  breakfast.  _ \  ^  O 
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THE  COMFORTS  OF  TRAVEL 


By  F.  P.  DUNNE. 
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VC  jow."  »ald  Mr.  Hcnnessy,  "ye 
o  frim  Chicago  to  New  York  In 
y  'hour*?  It  must  be  like  flyln'.” 
3  S‘>methin'  like  flyln’,"  said  Mr. 

.  '^but  It's  also  like  railin’  oft  a 
1  •  'bein’  clubbed  be  a  pollsman." 
s  wondherful  how  luxuryous 
t  i“pn  thravel  Is,"  eald  Mr.  Hen- 

,  wondherful,”  said  Mr.  Dooley, 
almost  a  dhream.  Ye  go  to  bed 
Sht  In  Kansas  City  an’  ye  ar-re 
f  awake  In  Chicago  In  th’  momln’. 

ave  New  York  to-day  an’  nex’ 
T  I  sdah  ye  ar’re  dn  San  rranclsco 
ai'  can’t  get  back.  An’  all  th’  time 
;  ijye  such  comforts  an’  dllgances 
8^  ud  make  th’  Shah  Iv  Persha  In- 

I,  >  i  If  he  taeerd  Iv  thlm.  I  haven’t 
1  tt.  .veiled  much  since  I  hastily  put 
j  fan  tbousan’  miles  Iv  salt  water  an’ 
|1  sn  land  between  me  an'  th’  con- 
*  St,  1, /ry,  but  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
fl-  ‘ipougb  space  on  wan  iv  thlm 
I  pj’  Cijrs  with  th’  beautiful  names. 

11  n  vn  that  names  th’  Pullman  cars 
an  pB-aper  collars  Iv  this  counthry 
is  greatest  pote,  wholver  he  is.  I 

end  mesllf  steppln’  aboard  a  palace 
‘  <  n  '  !  “e's  called  Obulula  or  Onarka 

Ian’  111’  ilred  fr’m  wan  union  deepo  to 
ar  i  •.  So  las’  month  wnin  a  towny 
.  Iv  oe  4):  Saint  Looey  asked  me  down 
.  il’Ci  I  detarmined  to  make  th'  plunge. 

'  M  ”  h’  invitation  come  a  fine  con¬ 
s'  !i  e  article  be  th'  gln’ral  passen- 
g‘  It  Jnt  indlvrln’.  Hlnnlssy,  to  give 
I  a  n  Idea  iv  th’  glories  iv  th'  thrlp. 

IT  e  w,ia  pitchers  in  this  little  pome 
s  li  '  how  th’ .  thradn  looked  to  th’ 
p  m.’fr  agent.  lUgantly  dhressed 
U.  s  .11’  glntlemen  set  In  th’  hand- 
Bor  -ly  i.pholstored  seats,  or  sthroUed 
/I  Vii  IP.,  th’  broad  aisles.  Pierpont 
'^Mo  t  'Ji  w-as  disclosed  In  a  corner  dlc- 
I  tatj  ’  a  letter  to  Andhrew  Carnaygle. 

Id  th’  barber  shop  Jawn  D.  Rockefeller 
j  was  holng  shaved.  In  th’  smokin’  car 
)  ye  cud  see  0.  crowd  Iv  Jolly  men  play- 
i'  4n'  nriter;  near  by  sat  three  wags  tell- 
I  In’  •'  Jaio  stories  wblle  a  naygur  walth- 
er  ashed  to  an’  fro  an’  pushed  mint 
■  •>r  into  th’  fash'nable  oomp'ny. 
I  to  mesllf,  ’Here’s  life.  They’ll 
■  to  dhrag  me  fr’ro  that  rollin’ 

.  Iv  bllsa  feet  foremost.’  says  I. 

'  I  vwint  boundin’  down  to  th’  dee- 
,  I  slung  four  dollars  at  th'  presl- 
int  I'’  th’  road  whin  he  'had  ccm-clu'd- 
‘  1  some  Important  business  with  his 
I  an'  he  slung  back  a  yard  Iv 
i  paper  by  which  I  surrlndered  me 

(Agnts  as  an  American  cltlien.  W.ith 
Oil.,  here  deed  in  me  hand.  I  wint 
thiough  «.  ilne  Iv  haughty  glntlemen 
In  unyform  an’  wan  afther  another 
looked  at  th'  ticket  an’  punched  a  hole 
ts  II.  ’Whin  I  got  to  th-  thraln  th’ 
«8t  4v  these  gr-teat  men  says:  ‘Have 
'go  a  ticket?’  'I  had.'  says  I.  ‘This 
V'tis  plaather  'WM  g  ticket  three  mlu*  1 


ylts  ago!’  *061  aboard.'  says  he,  glv- 
In’  me  a  short,  frJndly  kick  an’  In  a 
mlnylt  1  found  mesllf  amid  a  scene  iv 
Oryental  splendhoi'  an'  no  place  to  put 
me  grip  sack. 

”I  shtud  dhrinklng’  in  th’  glories  Iv 
th’  scene  ontll  a  proud  man  who  cud 
qualify  on  color  fr  all  his  meals  at  th’ 
White  House  come  up  an’  ordhered  me 
to  bed.  Fond  as  I  am  Iv  th’  colored 
man,  Hlnnlssy,  I  wud  sometimes  wish 
that  th’  summer  styles  In  Pullman 
porters  was  more  light  an’  airy.  It  Is 
thrue  that  th’  naygur  porter  is  more 
durable  an'  doesn’t  show  th’  dirt,  but 
on  th’  other  hand,  he  shows  th’  heat 
more.  ’Where,’  says  I,  do  I  sleep?’  ‘I 
don’t  know  where  ye  sleep,  cap,’  says 
he.  ’but  ye’er  ticket  reads  f'r  an  up¬ 
per  berth.’  T  wud  prefer  a  thrapeze,’ 
says  I,  'but  If  ye'll  call  out  th’  fire  de¬ 
partment,  maybe  they  can  help  me  in,’ 
I  says.  At  that  he  projooced  a  seal' 
In’  laddher  an’  th’  thraln  goln’  around 
a  curve  at  that  mlnylt,  I  soon  found 
mesllf  on  me  hands  an’  knees  in  wan 
tv  th’  coziest  little  upstairs  rooms  ye 
Iver  saw.  He  dhrew  th’  curtains  an’  so 
will  I.  But  some  day  whin  I  am  down 
town  I  am  goln’  to  dhrop  in  on  me 
friend,  th’  prisidint  Iv  th’  Pullman 
company  an’  ask  him  to  publish  a  few 
hints  to  th’  wayfarer.  I  wud  like  to 
know  how  a  gintleman  can  take  off 
his  clothes  while  settln’  on  thlm.  It 
wud  help  a  good  deal  to  know  what 
to  do  with  th’  clothes  whin  ye  have 
squirmed  out  Iv  thlm.  Ar-re  they  to  be 
rolled  up  In  a  ball  an’  placed  undher 
th’  head  or  dhropped  into  th’  aisle? 
Again,  In  th’  mornln’  how  to  get  Into 
th’  clpthes  without  throw'in'  th’  thraln 
off  th’  thrack?  1  will  tell  ye  confldln- 
tlally,  Hlnnlssy.  that  not  bein’  a  con¬ 
tortionist  th’  on’y  thing  I  tok  off  was 
me  hat. 

"Th'  thraln  sped  on  an’  on.  I  cud 
not  sleep.  Th’  luxury  Iv  thravel  kept 
me  wide  awake.  Who  wud  coort  slum¬ 
ber  in  such  a  cozy  little  bower?  There 
were  some  that  did  it:  I  heerd  thlm 
coortin'.  But  not  1.  I  law-  awake 
while  we  flew  on,  I  might  say.  bump¬ 
ed  through  space.  It  seemed  hardly  a 
mlnylt  befure  we  were  in  Saint  Looey. 


When  Gov.  Smith  Slept. 

Ml  .  aov.  Smith  of  Georgia  was 
Secre  .ry  of  the  Interior  in  Cleve¬ 
land's  cabinet,  he  was  once  called 
home  to  .Vtlanta  on  businoss.  The  du- 
;tlas  <  I’ldent  to  his  leaving  had  thor- 
Eongh  wearied  the  brawny  Secretary, 
hS  h'  retired  early  to  his  berth  for  a 
Imd  oi,rht'8  rest.  Mr.  Smith  never 
".yihlng  by  halves,  and  the  son- 
>  'adences  of  ever- Increasing  vol- 
.’.Ich  proceeded  from  his  apart- 
aisnt  gave  evidence  that  his  utterances 
iMp  th.  day  did  not  greatly  exceed  In 
pnrcci .  iness  those  of  the  night.  But 
■Itvf  two  hours  his  tranquil  slumber 
uras  disturbed  by  the  persistent  nudg- 
■•jg  Of  the  porter.  That  official  was 
gkiDf,  'Boss,  is  you  awake?" 

"Of  to  'rse  I  am  awake,"  Mr.  Smith 
lulled.  ’What  do  you  want?” 

"Boas.  1  liope  dat  you  will  pardon 
M.  but  I  was  jest  goln’  to  ask 

bu  *•  ;  BO  kind  OB  to  stay  awake 

Jr  bout  fifteen  minutes  'tell  de 

|St  .  passengers  can  git  to  Bleep.” 


PRESIDENT  OF  PULLMAN  CO. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  will  Visit 
Charleston  To-morrow. 

The  Hon  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  president  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  will  visit  Charleston  to¬ 
morrow.  At  the  Union  Station  yes¬ 
terday  notice  of  Ills  coming  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Station  Master  Woodruff,  and 
tt  was  stated  that  the  distinguished  rail¬ 
way  official  would  arrive  from  Florida  i 
Ills  private  car.  the  Mayflower.  Mr  11 
coin  Is  making  a  tour  of  the  country  n< 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  Charlestonians 
learn  that  he  has  decided  to  stjp  over 
this  city.  At  present  it  Is  not  known  e 
actly  how  long  hls  visit  will  Igst.  but 
is  expected  that  he  will  be  urged  upon  to 
linger  here  awhile. 

Mr  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  Is  the  oldest  of 
the  four  sons  of  President  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  The  president 
of  the  Pullman  Co  was  born  in  Spring- 
field,  111,  on  August  1,  1843.  He  attended 
Harvard  University  and  graduated  fi 
that  Institution  of  learning  In  J864,  and 
then  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
which  he  left  shortly  afterwards  to  serve 
at  the  front  on  the  staff  of  Gen  U.  & 
Grant  as  a  captain.  On  the  close  of 
War  Between  the  States  he  resumed  Ids 
legal  studies  In  Chicago  and 
muted  to  the  Illlnola  Bar  In  1 
lowing  In  the  footsteps  of  his  father  the 
young  man  entered  Into  national  politics 
and  was  Secretary  of  War  from  1881  to 
18®.  Hls  refusal  to  oppose  Prceldent  Ar¬ 
thur  In  the  campaign  of  18®  caused 
name  to  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  < 
dldatee  mentioned  for  the  Presidency.  As 
minister  to  Great  Britain  from  18SJ  to  1S03 
Mr  Lincoln  served  his  country  In  a  most 
creditable  manner. 

After  hls  service  abroad  Mr  Lincoln  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life  and  contlnuerl  hls 
practice  of  law  In  Chicago.  On  the  deotii 
of  n-esldent  Pullman  Mr  Idncoln  succeerl- 
ed  to  the  chief  offloa  of  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company.  Under  Ids  admlma- 
tration  the  big  sleeping  car  concern  has 
grown  and  prospered  until  now  U  Is  on* 
'  of  the  largest  corporations  In  the  world 


It  Beme4  g  year.  On  an’  Ivtr  on  9* 
flew  past  forest,  river  an’  plain.  Th' 
lights  burned  brightly  just  over  ine 
left  ear,  th'  wlndowe  was  open  an'  let 
in  th’  hoarse,  exultant  shriek  iv  th'  lo- 
j  cymotlve,  th'  cocvercatton  Iv  th’  bag- 
I  gage  man  to  th’  heavy  ttarunk,  th’ 

'  banrmy  night  air  an’  gr-reat  purple 
cloude  Iv  llUnve  coal  emoke.  I  took  In 
enough  Iv  this  spltndld  product  Iv  our 
prairie  soil  to  qualify  as  a  coal  yard. 
Be  th’  time  th’  sun  peeked  or,  I  may 
■ay,  jumped  Into  me  little  rooet,  I 
wud’ve  njade  a  cheerful  grate  fire  an’ 
left  a  alight  depoelt  Iv  r-red  asbee. 
Th’  mornln’  came  too  aoon.  1  called  , 
me  illusthrees  almost  Booker  Wash’-  < 
i’  with  th"  assistance  Iv  th’  step 
laddher,  th’  bell  rope  an’  the  bald 

head  Iv  th’  man  In  th’  lower  berth,  I 
bounded  lightly  out  Iv  me  little  nook 
an’  rose  fr’m  th’  flure  with  no  injury 
worse  thin  a  sprained  ankle.  I  thin 
walked  th’  long  an’  aplindid  aisle 
flanked  be  gentlemen  who  were 

writhin’  Into  their  clothin’  an’  soon 

found  mesllf  In  th’  superbly  appinted 

‘i^hat  hasn't  American  ingenuity 

done  f’r  th’  wumild.  Here  we  were 
fairly  flyln’  through  space  or  stoppln’ 
fr  wather  at  Polo  Illlnye.  an’  ye  cud 
wash  ye’ersllf  as  comfortably  as  ye  cud 
In  th’  hydrant  back  Iv  th’  gas  house. 
There  were  Ihiee  handsome  wash  bash- 
ins,  wan  plecn  Iv  shy,  evasive  soap  an’ 
towels  galore— that  Is,  almost  enough 
to  go  round.  In  front  Jv  each  wnsh 
basin  was  a  dllleately  nurtured  chill 
Iv  luxury  cleansin’  himsilf  an’  th’  sur¬ 
roundin’  furniture  at  wan  blow.  Havin' 
In  Joyed  a  very  refresh  in’  attlmpt  at  a 
bath.  I  sauntered  out  into  th’  car.  It 
looked  almost  like  th’  pitchers  In  th’ 
pamphlet,  or  v/ud've  If  all  th’  boots  had 
been  removed.  Th’  scene  was  rendered 
more  atthractlve  be  th’  prlslnce  Iv  th’ 
fair  sect.  A  charmin’  woman  Is  al¬ 
ways  charmin’  but  nlver  more  so  thin 
1  a  sleepin'  car  In  th’  mornln'  afther 
hard  night’s  rest  an’  forty  miles  fr’m 
curlin’  Ir’n.  'M'lth  their  pretty  faces 
slightly  sthreaked  be  th’  right  Iv  way. 
their  eyes  dancin'  with  suppressed  fury 
their  hair  almost  sthraight,  they 
make  a  pitcher  that  few  can  frget— 
i’  they're  lucky.  But  me  eyes  were 
it  f’r  thlm.  To  tell  ye  th’  thruth, 
Hlnnlssy,  I  was  hungry.  I  thought  to 
find  a  place  among  th’  coal  In  me  f’r 
wan  iv  thlm  sumchous  meals  I  hn.d 
read  about  an’  I  summoned  th’  black 
prince  who  was  foldin’  up  th’  beddin' 
with  his  teeth.  'I  wud  like  a  break¬ 
fast  fr’m  ye’er  superbly  equipped  buf- 
fay,'  says  I.  'I  got  ye,’  says  he.  'We 
have  canned  lobster,  canned  corn-beef, 
canned  tomatoes,  canned  asparygus, 
wather  fresh  fr’m  th’  company’s 
spring  at  th’  Chicago  wather 
wurruks,’  he  says.  ‘Have  ye  anny- 
thlng  to  eat?'  says  I.  ’Sind  me  th’ 
cook,'  I  says.  'I’m  th’  cook,’  says  he, 
wipin’  a  pair  iv  shoes  with  hls  eleeve. 
‘■What  do  ye  do  ye'er  cookin’  with?’ 
says  I?  'With  a  can  opener,’  says  he, 
grivln'  a  hearty  laugh. 

”An’  so  we  whiled  th’  time  away  till 
Saint  Looey  was  reached.  O’Brien  an’ 
■Ife  nursed  me  back  to  life,  I  ray- 
turned  on  th’  canal  boat  an'  here  I  am 
almost  as  well  as  befure  I  made  me 
pleasure  jaunt.  I’m  not  goln’  to  do  It 
.again.  Let  thlm  that  will  bask  In  their 
comforts.  I  stay  at  home.  'Whlnlver  I 
feel  th’  desire  to  fly  through  space.  I 
throw  four  dollars  out  Iv  th'  window, 
put  a  cinder  Into  me  eye  an'  go  to  bed 
a  shelf  In  th'  closet. 

'I  guess,  Hlnnlssy,  whin  ye  come 
to  think  iv  It,  they  ain’t  anny  such 
thing  as  luxury  in  thravel.  We  was 
meant  to  stay  where  we  Pound  cur¬ 
es  first  an’  thra veilin’  Is  conthry 
nature.  I  can  go  fr'm  Chicago 
New  York  In  twlnty  hours,  but- 
what’s  th’  mattiMr  with  Chicago  I  I 


oiui  InJjre  plscee  betther  be  not  go4a* 
to  thlm.  I  think  Iv  Italy  as  th’  home 
Iv  th’  Pope,  but  Hogan,  who  hae  been 
there,  thinks  Jv  It  as  th’  home  Iv  th* 
flea.  I  can  see  th’  dome  Iv  9t.  Peth- 
ere  rlstn’  against  th’  sky,  bqt  he  can 
on'y  see  th’  cabman  that  charged  hltn 
eighty  liars  or  thirty  cents  Iv  our 
money  to  carry  him  around  th’  Mock. 
1  think  Iv  New  York  as  a  place,  where 
people  set  shinin’  nheir  dlmonds  with 
satin  napkins  at  th’  W’aJdorf  an’ 
dhrinkln’  champagne  out  iv  goold  ooal 
scuttles  with  Jawn  W.  Gates,  but  I 
know  a  man  down  there  that  dhrtves 
a  dhray.  I’ve  always  wanted  to  see 
1h’  Rocky  Mountains,  tout  they  don’t 
look  a«  tall  nearby  as  they  do  far 
away. 

’’They  ain’t  anny  easy  way  Iv 
thravellln’.  Our  ancesthors  didn’t 
have  anny  fast  thralns,  tout  they  didn’t 
want  thlm.  They  looked  on  a  man 
thravellln’  as  a  man  dead,  an’  so  he 
Is.  Comfort  Is  In  havin’  things  where 
ye  can  reach  thlm.  A  man  is  as  com¬ 
fortable  on  a  camel  as  on  a  private 
car  an'  a  man  who  cud  Injye  bouncin' 
over  steel  rails  at  sixty  miles  an  hour 
cud  go  to  sleep  on  top  Iv  a  doaky  In- 
Jlne.  Th’  good  Lord  didn’t  Intlnd  us 
to  be  gaddin'  around  th’  wurruld.  Th’ 
more  we  thry  to  do  It.  th’  harder  'tla 
made  f’r  us.  A  man  la  supposed  to 
take  his  meals  an’  hls  sleep  in  an  at- 
tlchood  iv  repose.  It  ain’t  nachral 
to  begin  on  a  biled  egg  at  Galesburg 
an’  end  on  It  at  Bloomington.  We 
weren’t  explcted  to  spread  a  meal  over 
two  hundhred  miles  an’  our  snores 
over  a  thousand.  It  th’  Lord  had 
wanted  San  Francisco  to  toe  near  New 
York,  he’d  have  put  It  there.  Th’ 
rallroods  haven't  made  It  anny  nearer. 
It’s  still  tin  thousan’  miles,  or  what- 
iver  It  is,  an’  ye’d  be  more  tired  if 
ye  reached  it  in  wan  day  thin  ye 
wud  If  ye  did  it  In  two  months  In 
a  covered  wagon  an’  stopped  f'r  sleep 
an  meals.  Th’  faster  a  thraln  goes, 
th’  nearer  th’  jlnts  Iv  th’  rails  ar-re 
together.  Man  was  meant  to  stay 
where  he  Is  or  walk.  If  Nature  had 
Intlnded  us  to  fly,  she  wud’ve  fixed 
us  with  wings  an’  taught  us  to  ate 
chicken  feed.” 

"But  th’  rallroods  a-sslsts  Nature,” 
said  Mr.  Hennessy. 

"They  do.”  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "They 
make  It  hard  to  Ihravel.” 


Something  Always  Happens. 

•When  traveling  In  a  sleeper  one  | 
jeannot  be  too  discreet.  ”  said  Henry 
Miller,  in  "The  Great  Divide."  "It’s 
easy  to  ‘get  In  wrong.’  literally  and 
otherwise.  One  night  when  I  was  very 
tired,  there  sat  across  from  me  »  n*®*' 
looking  little  woman  and  her  small  wn, 

1  lad  perhaps  ten  years  old.  I  was 
afraid  the  kid  would  turn  out  to  tie 
one  of  the  noisy  kind  and  keep  me 
awake  that  night,  being  so  close  to  me. 
Rut  he  was  a  well-behaved  little  chap 
illd  1  slept  that  night  like  a  top. 

"While  I  was  dressing  the  next 
morning  1  could  see  a  little  foot  stick¬ 
ing  out  between  the  curtains  across 
.  the  way.  I  felt  so  grateful  to  the  kid 
;  for  not  keeping  me  awake  that  I  want¬ 
ed  to  make  friends  with  him.  and  I 
reached  over  and  grabbed  one  of  nis 
toes,  ’Wee.  wee,  wee.’  I  says,  chuck¬ 
ling  to  myself. 

1  ..  <gir_r— r!"  I  heard  a  woman  s 

voice  reverberate  just  then,  'will  you 
leave  my  foot  alone?" 

"Just  then  the  porter  came  running 
up  and  before  I  could  explain.  1  heard 
her  telling  him  that  ’that  fel-low 
across  the  aisle  attempted  to  get  fa- 
miliar.’*  ^  ^  . 

‘*How  was  1  to  know  she  had  such 
a  dainty  little  foot?  Oh.  well.  If  It 
hadn’t  been  that,  something  else  would 
have  happened.  I  never  knew  U  to 
fall  on  a  sleeper." 


tipping  is  selfishness.  I 

Railroad  Man  8«>-. 

an  Upper  Berth. 

Chicago.  Dec.  16.-The 
slrablllty  of  upper  and 
the  feeing  of  porters,  sanitation  and 
cost  of  operation,  to-day  figured  In  , 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  s 
investigation  of  sleeping  car  '•at®s. 
General  Manager 

Hough  of  the  Pullman  Comi^nj^,  and 
General  Manager  Underwood  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Ran 
mad  which  operates  its  own  sleeping 
cara,’  were  witnesses.  Mr.  Dean  pre¬ 
ferred  the  upper  berth  himself  and 
declared  that  his  company  held  them 
to  be  as  good  as  the  lower  ]>®rth  . 
That  the  tra\’ellng  P“hllc  view  Is  g^ 
erally  the  opposite,  he  adtnltted.  we 
said  the  experiment  of  reducing  the 
price  of  urfer  berths  25  cent,  wa^ 

I  made  sevJKal  years  ago  between  New 
1  York  ananShston,  but  it  did  not  prove 

'  “Mr^^D^n  said  the  Pullman  cars  wore 
fumigated  once  a  week  and  In  ^rts  of 
the  •-OUiiUry  Where  tubercu^sla 
tienta  are  frequently  carried 
cars  were  fumlguited  at  the  end  of 
(•ery  trip.  He  declared  that  out  of 
I  18,600, 000  passengers  carried  In  the  new 
steel  cars  last  year,  there  was  only 
one  death  du?  to  accident. 

1  The  tlpplbg  system  as  U  obtains  In 
America,  and  particularly  as  It  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  Pullman 
ascribed  to  selfishness  by  Mr.  Dean. 

^"T^ie  tipping  custom  Is  the  result 
of  the  selfishness  of  persons  who  m- 
Blre  better  service  than  their  fellows 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

■”What  la  the  salary  of  a  porter.  Mr. 
Dean?”  Inquired  Attorney  Manahan. 
representing  the  complainant. 

"They  are  paid  126  a  month,  an¬ 
swered  the  wUnesa. 


THE  OOOD 

I  Moat  Paapla  Hava'^Mat 

I  Lemuel  ,  ^  * 

Our  "Limited  Solid  Pullman."  q_ 

'  railroad  folder  deacrlbaa  it,  aMkte  J 

first  morning  stop  at  0  a.  m.  It  'W _ 

at  a  little  city  where  a  clrciM/waailUl*  v 
loading  opposite  the  depot,  says  VbK"* 
Unlversallst  Leader.  From  Um  ““ 
window  it  looked  aa  though  .the  • 
population  had  turned  out  to  ar' 
circus  come  to  town.  It  woo  t 
to  try  to  sleep  after  that  10  mint,  _ 
of  hubbub.  Lemuel,  the  porUc, 
the  only  person  moving  about  Jn  Ittai 
car.  He  was  busy  witb  a  pile  of  elw 
near  our  berth.  We  had  traveled  o 
ten  together  and  as  he  worked 
talked.  It  was  all  about  the  ^y’s  vi 
Lemuel  is  about  60,  solid,  round,  ■ 

Ing  and  black  as  black  can  be.  It  _ 
his  proverbial  good  nature  that  Invttei 
intimacy,  and  as  he  backed  away  I  got^ 
from  him  the  outlines  of  the  slmpl* 
story  here  set  down.  That  story  MB 
be  duplicated  many  times,  for  LemueL 
is  a  type.  He  ie  the  Pullman  car  geam 
ter  personified.  Here  is  the  story  ^ 
the  day’s  work:  .  ’ 

I  live  on  Weart.  26th  street.  New  Tont. 
city.  I  must  be  on  duty  at  Hobokettr 
at  6:30  p.  m.  My  train  leaves  at  • 
p  m..  but  I  must  have  my  car  all 
ready,  with  half  the  berths  made  up. 
My  run  ends  at  9  in  the  morning. 
After  that  I  must  clean  and  dust  my 
.  car,  change  the  linen,  and  make  up 
about  10  berths  so  aa  to  be  r^dy  at 

nighL  It  Is  noon  when  I  ^  don^. 

Then  I  get  my  breakfast.  I  have  the 
afternoon  to  myself.  I  go  to  some¬ 
where.  I  must  be  at  the  car  at 
before  9  In  the  evening.  ’The  ^aln 
leaves  at  9:16.  It  reaches  New  York 
about  8  In  the  mornlrfg.  Then  I  muet^ 

I  clean  and  dust  my  car,  change  the 
■  en  cross  the  river  to  my  home  on  Zbtd 
1  street,  shave,  wash  off  this  Pullm^, 

*  dirt,  get  my  breakfast  and  then  ^  to 
'  bed.  I  make  eight  of  these 
one  night  out  and  the  next  night  bacJfc- 
Then  I  am  supposed  to  have  on* 
round-trip  off.  1  do  not  get  more  th:m. 
one- half  these  lay-offs,  because  ao  ol-j 
ten  there  is  no  one  to  take  my  place. 

1  have  been  on  this  run  for  13  yeafe/. 
It  is  650  miles  round-trip.  I  get  oyeK- 
four  hours’  sleep  every  day,  besides  th^ 
naps  1  catch  on  the  way.  Do  I  hke 
Job’.'”  The  answer  was  a  grin  which 
opened  the  big  mouth,  showed  the  two 
rows  of  splendid  teoth,  and  turnm  own 
:  the  white  of  two  big.  bulging  eyi^ 

I  "The  pay?  Well,  Jdister,  it  amt  big 
I  to  mak©  ni6  rldi* 

1  Of  course  those  of  us  who  travel 
with  Lemuel  and  know  him 
his  stipend  by  practical  apprecia^ 
of  hls  kindness  and  faithfulness. 

It  Is  the  man  and  the  corporaUon  thar 
loom  before  us  whoever  we 
hie  shiny  black  face.  The  stock  of  tM 
Pullman  company  sells  high.  It  pan| 
large  dividends.  Thousands  -O* 
u^  make  this  possible.  How  rtdlcu^i 
louB  It  is  for  an  outsider  to  scold  abouta 
the  lot  of  this  good-natured  man.  H« 
takes  hls  long  day’s  work  with  a  griafl 
and  without  complaint.  Why 
about  him  when  he  aoes  not  seem  ht 
worry  about  himself?  But  he  is  a  man, 
Tre^l  gentleman.  He  is  induetrio^ 
sober,  kind.  He  seems  to  act  so  11^ 
all  true  folk  that  some  of  us  who  knoj*^ 
a  brother  human  when  we  m^  min 
can  not  be  indifferent  to  hls  long,  toug. 
days  of  unlllumlned,  uninspiring  grin^^ 
There  are  fine  possibllitlea  of  friend*! 
ship  and  loyalty  in  Lemuel,  for  those 
of  us  who  know  hls  real  worth.  . 

Do  not  misunderstand.  We  woul^ 
not  have  Lemuel  other  than  a  Pullnmn 
car  porter.  We  must  have  porters,  m 
fits  the  job.  He  knows  how  to  gWiL 
along  with  nervous  women  and 
ish  men.  But  why  In  the  name  of  all 
that  is  rich  and  reasonable  in  our  .m- 
Ulzatlon  need  we  overwork  and  undeM 
pay  Lemuel?  Why  should  we  scrimp 
hls  sleep  to  four  hours  in  24,  wtlh  S. 
few  cat-naps  thrown  in?  Can  not  nis 
Job  be  humanised?  « 

At  any  rate,  we  like- Lemuel.  Ye^ 
we  like  him  better  than  wo  do  someuf 
those  who  ride  with  him.  He  Is  more 
I  thoughtful  and  gentle  than  they.  And 
we  can  not  persuade  ourself  that  Lem-  . 
I  uel  Is  getting  a  square  deal  from  those 
'  who  consider  themselves  hls  superior. 
The  heathen  In  hls  blindness  may  bow 


'Does  the  company  furnish  them  down  to  gods  of  stone,  and 
their  meals?'*  „  Lemuel  may  tremble  before  the  powers^ 

"The  compafly  does  not.  which  rule  over  him.  But  mey  are 

"1  think  It  takes  that  much  to  buy  ^<,oden  gods.  Or  perhaps  they  are 
their  meals, '  then."  commented  the  Imitations,  printed  on  slocjt 

lawyer.  .  certificates.  If  they  should  tumble  off  i 

Mr.  Underwood  told  the  court  that  pedestals  the  world  would  rtlN 

It  cost  the  8t.  revolve.  1  left  Lemuel  at  the  statl^ 

build  a  sleeping  car.  of  which  the  roaa  He  Is  atUl  on  W 

owned  100.  He  said  ^^at  the^  ratM  jjp  p^g  p^y,  much  attention  I, 

were  the  same  as  those  or  tne  ruiiman  today,  tomorrow  and  per»j| 

Company.  haos  for  13  years  more,  he  will  g^ 

- ■  ■  '  —  only  four  hours  sleep  out  of  eMh  » 

He  will  black  the  shoes  and  suffer  tfl 
buffets  of  the  exacting  traveling  pu^ 
11c.  Most  of  the  sins  of  the  PullBr" 
company  will  bo  charged  up  to  ^ 
WhaA  are  we  going  to  do  for  Le”*’ 

Are  we  going  to  do  anything? 


Hr  C.  C.  Freet,  district  superintendent 
ot  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  who  has 
had  his  headQuarters  In  Savannah  for  a 
score  .of  years,  Is  In  Charleston,  and  yes¬ 
terday  stateil  for  general  Information  that 
within  a  few  days  the  headqiuuters  of  the 
district  would  be  transferred  to  this  city, 
and  that  hla  office  would  be  In  the  new 
Union  Station.  The  headquarters  will  be 
In  charge  of  Mr  Freet.  who  has  had  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  of  actlvf  service  with  the 
Pullman  Company,  and  knows  pretty 
nearly  all  there  Is  to  learn  about  the 
business.  He  will  have  an  assistant. 


^  ^  CAPt 

The  Wagner  Palace  Oar  Company  has  for  cha 
and  Tourist  Cars,  for  use  of  special  or  &inily  ; 
desired,  fnmish  for  1 
Drawing-room  C — ,  — 
barber  shop,  library,  etc. 

Hotel  cars  have  a  capacity  of 
Is  fully  equipped  to  serve  meals  to  passengers 
tionlarly  adapted  for  the  v-' 

A  number  of  private - 

“WANDERER,"  “TRAVELER,"  “PILBRIM, 
having  a  capacity  of  from  six  to  sixteen  j 
of  passengers,  and  are  equipped  with  the  mort 
have  been  especially  designed  ai*d 
I  conveniences  and  comforts  of  a  first-class  hotel. 


"■-r  large  parties  special  trains,  complete,  consisting  of  Dining,  Sloping 
0*;;,  CompaLent  Cars,  Baggage  and  Buffet  Smolung  Cam,  cont^ng  totb  room, 
the  whole  in  charge  of  trained  and  skillful  servants  and  attendants. 

20  berths,  and  will  accommodate  from  20  to  36  persons,  m  kitchen 

- g  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  car.  This  class  of  car  is  par- 

use  of  larger  parties  than  can  be  accommodated  in  the  ordinary  private  car. 

»  am  nvnad  bv  this  Company,  among  which  are  “GRASSMERE,"  “RIVA, 

- - VICEROY,"  “CORSAIR,"  “IDLER"  and  “COURIER,"  and 

one,  combine  all  the  latest  improvements  for  the  comfort 
-t  approved  appliances  for  insuring  safety.  The  oars 
ioZMV-t  P»tie.  on  extended 

eoiauy  aesignea  an  t_ -phey  have  large  saloons  or  parlors,  furnished  with 

™ble”iMii''»d"een;h»,  M^tre  (eiteniden)  toble.  .mting  deek^ing  le”!”.  ^ 


before. 


SLEEPING  CAR  TOWEL  RECEPTACLE 

When  towels  are  placed  in  the  overhead  racks  ordinarily 
ised  in  the  toilet  rooms  of  sleeping  cars  they  are  likely  to 
:ollect  more  or  less  dust  and  become  saturated  with  the  odor 
)f  coal  smoke.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  Canadian  Northern 
s  using  in  its  sleeping  cars  a  closed  receptacle  for  towels,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  This  is  of  metal  construction,  with 
;lass  doors  in  front,  and  is  placed  ‘directly  over  the  wash  basin 


Superlntaadanta,  and  upon  applloatlon  • 
of  the  aboTO  oara  will  be  aent. _ 


Closed  Receptacle  for  Clean  Towels  in  Sleeping  Cars 


spliced.  In  one  design  of  steel  cable  grip  the  gripping  cones 
are  set  side  by  side  in  a  single  casting,  the  pressure  on  the 
cable  being  applied  by  stuffing  boxes  that  are  screwed  against 
the  ends  of  the  gripping  cones  (Figs.  3  and  5). 

A  simple  and  compact  design  for  fastening  a  wire  to  a  ground 
point,  as  used  for  lightning  arresters,  and  for  ground  wires  on 


in  the  toilet  rooms  so  as  to  be  most  convenient  for  passengers. 
The  doors  are  provided  with  spring  hinges  so  that  they  close 
automatically. 

This  towel  cupboard  was  developed  in  the  office  of  A.  L. 
Graburn,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Northern.  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont. 


PULLMAN  COMPANY  MOVES  IN, 


\ 


I 


1 


CHABLESTON  HEADQUAKTERS 
FOB  FABLOB  CAB  MATTERS. 

Ur  C.  O.  Freet,  for  Twentr  Years  la 
Charce  of  Headaaarters  at  Savan- 
nali,  Opens  Offices  at  Union  Station 
Hondar  —  “Uove  Made  for  Busi¬ 
ness  Reasons,”  be  Says,  “and 


Charleston  will  be  Benefited.” 

Mr  C.  C.  Freet,  district  superintendent 
ot  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  who  has 
had  his  headquarters  In  Savannah  for  a 
score  .of  years,  Is  In  Charleston,  and  yes¬ 
terday  stated  for  general  Information  that 
within  a  few  days  the  headquarters  of  the 
district  would  be  transferred  to  this  city, 
and  that  his  office  would  be  In  the  new 
Union  Station.  The  headquarters  will  be 
In  charge  of  Mr  Freet,  who  has  had  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  of  active  service  with  the 
Pullman  Company,  and  knows  pretty 
nearly  all  there  is  to  learn  about  the 
business.  He  will  have  an  assistant, 
whose  name  he  cannot  give  definitely  as 
yet,  and  some  clerks  and  stenographers. 
The  office  force,  while  not  the  largest  at 
this  time  of  year,  will  be  increasing  as 
the  business  continues  to  increase  and 
demand  It.  Charleston  has  been  selected 
for  district  headquarters  on  account  of  | 
Us  central  position  and  importance  In 
Pullman  service. 

During  the  tourist  season  Just  past  it 
was  shown  that  the  business  done  by  this 
company  In  and  out  of  Charleston  was 
fai'  In  excess  of  any  previous  year,  and 
Indications  are  for  a  steady  increase.  The 
tourist  travel,  when  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion  is  taken  Into  consideration,  was  re¬ 
markable,  and  next  season  is  certain  to 
pass  the  high  mark  already  made. 

Mr  Freet  said  frankly  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  district  headquarters  here  was 
a  good  move  for  Charleston.  Not  but  that 
it  had  been  getting  good  service  before, 
ana''si^  a  matter  of  fact  Mr  Freet  bad 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  over  here 
duilng  the  winter  and  spring,  but  the  dis¬ 
trict  headquarters  meant  considerably 
more  than  would  appear  to  the  layman. 
The  locution  of  Charleston  Is  central  be¬ 
tween  Richmond  and  Jacksonville,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  changli%  i 


from  Savannah. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  yesterday 
Mr  Freet  said  that,  of  'course,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  district  headquarters  had  no 
effect  upon  the  travelling  public,  as  Pull- 
I  mail  tickets  and  reservations  will  be  se- 
I  cured,  as  always  before,  at  the  local  city 
1  ticket  offices  and  at  the  ticliet  office 
?  the  Union  Station. 


)LE 

jordinarily 
likely  to 
I^Mth  the  odor 


When  ^ 

used  in  the  _ 

collect  more  or 

of  coal  smoke.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  Canadian  Northern 
is  using  in  its  sleeping  cars  a  closed  receptacle  for  towels,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  This  is  of  metal  construction,  with 
glass  doors  in  front,  and  is  placed  -directly  over  the  wash  basin 


spliced.  In  one  design  of  steel  caljle  grip  the  gripping  cones 
are  set  side  by  side  in  a  single  casting,  the  pressure  on  the 
cable  being  applied  by  stufiing  boxes  tliat  arc  screwed  against 
the  ends  of  the  gripping  cones  (Figs.  3  and  5). 

A  simple  and  compact  design  for  fastening  a  wire  to  a  ground 
point,  as  used  for  lightning  arresters,  and  for  ground  wires  on 


in  the  toilet  rooms  so  as  to  be  most  convenient  for  passengers. 
The  doors  are  provided  with  spring  hinges  so  that  they  close 
automatically. 

This  towel  cupboard  was  developed  in  the  ofike  of  A.  L. 
Graburn,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Northern,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont. 
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compartment  aleopora,  wlUi  two,  three  or  ft  ».  T 

four  berths  each,  anti  with  especial  oars  nO  lO 

or  sections  for  women,  will  Inevitably  be  _ 

forced  upon  this  country  by  the  Increase  fr*^  p  ^ 
of  familiarity  with  foreign  usages.  Com-  a 

I  partmonl  cars,  each  comiiarlment  com- 
I  plete  in  Itself  for  the  traveler's  needs, 
i  are  run  on  some  through  truins.  hut  the  By  CK.  ui 
I  cost  Is  far  above  that  of  regular  berths. 

I  The  Chicago,  Milwau’aee  &  St.  Paul  Road  Hophliv 
i  for  a  time  ran  compartment  cars  at  regu- 
‘  lar  Fhillman  fares:  but  that  wat.  too  good  |  _____ 
to  last.  The  American  traveling  public  _ 

’  does  not  object— at  least  not  efiectively— 

^  io  being  treated  as  unredned  creatures  of  ^ 

J  a  lower  order  of  clvlllmtion,  so  the  un-  f 
.  hygienic,  uncomfortable.  Inneceiit  Pull- 
1  1  man  sleeper  continues.  |  K 


Cosmopolite 

Copyright  t.ne  by  The  b'veniug  Telegraph. 

All  rightt  reserved. 

Sfost  of  the  people  in  Philadelphia,  as 
well  as  tn  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  stay- 
at-homes.  The  great  bulb  of  folk  do  not 
leave  home  for  even  a  week's  vacation.  A 
trip  to  New  York,  such  as  hundreds  of 
business  men  In  this  city  make  every 
W’eek,  with  no  more  special  thought  of 
it  than  of  a  journey  to  Kensington  or 
Camden,  would  be  the  event  of  a  life¬ 
time  to  myriads.  Probably  not  one  person 
In  a  hundred  of  our  American  population 
has  ever  spent  a  night  In  a  Pullman 


That  Isnotanything  | 
to  be  particularly  | 
regretted.  The  man  j 
who  spend.s  hi.-' 
nights  on  sleeper  is 

Invnrions.  tlic.Amcr- 

oiie  or  the  failuros 
of  our  <  ivllization, 
lor  it  lacks  con¬ 
venience,  comfort 
and  relincment.  We 
are  far  behind  China 
•ind  India  and  Kgypt 
in  this  particular. 


For  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of  read¬ 
ers  who  have  not  had  to  use  sleeping  cars 
it  may  be  said  that  when  the  berths  are 
"made  down"  for  the  night  a  I’ullman 
sleeper  consists  of  twelve,  fourteen  or  six¬ 
teen  sections  of  two  berths  cach.separated 
.  by  t>artitions  at  the  ends  and  by  cloth 
j  curtains  in  front.  The  two  rows  of  berths 
are  divided  by  the  aisle  of  the  car.  which 
is  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.  The 
curtains  lie  close  to  the  berths,  so  that  the 
passenger  must  disrobe  and  prepare  for 
the  night  while  actually  in  his  berth,  un¬ 
less.  like ’some  persona  whose  sense  of 
privacy  has  been  calloused  by  constant 
use  of  sleeping  cars,  they  change  their 
clothes  while  standing  in  the  a’sle  or 
I  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  berth. 

I  with  the  curtains  open.  A  woman 

'needs  the  .lapanese  code  of  not  seeing 
jWhat  she  should  not  see  when  traveling 
!  In  a  sleeping  car  and  compelled  to  trav¬ 
erse  the  full  length  of  the  aisle,  especially 
!  In  the  rfiorning.  So  far  as  T  am  aware, 
the  Pullman  Company  has  no  rules 
against  a  man  in  bis  undershirt  and  bare 
feet  offering  himself  to  the  eyes  of  other 
I  passenger.'.  , 

The  idea  of  twenty-four  persons  of  both  j 
sexes  and  all  conditions  in  life  sleeping 
in  the  same  room,  with  only  a  curtain  and 
an  aisle  less  than  three  feet  wide  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  most  fastidious  person  from  the 
most  objectionable,  is  one  not  to  he  dwelt 
upon.  Only  new  America,  with  Its  sur¬ 
vival  of  free  and  easy  manners,  would 
tolerate  such  a  thing.  _ 

The  lower  berth,  in  the  most  modem 
cars,  is  six  feet  long,  so  that  the  avci-age 
man  may  now  stretch  out  full  length. 
Also  it  is'  now  possible,  in  the  newer  cars.  ' 
to  sit  upright  in  one's  ^ 

berth  without  but-  |  «  ,  ( 

ting  one's  h  e.  a  i|  I  ll  I 

against  the  berth 
■  above.  A  small  but  ^  •SjlWl  »  i 

vfairly  comfortable  .s  V  1/  ) 

'  mattress  Is  laid  upon  I.  IlHi  I  ' 

a  base  which  cons1.sts  1  B 

of  the  backs  and  hot-  |  \j 

depends  upon  the  ;/ 

j  negro  porter  add  tl;e  •■.nkit.AU:  . 
way  ho  arranges  xnicAlli'’ 

them.  Of  course,  jbe  linen  is  clean  every 
day.  and  tbo  upper  sheet  Is  do  folded  that 
It  covers  the  top  of  the  blanket.  A  .small 
I  hammock  haiig.s  in  each  berth  as  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  Iho  traveler's  ),o.ssesslons.  The 
new  steel  cArs.  which  arc  now  in  general 
I  use  on  the  p'rtncipal  lines,  alst^  liave  coat 
I  hangers  suspended  inside  the  curtain  from 
the  upper  berth.  There  is  also  a  small 
electric,  light,  scarcely  strong  enough  for 
reading  purpose.s.  at  each  end  of  the  berth. 
Frequently  two  persons  occupy  ono  berth. 

I  as  the  width  Is  from  four  to  five  feet. 
The  upper  berth  now  costs  less  than  the 
lower,  thanks  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissipn.  and  some  persons  prefer  It 
to  the  lower,  since,  being  entlrelv  open  at 
one  side  of  the  top-look  out  for  your  head 
Ion  the  wall  side'— it  gets  whatever  ven- 
'tllation  the  car  boa.rts.  which  is  usually 
little.  The  lower  berth  Is  ventilated,  If 
all,  only  by  an  open  'window,  which  in 
jawh  a  clroumaopibed  area  Inevitably 
tmeans  a  draught.  The  principal  objections 
4  to  the  upper  berth  are  two— the 
1  necessity  of  climbing  a  ladder 
,  secondly,  lb*  greater  Ti 


Most  Fullman  car  stories  arc  not  lit  to, 
print  hut  one  current  in  the  South  is  di¬ 
rected  only  at  the  smallness  of  the  pillows 
furnished  by  the  company.  A  man  from 
Arkansas,  who  had  retired  early,  stuck 
his  head  out  between  the  curtains  and 


"I  ■want  a  corkscrew." 

•"Deed.  boss,  this  Is  a  temperance 
State,  and  youse  can't  drink  not-hing 

^'Who's  talking  about  drinking’?  1  want 
a  corkscrew  to  get  this  pillow  out  of  my 

■Wooden  cars  are  fast  passing  away,  and 
the  old  plusli  hangings  have  been  super- 
.seded  by  green  silk, 
Jjjaiil  anti  the  elaborate  or- 


provementa  have 

WHY  LOCKS  WKRE  about  a  woman's 
ABOHSHED  tendency  to  monopo., 

llzo  a  dressing-room  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  now  no  locks  on  the 
doors.  The  former  common  spectacle  of 
a  line  of  women  passengers  in  kimonos 
waiting  for  admission  to  the  dressing- 
room.  while  ono  of  their  sex  rouged  and 
curled  and  primped  within  is  no  longer 
to  be  seen.  ,  ,  » 

On  the  modern  Pullmans  the  note  of 
simplicity  has  been  earned  into  the  smok¬ 
ing  room,  which  is  also  the  drtssing  tMm. 
(Railroad  companies  do  not  have  a  high 
opinion  of  smokers,  for  ever.  In  day 
coaches  the  smoking  car  lb  considered 
a  second  class  compartment,  where 
gunners,  immigrants,  intoxicated  men. 

,  and  other  ;'_undesir;ibj.,s;;j^re^rt^^^^^  | 


fin'c's*  teeth.*  Id'quid  soan  has  been  put  j 
hito  most  Ibillmans.  and  a  new  simp  e  and  . 
rs°';,''ow'being^  use"!  ?o  '-.'i^nrro’l‘'thf  hoTand  ' 
cold  water  and  the  waste 

'r’^n^f^anlfpu'i:  In'to  the  main  corridor'"*  1 


PULLMAN  CO. 
OFFERS  STOCK 
TO  EmOYEES 

At  $8  Per  Share  Leas  Than 
Market  Price — How  It 
Works  and  the  Reason- 


An  employe  of  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  sends  to  the  New  ' 

can  copy  of  a  circular  from  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  sent  to  all  of 
ployes  recently,  offering  to  them  the 
I  privilege  of  buying  shares  of  Pull¬ 
man  stock,  set  aside  exclusively  for 
I  employes,  at  »8  per  share  less  than 
the  market  price.  ._,«ir.vea 

The  circular  letter  to  all  employes 
reads  as  follows: 

■Itl  ALL  PLLLMAN  EMPLOYES. 
“The  amount  of .  stock  offered  by 
the  Company  to  all  Us  officers  and 
employes  one  year  or  more  In  us 
service  is  five  thousand  shares 

"FIRST — Subscriptions  shall  oe 
made  ort  the  express  condition  and 
agreement  that  all  questions  oo  - 
cernlng  the  said  subscriptions  and 
luteresL  thereunder  shall  oe  ae 
elded  by  a  special  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  and  the 
decision  of  this  committee  shall  be 
iflnal  and  conclusive. 

"SBCUND — ^Subscriptions  shall  be 
for  one  or  more  shares  of  stock  at 
$155.00  per  share.. 

"THIRD — The  following  table 

shows  the  maximum 
I  shares  which  may  be 
!  for,  but  subscriptions  may  be  for 
less  than  such  maximum  number  of 

**'“To*’those  receiving  annual  sal- 


Shares, 
leas  1|  5,001 
less  ai  0.001 
less  31  7.001 
less  41  8,001 
leas  61  ».001 
less  T|  10,001 


I  Otherwise,  the  Pullman  Company  has 
been  ably  and  efficiently  managed. 

Its  service  Is  usually  excellent,  and  Us 

“  prices  to  the  public  have  not  In- 

creased  in  a  generation,  while  the 
prices  of  first-class  hotels  have  more 
than  doubled. 

“  A  Pullman  employe  writes  to  The 

American,  with  apparent  sincerity: 
s  ana  Hite  your  honest  opinion 

tn'  whether  you  think  this  Pmllman 
tL  stock  would  bo  a  good  Investment 

all  be  for  ^  ^ 

little  money." 

.11  >>e  The  American  has  an  Inflexible  mis 

at  never  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any 

particular  stock,  as  It  cannot  vouch 
table  for  the  future  management  of  any 

«r  of  particular  corporation.  It  gives  the 

rrrtbed  most  accurate  Information  It  has  or 

be  for  I  can  obtain  about  every  corporation, 
iber  of  and  thereby  aids.  If  U  can.  the  In¬ 

quirer  to  act  prudently  upon  his  on 
l1  sal-  her  own  Judgment.  But  The  Amerl- 
I  can  never  gives  “tips”  and  never  en- 
Shares.  |  courages  speculation, 
less  li  A  WELL-MANAGED  MONOPOLY, 
less  13  Pullman  Company  has  been 

less  15 1  jjjg  greatest  industrial  trans- 

*****  i  porlation  successes  in  a  financial 
less  10  sense.  Its  equipment  and  general 

*®®®  practices  have  been  so  well  ordered 


I  a.OlU  or  less  71  “  .  |l  practices  have  oeen  so  weii  oruereu 

I  4,tM)l  or  less  9113,000  or  more  -o  I' almost  every  other  sleeping-car  | 

i  “FOURTH— Application  for  rights  |l  operating  company  has  been  put  out' 
'  tn  subscribe  should  be  made  11  of  business,  leaving  the  Pullman] 
'  through  the  heads  of  the  various  I  company  master  of  the  drawing-room 


departments,  the  Company  reserv- 
,  Ing  the  right  to  reject  any  appUca 

1  — Payments  for  subsorlp- 

I  tlons  shall  be  In  monthly  Install- 

I  ments  of  $4  per  share. 

"SIXTH— All  dividends  paid  on 
♦v>A  Rtock  subscribed  for  wUl  be 
credited  to  subscribers’ 
and  a  charge  for  Interest  on  de¬ 
ferred  payments  will  be  made  semi¬ 
annually  at  (not  to  exceed)  4  per 
1  cent  per  annum. 


of  business,  leaving  the  Pullman  ] 
Company  master  of  the  drawing-room 
and  sleeping  car  business  on  more 
than  250,000  miles  of  American  rail-  | 
roads— on  all  but  two  important  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  paid  an  average  of  more  than 
8  per  cent  dividends  for  more  than 
forty  years.  Its  appropriations  for 
maintenance  aivd  depreciation  are  so 
liberal  that  its  equipment  and  assets 
increase  In  value  In  many  years  -when 
,  there  is  no  increase  In  the  OLtetand- 
Ing  stock.  It  has  no  (bonds  outstand- 


iinually  at  (not  to  exceed)  »  per  n  stock.  It  nas  no 

Int  ner  annum.  I  ing.  no  mortgagres,  no  floating  debt. 

"seventh When  the  stock  sub-  r|.j,e  stockholders  own  the  company 

bribed  for  becomes  fully  paid  it  free  and  clear. 


"SEVENTW — wnoii  ,, 

scribed  for  becomes  fully  free 

will  be  Issued  In  the  name  of  and 
delivered  to  the  subscriber. 

“EIGHTH — Subscrlptiona  wlU  be 

cancelled  for  the  following  reasons:  - 

4*1 By  request  of  subscriber.  ployc 

4  •«2 _ By  discontinuing  payments  offer, 

without  the  consent  of  the  company.  ,^j,at 
_ Rv  voluntarily  leaving  the  gtocl 


ployes  under  th. 

offer.  It  is  a^arent  from 

that  the  employes  are  o 


mut  the  cogent  of  the  company.  tj,at’  the  less  than 

(_By  voluntarily  leaving  the  ^j^ck  at  o*out  $8  pe  ba 
yiTA  of  the  company*  or  in  the  average  market  pri  Pull-man 

nt  of  being  discharged  for  .words,  any  employe  of  ** 


of  *^belng  discharged  for  ^^^rde,  0"^  *™P}^Jy  the*^%mpam?B 


"When  a  subscription  Is  cancelled  gt^ck  at  $8  a  ‘"bare  lew  tnan  .a 
the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  pay  for  the  same  thing, 
of  subscriber  will  be  retuned.  OFFER  WORKS. 

1  “NINTH- If  a  subscriber  dies,  how  i  v,^  s.  .Me  to  buy  ten 


I  standing  to  his  credit  will  be 
‘""TE^NTH— A  retired  employe 


qTH— A  retired  employe  -will  stock  worth  at  hurren  ^ p^  ^  balance 

.kts  '.VpVS;  -"“VuS.'; 


“  ‘’Ihe^'pc^dMAN  company. 

J.  8.  Bunnells,  President. 
PULLMAN  LOW  YVAGBS. 


■1 


"4T^S“rftenav?ngTeS  Slm‘^fp“.r  I^nt TnTeTesI  on  the  $1,510. 
-“b's^r7r^ma^^‘contlnue  his  suh-  or  ^.40  a  yeart^^^ 

■*"ffivENTM-A  sujiscriher  win  the  f  n  ‘upon^his’^flrst 

PULLMAN  LOW  YVAGBS.  dends  the  company  decUre^  It 

voluntarily  granted,  from  "employes  to  the 

t^rke'rUXVy  and  long, 

rv^r^Cruat-eiirV^r  Us'^f  Idoy^  .«^tly'Tn  Uue 

Tfa  officers  have  admitted  before  employes  Har- 

Congressional  V  .‘ye'd  their  ®Corooratlom  by  Procter  * , 

porters  of  the  company  derived  their  yester  C“tpora  1  corpo-  | 

principal  Income  from  tips  from  the  ^ntble  desire  to  create  a  ( 

rrartred'^rs:!**  » .sV3  i^;3ESVn“y‘ 

il'i.  “Si' 1 

they  have  always  ? ,  '  -  -  -  _ _ _ _  _  J 


Mnoe  tliA^Srly  ao’i  tiM  PttUmui 
have  been  notable,  it  was  In  the  tnut*.' 
portatlon  of  the  Lincoln  funeral  party, 
after  the  aaaasBlnation.  front  Waahlng. 
ton  to  Springfield,  that  the  Pullman  car 
came  Into  prominence.  Bridgea  had  t.i 
be|  widened,  and  road  bed  strengthened 
to  allow  for  the  passage  of  the  ,blg 
oar  across  the, country.  This  car’s  trip 
brought  the  compcmy  into  general  no¬ 
tice. 

O.  C.  Freet,  local  agent  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  at  Savannah,  came  to 
Charleston  to  njeet  the  president  of 
the  corporation.  He  commented  today 
upon  the  large  number  of  visitors  here, 
and  said  that  the  cars  of  his  company 
were  moving  north  dally  filled  to  their 
capacity  with  tourists  returning  home. 


News  and  Courier  Mr  Unooln  stated  that 
there  were  no  business  matters  connect# 
rd  with  hla  trip  to  this  oHy.  he  bevla* 
simply  stopped  over  In  Cherleston  on  his 
way  North  from  Augusta,  where  he  had 
been  spending  the  winter.  The  Pullman 
Company,  he  sUted.  was  In  a  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  they  being  engaged  In  making  on 
an  average  of  one  to  two  sleepers  a  day.  l 
The  freight  shops  were  for  the  present 
t  closed  on  account  of  the  hard  times,  but 
1  It  Is  expected  that  they  will  be  opened  m 


Many  Odd  UeloBirlngs  Forgotten  o 
nnrried  nn.l  Careleee  Passengers. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  PP»t- 
When  the  occupant  of  a  berth  In  a  sleet 
Ing  car  overelecps  and  Is  hastUy  route 
out  to  make  a  way  station  at  an  earl 
hour  In  the  morning,  he  usually  l©av< 
his  pocketbook  or  watch  or  “"“t. 
personal  property  In  the  berth  ^Wnd  mn 
only  to  realize  the  fact  '  ' 
on  the  station  platform, 
his  pockets  while  the  ti 
miles  beyond.  Railroad 


any  Is  nearly  3,000  and  something  11 
D.OOO  men.  all  told,  are  In  Its  employ. 
The  Mayflower,  the  oar  which  Mr  L 
oln  is  using  in  his  trip  to  the  Norl 
vhlle  not  one  of  the  finest  In  workma 
ihlp.  Is  one  of  the  most  comfortable  plec 
.f  rolling  stock  that  the  Pullman  Co: 
71S.  The  car  Is  divided  into  a  dl 
i.  steward’s  department  and  fl 
ns.  and  is  very  well  adapted 
of  the  party  which  now  occu 
i  rule  Mr  Lincoln  uses  a  hai 
ir  when  he  travels  alone,  but 
leveral  persons  with  him  he  I 
found  It  advantageous  to  sacrifice  st 
for  comfort. 

One  thing  that  Mr  Lincoln  seemed  es 
dally  pleased  with  was  the  Union  S 
tlon.  which  he  stated  would 
a  city  three  times  the  size  of  Chariest 
The  'Mayflower  was  parked  on  the  spw 
tracks  that  are  reserved  for  theatric 


.roperty  can  be  collected  a 
become  a  natural  devek 
departments  which  have 
somfort  and  convenience 


pany  ov 
Ing  sale 


The  Instruction  of  employes  is  first  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  lost  article 
department.  Porters  are  under  orders  tc 
search  their  cars  thoroughly  at  the  end  oi 
each  run.  Conductors  are  also  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  and  even  then,  when  the  cm 
is  sent  to  the  strippers  In  the  yards,  the 
cleaners  often  find  lost  property  tuckec 
away  under  Stats  and  carpets  or  behlm 
stcamplpes.  Everything  thus  found  Is  tok 
I  en  to  the  nearest  terminal,  from  wheno 
(with  description)  It  Is  reported  to  head 
quarters.  ,  , 

Uptown,  near  the  Grand  Central  station 
is  the  central  bureau  or  headquarters  o 
one  of  these  lost  article  departments.  Her 
lost  properly  cornea  trailing  In  from  Se 
atlle  and  St.  Louis,  and  from  Cinoinnal 
and  Portland.  Me.  As  it  comes  In  It  Is  a« 
sorted,  entered  upon  the  company’s  book 
and  filed  to  await  claim. 

Communlcatlort  and  the  carrying  o 
packages  between  terminals  and  head 
quarters  Is  accomplished  by  means  of  clos 
ed  pouches  aboard  the  palace  cars. 
tween  New  York  and  each  of  the  termi 
,  nals  there  are  four  pouches  In  <H>cratlo: 
One  pouch  Is  always  at  the  office  at  eac 
end  of  the  line  and  two  constantly  o 
the  road  between.  Each  pouch  Is  closel 
watciicd  and  even  though  its  contents  ma 

be  but  a  collar  button  r - * — ' 

is  duly  receipted  for  am 
ed  from  car  to  car  on 
down  the  lino. 

A  list  of  articles  on  1 
ters  wll  Irun  from  purse 

elry,  railroad  tickets,  . . -  - 

W'earlng  apparel  and  sleeping  gown: 
cars  coming  up  from  the  South 
strange  pets  as  horned  toads,  snake 
centipedes  have  been  found,  sent  to 
quarters  and  reclaimed.  Record  e\ 
had  of  babies  being  fou.id  and  car 
tended  by  the  railroad  men  un«l  th< 
ents  identify  thetr  own  agiUn.  Sets  ol 
teeth  are  said  to  be  quite  common  o 
In  the  packages  labeled  “loat"  and  st 
to  headquarters.  'Probably  the  strt 
1  ’Mind”  made  by  a  porter  of  a  sleeplr 


THE  NEWS  AND  COr 


MR  ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN  SPENT 
YESTERDAY  IN  CHARLESTON, 


This  tUstlnguished  visitor  Is 
affable 


panted  b>-  his  Family. 

Yesterday  Charleston  was  honored  by  e 
visit  from  the  Hon  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
a  son  of  the  late  President  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  the  able  head  of  the  Pulliiiar 
Palace  Car  Company.  Mr  Lincoln’s  com¬ 
ing  to  this  city  was  a  day  earlier  thar 
was  expected,  he  having  arrived  In  the 
city  at  noon  on  Thursday  from  Augusta, 
where  he  has  been  spending  the  past  few 
months  at  his  winter  home,  In  Summer¬ 
ville,  near  that  city.  On  the  private  oat 
"Mayflower."  which  Is  being  used  by  Mi 
Lincoln,  was  the  sleeping  car  company’s 
president,  Mrs  Lincoln,  their  daughter, 
Mrs  Beckwith,  and  her  two  children  and 
Mr  Henry  A.  Matthews,  Mr  Lincoln's 
private  secretary.  The  party  left  Charles¬ 
ton  yesterday  afternoon  on  the  Coast 
Line  Train  No  82  for  Richmond.  Va.  af¬ 
ter  seeing  the  city  and  expressing  tlieli 
pleasure  and  Interest  In  all  they  saw. 

As  stated  above,  Mr  Lincoln  is  a  son  ol 
the  martyr  President,  being  the  oldest  and 
only  living  child.  His  life  was  fonnerly 
one  that  was  well  known  ‘ 
he  having  on  many  ooca 
country  honorably.  Altli 
slxty-flve  years  of  age  & 
markably  active,  and  th 
Charleston  was  devoted  to 
Thursday  sJternoon  In  ci 
secretary,  Mr  Matthews, 
courteous  gentleman,  the 
Pullman  Company  took  a 
the  Battery  and  other  p 
part  of  Charleston  and  sc 
buildings  and  other  obje 
wRh  historic  Interest.  Tl 
occasion  was  Mr  C.  C.  F: 
superintendent  of  the  Pu 
who  is  well  posted  on 
Charleston.  Yesterday 
Rhett  called  at  the  priva 
Mr  Lincoln  and  the  lady 
PVty  out  to  Magnolia  Ga 
tomobile. 

This  was  Mr  Lincoln’s 
Charleston  in  many  yea 
charmed  with  the  city, 
he  especially  admired  wi 
harbor,  and  it  is  safe  to  si 
merclal  advantages  of  Cl 
advertised  over  the  coun 
tinguished  visitor. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  Mr  Lin¬ 
coln  left  yesterday  afternoon,  but  the 
schedule  of  his  trip  back  to  Chicago  would 
not  allow  him  the  time  to  remain  over. 
Mr  Lincoln  is  very  much  like  one  of  the 
old-time  Southern  gentlemen  and  all  that 
met  him  were  much  pleased  with  him. 
His  secretary.  Mr  Matthews,  is  a  young 
man,  who  has  been  In  Mr  Lincoln’s  em¬ 
ploy  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  while  In 
Charleston  he  was  pleasantly  received  by 
numerous  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  had  let¬ 
ters  of  Introduction  from  mutual  friends 
in  Augusta.  The  Indications  are  that  next 
winter  will  find  Mr  Lincoln  and  Mr  Mat¬ 
thews  early  visitors  to  Charleston,  and 
they  are  assured  of  a  glad  welcome.  | 


approachable  gentleman, 
and  declared  himself  to  be  charmed 
With  his  first  visit  to  Charleston. 
.commented  especially  about  the  beau- 


pair  of  cuffs  It 
passage  check- 
journey  up  cr 


Railway  Officials  Pleased  with 
the  “jamestown,”  the 
First  One  Built. 


sleeping 


The  fir: 
factured 


Company. 


examined  by  Presl-lent  Newmai 


tral,  who  expressed  the  Intention 
using  the  type  of  sleeping  ear  exc 
slvely  on  their  lines  as  soon  as  I 
Pullman  Company  Is  in  a  position 
build  them  In  large  quantities. 

General  Manager  Richmond  Dean,  w 
accompanied  the  car.  said  the  Pullm 
Company  was  about  to  spend  $1,600. 
on  a  new  piant.  wbioh  would  be  res 
(by  fall.  After  that  cars  can  be  turr 
out  In  something  like  sixty  days  at  ( 
rate  of  a  car  a  day. 

It  was  President  Cassatt,  of  the  Pci 
aylvania  Railroad.  It  appears,  who  a: 
gested  the  steel  sleeper.  Max  Bohr 
der.  who  designed  the  oar.  and  vi 


tlful  harbor  which  he  saw  from  South 
Battery,  and  said  he  could  readily  un- 
Iderstand  now  the  promises  which  this 
city  had  of  a  great  future  ^  a  sea- 


spent  in 
eeliig.  On 
with  his 


port 

The  stately  residences  of  Charleston 
and  many  interesting  points  have  been 
much  enjoyed  by  the  visitors.  This  af¬ 
ternoon  they  went  to  Magnolia  Gar¬ 
dens  In  Mayor  Rhett’s  automobile,  and 
were  entranced  with  the  magnificence 
of  this  fairy  land  of  flowers. 

I  At  noon  yesterday  the  handsome 
private  car  of  the  president  of  the 
Pullman  company  rolled  into  the  union 
station,  a  day  earlier  than  It  was  ex¬ 
pected.  The  car  Is  a  model  of  slmpTe'l 
elegance  and  large  comfort,  and  In  '.t 


recogniti 


placards  denoi- 


,rs  do  not 
professlor 


■  Viewed  In  his  smoking  room  today,  and 
here  appeared  to  be  well  contented 
with  his  surroundings. 

Mr.  Llncdln  was  bom  at  Springfield, 
m..  in  1843.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  In  1864.  He  served 
as  a  staff  captain  of  Gen.  Grant  In 
.Virginia  shortly  afterward.  After  the 
war  he  completed  his  study  of  law  and 

II  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois.  iHe 
1  Secretary  of  War  ,from  1881  to 
I.  and  was  a  possible  presidential 
didate  in  1886  against  Arthur.  For 
P  years,  from  1889  to  1898,  Mr.  Lln- 
1  served  his  country  as  minister  to 
at  Britain. 

e  is  now  president  of  the  great 
joratlon  which  has  a  monopoly  of 
[the  sleeping  car  service  of  the  United 
[states.  About  4.090  sleeping  cars,  val- 
ified  at  millions  of  dollars,  are  owned 
ifiad  operated  by  the  Pullman  car  pea- 
Lhle  In  this  country  and  In  Canada.  At 
Ihe  big  plant  of  the  company,  at  PuU- 
■»n.  Illinois,  about  forty  freight  cars 
■da  manufactured  dally,  and  a  magnifl- 
■at  Pullman  car  la  finished  evrey 
hourly  -The  company  has 


i^oUl  w 


I  which 


herthz 


of  tho  Penns'’4vii 
0«4phla  on  Mon< 
•iuns  approval  ai 


r 


>PORTERS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 


Respect  in  Which  the  Service  Is  Held 
by  the  Newro  Ra.ce— Bsaminntions 
nt  the  District  Schools— A  System 
for  Detectinw  Dellnaoencies  and 
RevrardiUK  Faithfulness— The  Joys 
of  the  Private  Car  Service. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Poet. 

The  traveling  public  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  colored  porter  as  he  appears  In 
his  well-trained  capacity  on  the  Pullman 
or  Wagner  palace-car;  but  If  It  had  the  In¬ 
clination  or  time  to  gain  entrance  to  his 
confidence,  It  would'  discover  many  thlnge 
of  Interest  In  what  seems  a  prosaic  enough 
life,  and  would  not  Infrequently  find  an 
Individuality  of  uncommon  mould.  His 
character  has  been  developed  by  a  special 
process.  He  is  a  distinctive  type  among 
his  own  people.  They  recognize  It,  appre¬ 
ciate  its  Invport,  and  many  of  them  as¬ 
pire  to  be  some  day  a  Pullman  or  a  Wag¬ 
ner  porter.  They  know  he  must  be  a  man 
of  intelligence,  efficiency,  and  trustworthi¬ 
ness.  If  a  porter  be  lacking  In  any  of 
these  qualities  he  cannot  remain  in  the  | 
service;  it  Is  a  sure  mark  that  he  possess¬ 
es  all  of  them  If  he  is  retained.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  Into  the  service,  although  | 
all  who  can  bring  references  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  five  years  may  try.  After  spending  ; 
five  years  In  It  the  colored  porter  has  rare¬ 
ly  been  known  to  leave  It  voluntarily  un¬ 
less  elckness  compel  him  to.  He  Is  con¬ 
tented  because  he  Is  successful,  and,  aside 
from  that,  because  ho  is  well  paid,  well 
fed.  well  housed,  and  well  treated.  In  sup- 
port  of  this  last  assertion  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  the  records  show  no 
voluntary  departures  from  the  service  aft¬ 
er  five  years  other  than  for  reasons  of  tll- 
healtb. 

The  Pullman  porter  Is  essentially  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  sleeping-car  created  his 
class  less  than  forty  years  ago,  since  when 
It  ha»  Increased  numerically  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  Individual  to  nearly  4,000.  The  modem 
palace  on  wheels,  for  the  co«itents  of 
Which  the  porter  is  held  responsible,  costs 
from  $16,000  to  $18,000.  To  become  its 
bousekeeper  Is  the  ambitious  dream  of 
I  many  an  American  negro. 

An  applicant's  references,  even  when 
bearing  the  names  of  the  best-known  peo¬ 
ple.  are  not  accepted  as  final.  They  are 
investigated,  either  in  person  or  by  letter. 
This  precaution  is  made  necessary  from 
the  fact  lhat  often  an  employer  to  be 
pleasantly  rid  of  a  servant  says  only  the 
nice  things  he  can  ntout  him,  withholding 
that  information  which  is  of  most  value 
to  the  officials  of  the  company.  If  the  re¬ 
commendations  are  found  (o  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  applicant  is  put  on  trial.  An  or¬ 
der  Is  given  him  for  a  unlCorih.  This  rests 
$19.50,  and  he  must  pay  for  It  himeeff.  it 
is  subject  to  Insp.'Ctlon  once  a  month,  and 
may  be  condemnel  by  the  inspector. 

While  walling  tor  his  new  regalia,  the 
novice  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
brok  of  rul.s  and  regula  lons,  and  between 
limes,  whenever  passible,  works  In  ihe 
yard  with  the  old  porters  who  are  getting 
their  cars  ready  for  Ihe  road.  When  he 
dons  his  new  uniform  he  is  ready  for  the 
road.  Under  the  Instruction  of  the  porter 
and  the  conductor  he  does  all  ihe  work. 
After  he  has  mastered  this,  the  company 
takes  him  In  hand  to  see  how  much  of  the 
bpok  of  rules  and  r  gu  atlons  he  has  mem¬ 
orized.  What  appeals  \ague  ta  him  Is  ex¬ 
plained  unill  he  thoroughly  comprehends. 
Then  he  Is  given  another  chance  to  read 
and  remember,  and  yet  another  If  by  this 
time  he  has  made.  Intelligent  progress. 
Carefully,  section  by  section  is  gone  over 
until  all  have  been  mastered.  Four  times 
Ig  year  "district  schoal"  is  held  In  the 
various  “districts”  Into  which  the  road 
Ip  divided,  and  here  both  conductors  and 
poriers— who  have  separate  classes— are 
kaipined  in  the  book  of  rules  and  regula- 
pons.  In  preparation  for  these  examlna- 
Emm  they  brush  up  their  memory  In  rules 
Key  might  otherwb©  forget,  and  usually 
Key  pass  the  s.’hool  examination  credita¬ 
bly.  The  winter  "school”  has  Just  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  Wagner  yards  In  Melrose  af¬ 
ter  a  week’s  session. 

If  within  six  months  after  the  porter  has 
been  established  In  his  position  'the  tempta¬ 
tions  In  the  service  develop  his  bad  traits, 
leniency  may  be  shown  wlfh  the  first  of¬ 
fense,  but  one  repetition  means  a  sum¬ 
mary  discharge.  Every  encouragement  is 
held  out  to  him  to  be  a  good  man.  As  a 
mark  of  faithful  service  he  has  a  stripe 
put  on  his  coat  sleeve  after  he  has  been  In 
the  employ  of  the  company  for  five  years, 
•nd  one  every  five  years  thereafter.  There 
•re  some  employes  waring  as  many  as  six 
•tripes,  denoting  over  thWty  years  of  serv¬ 
ice,  and  five  and  four  stripes  are  not  un- 
oommon.  The  reason  they  are  not  more 
cmnmon  is  simply  because  but  few  por¬ 
ters  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  were  em¬ 
ployed  or  needea,  and  the  enlarged  sys- 
which  brought  so  many  Into  the  eerv- 
leo  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  give  the  cov- 
•tod  badge  of  long  years  of  faithful  work. 
Brsry  year  after  the  first  five,  all  porters 
Sm  presented  with  a  uniform  free  as  an- 
- - .1 —  -enialn  and  ho  CaUhful. 


What  ts  known  a«  the  Brown  apploin  ft 
dlaoipHne  has  been  ndopted  by  the  sle^ 
companteA  They  carry  a  deWt 
and  credit  account,  the  Infraction  of  ycari- 
ouB  rules  being  punished  In  proportion  to 
their  importance  by  marks  of  demerit. 
The  porter  who  receives  ihe  least  numTCr 
of  demerits  at  the  end  of  the  month  has 
a  proportionaUy  fine  record.  A  glance 
over  the  books  plainly  sets  forth  the  sins 
ot  commonest  occurrence— tn  fact,  the  oc- 
counts  ot  some  are  made  up  entirely  ot 
sins  of  commission  and  omission.  The 
superintendent  shakes  hU  head  dolefully 
at  the  prospects  of  these  chronic  culprits, 
when  month  after  month  there  Is  not  only 
httle  trace  of  Improvement,  but  a  rej^tl- 
tlon  ot  past  errors  upon  which  they  had 
been  Instructed.  The  erring  l^rter  at  the 
next  ensuing  "school”  U  catechised  on  the 
questions  In  which  he  apparently  n^ds 
enlightenment,  and  If.  after  tw-o  or  three 
•uccesslve  “schools,"  he  still  displays  no 
Improvement  In  memory,  he  Is  discharged. 
An  Inspector,  whom  he  does  not  know  is 
on  the  car  may  be,  or  an  official  of  the 
road,  or  the  conductor  Is  bound,  when  he 
observes  a  breach  of  rules,  to  send  tn  a 
report.  Passengers,  too.  frequently  rep^t 
incivilities.  In  the  first  place,  the  offi¬ 
cial  who  employs  the  porters  takes  me 
temperamental  measurements  of  his  man 
pretty  accurately,  and  a  surly  or  quick¬ 
tempered  man  Is  not  dealt  with  at  all. 
Sometimes  the  poi-ter 

these  traits  until  he  Is  well  Initiated,  but 
he  is  closely  watched  and  the  superintend- 
ent  often  gauges  the  Justice  of  the  cam- 
olalnt  sent  In  bn  his  personal  knowledge 
ot  the  accused  porter’s  disposition  as  he 
has  observed  It.  Above  all  things,  cour¬ 
tesy  and  patience  towards  women  and 
children  Is  demanded  and  exacted.  No 
porter  1»  ever  allowed  to  smoke  or  to  get 
Into  familiar  conversation  with  passengers 


or  others  while  on  duty. 

Here  are  some  of  the  chargee  made 
poslte  the  names  of  certain  porters;  “Not 
In  full  uniform  and  on  platform  after 
train  was  in  position.  Still  in  shirt-sleeves 
In  car.”  From  fifteen  to  twenty-five  de¬ 
merits  are  marked  against  one  man  for 
sleeping  on  duty,  for  drinking,  for  being 
untidy,  for  not  awakening  passengers  on 
time  for  failure  to  solicit  buffet  orders. 
On  the  subject  of  sleeping  on  duty,  it  Is 
said  by  the  officials  that  provision  Is 
made  against  too  long  vigils  by  having 
a  man,  usually  the  cook  or  another  porter, 
take  turns  in  sitting  up.  The  one  goes 
’"T  berth  when  the  passengers  have 
,  three  or  four  hours, 

in  duty.  The 


object  is  never  to  leave  the  car  unguarded 
for  one  moment. 

Failure  to  put  off  a  passenger  at  the 
right  station,  to  serve  the  proper  portlrn 
of  buffet  supplies— and  tco  much  Is  Just  as 
bad  as  too  little — Infraction,  of  custom  or 
excise  laws,  are  punishable  by  from  25  lo 
60  demerits.  In  the  matter  of  dress  the 
rules  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  uniform, 
which  is  fitted  and  made  by  a  first-class 
tailor,  must  never  look  worn  or  crushed, 
and  to  allow  the  buttons  to  tarnish  even 
means  a  certain  number  of  demerits.  On 
the  debit  side  of  one  man's  account  a;  e 
these  Items;  "Bow  tie  worn,  shoe  broken, 
badges  tarnished,  out  with  white  Jacket 
on."  The  porter  must  wear  a  four-in- 
hand  or  Ascot,  and  that  must  be  black. 
He  must  wear  linen,  not  celluloid,  cuffs 
and  collars.  Neither  can  he  wear  tan 
shoes.  Before  the  porter  stars  out  on  the 
road  he  looks  as  spick  and  span  as  a  new 
dollar.  He  must  have  his  hair  newly  cut 
and  be  shaved— a  barber’s  shop  being  an 
adjunct  lo  every  caryord. 

Porters  receive  from  $25  to  $65  a  month 
from,  the  Pullman  and  Wagner  compa¬ 
nies,  according  to  the  service  they  are  in. 
The  private  and  special  car  service  pays 
best,  and  often  runs  to  $75  a  ro>nth;  par- 
lor  and  dining-cars  and  sleepers  follow.  It 
Is  chiefly  in  the  last  fourteen  years  lhat 
the  private  or  special  car  came  Into 
vogue.  Usually  a  porter  who  has  once 
served  an  Individual  or  party  on  such  a 
car  Is  asked  for  It  he  proved  sailsfactory 
the  first  time.  This  is  the  porter  who  ts 
envied  by  his  fellows.  He  eats  of  the  be  t 
I  of  the  land,  his  duties  are  limited  and 
light,  he  receives  the  highest  wages  paid, 
and  a  tip  of  $30  Is  not  unheard  of,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  who  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  ten  years  In  the  special-car 
service  in  the  Wagner  Company.  He  Is 
employed  regularly  on  a  .  sleeper,  but  I 
whenever  a  request  Is  made  for  him,  tl.e 
superintendent  gladly  puts  a  man  In  his 
place  until  his  return  to  It.  Often  pany 
after  party  ask  for  him,  keeping  him  for 
months  In  the  special-car  service.  Some  of 
the  old  porters  know  Intimately  some  of 
the  best-known  n>en  In  public  and  private 
life,  from  spending  months  together  with 
them  on  a  /trip  over  the  continent.  Pri¬ 
vate  cars  cost  from  $60  lo  $80  a  day.  the 
occupants  paying  also  for  the  railroad 
ticket  at  the  regular  rates.  If  they  wish 
to  have  the  larder  stocked.  It  Is  done  for 
them  by  the  company  at  wholesale  prices, 
an  additional  10  per  cent,  being  charged 
for  service.  A  crew  of  three,  cook,  waiter, 
and  porter,  goes  with  each  car.  When  the 
car  is  being  equipped,  the  linen-an  espe¬ 
cially  fine  quality  being  used  In  this  ser- 
vloe— Chinn,  glassware,  etc..  Is  counted  out 
to  the  porter,  who  is  charged  for  them 
When  anything  is  missing,  he  Is  held  re¬ 
sponsible,  but  It  he  can  explain  where  anl 
how  It  was  lost,  and  can  get  the  conduc¬ 
tor  to  certify  to  the  truth  of  what  he 
says,  the  loss  will  not  be  charged  up 
against  . him.  This  rule  applies  on  dining-  , 
cars  and  sleepers  as  well. 


-i-A  lisiure  of  soiRO  of  iMs  oew 
Tr»li»U  the  maid,  who  f  the 

nuiiA.narter  lUalds  aKS  employed  for  the 
soeclal  puriioee  of  looking  after  ladles  and 
Sildreiu  particularly  elderly  ladlM  a^ 
those  traveling  alone.  They  must  move 
S,  Ite  tfalq.  rendering  asslsmn^- 
They  a™  ^ 

mainuid  a  proper  deportm^t  while  o 
diity,  and  any  familiarity 
the^Dort  ot  the  crew  or  passengers  will 
n^^  with  dismissal.  No  excuse  Is  ac¬ 
cepted  for  violation  of  this  rule.  . 

It  ^ould  be  stated  In  regard  to  the  dl^ 
clnllne-by-record  system,  that  to  compen- 
"sL'le  ’tor'^.the  [neoLlUles  in  volunm 
travel,  responsibilities  and  llabllltj  t  i 

tor  of  ^ployes  on  the  various  lines  of 
the  WagSSr  Company,,  allowance  ‘s 
'  or  credit  given  for  time  served,  gradM 
i  with  respect  to  the 
gencles  of  the  lines  upon  which  the  wrv 
fee  is  rendered.  These 
scaled  that  the  credit  given  an  employe  fw 
.  Ifch^three  mo.^>s’ 

^  the  nuidbe-r  of  denierUs  no  i  *  i 

mS  to  accumulate  within  that  period  I 
without  falling  below  the  ®  oMiem 

i  ard  Credit  l9  given  for  notably  exceiieni 
1  ^duef.  deeds^f  heroism  and  loy^ 
good  Judgment  In  emergenc  es,  etc.,  wun 
ff^rtloLte  merit  marks 
mnv  bring  to  the  attention  of  their  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  Mrvicea  wh^  they 
feel  are  deserving  of  special  ci^lt  Mo 
orda  Due  consideration  Is  given  these  teo- 
;  ords  in  making  selections  for 
and  reducing  force.  By  ®  ^-.-ck 

Faiihfiil  work,  he  can  accumulate  a  stock 
1  of  credits  that  will  practically  Insure  him 

lar./sini,.?’  d.: 

little  army  of  trained  servanU  will 
consolidation  of  the  PuUman-Wagner  com- 

SS  iSi*  I.  “rs; 
S'.S  .“S'. .“™. «'  »• 

or  the  other  of  these  companies  for  from 
ten  to  thirty  years.  Xd 

rules  and  regulations  •will  be  insututea 
when  the  formal  merging  of  Inter^U  has 
Keen  made.  Will  the  wages  be  cut  or  in- 
rreeaed'’  Have  some  of  the  older  men  i 
lived  beyond  their  usefulnese?  Must  they 
give  way  to  youngr^,  sturdier  men  and 
will  youth  and  sturdineso  mean  tnore  than 
rxnerlenee?  These  are  questions  which  | 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  old 
ter  when  he  lies  down  to  take  his  throe 
hours’  sleep  and  to  dream  t^ht  tie  Is  y^ng 
again  the  envy  of  the  crowd  who  canie 
ree  him  off  on  his  Initial  trip  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  i 


67 


Rie  Truth  About  That  Sleeping  Car  Microbe 


Tor  m  piii^toM  or  «a.th«fRif  inronii\ 
tlOn  rocardlnr  the  truth  of  the  oocumV 
I  tlon  made  by  the  newapapen  that  tu 
'  Pullman  Car  Company  earrlee  paseenfcra 
I  sufterinlr  from  oontacloue  dieeaees  without^ 
afterward  thoroughly  fumtgating  the  care 
{  thua  infected,  I  called  upon  Mr.  B.  C.  i 
I  Wagner,  dletrlet  superintendent  for  the 
i  company  In  New  York.  In  answer  to  my 
!  aueetlon  as  to  the  methods  employed  by 
'  (he  company  In  such  matters,  he  quoted 
Che  following  from  his  book  of  printed 
Instructions; 

"Conduetoni^gttdj^  porters  on  arriyal  at 
any  tei*mlna.I  stoiHoh  ore  compelled  to  re¬ 
port  any  oase  of  siekneae  that  they  may  1 
havg.  bad  whj^  en  toute.  gtylng.  sec|Jnn.  I 
room,  etc.,  occupied,'  and  the  seriousness  ’ 


t  yitp  Is  M  unquiet  world,  nod  there  is  L 
MWlfh  thing  as  i>aaoe.  Hobgoblins,  buga- 1 
boLi,  boars,  mlorobes  and  little  red  devils 
tntost  all  our  Jays  from,  the  cradle  to  tho  j 
•rgvo  and  lUl  our  dark  hours  with  thrilling  | 
latMTOot.  Berenlty  la  a  thing  impossible,  i 
baoauM  at  every  turn  of  the  road  tho  ^ 
toiolnton  olaw  of  Death  is  stretched  forth 
W  the  darkness,  and  the  sepulchr^  voice 


It  from  anybody  to  speak  lightly  of 
that  neoesaary  and  august  b«»dy,  Ibo 
American  Public  Health  Association.  It  Is 
a  great  and  glorious  organisation,  main¬ 
tained  to  do  a  great  work,  wliioii  it  nols- 
Uy  and  dlllgenUy  does,  and  we  owo  It  much 
for  laboring  so  persistently  to  Im¬ 
bue  us  with  a  proper  fear  of  prevailing  con- 
snndltlons.  But  "wolf!"  "wolf!” 
gets  to  bo  rather  annoying  when  It  is 
ahouted  In  one’s  ears  at  every  etep.  and 
fcoepe  one  In  a  constant  state  of  nervous 
•oUapse  from  continuous  dodging. 

There  will  be  a  new  disease  In  a  little 
whila  Its  symptoms  will  be  a  shiftiness 
of  the  eyes  In  all '  public  places,  a  con¬ 
stant  nervous  edging  away  from  every¬ 
thing,  a  mania  for  using  sanitary  gauze 
In  every  possible  manner  and  form,  from 
hat  trimmings  to  table  linen;  a  fixed  habit 
of  madlng  all  sorts  of  "health-food"  adver- 
tlasments  and  tiding  each  new  concoction, 
and  a  frigid  determination  to  maintain  an 
Isolated  position  In  the  world,  allowing  tho 
Olose  approach  of  nothing  and  nobody.  Its 
name  will  be  mlcrobla,  and  It  will  be  more 
awful  than  anything  we  now  have  to  dread, 
because  a  single  case  of  It  In  one  family 
will  make  life  a  burden  to  every  other 
member  of  that  family.  Mlcrobla  exists 
now.  In  fact,  but  it  is  not  the  afflicted 
thsmsplves  who  suffer.  It  is  tho  people  who 
have  to  live  In  their  Immediate  vicinity. 
The  American  Public  He.ilth  Association 
hat  a  fistful  case  of  mlcrobla.  and  its 
business  Is  to  spread  It  far  and  wide.  It 
has  tho  trembling  support  of  the  public 
press,  and  It  seems  entirely  probable  that 
It  will  succeed  In  making  tho  malady  fash- 
tosAble. 

The  latest  thing  to  be  placed  under  the 
baa  of  Its  disapproval  le  that  admirable 
American  institution,  the  sleeplngoar. 
Now,  once  or  twice  In  the  course  of  a  va¬ 
ried  eareer.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
travel  In  a  sleeper,  and  I  can  lust  see 
myssU  now  walking  up  the  steps  of  the 
palace  on  wheels  with  a  dapper,  uni¬ 
formed  oolored  gentleman  follo-wlng  with 
my  little  yellow  leather  bag.  I  can  see 
my  own  smile  of  content  os  I  sank  Into 
one  of  the  comfortable  seats,  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  my  mind  of  myself  all  spread  out 
In  the  oozy  berth  with  Its  sweet-smelling, 
clean  sheets  and  pillows,  and  a  nice  little  I 
sleetrte  tight  above  my  head  to  read  by 
Just  as  long  as  ever  I  pleased.  I  can  see 
the  flying,  moonlit  landscape  with  an  oc- 
oaalonal  flash  of  brilliant  electric  light 
as  the  train  passes  a  station.  I  ean  feel 
the  swing  and  swirl  and  rush,  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  swift  motion,  and  I  can't  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  was  then  being  held  over  tho 
bottomless  pit  by  any  other  possibility 
than  a  railroad  accident,  but  1  was.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  I  wan  being  danced  upon  and 
gibed  at  and  dlrefully  threatened  by  an 
army  of  ugly  microbes.  1  was  In  such  a 
Situation,  In  fact,  that  had  1  not  been, 
deaf  and  blind  to  everything  eAcept  largo; 
and  looming  externals,  I  should  have  died 
from  fright  on  the  spot.  And  that  Is  what 
•verybody  must  face  who  Indulges  In  the 
luxury  of  a  sleeplngcnr.  But  you  mu.<!n’t 
sit  up.  Dear  me,  no!  There  are  draffs. 
The  only  thing  left  to  do  Is  bo  walk  or 
carry  with  you  a  private  disinfectant. 

Now,  If  there  were  suffleient  reason  for 
all  this  hullabaloo  about  the  improper 
sanitation  of  sleeplngcars  we  should  un- 
douUedly  treat  the  subject  with  great  and. 
fearsome  respect;  but  It  must  strike  anv-l 
body  who  stops  to  think  an  Instant  th.atl 
the  Ohly  reason  tbe  subject  ns  dlsen-sfed 
by  the  Health  Association  received  public, 
attention  at  all  wns  because  it  was  speo- 
Uqular.  It  was  an  attack  upon  a  big,  j 
nqa  o^pany  by  "the  lonK-suftevInv'  pub  I 
no.  The  AtpoHcan  Health  Aasoclatton  ! 
In  annual  convention  at  tVashlngton,  men¬ 
tioned  casually  that  greater  care  should' 
^rhaps  be  exercised  In  caring  for  the 
Mdliig  In  sleeplngcars.  The  charge 
brought  against  the  Pullman  Company 
Jgu  that  It  does  not  wash  the  heavy 
fmnkets  but  a  couple  of  times  each  vear 
IW>y-  t  wonder  what  would  happen  If  l>o 
/  N^loan  Public  Health  Association  could 
•  lid  off  a  couple  of  New  York's  or 

Bingo's  or  Boston's  or  any  other  city's 

_  AotelS'  and  watch  the  Ingress  and 

''Iff  ***  gue.ats  for  about  a  week. 
"riyrvonM  be  such  a  disturbance  in  tI'>o 
•Of  gr  the  righteous  mlcroblans  that 
hoetelrios  would  have  to  put 
or  thel^  shutters. 


How  often  are  hotel  blankets  washedf  Iowa  ©be.,  lo 
How  many  years  are  some  of  those  matty,  1  fumigated  w 
cottony,  heavy.  Indescribable  abominations  maldehyde,  i 
called  "comforts"  used  without  more  than  |  closed.  Is  le: 
an  apology  for  airing?  How  often  are  for  five,  six. 
the  carpets  taken  up  and  cleaned  In  hotel  i  in  Urea  that 
rooms  that  have  a  change  of  occupant  !  Ized  by  sick 
every  twenty-four  hours?  How  often  aro  every  other 
heavy  hotel  draperies  taken  down  and  put  reports  from 
through  a  system  of  germ  deetructlon?  -very  trip  11 
Just  how  perfect  Is  the  system  of  sani-  a  matter  of  i 
tatlon  In  some  of  the  hotels?  Has  the  ig  ©f  a  serlr 
American  Public  Health  Association  ever  meludlnjr  n 
investigated  this?  Perhaps  it  has.  I  don’t  i-  remo 

know;  bu't  we  didn't  hear  anything  about  --d  a  now 
It.  'We  hear  of  unsagilt.ary  plumbing  In  this  tj,, 

public  place  and  that.  We  hear  of  re- 
ports  to  the  board  of  health  being  made  il  t 

about  this,  that  and  the  other  unclean 
corner;  but  I  venture  that  all  the  grand 
hotels  have  entertained  in  their  best  yian-  thorougrhly 
jter,  and  In  their  daintiest  rooms,  cases  ^  * 

of  Infectious  disease  that  were  never  re-  1}**^,,  ‘"t 

ported  beyond  the  consultation  room  of  a  hauling  and 
private  physician.  And  who  will  say  that  treiate 

after  merely  changing  the  sheets  upon  the  After  t'hls 
bod  In  that  dainty,  disease-laden  room  respondence 
the  hotel  has  not  let  It  to  some  clean,  i  J-  ®^rril 
unblemished  young  man  or  woman,  who.  district 

If  he  or  she  escaped  Infection,  did  so  strictest  pr< 
merely  through  the  Wnd  Interposition  or  sisted  upon 


make  comparisons,  since  n'othlng  caa  be 
above  criticism  In  mxne  degree.  The  rules  v 
regulating  the  fumigation  of  sleeiplng  oars 
have  been  heretofore  rigid  enough  to 
satisfy  any  board  of  health,  and  I  know 
from  personal  Investigation  that  therw  p-oter 
rules  are  enforced.  The  labor  on  railroads 
Is  systemaiUzed  and  organized  to  fit  tl«  noyam 
schiedule  time  on  whioh  trains  run,  to  be#  only  p 
gin  with,  and  this  fact  makes  it  pretw  gg  nea 
certain  that  few  details  of  routine  ■w^k  p, 

will  be  neglected.  When  the  Pmlto 
Health  Association  launched  Its  alleAtlon 
against  the  manner  In  which  steeply  car 
blankets  are  generally  cared  for,  s^s  of 
the  papers  took  the  matter  up  at|p  went 
further  by  accusing  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  of  carrying  oases  of  contagl^B  dis-  ; 
ease  Indiscriminately,  and  falling  after¬ 
ward  to  properly  fu'mlgate  the  >  Infected 
cars.  Now,  for  the  benefit  of  tljoee  'Who 
have  never  given  tho  matter  any  thought 
and  don’t  know  how  sleeping  cars  are 
taken  oare  of.  It  might  bo  Interesting  to 
know  some  of  the  laws  that  are  set  down 
In  the  regular  book  of  Instruotions  for  the  | 
division  superlutendents  of  the  Pullman  | 

Car  Company.  j 

All  sleeplngcars  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
at  tho  end  of  every  trip,  such  as  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  New  York  to  New  Or-  ; 
leans,  or  from  these  central  terminals  west 
to  the  Paolfio  coast.  On  a  short  run,  such 
as  from  New  York  to  Boston,  a  car  oan 
make  two  trips  without  being  overhauled; 
but  when  it  Is  scheduled  for  oleaning  the  . 
work  Is  done  In  a  manner  that  would  have  ; 
surprised  the  old-time  devices  to  soap-and-  : 
water  and  the  dust-brush.  This  must  be] 
so  on  account  of  tho  dust  that  a  car  natu-  j 
rally  accumulates  In  every  crevice  and  cor-  | 
near.  When  a  car  gets  into  a  terminal 
station  after  a  long  trip  It  Is  run  out  to  i 
the  cleaning-yards  and  put  Into  the  hands  | 
of  a  well- trained  crew  of  workmen,  each  of  j 
I  whom  Is  responsible  for  some  detail  of  the  ( 

1  work.  First  the  carpets  aro  all  removed,  | 

;  and  with  the  berths  In  place  the  InUrlor  le 
I  blown  out  with  compressed  air  at  a  pres-* 
sure  of  from  8S  to  100  pounde-enough  to  | 
sweep  a  good-sized  boy  off  his  feet.  In 
tact.  Cold  any  dust  remain  where  that , 

1  blast  of  air  had  penetrated?  Compare  It , 
i  with  the  old-fashioned  method  of  sweeping ' 
and  mopping  and  rubbing  with  dirty  old  | 

!  dust  rags.  I 

After  the  top  of  the  ear  and  the  floor 
and  all  the  comers  and  'window-saehos 
1  are  freed  from  every  particle  of  dust,  the 
berths  tu-e  let  do'wnt  tho  ourtnlns.  bedding,  . 
seat-backs  and  all  removable  material  m 
the  car  is  taken  out  on  the  platform,  end 
the  springs  and  pillow  boxes  and  mat¬ 
tresses  are  subjected  to  the  same  eeareh- 
Ing  blast  of  eompressed  air.  Then  the 
woodwork  polishers  and  wlndow-oleaners 
come  In,  and  after  every  bit  of  dust  and 
dirt  has  been  removed  from  tho  oar  the 
eurtajns,  bedding,  eto.,  after  the  aame 
thorough  Mowing  out,  are  replsoed.  So 
when  a  sleeping-car  le  baoked  up  Into  a 
station  for  a  long  trip  a  passenger  may 
be  reasonably  sure  that  It  Is  as  clean  ea 
It  can  possibly  be  made;  and.  In  addition 
I  to  all  thto,  every  car  Is  provided  with 
1  the  latest  improved  flushing  apparatus. 

1  equal  to  that  In  any  home  or  hlgh-olnss 
hotel,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
which  la  forced  ttirough  the  train  by  heavy 


I  of  the  oase  is  not  loft  to  their  discretion.  - 
All  such  oars  reported  are  then  prepared  f 
I  by  distributing  blankets,  mattresses,  pll- 
•shed?  lows,  etc.,  loosely  about  tho  car  and  then 
natty,  1  fumigated  with  a  strong  solution  of  tor- 
atlons  maldehyde,  after  which  car,  being  tightly 
I  than  {  closed.  Is  left  to  stand  under  fiunlgatlon 
n  are  for  five,  six.  or  more  hours.  Cars  operated 
hotel  I  In  Mres  that  It  is  expected  will  be  patron- 
lupant  I  Ized  by  sick  people  aro  fumigated  as  above 
■n  aro  every  other  trip,  without  any  regard  to 
id  put  I  reports  from  cond'uctors  or  porters,  and 
ctlon?  I  every  trip  if  they  are  reported.  Also,  as 
sani-  a  matter  of  precaution.  If  the  ease  repiorted 
IS  the  Is  of  a  serious  nature  the  entire  bedding, 

I  ever  including  mattreswee,  blankets,  pillows, 

don’t  ste  _  Is  removed  from  the  section  or  room 

and  a  new  set  substituted;  and.  In  addl- 
In  this  section  or  room  Is  taken 

'?■  off  sale  for  the  trip.  In  cases  of  a  serious 
"J”"*  nature  In  tho  way  of  a  very  oontagtous 
disease,  the  ear  la  limmedJately  closed, 
thoroughly  fumigated,  and  afterward,  as 
soon  as  It  is  considered  safe,  Is  sent  deed- 
•or  re"  “'  thorough  over- 

n  of  a  hauling  and  renewal  of  ell  Interior  equip-  I 
y  that  treated  with  fresh  vamlsh,”  eto.  , 

on  the  After  t'hls  he  showed  me  a  book  of  cor-  , 
room  respondence  upon  the  subject  between  Mr.  ' 
clean  Merrill,  general  superintendent,  and 

his  district  superintendents.  In  which  the 
lid  s(>  strictest  precautionary  measures  are  In- 
lon  or  sisted  upon  In  all  cases,  and  especially  on 
the  cars  running  Into  the  Adirondack  re- 
s  must  fo  other  health  resorts.  During 

the  season  all  cars  running  to  Saranac 
Lake  are  fumigated  at  the  end  of  every 
jyg  other  trip,  regardless  of  conductors’  re- 
e  rules  ports,  and  after  every  trip.  If  any  cases 
If  oars  consumption  or  other  contagious  dls- 

to  hnown  to  have  been  carried.  Now, 

this  Is  not  meant  to  be  so  much  of  a  de- 
^  fense  of  the  Pullman  rtar  Company  as  a 

II  protest  against  the  publication  of  reports 
ullroaus  wjjjgh  may  cause  needless  alarm  and  an- 

noyance  to  the  traveling  public,  and  the  , 
tP  only  plea  we  desire  to  make  Is.  let  us  be 

pretw  (,g  nearly  JuSt  as  our  grade  of  Intelligence 
®  "'ll*  permit. 
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AFTER  relieving  me  of  eight  dollars  and  a  half,  the 
jauntily  mustached  young  man  handed  me  a  ticket, 
•AA.  almost  exactly  the  size  of  this  page,  which  entitled 
me  to  one  lower  berth  on  the  North  Express  from  Paris  to 
Berlin. 

The  journey  is  shorter  by  three  hours  than  that  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  when  performed  by  the  fastest 
trains— which,  as  the  American  railroads  take  some  pains 
to  inform  you,  are  the  fastest  trains  for  that  distance  in  the 
world.  You  leave  Paris  at  a  quarter  of  two  in  the  afternoon 
and  reach  Berlin  at  half  past  seven  the  next  morning,  with 
a  one-hour  change  of  time  during  the  night.  The  distance, 
in  fact,  is  less  by  about  three  hundred  miles  than  that 
between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Eight  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  a 
berth  during  a  seventeen-hour  journey  seemed  rather 
steep;  but  in  addition  to  the  berth  I  received  an  interest¬ 
ing  piece  of  literature  in  the  above-mentioned  mammoth 
ticket.  It  was  finely  embellished  with  advertisements  of 
hotels  and  steamships,  and  contained  the  following  impor¬ 
tant  official  notice: 

The  fare  for  berths  cannot  be  refunded  if  travelers  are 
unable  to  make  use  of  them.  Reimbursement  can  only  be 
obtained,  after  deduction  of  the  booking  fee,  in  event  of 
berths  being  relet  to  other  travelers  for  the  same  journey. 

If  the  carriage  in  which  berths  have  been  reserved  does 
not  arrive  at  destination  the  company  will  only  reimburse 
that  portion  of  the  fare  for  the  journey  not  effected. 

The  company  does  not  recognize  any  responsibility 
whatever  with  regard  to  hand  baggage  or  any  other  object 
which  travelers  are  authorized  by  the  railway  regulations 
to  keep  with  them  in  the  cars,  and  the  conductors  and 
other  officials  of  the  company  have  strict  instructions  not 
to  accept  any  responsibility  whatever  under  this  heading. 

Obviously,  then,  I  must  travel  with  manly  self-reliance 
and  not  weakly  depend  on  the  company  to  take  any  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  me  or  my  belongings.  When  the  porter 
showed  me  to  my  expensive  berth  this  is  what  I  found: 

The  European  Idea  of  Luxury 

The  compartment  was  not  over  two-thirds  the  size  of 
our  Pullman  compartments  and  rather  less  than  half  the 
size  of  our  Pullman  drawing  rooms.  A  single  seat  ran  along 
one  side,  occupying  all  the  space  on  that  side.  Opposite 
the  farther  end  of  the  seat,  beside  the  window,  was  a 
shallow  cabinet  containing  a  folding  lavatory,  much  like 
those  in  our  Pullman  compartments.  It  was  fitted  with 
a  little  shelf,  which  let  down  and  made  a  reading  table  in 
front  of  the  window. 

The  shelf  was  down  when  I  entered  the  compartment. 
On  it  were  a  magazine  and  a  couple  of  newspapers;  also, 
the  elbows  of  a  stout  blond  gentleman,  who  was  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  looking  over  one  of  the  newspapers.^  His 
bulky  bag  occupied  half  the  baggage  rack.  In  addition  to 
the  bag  he  carried  a  suitcase,  which,  just  by  a  hair,  missed 
being  a  steamer  trunk.  This  suitcase  stood  against  the 
wtJl  opposite  my  end  of  the  one  seat,  leaving  only  a  few 
inches  between  my  knees  and  its  ponderous  self. 

The  porter  heaved  my  bag  into  the  vacant  half  of  the 
baggage  rack  and  I  sat  down  with  one  foot  on  each  side  of 
my  fellow-passenger’s  suitcase.  Probably  I  looked  a  bit 
dismayed— not  because  of  the  suitcase,  but  because  I  felt 
as  though  I  had  walked  into  a  perfect  stranger’s  bedroom. 
The  blond  gentleman  who  occupied  the  window  end  of  the 
seat  must  have  noticed  my  pained  expression,  for  he  smiled 
in  the  mOot  friendly  manner  and  mustered  up  enough 
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fragmentary  English  to  express  a  polite  fear  that  the  suit¬ 
case  was  somewhat  inconvenient  for  me.  Unfortunately, 
he  added,  there  was  no  other  place  for  it. 

I  could  see  that  at  once.  It  was  impossible  to  put  it  in 
front  of  him,  for  the  little  cabinet  with  the  folding  lavatory 
was  in  the  way.  It  was  impossible  to  put  it  under  the  seat, 
for  all  the  space  there  was  occupied  by  mysterious  contriv¬ 
ances  appertaining  to  the  car.  There  was  absolutely  no 
place  for  it  except  in  front  of  me;  and  I  assured  my 
unchosen  bedfellow  that  nothing  gave  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  travel  with  a  stranger’s  suitcase  figuratively 
clasped  to  my  bosom.  My  companion,  by  the  way,  turned 
out  to  be  a  Swede  and  a  very  agreeable  person  after  we  had 
broken  the  ice  and  a  great  deal  of  language  in  establishing 
a  more  or  less  rudimentary  means  of  communication. 

An  occasion  soon  arose.  I  wished  to  smoke,  but  my 
smoking  materials  were  in  my  bag,  and  there  was  no  way 
of  getting  at  the  bag  except  by  climbing  over  my  companion . 

I  may  mention  that  this  North  Express  is  one  of  the  crack 
trains  of  Europe,  running  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  nearly  all  the  way  over  government- 
owned  railroads.  Its  accommodations  throughout  were 
about  the  same  as  those  furnished  me.  The  car  was  lighted 
by  gas.  At  one  end  was  a  tiny  toilet  room,  marked  for  men, 
with  no  washbowl  in  it.  At  the  other  end  was  a  room  a  few 
inches  larger,  marked  for  women,  and  containing  a  wash¬ 
bowl;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  neither  men  nor  woinen 
paid  any  attention  to  the  signs  designating  the  respective 
sexes.  Each  compartment  contained  but  one  seat,  and 
half  the  seats  faced  in  one  direction  and  half  in  the  other. 
In  other  words  half  the  occupants  of  the  car  rode  backward, 
whichever  way  the  train  was  going. 

To  be  sure,  half  the  occupants  of  all  European  cars  must 
always  ride  backward.  They  maintain  that  riding  back¬ 
ward  is  quite  as  pleasant  as  riding  forward,  and  presumably 
it  is  for  them;  but  I  suspect  that  the  pallid  woman  who 
dashed  out  of  a  backward-riding  compartment  and  raced 
to  the  end  of  the  car,  with  a  handkerchief  to  her  mouth, 
was  of  a  different  opinion. 

This  North  Express,  like  other  alleged  trains  de  luxe 
in  Europe,  is  an  enterprise  of  the  International  Sleeping- 
Car  Company,  a  Belgian  corporation  that  corresponds  to 
our  Pullman  Company  in  that  it  has  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  sleeping-car  business  on  the  Continent  ouUide  of 
Germany. 

Its  scale  of  prices  and  accommodations  in  general  are  well 
Illustrated  by  the  Paris-Berlin  instance.  The  distance 
from  Rome  to  Paris  is  less  by  fifty  miles  or  so  than  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  the  fastest  train  makes  the  run 
in  twenty-six  hours.  The  price  of  a  single  berth  for  that 
journey  is  twelve  dollars.  Across  France,  from  Calais  to 
Marseilles,  a  berth  costs  thirteen  dollars.  From  Paris  to 
Lisbon  it  is  seventeen  dollars. 

This,  you  understand,  entitles  you  to  one  berth  in  a 
small  compartment  that  contains  two.  Once  in  a  blue 
moon  the  other  berth  will  be  unsold  and  you  will  have  the 
compartment  to  yourself;  but  the  Belgian  company  is  by 
no  means  addicted  to  running  superfluous  cars,  and  usually 
you  will  be  boxed  in  for  the  night  with  a  perfect  stranger. 

Europeans  generally  condemn  the  indecency  of  our 
standard  Pullman  cars,  where  a  person  has  to  undress 
with  nothing  but  a  thick  curUin  to  shield  him  from  the 
gaze  of  his  fellow  passengers.  As  to  whether,  on  the  score 
of  modesty,  that  is  inferior  to  being  shut  up  with  a  stranger 


for  a  day  and  a  night  in  a  sort  of  double-decked  dog  kennel 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  not  being  an  expert  on  the  subject; 
but  personally  I  prefer  the  curtain. 

And  there  is  no  escape  from  your  compartment.  These 
trains  de  luxe  have  no  buffet  or  observation  car  to  which 
you  may  stroll  for  a  change  of  scene.  There  is  no  smoking 
room,  for  everybody  who  wishes  to  smoke  is  supposed  to 
do  so  in  his  own  compartment.  When  your  legs  become 
cramped  from  sitting  there  is  no  relief  except  by  standing 
in  the  corridor,  where  your  fellow  passengers  have  to 
squeeze  by  you  in  going  from  one  part  of  the  car  to  another. 

At  mealtime,  to  be  sure,  there  is  the  dining  car;  and  I 
soon  discovered  that,  unless  you  have  the  forethought  to 
forbid  it,  the  porter  invariably  makes  up  your  berth  as 
soon  as  you  go  to  dinner.  Coming  back  from  dinner  there 
is  nothing  to  do  except  go  to  bed,  stand  in  the  narrow 
corridor  or  jump  out  of  the  window.  Forbidding  the  porter 
to  make  up  the  berth  would,  of  course,  require  a  joint 
agreement  with  the  other  occupant  of  the  compartment; 
so  the  easiest  way  is  to  go  to  bed.  Once  you  are  in  it,  the 
bed  is  comfortable  enough  for  a  person  whose  principal 
dimensions  are  longitudinal  rather  than  horizontal.  The 
berth  is  longer  than  our  Pullman  berths  and  not  over  two- 
thirds  as  wide.  How  a  really  fat  passenger  could  sleep  in 
one  without  hanging  over  somewhere  is  a  mystery. 

Big  Prices  for  Small  Comfort 

TO  BE  sure,  this  benevolent  sleeping-car  company  has 
something  rather  extra  in  the  de-luxe  way.  During  the 
season— that  is,  from  January  to  the  middle  of  April— it 
runs  a  train  to  the  Riviera  for  which  it  apparently  musters 
its  best  equipment.  The  compartments  seem  rather  larger 
and  better  arranged  than  in  the  usual  cars.  And  to  ride 
across  France  on  this  special  train  de  luxe  you  pay  twenty 
dollars  and  a  quarter— not  for  the  train,  but  for  a  berth 
from  twenty  minutes  to  three  in  the  afternoon  until  half 
past  ten  the  next  morning.  It  is  a  very  fast  train,  but  not 
fast  enough  to  catch  up  with  the  bill. 

I  used  to  think  the  Pullman  Company  pursued  a  policy 
that  was  tainted  here  and  there  by  selfish  motives;  but  in 
comparison  with  the  European  sleeping-car  monopoly  the 
Pullman  Company  is  a  sunny-hearted  Santa  Claus,  with 
no  thought  on  earth  but  of  the  good  it  can  do  unto  others. 
For  a  rough-and-ready  formula,  you  may  say  that  the 
European  concern  charges  about  three  times  our  Pullman 
rates  and  gives  about  half  our  Pullman  accommodations. 

Going  to  my  twelve-dollar  berth  at  Rome  I  found,  as 
usual,  a  stranger  already  in  possession,  and  at  the  window 
end  of  the  seat.  His  two  suitcases  and  a  bundle  completely 
filled  the  baggage  rack.  His  leather  hatbox  took  up  the 
little  shelf  by  the  window.  His  huge  bag  stood  on  the  floor, 
and  his  two  overcoats  and  an  umbrella  hung  on  the  wall. 
For  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  for  my  bag  except  in 
my  lap;  but  we  finally  managed  to  pack  it  on  top  of  his 
bag,  from  which  it  fell  off  from  time  to  time.  There  was  no 
lavatory  at  all  in  this  compartment,  but  it  was  in  the 
end  of  the  car  next  the  general  toilet  room;  so  no  doubt 
the  company  was  justified  in  thinking  a  lavatory  super¬ 
fluous.  We  rode  backward  and  stood  up  in  the  corridor  to 
stretch  our  legs. 

Nearly  all  Europeans  with  whom  I  discussed  the  painful 
subject  defended  the  arrangement  of  these  sleeping  cars 
on  the  ground  that  for  a  man  and  wife  or  two  friends 
traveling  together  the  compartment  is  more  pleasant  than 
our  open  cars.  Unfortunately,  however,  travelers  do  not 
always  go  in  pairs;  and  in  the  United  States  a  couple 
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AFTER  rclieviiiK  me  of  eiKht  dollars  and  a  half,  the 
ZA  jauntily  mustached  young  man  handed  me  a  tiehet, 
almost  exactly  the  size  of  this  page,  which  entitled 
me  to  one  low  er  berth  on  the  North  Express  from  Paris  to 
Berlin. 

The  journey  is  shorter  by  three  hours  than  that  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  when  performed  by  the  fastest 
trains— which,  as  the  American  railroads  take  some  jjains 
to  inform  you,  are  the  fastest  trains  for  that  distance  in  the 
w  orld.  You  leave  Paris  at  a  (juarter  of  two  in  the  afternoon 
and  reach  Berlin  at  half  past  seven  the  next  morning,  with 
a  one-hour  change  of  time  during  the  night.  The  distance, 
in  fact,  is  less  by  about  three  hundred  miles  than  that 
between  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Eight  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  a 
berth  during  a  seventeen-hour  journey  seemed  rather 
steep;  but  in  addition  to  the  berth  1  received  an  interest¬ 
ing  piece  of  literature  in  the  above-mentioned  mammoth 
ticket.  It  was  finely  embellished  with  advertisements  of 
hotels  and  steamships,  and  contained  the  following  imiwr- 
tant  official  notice: 

The  fare  for  berths  cannot  be  refunded  if  travelers  are 
unable  to  make  use  of  them.  Reimbursement  can  only  be 
obtained,  after  deduction  of  the  booking  fee,  in  event  of 
berths  being  relet  to  other  travelers  for  the  same  journey. 

If  the  carriage  in  which  berths  have  been  reserved  does 
not  arrive  at  destination  the  company  will  only  reimburse 
that  portion  of  the  fare  for  the  journey  not  effected. 

The  company  does  not  recognize  any  responsibility 
whatever  with  regard  to  hand  baggage  or  any  other  object 
which  travelers  are  authorized  by  the  railway  regulations 
to  keep  with  them  in  the  cars,  and  the  conductors  and 
other  officials  of  the  company  have  strict  instructions  not 
to  accept  any  responsibility  whatever  under  this  heading. 

Obviously,  then,  I  must  travel  with  manly  self-reliance 
and  not  weakly  depend  on  the  company  to  take  any  par¬ 
ticular  care  of  me  or  my  belongings.  When  the  porter 
showed  me  to  my  exj)cnsive  berth  this  is  what  I  found: 

The  European  Idea  of  Luxury 

The  compartment  was  not  over  two-thirds  the  size  of 
our  Pullman  comiiartments  and  rather le.ss  than  half  the 
size  of  our  Pullman  draw  ing  rooms.  A  single  seat  ran  along 
one  side,  occupying  all  the  space  on  that  side.  Oi>posite 
the  farther  end  of  the  seat,  beside  the  window,  was  a 
shallow  cabinet  containing  a  folding  lavatory,  much  like 
those  in  our  Pullman  comi)artments.  It  was  fitted  with 
a  little  shelf,  which  let  down  and  made  a  reading  table  in 
front  of  the  window. 

The  shelf  was  down  when  I  entered  the  compartment. 
On  it  were  a  magazine  and  a  couple  of  newspapers;  also, 
the  eltiows  of  a  stout  blond  gentleman,  who  was  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  looking  over  one  of  the  newspapers.  His 
bulky  bag  occupied  half  the  baggage  rack.  In  addition  to 
the  bag  he  carried  a  suitcase,  which,  just  by  a  hair,  missed 
being  a  steamer  trunk.  This  suitcase  .stood  against  the 
wall  opposite  my  end  of  the  one  seat,  leaving  only  a  few 
inches  between  my  knees  and  its  ponderous  self. 

The  porter  heaved  my  bag  into  the  vacant  half  of  the 
baggage  rack  and  I  sat  down  with  one  foot  on  each  .side  of 
my  fellow-pa.s.sengcr’s  suitciuse.  Probably  1  looked  a  bit 
dismayed— not  because  of  the  suitcase,  but  because  I  fi'lt 
as  though  I  had  walked  into  a  perfect  stranger’s  bedroom. 
The  blond  gentleman  who  occupied  the  window  end  of  the 
seat  must  have  noli<  ed  my  pained  expre.ssion.  f.ir  he  smiled 
in  the  mo..l  friendly  manner  and  mustered  up  enough 
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fragmentary  English  to  express  a  jinlite  fear  that  the  suit- 
ca.se  was  somewhat  inconvenient  for  me.  Unfortunately, 
he  added,  there  was  no  other  place  for  it. 

1  could  sec  that  at  once.  It  was  impossible  to  put  it  in 
front  of  him,  for  the  little  cabinet  with  the  folding  lavatory 
w  as  in  the  way.  It  was  impossible  to  put  it  under  the  seat, 
for  all  the  space  there  was  occupied  by  my.sterious  contriv¬ 
ances  ai)pertaining  to  the  car.  There  was  absolutely  no 
])lace  for  it  except  in  front  of  me;  and  I  a.ssured  my 
unchosen  bedfellow  that  nothing  gave  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  travel  with  a  stranger’s  suitcase  figuratively 
clasped  to  my  bosom.  My  companion,  by  the  way,  turned 
out  to  be  a  .Swede  and  a  very  agreeable  i)erson  after  we  had 
broken  the  ice  and  a  great  deal  of  language  in  establishing 
a  more  or  less  rudimentary  means  of  communication. 

.4n  occasion  soon  arose.  I  wished  to  smoke,  but  my 
smoking  materials  were  in  my  bag,  and  there  was  no  way 
of  getting  at  the  bag  except  by  climbing  over  my  companion. 

1  may  mention  that  this  North  Express  is  one  of  the  crack 
trains  of  Europe,  running  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  Moscow  and 
St.  Peter.shurg,  nearly  all  the  way  over  government- 
owned  railroads.  Its  accommodations  throughout  were 
about  the  same  as  those  furnished  me.  The' car  was  lighted 
by  gas.  At  one  end  was  a  tiny  toilet  room,  marked  formen, 
with  no  washbowl  in  it.  At  the  other  end  was  a  room  a  few 
inches  larger,  marked  for  women,  and  containing  a  wash¬ 
bowl;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  neither  men  nor  women 
paid  any  attention  to  the  .signs  designating  the  respective 
sexes.  Each  compartment  contained  but  one  seat,  and 
half  the  seats  faced  in  one  direction  and  half  in  the  other. 
In  other  words  half  the  occupants  of  the  car  rode  backward, 
whichever  way  the  train  was  going. 

To  be  sure,  half  the  occupants  of  all  European  cars  must 
always  ride  backward.  They  maintain  that  riding  back¬ 
ward  is  quite  as  pleasant  as  riding  forward,  and  presumably 
it  is  for  them;  but  I  suspect  that  the  pallid  woman  who 
dashed  out  of  a  backward-riding  compartment  and  raced 
to  the  end  of  the  car,  with  a  handkerchief  to  her  mouth, 
was  of  a  different  oiiinion. 

This  North  Express,  like  other  alleged  trains  de  luxe 
in  Euroi)e,  is  an  enterprise  of  the  International  Sleeping- 
t’ar  Company,  a  Belgian  corjjoration  that  corresponds  to 
our  Pullman  Company  in  that  it  has  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  sleeping-car  business  on  the  Continent  outside  of 
Certnany. 

Its  scale  of  i)rices  and  accommodations  in  general  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  Paris  Berlin  instance.  The  distance 
from  Rome  to  Paris  is  le.ss  by  fifty  miles  or  .so  than  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  the  fastest  train  makes  the  run 
in  twenty-six  hours.  The  price  of  a  single  berth  for  that 
journey  is  twelve  dollars.  Across  France,  from  Calais  to 
Marseilles,  a  berth  costs  thirteen  dollars.  From  Paris  to 
Lisbon  it  is  .seventeen  dollars. 

This,  you  understand,  entitles  you  to  one  berth  in  a 
small  compartment  that  contains  two.  Once  in  a  blue 
moon  the  other  berth  will  be  un.sold  and  you  will  have  the 
compartment  to  yourself;  but  the  Belgian  company  is  by 
no  means  addicted  to  running  superfluous  cars,  and  usually 
you  will  be  boxed  in  for  the  night  with  a  perfect  stranger. 

Europeans  generally  condemn  the  indecency  of  our 
standard  Pullman  cars,  where  a  person  has  to  undress 
with  nothing  but  a  thick  curtain  to  .shield  him  from  the 
g:ize  of  his  fellow  pas.seniters.  As  to  w  hether.  on  the  score 
of  modesty,  that  is  inferior  to  being  shut  up  with  astranger 


for  a  day  and  a  night  in  a  sort  of  double-decked  dog  kennel 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  not  being  an  expert  on  the  subject; 
but  personally  I  ])refer  the  curtain. 

And  there  is  no  escape  from  your  compartment.  These 
trains  de  luxe  have  no  buffet  or  observation  car  to  which 
you  may  stroll  for  a  change  of  scene.  There  is  no  smoking 
room,  for  everybody  who  wishes  to  smoke  is  supposed  to 
do  so  in  his  own  compartment.  When  your  legs  become 
cramped  from  sitting  there  is  no  relief  except  by  standing 
in  the  corridor,  where  your  fellow  passengers  have  to 
squeeze  by  you  in  going  from  one  part  of  the  car  to  another. 

At  mealtime,  to  be  .sure,  there  is  the  dining  car;  and  I 
soon  discovered  that,  unless  you  have  the  forethought  to 
forbid  it,  the  jiorter  invariably  makes  up  your  berth  as 
soon  as  you  go  to  dinner.  Coming  back  from  dinner  there 
is  nothing  to  do  except  go  to  bed,  stand  in  the  narrow 
corridor  or  jump  out  of  the  window.  Forbidding  the  porter 
to  make  up  the  berth  would,  of  course,  require  a  joint 
agreement  with  the  other  occupant  of  the  compartment; 
so  the  easiest  way  is  to  go  to  bed.  Once  you  are  in  it,  the 
bed  is  comfortable  enough  for  a  person  who.se  principal 
dimensions  are  longitudinal  rather  than  horizontal.  The 
berth  is  longer  than  our  Pullman  berths  and  not  over  two- 
thirds  as  wide.  How  a  really  fat  passenger  could  sleep  in 
one  without  hanging  over  somewhere  is  a  mystery. 

Big  Prices  for  Smail  Comfort 

TO  BE  sure,  this  benevolent  sleeping-car  company  has 
something  rather  extra  in  the  de-luxe  way.  During  the 
season  that  is,  from  .January  to  the  middle  of  April  — it 
runs  a  train  to  the  Riviera  for  which  it  apparently  musters 
its  best  equipment.  The  compartments  seem  rather  larpr 
and  better  arranged  than  in  the  usual  cars.  And  to  ride 
across  France  on  this  special  train  de  luxe  you  pay  twenty 
dollars  and  a  quarter— not  for  the  train,  but  for  a  berth 
from  twenty  minutes  to  three  in  the  afternoon  until  half 
past  ten  the  next  morning.  It  is  a  very  fast  train,  but  not 
fast  enough  to  catch  up  with  the  bill. 

I  used  to  think  the  Pullman  Company  pursued  a  policy 
that  was  tainted  here  and  there  by  selfish  motives;  but  in 
comparison  with  the  European  sleeping-car  monopoly  the 
Pullman  Company  is  a  sunny-hearted  Santa  Claus,  with 
no  thought  on  earth  but  of  the  good  it  can  do  unto  others. 
For  a  rough-and-ready  formula,  you  may  say  that  the 
European  concern  charges  about  three  times  our  Pullman 
rates  and  gives  about  half  our  Pullman  accommodations. 

Going  to  my  twelve-dollar  berth  at  Rome  I  found,  as 
usual,  a  stranger  already  in  possession,  and  at  the  window 
end  of  the  seat.  His  two  suitcases  and  a  bundle  completely 
filled  the  baggage  rack.  His  leather  hatbox  took  up  the 
little  shelf  by  the  window.  His  huge  bag  stood  on  the  floor, 
and  his  two  overcoats  and  an  umbrella  hung  on  the  wall. 
For  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  j)lace  for  my  bag  except  in 
my  lap;  but  we  finally  managed  to  pack  it  on  top  of  his 
bag,  from  which  it  fell  off  from  time  to  time.  There  was  no 
lavatory  at  all  in  this  compartment,  but  it  was  in  the 
end  of  the  car  next  the  general  toilet  room;  so  no  doubt 
the  company  was  justified  in  thinking  a  lavatory  super¬ 
fluous.  'We  rode  backward  and  stood  up  in  the  corridor  to 
stretch  our  legs. 

Nearly  all  Euroi)eans  with  whom  I  discussed  the  painful 
subject  defended  the  arrangement  of  these  sleeping  cars 
on  the  ground  that  for  a  man  and  wife  or  two  friends 
traveling  together  the  compartment  is  more  pleasant  than 
our  open  cars.  Unfortunately,  however,  travelers  do  not 
always  go  in  pairs;  and  in  the  United  States  a  couple 
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traveling  together  can  get  a  compartment  or  drawing  room 
for  far  less  than  it  costs  to  ride  in  one  of  these  contrivances. 

In  France  and  Italy  you  cannot  take  a  sleeping  car 
unless  you  have  a  first-class  ticket,  and  the  first-class  fare 
there  is  about  half  again  what  it  is  here.  In  Italy  only 
hand  baggage— what  you  can  lug  into  the  compartment 
and  pile  round  on  the  rack,  seat  and  your  fellow  trav¬ 
eler— is  carried  free;  and  in  France  you  are  allowed  only 
sixty  pounds  of  checked  baggage. 

As  a  typical  Instance,  the  distance  from  Rome  to  Paris 
is  less  by  fifty  miles  than  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  The 
first-class  fare  is  thirty-one  dollars,  the  sleeping-car  berth 
is  twelve  dollars,  and  the  carriage  of  a  trunk  weighing  a 
hundred  forty-eight  pounds  is  seven  dollars— making  an 
even  fifty  dollars  for  the  journey  de  luxe,  or  about  double 
the  cost  of  making  an  American  journey  of  the  same  length 
at  the  same  speed  and  in  considerably  greater  comfort. 

Of  course  if  this  monstrous  sleeping-car  concern  were 
transplanted  to  the  United  States  it  would  have  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Cabinet,  Congress,  at  least  forty  state  legislatures, 
a  united  press  and  an  outraged  public  down  on  its  head 
within  a  fortnight.  Neither  its  prices  nor  its  alleged 
accommodations  would  be  endured. 

As  one  illustration  of  its  generous  attitude,  it  informs 
you:  “  In  the  event  of  a  passenger’s  being  unable  to  travel 
the  company  will  endeavor  to  relet  the  berth  on  due  notice 
being  given.  Should  the  berth  be  unoccupied  the  holder  of 
the  ticket  is  not  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  fare  paid.  When 
a  berth  has  been  booked  and  a  postponement  of  the  journey 
is  desired,  the  date  of  departure  may  be  changed  on  forty- 
eight  hours’  clear  notice  being  given  before  the  schedule 
time  of  departure  as  originally  fixed,  and  on  payment  of  a 
second  booking  fee;  always  provided,  however,  that  the 
company  shall  not  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  same  train,  this  resulting  in  a  loss.” 

Any  one  who  knows  the  readiness  with  which  berths  inay 
be  canceled  or  changed  in  the  United  States  will  appreciate 
the  difference. 

This  sleeping-car  company  operates  all  over  Europe,  and 
only  in  Germany  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  protect 
passengers  from  its  exactions;  in  fact,  apologists  for  the 
company  say  that  its  unconscionable  tolls  result  partly 
from  requirements  which  the  various  state  railroads  lay  on 
it — a  sort  of  fraternal  Robin  Hood  arrangement  for  the 
common  purpose  of  plucking  the  tourist.  They  will  tell 
you  in  France  that  only  Americans,  Englishmen  and  luna¬ 
tics  travel  first  class.  However  that  may  be,  the  general 
theory  outside  of  Germany  is  that  comfort  in  travel  is 
strictly  a  luxury  and  to  be  taxed  as  such. 

Pay  and  Take  Your  Chances 


vJT  Europe  is  resorted  to  not  as  an  index  of  comparative 
comfort,  but  as  an  index  of  comparative  respectability. 

For  example,  all  the  motor  busses  in  Paris  charge  first- 
class  fare  and  second-class,  the  former  being  three  cents 
and  the  latter  two  cents.  Whichever  fare  you  pay,  you  ride 
in  exactly  the  same  bus — but  in  one  case  on  one  side  of  a 
partition  and  in  the  other  on  another  side.  An  American 
can  discover  absolutely  no  difference  between  the  first- 
class  ride  and  the  second-class;  yet  it  is  a  common  thing 
in  Paris  to  see  a  man  stand  on  a  street  corner  and  let  several 
busses  pass  that  are  bound  for  his  destination,  each  of 
them  having  empty  seats,  but  no  empty  seat  of  his  class. 
If  he  is  first  class  he  will  let  a  bus  with  empty  second-class 
seats  pass  and  save  his  dignity.  If  he  is  second  class  he 
will  let  a  bus  with  empty  first-class  seats  pass  and  save 
his  cent. 

So,  also,  on  their  railroad  trains.  Payment  of  first-class 
fare  does  not  insure  you  accommodations  in  any  way 
superior  to  those  you  might  get  with  a  second-class  ticket. 
Quite  generally  the  first  and  second  class  compartments 


are  in  the  same  car.  The  first-class  French  or  Italian  com¬ 
partment  has  seats  for  six  people,  three  on  a  side,  with  an 
arm  between  the  seats  so  that  each  passenger  is  assured 
his  due  space.  It  is  a  little  wider  than  the  second-class 
compartment,  giving  more  foot  and  leg  room. 

The  second-class  compartment  has  one  undivided  seat 
along  each  side  and  is  supposed  to  hold  eight  people. 
Invariably  it  is  upholstered  in  a  color  different  from  that 
of  the  first-class  compartment,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
chief  physical  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  True, 
if  both  compartments  are  filled  to  their  capacity  you  will 
have  somewhat  more  room  in  a  first-class  than  in  a  second- 
class;  but  the  difference  is  hardly  worth  quarreling  about. 

Your  actual  bodily  comfort  in  either  compartment 
depends  entirely  on  how  much  room  you  have,  and  there  is 
no  certainty  that  you  will  not  have  more  room  in  a  second- 
class  compartment  than  in  a  first-class. 

For  example,  the  most  comfortable  ride  I  had  in 
France  was  from  Boulogne  to  Paris.  My  ticket  was  first 
class;  but,  as  it  was  a  train  to  meet  an  English  boat,  nearly 
everybody  else  had  first-class  tickets.  The  porter  dutifully 
conducted  me  to  a  first-class  compartment  that  already 
contained  four  passengers  and  their  bags,  two  of  the 
passengers  being  women.  As  there  was  no  sign  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  should  presumably  be  permitted  to  smoke;  but 
smoking  in  the  faces  of  two  strange  and  elderly  ladies, 
whose  faces  somehow  did  not  seem  to  go  well  with  smoke, 
was  hardly  agreeable. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  car  I  found  a  second-class 
compartment  with  nobody  in  it  and  took  possession. 
The  conductor  gently  remonstrated  with  me  for  riding  in 
a  second-class  compartment  when  I  had  a  first-class  ticket; 
but  as  I  refused  to  move  he  gave  it  up  with  a  resigned  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  which  was  eloquent  of  a  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  American  insanity.  So  I  had  the  compart¬ 
ment  to  myself  all  the  way  to  Paris  and  could  never  ask 
for  a  more  comfortable  journey.  How  much  my  social 
standing  may  have  suffered  I  did  not  stop  to  inquire. 

It  was  the  social  system  and  no  idea  of  comfort  that  led 
to  the  adoption  of  compartment  cars  in  Europe,  and  it 
keeps  that  type  in  vogue.  First-class  passengers  must  be 
carefully  partitioned  off  from  second-class,  and  second 
from  third.  Of  course,  having  adopted  that  style  of  car, 
Europeans  fatuously  endeavor  to  defend  it  on  the  ground 
of  comfort.  They  say  their  first-class  carriages  quite  equal 
in  comfort  our  parlor  cars,  but  no  impartial  man  from  Mars 
would  admit  the  claim.  In  freedom  of  movement  and 
independence  of  other  travelers  our  parlor  cars  have  a 
decided  superiority.  You  can  sit  in  a  parlor  car  all  day  and 
hardly  be  aware  that  anybody  else  is  on  the  train;  but  you 
cannot  sit  in  a  tight  little  compartment  with  three  or  four 
strangers  without  being  almost  constantly  aware  of  them. 
It  is  impossible  for  them  to  speak  without  your  hearing 
every  word,  and  one  of  them  can  hardly  move  without  your 
knowing  it. 

Your  first-class  billet  is  mostly  a  lottery  ticket  as  regards 
comfort.  You  are  not  invariably  sure  even  of  a  seat.  While 
I  was  in  Paris  a  friend  came  in  from  Cologne.  He  had  a 
first-class  ticket,  but  until  some  one  got  out  the  only  place 
for  him  was  on  a  little  folding  seat  in  the  corridor.  True, 
in  France  you  may  assure  yourself  a  seat  by  having  one 
registered  in  advance  for  a  fee  of  a  franc.  The  regulation  of 
the  government  railroad  is  that  if  the  seat  is  booked  by 
telephone,  telegram  or  letter  it  must  be  paid  for  and  taken 
thirty  minutes  before  the  train  starts.  If  it  is  booked 
personally  and  the  fee  paid  at  the  time  it  must  be  occupied 
at  least  three  minutes  before  starting  time,  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  impracticable  to  register  a  seat  except  at  the  train’s 
point  of  departure;  in  fact,  it  is  not  very  often  done 
anywhere. 

Whether  your  compartment  is  first,  second  or  third  class, 
it  is  quite  sure  to  be  filled  with  as  much  hand  baggage  as  it 
will  hold,  and  everything,  from  a  jewel  case  to  a  shoe-box. 


comes  under  the  designation  of  hand  baggage  in  Europe. 
Whatever  a  cab  will  carry  and  a  porter  can  shove  through 
the  car  window  or  door  is  entitled  to  transportation  in  the 
car.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  railroads  every¬ 
where  charge  for  the  checking  of  all  but  the  smallest  trunks, 
and  some  of  them  charge  for  checking  any  trunk. 

A  trunk  that  would  be  carried  free  anywhere  in  this 
country  cost  five  dollars  and  forty  cents  from  Paris  to 
Berlin,  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  from  Berlin  to  Lucerne, 
seven  dollars  from  Rome  to  Paris,  and  so  on,  which  helps 
one  understand  why  European  trains  are  heaped  with  lug¬ 
gage.  Of  course  the  railroads  there  derive  no  profit  from 
their  baggage  charges,  so  far  as  native  travel  is  concerned, 
for  the  native  traveler  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
baggage  would  distribute  it  among  several  ponderous  bags 
and  cases,  and  pile  those  up  in  the  passenger  car,  where  it 
would  be  carried  free.  If  only  native  travel  were  concerned 
no  doubt  European  roads  would  soon  adopt  our  more  con¬ 
venient  method  of  hauling  baggage  free  in  a  separate  car, 
instead  of  hauling  it  free  in  the  passenger  cars;  but  those 
roads  catch  a  considerable  number  of  Americans,  who  are 
addicted  to  the  trunk  habit,  and  from  whom  quite  a  profit 
is  derived. 

I  should  mention  that  a  solitary  traveler  on  an  inter¬ 
national  sleeping  car  can  avoid  the  unpleasantness  of 
sharing  his  box  with  a  stranger  by  taking  the  whole  com¬ 
partment.  “As  a  general  rule,”  says  the  company’s  book 
of  information,  “a  passenger  desiring  the  exclusive  use  of 
a  two-berth  compartment  must  pay  for  two  railroad 
tickets  and  two  sleeping-car  tickets.”  There  are  certain 
exceptions,  applying  only  to  first-class  passengers.  On  the 
North  Express,  for  example,  one  may  have  exclusive  use  of 
a  compartment  by  paying  one  sleeping-car  fare  and  a  half; 
on  the  Paris-Barcelona  Express,  by  paying  two  sleeping-car 
fares— in  both  cases  only  one  railroad  fare  being  required. 

The  Steep  Fares  of  Southern  Europe 

The  minimum  cost  of  travel  by  this  de-luxe  system,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  high  enough  for  ordinary  taste  without 
spending  anything  extra  for  mere  comfort.  Outside  of 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  to  ride  de  luxe  you  must 
hold  a  first-class  railroad  ticket,  and  first-class  fare  is  high 
everywhere  in  Europe. 

Excluding  suburban  business,  first-class  fare  in  the 
United  States  probably  averages  somewhere  round  two 
cents  and  a  half  a  mile—  though  I  do  not  know  of  any  exact 
statistics  on  the  subject,  as  all  passenger  business  is  usually 
lumped  together;  but  over  a  large  part  of  the  most  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  which  naturally  produce 
the  most  travel,  two  cents  a  mile  is  the  rule. 

French  railroad  fares  are  based  on  a  sliding  scale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  distance.  If  you  travel  five  hundred  kilometers  you 
pay  slightly  less  for  a  kilometer  than  if  you  travel  fifty. 
For  the  longer  runs  it  works  out  a  little  over  three  cents 
and  a  half  a  mile  for  first-class  fare  and  a  trifle  under  two 
cents  and  a  half  for  second-class.  The  Italian  schedule 
is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Your  first-class  fare,  then,  is 
about  eighty  per  cent  higher  than  in  those  regions  in  the 
United  States  where  the  two-cent  rate  obtains,  and  twenty 
per  cent  higher  than  where  the  three-cent  rate  prevails. 
Generally  the  first-class  fare  alone  comes  to  decidedly  more 
than  our  first-class  plus  Pullman.  When  you  add  a  sleeping- 
car  tariff  two  to  three  times  as  high  as  ours  you  find  that 
de-luxing  is  a  quite  expensive  luxury;  in  fact,  like  some 
other  expensive  luxuries  over  there,  it  is  mainly  for  foreign 
consumption. 

Of  course  all  this  applies  to  privately  owned  roads  as 
well  as  to  those  owned  by  the  state;  in  fact,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  former  article,  the  finest  train  in  France  is  on 
the  state  railroad,  a  new  suburban  service  running  twelve 
miles  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  The  aisle  is  in  the  center  of 
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traveling  together  can  get  a  eompartment  or  drawing  room 
for  far  less  than  it  costs  to  ride  in  one  of  these  contrivances. 

In  France  and  Italy  you  cannot  take  a  sleeping  car 
unless  you  have  a  first-class  ticket,  and  the  first-class  fare 
there  is  al)out  half  again  what  it  is  here.  In  Italy  only 
hand  baggage-  what  you  can  lug  into  the  compartment 
and  pile  round  on  the  rack,  seat  and  your  fellow  trav¬ 
eler-  is  carried  free:  and  in  France  you  are  allowed  only 
sixty  pountls  of  checked  baggage, 

.\s  a  typical  instance,  the  distance  from  Romo  to  Paris 
is  less  by  fifty  miles  than  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  The 
first-class  fare  is  thirty-one  dollars,  the  .sleeping-car  berth 
is  twelve  dollars,  and  the  carriage  of  a  trunk  weighing  a 
hundred  forty-eight  pounds  is  seven  dollars— making  an 
even  fifty  dollars  for  the  journey  de  lu.xe,  or  al)out  double 
the  cost  of  making  an  .American  journey  of  the  same  length 
at  the  same  speed  and  in  considerably  greater  comfort. 

Of  course  if  this  monstrous  sleei)ing-car  concern  were 
transplanted  to  the  United  States  it  would  have  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Cabinet,  Congress,  atleastfortystate legislatures, 
a  united  press  and  an  outraged  public  down  on  its  head 
within  a  fortnight.  Neither  its  prices  nor  its  alleged 
accommodations  would  be  endured. 

As  one  illustration  of  its  generous  attitude,  it  informs 
you;  “  In  the  event  of  a  passenger’s  being  unable  to  travel 
the  company  will  endeavor  to  relet  the  berth  on  due  notice 
being  given.  Should  the  berth  be  unoccupied  the  holder  of 
the  ticket  is  not  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  fare  paid.  When 
a  berth  has  been  booked  and  a  postponement  of  the  journey 
is  desired,  the  date  of  departure  may  be  changed  on  forty- 
eight  hours’  clear  notice  being  given  before  the  schedule 
time  of  departure  as  originally  fixed,  and  on  payment  of  a 
second  booking  fee:  always  provided,  however,  that  the 
company  shall  not  have  been  compelled  to  refuse  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  same  train,  this  resulting  in  a  loss.” 

.\ny  one  who  knows  the  readiness  with  which  berths  may 
be  canceled  or  changed  in  the  United  States  will  appreciate 
the  difference. 

This  sleeping-car  company  operates  all  over  Europe,  and 
only  in  Germany  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  protect 
passengers  from  its  exactions;  in  fact,  apologists  for  the 
company  say  that  its  unconscionable  tolls  result  partly 
from  reciuirements  which  the  various  state  railroads  lay  on 
it— a  .sort  of  fraternal  Robin  Hood  arrangement  for  the 
common  purpose  of  plucking  the  tourist.  They  will  tell 
you  in  France  that  only  Americans,  Englishmen  and  luna¬ 
tics  travel  first  class.  However  that  may  be,  the  general 
theory  outside  of  Germany  is  that  comfort  in  travel  is 
strictly  a  luxury  and  to  be  taxed  as  such. 

Pay  and  Take  Your  Chances 

GENER.4LLY  speaking,  the  classification  of  fares  in 
Europe  is  resorted  to  not  as  an  index  of  comparative 
comfort,  but  as  an  index  of  comparative  respectability. 

For  example,  all  the  motor  busses  in  Paris  charge  first- 
cla.ss  fare  and  second-class,  the  former  being  three  cents 
and  the  latter  two  cents.  Whichever  fare  you  pay,  you  ride 
in  exactly  the  same  bus— but  in  one  case  on  one  side  of  a 
partition  and  in  the  other  on  another  side.  An  .\meriean 
can  discover  absolutely  no  difference  between  the  first- 
class  ride  and  the  second-class;  yet  it  is  a  common  thing 
in  Paris  to  see  a  man  stand  on  a  street  corner  and  let  several 
busses  pass  that  are  bound  for  his  destination,  each  of 
them  having  empty  seats,  but  no  empty  seat  of  his  class. 
If  he  is  first  cla.ss  he  will  let  a  bus  with  empty  second-class 
seats  pass  and  save  his  dignity.  If  he  is  second  class  he 
will  let  a  bus  with  empty  first-class  seats  pass  and  save 
his  cent. 

So,  also,  on  their  railroad  trains.  P.ayment  of  first-class 
fare  does  not  insure  you  accommodations  in  any  way 
superior  to  those  you  might  get  with  a  second-class  ticket. 
Quite  generally  the  first  and  .second  class  compartments 


are  in  the  same  car.  The  first-class  French  or  Italian  com¬ 
partment  h.as  seats  for  six  people,  three  on  a  side,  with  an 
arm  between  the  seats  so  that  each  passenger  is  assured 
his  due  space.  It  is  a  little  wider  than  the  second-class 
compartment,  giv'ing  more  foot  and  leg  room. 

The  second-class  compartment  has  one  undivided  seat 
along  each  side  and  is  supposed  to  hold  eight  people. 
Invariably  it  is  upholstered  in  a  color  different  from  that 
of  the  first-class  compartment,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
chief  physical  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  True, 
if  both  compartments  are  filled  to  their  capacity  you  will 
have  Bomfwvhat  more  room  in  a  first-class  than  in  a  second- 
class:  but  the  difference  is  hardly  worth  quarreling  about. 

Your  actual  bodily  comfort  in  either  compartment 
depends  entirely  on  how  much  room  you  have,  and  there  is 
no  certainty  that  you  will  not  have  more  room  in  asecond- 
cla.ss  compartment  than  in  a  first-class. 

For  example,  the  most  comfortable  ride  I  had  in 
France  was  from  Roulogno  to  Paris.  My  ticket  was  first 
class;  but,  as  it  was  a  tr:dn  to  meet  an  English  boat,  nearly 
everybody  else  had  first-class  tickets.  The  porter  dutifully 
conducted  me  to  a  first-class  compartment  that  already 
contained  four  passengers  and  their  bags,  two  of  the 
passengers  being  women.  As  there  was  no  sign  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  should  presumably  be  permitted  to  smoke;  but 
•smoking  in  the  faces  of  two  strange  and  elderly  ladies, 
whose  faces  somehow  did  not  seem  to  go  well  with  smoke, 
was  hardly  agreeable. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  car  I  found  a  second-class 
compartment  with  nobody  in  it  and  took  possession. 
The  conductor  gentl.y  remonstrated  with  me  for  riding  in 
a  second-class  compartment  when  I  had  a  first-class  ticket; 
but  as  I  refused  to  move  he  gave  it  up  with  a  resigned  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  which  was  eloquent  of  a  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  American  insanity.  So  I  had  the  compart¬ 
ment  to  myself  all  the  way  to  Paris  and  could  never  ask 
for  a  more  comfortable  journey.  How  much  my  social 
standing  may  have  suffered  1  did  not  stop  to  inquire. 

It  was  the  social  system  and  no  idea  of  comfort  that  led 
to  the  adoption  of  compartment  cars  in  Europe,  and  it 
keeps  that  type  in  vogue.  First-class  passengers  must  be 
carefully  partitioned  off  from  second-class,  and  second 
from  third.  Of  course,  having  adopted  that  style  of  car. 
Europeans  fatuously  endeavor  to  defend  it  on  the  ground 
of  comfort.  They  say  their  first-class  carriages  quite  equal 
in  comfort  our  parlor  cars,  but  no  impartial  man  from  Mars 
would  admit  the  claim.  In  freedom  of  movement  and 
independence  of  other  travelers  our  parlor  cars  have  a 
decided  superiority.  You  can  sit  in  a  parlor  car  all  day  and 
hardly  be  aware  that  anybody  else  is  on  the  train;  but  you 
cannot  sit  in  a  tight  little  compartment  with  three  or  four 
strangers  without  being  almost  constantly  aware  of  them. 
It  is  impo.ssible  for  them  to  speak  without  your  hearing 
every  word,  and  one  of  them  can  hardly  move  without  your 
knowing  it. 

Your  first-class  billet  is  mostly  a  lottery  ticket  as  regards 
comfort.  You  are  not  invariably  sure  even  of  a  seat.  While 
I  was  in  Paris  a  friend  came  in  from  Cologne.  He  had  a 
first-class  ticket,  but  until  some  one  got  out  the  only  place 
for  him  was  on  a  little  folding  seat  in  the  corridor.  'True, 
in  France  you  may  assure  yourself  a  seat  by  having  one 
registered  in  advance  for  a  fee  of  a  franc.  The  regulation  of 
the  government  railroad  is  that  if  the  seat  is  booked  by 
telephone,  telegram  or  letter  it  must  he  paid  for  and  taken 
thirty  minutes  before  the  train  starts.  If  it  is  booked 
personally  and  the  fee  paid  at  the  time  it  must  be  occupied 
at  least  three  minutes  before  starting  time,  but  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  impracticable  to  register  a  seat  except  at  the  train’s 
point  of  departure;  in  fact,  it  is  not  very  often  done 
anywhere. 

Whether  your  compartment  is  first,  second  or  third  class, 
it  is  quite  sure  to  bn  tillefl  with  as  much  hand  baggage  as  it 
V.  ill  hold,  and  everything,  from  a  jewel  case  to  a  shoe-box. 


comes  under  the  designation  of  hand  baggage  in  Europe. 
Whatever  a  cab  will  carry  and  a  porter  can  shove  through 
the  car  window  or  door  is  entitled  to  transportation  in  the 
car.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  railroads  every¬ 
where  charge  for  the  checking  of  all  but  the  smallest  trunks, 
and  some  of  them  charge  for  checking  any  trunk. 

\  trunk  that  would  he  carried  free  anywhere  in  this 
country  cost  five  dollars  and  forty  cents  from  Paris  to 
Berlin,  four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  from  Berlin  to  Lucerne, 
seven  dollars  from  Rome  to  Paris,  and  so  on,  which  helps 
one  understand  why  European  trains  are  heaped  with  lug¬ 
gage.  Of  course  the  railroads  there  derive  no  profit  from 
their  baggage  charges,  so  far  as  mitive  travel  is  concerned, 
for  the  native  traveler  w  ith  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
baggage  would  distribute  it  among  several  ponderous  bags 
and  cases,  and  pile  those  up  in  the  paB.songer  car,  where  it 
would  be  carried  free.  If  only  native  travel  were  concerned 
no  doubt  European  roads  would  soon  adopt  our  more  con¬ 
venient  method  of  hauling  baggage  free  in  a  .separate  car, 
instead  of  hauling  it  free  in  the  pas.senger  cars;  but  those 
roads  catch  a  considerable  number  of  Americans,  who  arc- 
addicted  to  the  trunk  habit,  and  from  whom  quite  a  profit 
is  derived. 

I  should  mention  that  a  solitary  traveler  on  an  inter¬ 
national  sleeping  car  can  avoid  the  unpleasantness  of 
sharing  his  box  with  a  stranger  by  taking  the  whole  com¬ 
partment.  “As  a  general  rule,”  says  the  company’s  book 
of  information,  “a  pa.ssenger  desiring  the  exclusive  use  of 
a  two-berth  compartment  must  pay  for  two  railroad 
tickets  and  two  sleeping-car  tickets.”  There  are  certain 
exceptions,  applying  only  to  first-class  i)assengers.  On  the 
North  Express,  for  example,  one  may  have  exclusive  use  of 
a  compartment  by  paying  one  sleeping-car  fare  and  a  half; 
on  the  Paris  -Barcelona  Express,  by  paying  two  sleeping-car 
fares— in  both  cases  only  one  railroad  faro  being  required. 

The  Steep  Fares  of  Southern  Europe 

THE  minimum  cost  of  travel  by  this  de-luxe  system,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  high  enough  for  ordinary  taste  without 
spending  anything  extra  for  mere  comfort.  Outside  of 
Germany  and  Au.stria- Hungary,  to  ride  de  lu.xe  you  must 
hold  a  first-class  railroad  ticket,  and  first-class  fare  is  high 
everywhere  in  Europe. 

Excluding  suburban  business,  first-cla.ss  fare  in  the 
United  States  probably  averages  somewhere  round  two 
cents  and  a  half  a  mile-  though  I  do  not  know  of  any  exact 
statistics  on  the  subject,  as  all  pas.senger  business  is  usually 
lumped  together:  but  over  a  large  part  of  the  most  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  which  naturally  produce 
the  most  travel,  two  cents  a  mile  is  the  rule. 

French  railroad  fares  are  based  on  a  sliding  scale,  accord¬ 
ing  to  distance.  If  you  travel  five  hundred  kilometers  you 
pay  slightly  less  for  a  kilometer  than  if  you  travel  fifty. 
For  the  longer  runs  it  works  out  a  little  over  three  cents 
and  a  half  a  mile  for  first-class  fare  and  a  trille  under  tw-o 
cents  and  a  half  for  second-class.  The  Italian  schedule 
is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Your  first-class  fare,  then,  is 
about  eighty  per  cent  higher  than  in  those  regions  in  the 
United  States  where  the  two-cent  rate  obtains,  and  twenty 
per  cent  higher  than  where  the  three-cent  rate  prevails. 
Generally  the  first-class  fare  alone  comes  to  decidedly  more 
than  ourfirst-class  plus  Pullman.  When  you  add  a  sleeping- 
car  tariff  two  to  three  times  as  high  as  ours  you  find  that 
de-luxing  is  a  quite  expensive  luxury:  in  fact,  like  .some 
other  expensive  luxuries  over  there,  it  is  mainly  for  foreign 
consumption. 

Of  course  all  this  applies  to  privately  owned  roads  as 
well  as  to  those  owned  by  the  state;  in  fact,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  former  article,  the  finest  train  in  France  is  on 
the  state  railroad,  a  new  suburban  service  running  twelve 
miles  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  The  aisle  is  in  the  center  of 
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the  car  after  the  American  fashion,  and  the  it  at  the  other  end  This  mav  ho  tor 


newer  third-class  cars  have  center  aisles 
and  a  more  open  arrangement  overhead. 

Undoubtedly  a  compartment  to  oneself, 
or  to  oneself  and  wife— when  self  and  wife 


-  —  oorj  nave  a  Sleeping  car 
second-clj^  ticket.  It  is  exactly  the  same 
car  and  the  same  compartment  that  you 
womd  have  with  a  first-class  ticket— only 
with  a  second-class  ticket  you  must  share 


e,„ia"«r„Sfprs£tr7„XK- 

south  have  a  much  better  passenger  terri-  ^  t 

torj’.  To  compare  the  North  ExprL  or  the  ^  ^  Towels  Absent 

To  begin  with,  the  German  states  are  the  Soric 

Your  Mnoao-r  n/r,o*i.  •  f'  reason  for  charging  a  premium  to  go  first 

rour  Money  s  Worth  in  Germany  class  is  not  visible  to  American  eyes, 
ijn  to  _  •  There  is,  of  course,  the  old  question  as  to 

wi.hitat.a.a;.s&"Syou“ 

from  state  operation  of  railroads  depends  cari  Taid  a  S^go  thi?  if  the 

ThougflnMm.liluSS.jii.fc,  ryS^'“apL^taIS to  SbriS.S 

Perlaf everywhere  her  ear;  then  she  whisperVd  in  hfs  lar- 
with  compartments  somewhat  larger  and  so  much  franker  than  we  are  in 

Sfs^rTdlSly^lofef"^'"'*'  to  their  filings  before  strangers.^NodouM 

Thfus^'nof  Til  thf  li^fferen^‘’’'‘h^  ‘‘‘^ing  a  train  at  half  past 

rtiiigisl  HfS*-! 

’■ooshly  one-third  all,  we  got  on  very  comfortably  ’ 

sra3r"toSsrap'i“ 

with  the  engine  at  one  end  and  go  out  with  carry  it  away.  What  the  porter  did  wm  to 


They  Look  Good,  Feel  Good  and  Fit  Good 

Do  not  buy  socks  simply  because  strength  is  guaranteed,  for  socks 
that  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  wearability  only  are  often  hard  and 
uncomfortable.  Every  pair  of  Bachelors'  Friend  Socks  is  guaranteed 
Qualily-the  high  grade  of  the 
yams  from  which  these  socks  are  made— their  careful  knit  and  special  reinforcing 


soc/rs 


Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office  and  Canada 

fi‘  *n“g>y  and  are  ex- 

Srin  “'f  no  .'no'-o  ‘ban  ordinary  guaranteed  hose,  but  the 

difterence  in  quality  is  very  noticeable. 

Sizes  9  s  to  12  s — all  leading  colors — four  grades. 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  2,  3  and 
pairs  at  SJ  per  box,  according  to  qual- 
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“Your  Move”  is  the  name  of  a 
book  that  tells  why  paint  without 


will  not  do  all  the  things  that  paint 
could  and  should  do,  and  which  you 
pay  to  have  done.  You  pay  anyway, 
Zinc  or  no  Zinc. 

Zinc  makes  the  paint  to  which  it  is  added 
look  better,  last  longer  and  guard  more  safely. 

Zinc  in  paint  is  not  a  new  thing  except  to 
you.  All  the  best  paint  manufacturers  use  it 
in  all  their  best  paint.  If  you  get  and  read  the 
booklet,  “Your  Move,”  you  will  know  why. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  55  Wall  Street,  '‘Tew  York 

For  big  contract  jobs  consult  our  Research  F  jau. 
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Silk  socks  that  wear’ 

Iron  Clad,  No.  699 

The  rich,  luxurious  beauty  of  pure  silk 
hose  is  so  appealing  that  many  will  sac 
rifice  durability  to  wear  them.  But 
now  you  can  get  real  silk  socks  that 
really  wear.  Notice  this  chart: 

A  i«  pure  thread,  fincst-quality  silk. 

B  is  pu^thread  silk,  reinforced  with  mcr-  M 


Test  this  handsome,  pure  silk  sock ; 
you’ll  find  that  it  lives  up  to  the  Iron 
Clad  reputation  for  durability.  If  there 
is  no  Iron  Clad  dealer  near  you,  we’ll 
gladly  supply  you  direct  and  prepay 


Wells  &  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich 


Catalog 
colors 
sent  free ! 


fold  it  neatly  and  restore  it  to  its  original 
place.  No  doubt  he  judged  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  soiled,  and  ve^  lik^  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  better  than  mine.  Certainly  it 
was  different.  .  ,  ^  j 

I  found  the  toilet  rooms  in  the  first  and 
second  class  German  cars  always  provided 
with  little  boxes  labeled  Towels,  but  I  wm 
never  lucky  enough  to  find  a  towel  in  the 
box.  What  I  did  find  was  one  of  those 
venerable  endless-chain  affairs  hung  on  a 
roller,  which  you  pull  round  and  round  m 
the  vain  hope  of  discovering  a  clean  spot. 

I  will  say  for  the  International  Sleeping-car 
Company  that  it  sometimes  recklessly  puts 
three  or  four  hand  towels  in  the  general 
lavatory  at  one  time;  but  my  experience 
was  that  when  the  dinner  hour  came  round 
they  had  all  seen  service,  and  the  porters 
have  a  mysterious  way  of  disappearing  that 
I  never  could  account  for.  To  be  sure, 
wiping  one’s  hands  and  face  on  a  handker¬ 
chief  IS  no  great  hardship,  but  we  do  not 
regard  it  as  convenient. 

Like  everything  else  in  Germany,  the 
cars  are  well  plastered  with  signs  convey¬ 
ing  instructions,  warnings  and  prohibitions. 
Tacked  up  by  the  door  of  each  sleeping-car 
compartment  is  a  sort  of  constitution  and 
by-laws  for  passengers.  Beneath  is  a  sign 
in  large  letters  to  the  effect  that  passengers 
must  take  care  of  their  own  sleeper  tickets, 
as  the  conductor  is  not  permitted  under  any 
circumstances  to  take  charge  of  them. 
Every  window  sill  bears  a  conspieuo^  sign 
warning  you  not  to  lean  out  the  window. 
There  are  printed  directions  about  opening 
and  shutting  the  doors  and  turning  the 
lights  on  and  off. 

Sixty  Cents’  Worth  of  fydder 

Your  dining-car  menu  begins  with  a  page 
of  instructive  literature  informing  you 
what  you  may  and  may  not  expect,  and  in 
a  general  way  setting  forth  your  relations 
as  a  diner  to  the  German  state.  It  winds 
up  with  a  caution  not  to  spill  your  wine  on 
the  tablecloth,  as  wine  soils  table  linen. 

This  sign  business,  however,  is  an  invet¬ 
erate  German  habit.  Every  taxicab  in  Ber¬ 
lin  contains  the  sign:  “Do  not  put  your 
feet  on  the  seat  cushions.  Do  not  spit  on 
the  floor.’’  The  sign  is  no  mere  idiosyn¬ 
crasy  of  the  taxicab  company,  either,  but 
an  official  matter  on  the  same  plate  that 
bears  the  cab  number.  In  every  elevator 
there  is  a  long  official  placard  describing 
the  duties  of  the  elevator  operator  and  the 
proper  conduct  for  those  who  ride  in  ele¬ 
vators.  Sometimes  the  letter  boxes  bear  an 
official  warning  not  to  forget  to  stamp  and 
address  your  letters  before  mailing  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  amazing  indul¬ 
gence  in  sims  is  merely  a  harmless  literary 
passion.  You  cannot  heave  a  brick  at  the 
Kaiser  or  trespass  on  anybody’s  else  rights; 
but,  broadly  speaking,  nowhere  in  the  world 
are  you  more  free  to  go  where  you  like  and 
do  what  you  please  than  in  Germany.  And 
in  relation  to  travel  I  consider  the  signs  an 
appreciable  contribution  to  the  passenger’s 
amusement. 

The  dining-car  service  I  may  add,  while 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  is  as  good  as 
that  in  the  United  States  and  rather  cheaper, 
but  that  is  not  saying  a  great  deal  for  it  on 
the  score  of  goodness.  On  about  one  train 
out  of  ten  in  our  own  country  can  you  get 
a  really  good  dinner.  The  others  serve  food. 
Just  food  is  what  the  German  and  other 
European  dining  cars  serve— plenty  of  it,  to 
be  sure,  and  no  doubt  nourishing,  but 
with  no  demoralizing  appeal  to  the  palate. 
Except  breakfast,  the  meals  are  served  at  a 
fixed  hour  and  on  the  table-d’hOte  rather 
than  our  k-la-carte  plan.  You  take  your 
seat  in  the  diner  at  the  prescribed  hour  and 
the  prescribed  courses  are  brought  you  in 
the  prescribed  order. 

Here  is  a  typical  bill  of  fare  for  the  mid¬ 
day  meal  on  a  German  diner:  Soup,  boiled 
beef,  boiled  potatoes,  boiled  cauliflower, 
chicken,  salad,  apple  sauce,  butter,  cheese. 
The  price  is  sixty  cents,  which  is  less  than 
the  same  quantity  of  fodder  would  cost  on 
an  American  diner.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
be  said  for  it. 


The  German  passeng«r  service  ^ 
doubtedly  the  best  in  Europe  ai  I 
cheapest  when  accommodations  are  f 
ered.  Their  first-class  fare  \vorks  , 
and  nine-tenths  cents  a  mile,  which  fe 
what  higher  than  the  average  tati  fc 
country  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent  hight  pi 
the  first-class  rate  that  prevails  in  a  ci  it 
erable  part  of  the  United  States;  but  i  1 
first-class  accommodations,  on  the  whj; 
are  better  than  ours,  with  the  Pullman  11 
out  of  account.  * 

It  is  true  they  are  not  perfect.  Pr 
Collier,  a  warm  admirer  of  Germany, 
cords:  “Not  once  but  many  times  in  ( 
many  my  first-class  ticket  found  me 
accommodation, and  often,  in  changing  fn 
the  main  line  to  a  branch  line,  not  evei 
first-class  compartment.’’  In  the  Unit 
States,  however,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
paying  first-class  fare  and  standing  in 
aisle.  Normally,  in  the  matter  of  sp 
allotted  to  a  ticket  holder,  German  first-cld 
service  beats  ours. 

Their  second-class  fare  averages  a  cq 
and  a  halt  a  mile,  which  is  under  our  firJ 
class  rate.  Of  course  there  is  always' 
charge  for  a  trunk  if  you  are  reckless  enoi 
to  carry  one.  On  the  whole,  they  beat 
in  the  matter  of  punctuality.  Almost  ii 
riably  the  Prussian  trains  start  on  the  r 
ute  and  arrive  on  the  minute;  in  fact,  peon 
who  have  traveled  a  great  deal  on  them 
me  a  late  Prussian  train  is  so  exceptional 
to  cause  comment. 

The  Government  operates  the  suburb 
system  at  Berlin  and  does  it  very  well, 
friend  who  lives  six  miles  out  pays  a  doll 
and  thirty-five  cents  for  a  monthly  seconi 
class  ticket  which  permits  him  to  ride  ] 
often  as  he  pleases  during  the  thirty  daw 
Riding  twice  a  day,  that  comes  to  about  t\j 
and  a  half  cents  a  ride.  For  eighty  cenj 
he  can  get  a  third-class  ticket  and  ride  I 
often  and  as  fast;  but  he  must  ride  ( 
wooden  bench.  ’They  are  electrifjdng 
whole  suburban  sjratem  now  and  will  mal' 
decidedly  better  time  when  the  electrific 
tion  is  completed. 

In  fine,  when  you  compare  Prussian 
road  management  with  that  of  otb 
state-owned  roads  outside  of  Germany 
success  is  dazzling.  First  and  second  cla 
passenger  service  is  decidedly  better 
cheaper.  As  to  first  and  second  class 
senger  service,  indeed,  the  Prussian  n 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparison 
those  of  the  United  States. 

A  good  many  students  of  the  subje 
award  them  the  palm  and  I  shall  by  i 
means  quarrel  with  that  award;  -  but  fir 
and  second  class  passenger  service  is  only 
part  of  any  railroad’s  business,  and  as  ' 
the  Prussian  roads  it  is  a  very  insignificai 
part,  as  I  expect  to  show  in  another  articl 

#2ir®  im 


T  instead  of  under  a  boiler  is  a  new  schm 
in  making  steam  for  an  engine.  The  idc. 
is  to  save  heat  ordinarily  wasted;  for,  wit 
the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  every  b» 
of  the  heat  must  work  to  heat  the  water,  t 
there  are  no  side  paths  by  which  it  c.ii 
escape.  , 

Keeping  a  fire  blazing  when  practical] 
surrounded  by  water  is  a  problem  that  hs 
been  successfully  solved.  Gas  or  oil  pro; 
erly  mixed  with  air  feeds  the  fire.  To  sto 
the  flame,  the  tank  is  first  emptied  and  th 
vapor  fuel  forced  in  through  a  pipe  tha 
ends  in  a  nozzle  pointed  downward.  T1 
vapor  is  lighted,  making  a  roaring  tore? 
flame  shooting  downward  in  the  middle  i 
the  tank.  Then  the  tank  is  partly  fille 
with  water  until  the  surface  of  the  water_ 
well  above  the  nozzle,  entirely  covering  th 
flame. 

The  vapor  fuel,  of  course,  must  be  force 
in  at  some  pressure  in  order  to  prevent  th 
water  from  putting  the  fire  out.  The  waK 
is  soon  boiling  violently,  making  steam  fo 
running  the  engine.  The  steam,  mixed  win 
gas  from  the  burning  fuel,  is  led  into 
separate  tank,  which  is  a  sort  of  storage  hi 
for  the  steam. 
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The  regulations  for  the  sanitary 
care  of  Pullman  cars  are  as  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  their  enforcement 
is  as  strict,  as  in  many  of  the  best  hos¬ 
pitals.  There  is  probably  no  other  pub¬ 
lic  place  where  health  and  cleanliness 
are  matters  of  more  conscientious  care. 

The  modern  Pullman  car  is  well- 
nigh  aseptic.  It  is  steel  throughout; 
a  man  can  carry  in  a  wheelbarrow 
all  the  wood  used  in  its  construction. 
Underneath  the  green  carpet  is  a  mono¬ 
lithic  floor.  Steel  and  concrete  cannot 
shelter  germs:  and  the  polished  surfaces 
of  the  interior  of  a  Pullman  are  easily 
kept  clean. 

After  every  trip  skilful  workers  un¬ 
limber  all  seats  and  cushions  and  insert 
the  prying  nozzles  of  powerful  vacuum 
cleaners  into  every  cranny.  Mattresses, 
blankets  and  pillowsarehungin  theopen 
air  to  be  purified  by  the  sun,  the  most 
effective  of  all  antiseptic  agencies.  All 
used  linen  is  removed  and  fresh  linen 
neatly  stocked ;  water  coolers  are  steril¬ 
ized  with  steam;  the  wash  rooms  are 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  disinfectant 
solution. 


At  frequent  intervals  carpets  are  re¬ 
moved  and  renovated  and  the  floor 
thoroughly  scrubbed.  As  an  additional 
precaution  all  cars  are  regularly  sealed 
and  fumigated  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  three  hours,  after  which  they  are 
thoroughly  aired.  This  process  is  also 
ordered  on  any  special  occasions  when 
it  seems  desirable. 

The  laundering  of  bed  linen  and 
blankets  is  done  with  all  the  skill  and 
thoroughness  of  the  most  advanced 
steam  laundry  practice.  The  smallest 
permanent  stain  or  scorching  of  linen 
causes  it  to  be  discarded.  Mattresses  and 
all  upholstery  are  frequently  renovated, 
the  contents  being  removed  and  fumi¬ 
gated;  and  pillows  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 

Four  thousand  workers  are  employed 
and  383  yards  maintained  by  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  at  various  points  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  cleaning  of  the  cars, 
and  stocking  them  with  fresh  supplies. 


THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 

Chicago 
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Safeguarding  the  Public’s  Health 


The  regulations  for  the  sanitary 
care  of  Pullman  cars  are  as  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  their  enforcement 
is  as  strict,  as  in  many  of  the  best  hos¬ 
pitals.  There  is  probably  no  other  pub¬ 
lic  place  where  health  and  cleanliness 
are  matters  of  more  conscientious  care. 

The  modern  Pullman  car  is  well- 
nigh  aseptic.  It  is  steel  throughout; 
a  man  can  carry  in  a  wheelbarrow 
all  the  wood  used  in  its  construction. 
Underneath  the  green  carpet  is  a  mono¬ 
lithic  floor.  Steel  and  concrete  cannot 
shelter  germs:  and  the  polished  surfaces 
of  the  interior  of  a  Pullman  are  easily 
kept  clean. 

After  every  trip  skilful  workers  un¬ 
limber  all  seats  and  cushions  and  insert 
the  prying  nozzles  of  powerful  vacuum 
cleaners  into  every  cranny.  Mattresses, 


At  frequent  intervals  carpets  are  re¬ 
moved  and  renovated  and  the  floor 
thoroughly  scrubbed.  As  an  additional 
precaution  all  cars  are  regularly  sealed 
and  fumigated  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  three  hours,  after  which  they  are 
thoroughly  aired.  This  process  is  also 
ordered  on  any  special  occasions  when 
it  seems  desirable. 


The  laundering  of  bed  linen  and 
blankets  is  done  with  all  the  skill  and 
thoroughness  of  the  most  advanced 
steam  laundry  practice.  The  smallest 
permanent  stain  or  scorching  of  linen 
causes  it  to  be  discarded.  Mattresses  and 
all  upholstery  are  frequently  renovated, 
the  contents  being  removed  and  fumi¬ 
gated;  and  pillows  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner. 


Four  thousand  workers  are  employed 
and  383  yards  maintained  by  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  at  various  points  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  cleaning  of  the  cars, 
and  stocking  them  with  fresh  supplies. 
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Every  car  manufactured  by  the 
Pullman  Company  is  the  product 
'  of  practically  fifty  years  of  trial 
and  experiment.  Built  by  the  Pullman 
Company  in  its  own  shops,  7400  Pull¬ 
man  cars  are  today  operated  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  afford  the 
traveling  public  the  highest  degree  of 
safety,  convenience  and  luxury  that 
human  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been 
able  to  devise. 

Eight  years  ago  the  steel  car  was 
developed,  and  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  this  new  type  of  construction 
offered  increased  safety  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  higher  degree  of  sanitation. 
Since  that  time  every  car  built  by  the 
Pullman  Company  for  its  service  has 
been  of  steel  construction,  and  today 
of  the  7400  Pullman  cars  in  operation, 
3500  are  of  steel  construction. 

Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  more  modern  wooden  cars  have 
been  rebuilt  with  heavy  steel  under¬ 
frames  and  steel  vestibules,  insuring  a 
degree  of  safety  practically  equal  to 
the  all-steel  construction. 

The  modern  Pullman  car  possesses 
the  rigidity  and  strength  of  a  battle¬ 


ship.  Beneath  the  floor  the  mighty 
steel  center  sill,  81  feet  in  length  and 
weighing  18,000  pounds,  rests  on 
trucks  which  are  marvels  of  strength 
and  efficiency.  Each  truck  is  composed 
of  six  900-pound  steel  wheels,  which 
together  with  the  axles  give  a  total 
weight  of  11,520  pounds. 

At  the  ends  of  each  car  giant  steel 
I-beams  insure  the  car  against  the 
telescopic  effect  of  railroad  disaster, 
and  the  steel  sides,  roof  and  fittings 
reduce  further  the  possibility  of 
accident  and  wholly  eliminate  the 
danger  of  fire. 

Even  the  floors  are  of  monolithic 
construction,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
man  can  push  in  one  wheelbarrow 
all  the  wood  required  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  modern  Pullman  car. 

Weighing  more  than  seventy  tons 
and  fully  equipped  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  steam  heating,  plumbing  and  electric 
lighting,  the  Pullman  car  offers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  safety,  innumerable  luxuries, 
refinements  and  a  personal  service  that 
have  established  a  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion  consistently  maintained  for  half  a 
century. 
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Every  car  manufactured  by  the 
Pullman  Company  is  the  product 
'  of  practically  fifty  years  of  trial 
and  experiment.  Built  by  the  Pullman 
Company  in  its  own  shops,  7400  Pull¬ 
man  cars  are  today  operated  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  afford  the 
traveling  public  the  highest  degree  of 
safety,  convenience  and  luxury  that 
human  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been 
able  to  devise. 

Eight  years  ago  the  steel  car  was 
developed,  and  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  this  new  type  of  construction 
offered  increased  safety  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  higher  degree  of  sanitation. 
Since  that  time  every  car  built  by  the 
Pullman  Company  for  its  service  has 
been  of  steel  construction,  and  today 
of  the  7400  Pullman  cars  in  operation, 
3500  are  of  steel  construction. 

Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  more  modern  wooden  cars  have 
been  rebuilt  with  heavy  steel  under¬ 
frames  and  steel  vestibules,  insuring  a 
degree  of  safety  practically  equal  to 
the  all-steel  construction. 

The  modern  Pullman  car  possesses 
the  rigidity  and  strength  of  a  battle¬ 


ship.  Beneath  the  floor  the  mighty 
steel  center  sill,  81  feet  in  length  and 
weighing  18,000  pounds,  rests  on 
trucks  which  are  marvels  of  strength 
and  efficiency.  Each  truck  is  composed 
of  six  900-pound  steel  wheels,  which 
together  with  the  axles  give  a  total 
weight  of  11,520  pounds. 

At  the  ends  of  each  car  giant  steel 
I-beams  insure  the  car  against  the 
telescopic  effect  of  railroad  disaster, 
and  the  steel  sides,  roof  and  fittings 
reduce  further  the  possibility  of 
accident  and  wholly  eliminate  the 
danger  of  fire. 

Piven  the  floors  are  of  monolithic 
construction,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
man  can  push  in  one'  wheelbarrow 
all  the  wood  required  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  modern  Pullman  car. 

Weighing  more  than  seventy  tons 
and  fully  equipped  with  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  steam  heating,  plumbing  and  electric- 
lighting,  the  Pullman  car  offers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  safety,  innumerable  luxuries, 
refinements  and  a  personal  service  that 
have  established  a  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion  consistently  maintained  for  half  a 
century. 
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The  Pullman  car  employees 
are  in  a  distinctive  sense  the 
representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are  continually  on  dress 
parade;  their  conduct  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance.  Their  motto 
is  courtesy  and  service  to  their 
passengers. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  car, 
as  it  stands  in  the  station,  you  meet 
the  Pullman  conductor,  whose  duties 
are  distinct  from  those  of  the  train 
conductor  employed  by  the  railroad. 
It  is  the  Pullman  conductor  who 
takes  your  berth  check,  leaving  you 
the  stub.  He  is  in  command  of  all 
porters  on  the  train.  You  may  have 
little  occasion  to  call  upon  him,  but 
he  is  at  your  service  throughout  the 
journey  for  information  or  in  any 
emergency. 

Each  Pullman  car  has  its  porter, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties, 
performs  with  alacrity  any  little 
errand  or  commission  within  his 
power  and  attends  nromptly  to  any 
special  wants.  Especially  is  he 
charged  with  looking  after  the  aged 
or  infirm,  women  traveling  alone, 
or  with  very  young  children. 

Courtesy  and  thoughtful  attention 
are  among  the  most  important  things 
that  the  Pullman  Company  has  to 
sell;  and  they  must  be  of  high  qual¬ 
ity.  A  careful  record  is  kept  of  the 
manner  in  which  each  employee 
does  his  work,  and  rewards  df  extra 
pay  are  given  for  perfect  records.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  eight  thousand  porters 
in  the  Pullman  employ  have  been 


for  over  ten  years  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Company ;  and  some 
have  been  in  its  employ  for  forty 
years.  Pensions  are  provided  for  men 
retired  from  active  service  and  pro¬ 
vision  is  also  made  for  sick  relief 
all  car  employees. 

Discipline  is  held  to  be  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance.  Instructions  are 
carefully  standardized,  embodied  in 
bulky  little  manuals,  and  made 
part  of  each  man’s  mental  equip¬ 
ment.  There  are  no  rules  for  pas¬ 
sengers  save  those  which  conduce 
to  the  comfort  of  all  travelers;  but 
the  rules  for  employees,  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  passengers, 
are  many  and  minute. 

PULLMAN  COMPANY 

W  Chicago 


Besides  representing  the  Com¬ 
pany  the  Pullman  car  em¬ 
ployees  are  in  a  unique  sense 
servants  of  the  public.  This 
fact  gives  them  an  esprit  de 
corps  and  a  pride  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 
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The  Pullman  car  employees 
are  in  a  distinctive  sense  the 
representatives  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are  continually  on  dress 
parade ;  their  conduct  is  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance.  Their  motto 
is  courtesy  and  service  to  their 
passengers. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  car, 
as  it  stands  in  the  station,  you  meet 
the  Pullman  conductor,  whose  duties 
are  distinct  from  those  of  the  train 
conductor  employed  by  the  railroad. 
It  is  the  Pullman  conductor  who 
takes  your  berth  check,  leaving  you 
the  stub.  He  is  in  command  of  all 
porters  on  the  train.  You  may  have 
little  occasion  to  call  upon  him,  but 
he  is  at  your  service  throughout  the 
journey  for  information  or  in  any 
emergency. 

Each  Pullman  car  has  its  porter, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties, 
performs  with  alacrity  any  little 
errand  or  commission  within  his 
power  and  attends  promptly  to  any 
special  wants.  Especially  is  he 
charged  with  looking  after  the  aged 
or  infirm,  women  traveling  alone, 
or  with  very  young  children. 

Courtesy  and  thoughtful  attention 
are  among  the  most  important  things 
that  the  Pullman  Company  has  to 
sell;  and  they  must  be  of  high  qual¬ 
ity.  A  careful  record  is  kept  of  the 
manner  in  which  each  employee 
does  his  work,  and  rewards  of  extra 
pay  are  given  for  perfect  records.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  eight  thousand  porters 
in  the  Pullman  employ  have  been 


for  over  ten  years  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Company;  and  some 
have  been  in  its  employ  for  forty 
years.  Pensions  are  provided  for  men 
retired  from  active  service  and  pro¬ 
vision  is  also  made  for  sick  relief  for 
all  car  employees. 

Discipline  is  held  to  be  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance.  Instructions  are 
carefully  standardized,  embodied  in 
bulky  little  manuals,  and  made  a 
part  of  each  man’s  mental  equip¬ 
ment.  There  are  no  rules  for  pas¬ 
sengers  save  those  which  conduce 
to  the  comfort  of  all  travelers;  but 
the  rules  for  employees,  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  passengers, 
are  many  and  minute. 

THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY 

Chicago 


Besides  represetitin^  the  Com¬ 
pany  the  Bullman  car  em¬ 
ployees  are  in  a  unique  sense 
servants  of  the  public.  This 
fact  ^ives  them  an  esprit  de 
corps  and  a  pride  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  TRIBUNE;  TUESDAY,  MARCH  S 


MRS.  PULLMAN  IN  FAMILY  CIRCLE:  HER  HOME 


Th&  PuUman  town  residence  at  1729  Pratne  avenue 


MRS.  PULLMAN  IN  FAMILY  CIRCLE;  HER  HOME 


Pasadena, 
ght — Miss 


Florence  Lowden,  daughter  of  Illim 


The  Pullman  town  residence  at  1729  Prairie  avenue. 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  29,  1921, 


HAPPENINGS  IN  SOCIETY 


Mrs.  Pullman’s  Death  Brings  Memories 
of  Past  Years  in  Chicago 


BT  THE  CHAPERON. 

The  last  of  the  dowagers  is  dead! 

And  with  the  passing  of  Mrs.  George 
M.  Pullman,  the  nows  of  which  evoked 
this  comment  from  a  prominent  Chi¬ 
cago  matron,  the  book  closes  on  the 
history  of  those  brilliant  days  when 
society  was  a  serious  business  and  Its 
leadership  something  to  be  won  by 
shrewd  endeavor. 

Mrs.  Pullman  may  never  have  held 
the  scepter  of  social  domination,  but 
at  least  she  was  one  of  the  protago¬ 
nists  In  that  brilliant  social  drama 
that  eventually  yielded  starship  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer. 

**To  be  invited  to  the  Pullman  man¬ 
sion,”  says  one  familiar  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  those  times,  "was  not  only  a 
rare  distinction,  but  a  genuine 
pleasnre.”  Mrs.  Pullman  dispensed 
hospitality  with  a  lavish  hand  and  the 
millions  that'  came  to  her  hand 
through  the  unstinted  generosity  of 
her  helpmeet  were  merely  the  ladder 
by  which  she  rose  to  that  social  emi¬ 
nence  achieved  by  none  other  than  her 
self  and  Mrs.  Palmer. 

Those  were  the  days  when  wealth 
in  Chicago  was  yet  too  new  a  weapon 
to  be  safely  trusted  in  the  fight.  Wit 
was  a  nobler  aid,  and  that  it  served 
this  distinguished  woman  well  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  reminiscences  which  paint 
the  Pullman  dinners  and  soirees  as 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  that  pe¬ 
riod. 

Mrs.  Pullman  was  an  indefatigable 
hostess,  entertg-lnlng  not  alone  the 
women  of  her  qvm  but  the  gen¬ 
eration  that  Includfed  among  Its  fa¬ 
vorites  her  children,  now  Mrs.  Prank 
O.  Lowden  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  twin  sons 
who  have  since  died. 

Then  on  in  the  more  recent  years, 
even  the  chums  of  those  grandchil¬ 
dren  she  loved  so  dearly,  Harriet  and 
Florence  Ixjwden  and  Pullman  Low¬ 
den. 

The  present  was  the  first  season 
that  ever  noted  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Pullman  from  her  box  at  the  opera. 
-Always  she  made  a  point  of  coming 
on  from  Elberon,  N.  J.,  where  she 
passed  her  Summers  and  early  Au¬ 
tumns.  just  in  time  to  attend  the 
opening  performance,  at  least  suf¬ 
ficiently  early  in  the  season  to  show 
a  particular  interest  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  cul- 
lural  delights  she  supported  so 
warmly. 

The  entire  span  of  Mrs.  Pullman’s 
social  life  was  passed  in  that  once- 
magnlficent  old  home  in  Prairie  av., 
right  in  the  heart  of  that  colony  of 
South  Side  families  who  were  in  truth 
the  very  foundation  of  what  today  is 
recognized  as  the  aristocracy  of  Chi- 


aloofnesa  to  those  she  considered 
beneath  her  in  the  social  scale. 

That  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  af¬ 
fectations  of  that  early  and  less  poised 
age  in  which  she  began  her  life  and 
which  she  found-  It  difficult  to 
linqulsh  once  her  i>osltion  was  at¬ 
tained.  She  was  truly  the  dowager  In 
all  that  that  word  suggests,  and  n( 
remains,'  now  that  she  has  gone, 
personify  that  tradition  In  the  social 
fabric  of  today. 

Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Pullman 
was  Harriet  Sanger,  daughter  of 
James  Young  Sanger.  Her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Pullman,  famous  Inventor  of 
the  palace  car  and  founder  of  the  town 
of  Pullman,  took  place  June  13,  1867. 
She  was  said  to  bo  in  the  early 
eighties. 

At  a  gathering  la.st  night  some  one 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Pullman 
la  about  the  last  to  bear  the  name  of 
Pullman. 

The  widows  of  her  two  sons,  Sanger 
and  George  M.  Pullman  Jr.,  still  sur¬ 
vive,  living  quietly  In  California.  Mrs. 
William  C.  Pullman  of  Lake  Shore 
drive  is  the  widow  of  a  distant  kins¬ 
man  of  the  late  George  M.  Pullman. 

Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler  Doane  is  the 
granddaughter  of  a  brother  of  Mr.  Pull- 1 
man,  Albert  Pullman,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Doane 
was  Mrs.  Graeme  Ste'wart.  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  had  four  other  brothers,  two  of 
whom  were  ministers,  and  two  sis¬ 
ters,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 

If  the  funeral  Is  held  in  Chicago,  as 
it  undoubtedly  will  be,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  a  very  impressive  occasion.  Mrs. 
Pullman  is  revervid  by  all  who  knew 
her  and  many  who  were  merely  fa¬ 
miliar  with  her  history. 


A*"  '®3^t  Into  that  retirement 

Ak®  prepares  for  even  the  most 
dtetlnguished.  Of  those  who  have 
gone  were  Mrs.  N.  K.  Falrbank,  Mrs. 
Charles  Kellogg,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Stone, 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Blackstone,  Mrs.  Edson 
Keith,  mother  of  the  present  Edson 
Keith,  the  John  Clarks  and  Mrs.  Pot¬ 
ter  P’almer,  who  formed  her  early  so¬ 
cial  connections  when  as  Bertha 
Honors  she  lived  in  that  once-fash- 
ionable  neighborhood. 

«  A.-  ..  I  course,  there  Is  still  Mrs.  P.  D. 

Many  of  them  have  since  passed  I  Armour,  but  it  has  been  many,  many 


years  since  she  essayed  any  social  un¬ 
dertakings.  Mrs.  George  Dunlap,  too, 
still  remains,  and  Orson  Smith,  but 
like  Mrs.  Armour,  they  take  little  in¬ 
terest  in  affairs  of  social  moment. 

There  was  a  curious  blend  of  the 
regal  and  the  democratic  in  Mrs.  Pull¬ 
man.  She  sat  always  with  a  proud 
erectness  befitting  the  royal  personage 
oh  her  throne,  yet  she  had  a  demo¬ 
cratic  interest  in  the  things  that  in¬ 
terested  the  less  pretentious  world. 

To  the  last  she  retained  the  grande 
dame  manner,  preserving  a  distinct 
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INPASADENAHOIEl, 


Ex-Gov.  and  ,  Mrs.  Lowdon 
1  With  Hei^Chicago  So- 
f  ciety  Leader. 


PASADENA,  Caltf.,  Jjarch  29.— Mrs. 
Harriet  Sanger  Ptillinan,  widow  of 
George  M.  Pullman.  Inventor  of  the 
Pullman  car.  died  here  yesterday  after 
a  brief  Illness.  She  was  seventy-nine 
years  of  age. 

Her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  former 
Gov.  and  Mrs.  Prank  O.  Lowden  of 
,  Illinois,  were  with  her  when  death 

With  her  son-in-law  apd  daughter 
and  their  four  children,  Mrs.  Pullman 
came  here  early  in  the  winter.  About 


Prominent  Chicago  Society 
Woiftan  and  Philanthropist  Suc¬ 
cumbs  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

(I'he  Chaperwi  tells  of  Mrs.  PiiU- 
I  maQ's  social  tartmr  on  Page  lA.) 

*  .Mrs.  Oeor»^,M,..pui;man  of  Chicago, 
i  widow  of  Wenptr  of  the  sleeping 
,  cry  and  one  lOt  fiWjycti  it  Inert  and  most 

*  socially  pitOBJlhim  women  in  the 

\  United  states,  d.»e^. yesterday  at  the, 
t  Hotel  RaxipOD^  at  Pasadena,  Cal.  i 
Mrs.  Pullniailt  -draa  taken  ill  with  | 
’•  pneumonia  Suia4iy.  ,  loorning.  The 
most  skilled  physicia^  and  specialists 
'  in  California  were’ iriijlhed  to  her  bed¬ 
side,  but  her  life  'Could  not  be  saved. 

*  She  was  82  years  old-  - 

Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank  O.  Low- 
don,  and  son-in-law,  former  Governor 
Lowden,  were'  at  her  bedside. 


END  OF 
VOLUME 


